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Art.  I.— JULIAN  THE   APOSTATE. 

67  Philip  Sceatf,  D.D^  Prof,  in  TheoL  Seminary,  If  eroerBburg,  Pa. 

The  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate  is  a  brief  but  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  episode  in  tlie  history  of  the  Koman 
Empire  and  of  the  ancient  Church.  It  was  a  systematic  and 
vigorous  eftbrt  to  dethrone  Christianity  and  to  restore  Pagan- 
ism to  its  former  supremacy.  But  in  its  entire  failure  it  fur- 
nished an  irresistible  proof  that  Christianity  had  accomplished 
a  complete  intellectual  and  moral  victory  over  the  religion  of 
Greece  and  Home. 

Julian,  a  nephew  of  Constantino  the  Great,  was  bom  in  331, 
and  educated  in  the  Arian  court-Christianity  of  his  despotic 
and  suspicious  cousin  Constantius.  He  was  even  intended  for 
the  priesthood  against  his  secret  wish  and  will,  and  ordained  a 
reader  of  the  Scriptures  in  public  worship.  But  the  despotic 
and  mechanical  force- work  of  a  repulsively  austere  and  vio- 
lently polemic  type  of  Christianity  roused  the  vigorous  .and 
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independent  spirit  of  the  highly  gifted  youth  to  rebellion,  and 
drove  him  over  to  Paganism  which,  although  deprived  of  its 
former  vitality  and  power,  was  by  no  means  extinct,  and  by 
its  literature  continued  to  exert  its  Influence  upon  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  The  pseudo-Christianity  of  Constantius,  the 
persecutor  of  the  heathen  and  of  the  orthodox  Christians,  pro- 
duced by  way  of  natural  reaction  the  anti-Christianity  of  Ju- 
lian ;  and  the  latter  was  a  well-deserved  punishment  of  the 
former.  A  similar  example  history  furnishes  us  at  a  more 
recent  period,  in  the  case  of  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  infi- 
delity must  be  explained  to  a  great  extent  from  the  forced 
character  of  his  injudicious  Christian  training. 

With  enthusiasm  and  untiring  diligence  the  young  Roman 
prince  secretly  read  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  The  partial  prohibition  of  such  reading  gave  it 
double  zest.  He  secretly  obtained  the  lectures  of  the  cele- 
brated rhetorician,  Libanius,  afterwards  his  eulogist,  whose 
productions,  however,  represent  the  degeneracy  of  the  heathen 
literature  in  that  day,  covering  emptiness  with  a  pompous  and 
tawdry  style,  attractive  only  to  a  vitiated  taste.  He  became 
acquainted  by  degrees  with  the  most  eminent  representatives 
of  heathenism,  particularly  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers,  rhe- 
toricians, and  priests,  like  Libanius,  uEdesius,  Maximns,  and 
Chrysanthius.  These  confirmed  him  in  his  superstitions  by 
sophistries  and  sorceries  of  every  kind.  He  gradually  became 
the  secret  head  of  the  heathen  party.  Through  the  favor  and 
mediation  of  the  empress  Eusebia,  he  visited  for  some  months 
the  schools  of  Athens  (a.d.  355),  where  he  was  initiated  in 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  thus  completed  his  transition  to 
the  Grecian  idolatry. 

This  heathenism,  however,  was  not  a  simple,  spontaneous 
growth;  it  was  all  an  artificial  and  morbid  production.  It 
was  the  heathenism  of  the  Neo-Platonic,  pantheistic  eclecti- 
cism, a  strange  mixture  of  philosophy,  poesy,  and  superstition, 
and,  in  Julian  at  least,  in  great  part  an  imitation  or  caricature 
of  Christianity.  It  sought  to  spiritualize  and  revive  the  old 
mythology  by  uniting  with  it  oriental  theosophemes  and  a  few 
Christian  ideas ;  taught  a  higher,  abstract  unity  above  the  mul- 
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tiplicity  of  the.natioDal  gods,  genii,  heroes,  and  natural  pow- 
ers ;  believed  in  immediate  communications  and  revelations  of 
the  gods  throngh  dreams,  visions,  oracles,  entrails  of  sacrifices, 
prodigies ;  and  stood  in  league  with  all  kinds  of  magical  and 
theurgic  arta  Julian  himself,  with  all  his  philosophical  intel- 
ligence, credited  the  most  insipid  legends  of  the  gods,  or  gave 
them  a  deeper,  mystic  meaning  by  the  most  arbitrary  allego- 
rical interpretation.  He  was  in  intimate  personal  intercourse 
with  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Hercules,  who  paid  their  noc- 
turnal visits  to  his  heated  fancy,  and  assured  him  of  their 
special  protection.  And  he  practised  the  art  of  divination  as 
a  master.*  Among  the  various  divinities  he  worshipped  with 
peculiar  devotion  the  great  King  Helios,  or  the  god  of  the  sun, 
whose  servant  he  called  himself,  and  whose  etherial  light  at- 
tracted him  already  in  tender  childhood  with  magic  force.  He 
regards  him  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  from  which  light, 
life  and  salvation  proceed  to  all  creatures.t  In  this  view 
of  a  supreme  divinity  he  made  an  approach  to  the  Christian 
monotheism,  but  substituted  an  airy  myth  and  pantheistic 
fancy  for  the  only  true  and  living  God  and  the  personal  histor- 
ical Christ 

His  moral  character  corresponds  with  the  preposterous  na- 
ture of  this  system.  With  all  his  brilliant  talents  and  stoical 
virtues,  he  wanted  the  genuine  simplicity  and  naturalness, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  true  greatness  of  mind  and 
character.  As  his  worship  of  Helios  was  a  shadowy  reflection 
of  the  Christian  monotheism,  and  so  far  an  involuntary  tri- 
bute to  the  religion  he  opposed,  so  in  his  artificial  and  ostenta- 
tious asceticism  we  can  only  see  a  caricature  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal monasticism  of  the  age  wliich  he  so  deeply  despised  for  its 
humility  and  spirituality.  He  was  full  of  aflectation,  vanity, 
sophistry,  loquacity,  and  a  master  in  the  art  of  dissimulation. 
Every  thing  he  said  or  wrote  was  studied  and  calculated  for 

•  Libaniiis  says  of  him,  Bpit.  p.  582 :  .  .  fiavriuv  re  rote  dgtaroi^  ;^;p(j/iei;of , 
oifTo^  re  uv  oMa/iuv  hf  r^  fixw  ^evTegog.  Ammianas  Maroellinus  calls  him, 
XXV,  4,  praesagioram  BoiBoitatioiii  Dimiae  deditus,  supentitioiUB  magis  qoam  eac- 
romm  legitimus  obieryator.    Comp.  Sozom.  V,  2. 

t  Comp.  hisfborth  Onldo,  which  is  derotod  to  the  praiM  of  HeUos. 
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effect.  Instead  of  discerning  the  spirit  of  the>age  and  patting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  current  of  true  progress,  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  a  party  of  no  vigor  or  promise,  and  thus  fell 
into  a  false  and  untenable  position,  at  variance  with  the  mis- 
sion of  a  ruler.  Great  minds,  indeed,  are  always  more  or  less 
at  war  with  their  age,  as  we  may  see  in  the  reformers,  in  the 
apostles,  nay,  in  Christ  himself.  But  their  antagonism'  pro- 
ceeds from  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  real  wants  and  a  sincere 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  age ;  it  is  all  progressive 
and  reformatory,  and  at  last  carries  the  deeper  spirit  of  the  age 
with  itself,  and  raises  it  to  a  higher  level.  The  antagonism  of 
Julian,  starting  with  a  radical  misconception  of  the  tendency 
of  history  and  animated  by  selfish  ambition,  was  one  of  retro- 
gression and  reaction,  in  addition,  was  devoted  to  a  bad  cause. 
He  had  all  the  faults,  and  therefore  deserved  the  tragic  fate 
of  a  fanatical  reactionist. 

His  apostasy  from  Christianity,  to  which  he  was  probably 
never  at  heart  committed,  Julian  himself  dates  as  early  as  his 
twentieth  year,  a.d.  351.  But  while  Constantius  lived,  he 
concealed  his  pagan  sympathies  with  consummate  hypocrisy, 
publicly  observed  Christian  ceremonies,  while  secretly  sacrifi- 
cing to  Jupiter  and  Helios,  kept  the  feast  of  Epiphany  in  the 
church  at  Yienne  as  late  as  January,  361,  and  praised  the  Em* 
poror  in  the  most  extravagant  style,  though  he  thoroughly 
hated  him,  and  after  his  death  all  the  more  bitterly  mocked 
him.*  For  ten  years  he  kept  the  mask.  After  December, 
356,  the  student  of  books  astonished  the  world  with  brilliant 
military  and  executive  powers  as  Csesar  in  Gaul,  which  was  at 
that  time  severely  threatened  by  the  German  barbarians  ;  ho 
won  the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  soldiers,  and  received  from 
them  the  dignity  of  Augustus.  Then  he  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion  against  his  suspicious  and  envious  imperial  cousin 
and  brother-in-law,  and  in  361  openly  declared  himself  a  friend 

*  Ck>mp.  Jul  Orat  I,  in  Constantil  Laudea ;  Epist  ad  Athenienses,  p.  270 ;  Cse- 
sarea,  p.  336  sq.  Even  heathen  authors  oonoede  his  dissimulation ;  as  Ammianus 
If  arc.  XXI,  2,  comp.  XXII,  5,  and  Libanius,  who  ezcusea  him  with  the  plea  of  re- 
gard to  his  security,  0pp.  p.  328,  ed.  Beiake. 
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of  the  gods.  By  the  sndden  death  of  Constantins  in  the  same 
year,  he  became  sole  head  of  the  Soman  empire,  and  in  De- 
cember, as  the  only  remaining  heir  of  the  house  of  Constan- 
tins,* made  his  entry  into  Constantinople  amidst  universal  ap- 
plause, and  rejoicing  over  escape  from  civil  war. 

He  immediately  gave  himself,  with  the  utmost  zeal,  to  the 
duties  of  his  high  station,  unweariedly  active  as  prince,  gen- 
eral, judge,  orator,  high-priest,  correspondent,  and  author.  He 
sought  to  unite  the  fame  of  an  Alexander,  a  Marcus  Aurelius, 
a  Plato,  and  a  Diogenes,  in  himself.  His  only  recreation  was 
a  change  of  labor.  He  would  use  at  once  his  hand  in  writing, 
his  ear  in  hearing,  and  his  voice  in  speaking.  He  considered 
his  whole  time  due  to  his  empire  and  the  culture  of  his  own 
mind.  In  the  eighteen  short  months  of  his  reign  (Dec.  361- 
June,  363),  he  made  the  plans  of  a  life-long  administration  and 
composed  most  of  his  literary  works.  He  practised  the  strictest 
economy  in  public  affairs,  banished  all  useless  luxury  from 
hii  court,  and  dismissed  with  one  decree  whole  hosts  of  bar- 
bers, cup-bearers,  cooks,  masters  of  ceremonies,  and  other  su- 
perfluous officers,  with  whom  the  palace  swarmed ;  but  sur- 
rounded himself  instead  with  equally  useless  pagan  mystics, 
sophists,  jugglers,  theurgists,  soothsayers,  babblers,  and  scof- 
fers, who  now  streamed  from  all  quarters  to  the  court.  In 
striking  contrast  with  his  predecessors,  he  maintained  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  philosopher  and  an  ascetic  in  his  manner  of  life, 
and  gratified  his  pride  and  vanity  with  contempt  of  the  pomp 
and  pleasures  of  the  imperial  purple.  He  lived  chiefly  on 
vegetable  diet,  abstaining  now  from  this  food,  now  from  that, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  god  or  goddess,  to  whom  the  day 
was  consecrated.  He  wore  common  clothing,  usually  slept  on 
the  floor,  let  his  beard  and  nails  grow,  and,  like  the  strict 
anchorites  of  Egypt,  neglected  the  laws  of  decency  and  clean- 
liness.f 

*  His  older  brother,  Gallus,  for  eome  time  emperor  at  Antioch,  had  already  been 
justly  deposed  by  Oonstantius  in  354,  and  beheaded,  for  his  entire  incapacity  and 
hia  merciless  cruelty. 

f  In  the  MisogogOD,  his  witty  apology  to  the  refined  Antiochians  for  his  philoso- 
phical beard,  p.  338  sq.,  he  boasts  of  this  cynic  ooarseneaSi  and  describes,  with 
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This  cynic  eccentricity  and  vain  ostentation  certainly  spoiled 
bis  reputation  for  simplicity  and  self-denial,  and  made  him 
ridiculous.  It  evinced,  also,  not  so  much  the  boldness  and 
wisdom  of  a  reformer,  as  the  pedantry  and  folly  of  a  reaction- 
ist In  military  and  executive  talent  he  was  not  inferior  to 
Constantine ;  while  in  mind  and  literary  culture  be  far  excelled 
him,  as  well  as  in  energy  and  moral  self-control ;  and,  doubt- 
less to  his  own  credit,  he  closed  his  public  career  at  the  age 
at  which  his  uncle's  began ;  but  he  entirely  lacked  the  clear 
and  sound  common  sense  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  that 
practical  statesmanship,  which  discerns  the  wants  of  the  age, 
\and  acts  according  to  them.  His  greatest  fault,  as  a  ruler,  was 
his  utterly  false  position  towards  the  paramount  question  of  his 
time,  that  of  religion.  This  was  the  cause  of  that  complete 
failure,  which  made  his  reign  as  trackless  as  a  meteor. 

The  ruling  passion  of  Julian,  and  the  soul  of  his  short  but 
most  active,  remarkable,  and  in  its  negative  results  instructive 
reign,  was  fanatical  love  of  the  pagan  religion  and  bitter  Ifti- 
tred  of  the  Christian,  at  a  time  when  the  former  had  already 
forever  given  up  to  the /latter  the  reins  of  government  in  the 
world.  He  considered  it  the  great  mission  of  his  life  to  restore 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  to  reduce  the  religion  of  Jesus 
first  to  a  contemptible  sect,  and  at  last,  if  possible,  to  utter  ex- 
tinction from  the  earth.  To  this  he  believed  himself  called  by 
the  gods  themselves,  and  in  this  faith  he  was  confirmed  by  the- 
urgic  arts,  visions,  and  dreams.    To  this  end  all  the  means, 

great  complaoenqr,  hia  long  pails,  his  ink-stained  hands,  his  rough,  unoombed  beard 
inhabited  (horribile  dicta)  by  certain  ^tfpia.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  contemporary  writers  give  him  the  credit  of  a  strict  chastity,  which  raises  him 
fiff  above  most  heathen  princes,  and  which  fhrnishes  another  proof  to  the  involun- 
tary influence  of  Christian  asceticism  upon  his  hfe.  Libanius  asserts  in  his  pane- 
gyric, that  Julian,  before  his  brief  married  life  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  a 
sister  of  Constantius,  never  knew  a  woman;  and  Mamertiaus  calls  his  lectulus, 
"  Yestalium  toris  purior.^  Add  to  this  the  testimony  of  the  honest  Ammianus  Mar- 
oellinus,  and  the  silence  of  Christian  antagonists.  Comp.  Gibbon,  c*  XXII,  note, 
60 ;  and  Oarwithen  and  Lyall :  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  etc.  p.  64.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Christians  accused  him  of  all  sorts  of  secret  crimes;  for  instance, 
the  butchering  of  boys  and  girls  (Gregor.  Orat  IIL,  p.  91,  and  Theodor.  HI.,  26, 
2t),  which  was  probably  an  unfounded  inference  fix>m  his  ianatical  zeal  for  bloody 
•aoifioes  and  divinationa 
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which  talent)  zeal,  and  power  conld  command,  were  applied ; 
and  the  failure  must  be  attributed  solely  to  the  intrinsic  folly 
and  impracticability  of  the  end  itself. 

1.  To  look  at  the  positive  side  of  his  plan,  the  restoration  and 
reformation  of  heathenism : 

ne  reinstated  in  its  ancient  splendor  the  worship  of  the  gods 
at  the  public  expense ;  called  forth  hosts  of  priests  from  con- 
cealment, conferred  upon  them  all  their  former  privileges,  and 
showed  them  every  honor ;  enjoined  upon  the  soldiers  and  civil 
officers  attendance  at  the  forsaken  temples  and  altars ;  forgot 
no  god  nor  goddess,  though  himself  specially  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  or  the  Sun ;  and  notwithstanding  his  par- 
simony in  other  respects,  caused  the  rarest  birds«and  whole  ^ 
herds  of  bulls  and  lambs  to  be  sacrificed,  until  the  continuance 
of  the  species  became  a  subject  of  concern.*  He  removed  the 
cross  and  the  monogram  of  Christ  from  the  coins  and  stand- 
ards, and  replaced  the  former  pagan  symbols.  He  surrounded 
the  statues  and  portraits  of  the  emperors  with  the  signs  of  idol- 
atry, that  every  one  might  be  compelled  to  bow  before  the 
gods,  who  would  pay  the  emperors  due  respect  He  advocated 
images  of  the  gods  on  the  same  grounds,  on  which  afterwards 
the  Christian  iconolaters  defended  the  images  of  the  saints.  If 
you  love  the  emperor,  if  you  love  your  father,  says  he,  you 
like  to  see  his  portrait ;  so  the  friend  of  the  gods  loves  to  look 
upon  their  images,  by  which  he  is  pervaded  with  reverence  for 
the  invisible  gods,  who  are  looking  down  upon  him. 

Julian  himself  led  the  way  by  a  complete  example.  He 
displayed  on  every  occasion  the  utmost  zeal  for  the  heathen 
religion,  and  performed  with  the  most  scrupulous  devotion  the 
offices  of  a  pontifex  maximus,  which  had  been  altogether  neg- 
lected, although  not  formally  abolished,  under  his  two  prede- 
cessors. Every  morning  and  evening  he  sacrificed  to  the  ris- 
iDg  and  setting  sun,  or  the  supreme  light-god  ;  every  night,  to 
the  moon  and  the  stars ;  every  day,  to  some  other  divinity, 
lie  prostrated  himself  devoutly  before  the  altars  and  the  ima- 

*  Ammianua  Marc,  XXV,  4  .  .  .  .  innumeras  sine  pammonia  pecudes  mao- 
taoB  ut  a^tiooaretur,  si  revertisaet  de  Parthia,  bovea  jam  defuturos. 
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ges,  not  allowing  the  most  violent  storm  to  prevent  him.  Sev- 
eral times  in  a  day,  surrounded  by  priests  and  dancing  women, 
he  sacrificed  a  hundred  bulls,  himself  furnishing  the  wood  and 
kindling  the  flames.  He  used  the  knife  himself,  and,  as  harus- 
pex,  searched  with  his  own  hand  the  secrets  of  the  future  in  the 
reeking  entrails. 

But  his  zeal  found  no  echo,  and  only  made  him  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  cultivated  heathen  themselves.  He  complains 
repeatedly  of  the  indiflFerence  of  his  party,  and  accuses  one  of 
his  priests  of  a  secret  league  with  Christian  bishops.  The 
spectators  at  his  sacrifices  came  not  from  devotion,  but  from 
curiosity,  and  grieved  the  devout  emperor  by  their  rounds  of 
#applause,  a«  if  he  were  simply  a  theatrical  actor  of  religion. 
Often  there  were  no  spectators  at  all.  When  he  endeavored  to 
restore  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Daphneus  in  the  famous  cypress 
grove  at  Antioch,  and  arranged  for  a  magnificent  procession, 
with  libation,  dances,  and  incense,  he  found  in  the  temple  one 
solitary  old  priest,  and  this  priest  ominously  offered  in  sacri- 
fice— a  goose.* 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Julian  sought  to  renovate  and 
transform  heathenism  by  incorporating  with  it  the  morals  of 
Christianity ;  vainly  thinking  thus  to  bring  it  back  to  its  origi- 
nal purity.  In  this  he  himself  unwittingly  and  unwillingly 
bore  witness  to  the  poverty  of  the  heathen  religion,  and  paid 
the  highest  tribute  to  the  Christian ;  and  the  Christians  for 
this  reason  not  inaptly  called  him  an  "  ape  of  Christianity." 

In  the  first  place  he  proposed  to  improve  the  irreclaimable 

*  Misopog.  p.  362  sq.,  where  Julian  himself  relates  this  ludicrous  scene,  and 
Tents  his  anger  at  the  Antiochians  for  squandering  the  rich  incomes  of  the  temple 
upon  Christianity  and  worldly  pleasures.  Dr.  Baur,  ].  c.  p.  17,  justly  remarks  on 
JoHan's  zeal  for  idolatry :  "  Seine  ganze  personliche  Erscheinung,  der  Mangel  an 
innerer  Haltung  in  seinem  Benehmen  gegen  Heiden  und  Christen,  die  stete  Un- 
rohe  und  sehwarmerlsche  Aufregung,  in  welcher  er  sich  befand,  wonn  er  von  Tem- 
pel  KU  Tempel  eilte,  auf  alien  Altaren  opferte  und  nichts  unversucht  licss,  um  den 
•  heidnischen  Cultua^  dessen  hochstes  Vorbild  er  selbst  als  Pontifcx  maximxis  sein 
ioUte,  in  seinem  ToUen  Glanz  und  Oeprange,  mit  alien  seinen  Ceremonien  und  Mys- 
terien  wiederherzustellen,  macht  euien  Eindruck  der  es  kaum  verkennen  liisst 
wie  wenig  er  sich  selbst  das  XJnnatiirliche  und  Erfolglose  eines  solchen  Strebens 
yerbergen  konnte." 
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priesthood  after  the  model  of  the  Christian  clergy.  The 
priests,  as  true  mediators  between  the  gods  and  men,  should  be 
constantly  in  the  temples,  should  occupy  themselves  with  holy 
things,  should  study  no  immoral  or  skeptical  books  of  the 
school  of  Epicurus  and  Pyrrho,  but  the  works  of  Homer,  Py- 
thagoras, Plato,  Chrysippus,  Zeno ;  they  should  visit  no  tav- 
erns nor  theatres,  should  pursue  no  dishonorable  trade,  should 
give  alms,  practise  hospitality,  live  in  strict  chastity  and  tem- 
perance, wear  simple  clothing,  but  in  their  official  functions 
always  appear  in  the  costliest  garments  and  most  imposing 
dignity.  Then,  he  borrowed  from  the  constitution  and  worship 
of  the  church  a  hierarchical  system  of  orders  and  a  sort  of 
penitential  discipline,  with  excommunication,  absolution,  and 
restoration,  besides  a  fixed  ritual  embracing  didactic  and  mu- 
sical elements.  Mitred  priests  in  purple  were  to  edify  the  peo- 
ple regularly  with  sermons ;  that  is,  with  allegorical  expo- 
sitions and  practical  applications  of  absurd  and  immoral 
mythological  stories.  Every  temple  was  to  have  a  well-ar- 
ranged choir,  and  the  congregation  its  responses.  And  finally, 
Julian  established  in  different  provinces  monasteries,  nunne- 
ries, and  hospitals  for  the  sick,  for  orphans,  and  for  foreigners 
without  distinction  of  religion,  appropriated  to  them  consider- 
able suras  from  the  public  treasury,  and  at  the  same  time, 
though  fruitlessly,  invited  voluntary  contributions.  He  made 
the  noteworthy  concession,  that  the  heathen  did  not  help 
even  their  own  brethren  in  faith ;  while  the  Jews  never 
begged,  and  '*  the  godless  Galileans,"  as  ho  malignantly  styles 
the  Christians,  supplied  not  only  their  own,  but  even  the 
heathen  poor,  and  thus  aided  the  worst  of  causes  by  a  good 
life. 

But  of  course  all  these  attempts  to  regenerate  heathenism 
by  foreign  elements  were  utterly  futile.  They  were  like  gal- 
vanizing a  decaying  corpse,  or  grafting  fresh  scions  on  a  dead 
trunk,  or  sowing  good  seed  on  a  rock,  or  pouring  new  wine 
into  old  bottles,  bursting  the  bottles  and  wasting  the  wine. 

2.  The  negative  side  of  Julian's  plan  was  the  suppression  and 
final  extinction  of  Christianity, 

In  this  he  proceeded  with  extraordinary  sagacity.    He  ab- 
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stained  from  bloody  persecation,  because  he  would  not  forego 
the  credit  of  philosophical  toleration,  nor  give  the  church  the 
credit  of  a  new  martyrdom.  A  history  of  three  centuries  also 
had  proved  that  violent  measures  were  fruitless.  According 
to  Libanius  it  was  a  principle  with  him,  that  fire  and  sword 
cannot  change  a  man's  faith,  and  that  persecution  only  begets 
hypocrites  and  martyrs.  Finally,  he  doubtless  perceived,  that 
the  Christians  were  too  numerous  to  be  assailed  by  a  general 
persecution  without  danger  of  a  bloody  civil  war.  Hence  he 
oppressed  the  church  "  gently,"  *  under  show  of  equity  and 
universal  toleration.  He  persecuted  not  so  much  the  Christians, 
as  Christianity,  by  endeavoring  to  draw  off  its  confessors.  He 
thought  he  could  obtain  this  result  of  persecution  without  incur- 
ring the  personal  reproach  and  the  public  danger  of  persecution 
itself.  His  disappointments  however  increased  his  bitterness, 
and  had  he  returned  victorious  from  the  Persian  war,  he  would 
probably  have  resorted  to  open  violence.  In  fact  Gregory 
"NsLzianzen  and  Sozomen,  and  some  heathen  writers  also,  tell  of 
local  persecutions  in  the  provinces,  particularly  at  Anthusa  and 
Alexandria,  with  which  the  emperor  is,  at  least  indirectly,  to 
be  charged.  His  officials  acted  in  those  cases  not  under  public 
orders,  indeed,  but  according  to  the  secret  wish  of  Julian,  who 
ignored  their  illegal  proceedings  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then 
revealed  his  real  views  by  lenient  censure  and  substantial 
acquittal  of  the  offending  magistrates. 

He  first,  therefore,  employed  against  the  Christians  of  all 
parties  and  sects  the  policy  of  toleration,  in  hope  of  their 
destroying  each  other  by  internal  controversies.  He  permitted 
the  orthodox  bishops  and  all  other  clergy,  who  had  been 
banished  under  Constantius,  to  return  to  their  dioceses,  and 
left  Arians,  ApoUinarians,  Kovatians,  Macedonians,  D^natists, 
and  so  on,  to  themselves.  He  affected  compassion  for  the 
"  poor,  blind,  deluded  Galileans,  who  forsook  the  most  glorious 
privilege  of  man,  the  worship  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  instead 
of  them  worshipped  dead  men  and  dead  men's  bones."  He 
once  even  suffered  himself  to  be  insulted  by  a  blind  bishop. 


•  » 


EmeiK^e  ipid^tro,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Orat  lY,  ezpresBes  it 
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Maris  of  Chalcedon,  who,  when  reminded  by  him,  that  the 
Galilean  GK>d  could  not  restore  his  eyesight,  answered:  ^^I 
thank  my  God  for  my  blindness,  which  spares  me  the  painful 
sight  of  such  an  impious  apostate  as  thou  art"  He  afterwards, 
however,  caused  the  bishop  to  be  sevjerely  punished.*  So  in 
Antioch,  also,  he  bore  with  philosophic  equanimity  the  ridicule 
of  the  Christian  populace,  but  avenged  himself  on  the  mhabi- 
tants  of  the  city  by  unsparing  satire  in  the  Misopogon.  His 
whole  bearing  towards  the  Christians  was  instinct  with  bitter 
hatred  and  accompanied  with  sarcastic  mockery .f  This  be- 
trays itself  even  in  the  contemptuous  term,  Oalileans,  which 
he  constantly  applies  to  them  after  the  fashion  of  the  Jews, 
and  which  he  probably  also  commanded  to  be  given  them  by 
others.^  He  considered  them  a  sect  of  fanatics,  contemptible 
to  men  and  hateful  to  the  gods,  and  as  atheists  in  open  war 
with  all  that  was  sacred  and  divine  in  the  world.§  He  some* 
times  had  representatives  of  di£ferent  parties  dispute  in  his 
presence,  and  then  exclaimed :  '^  'N'o  wild  beasts  are  so  fierce 
and  irreconcilable  as  the  Galilean  sectarians.''  When  he  found, 
that  toleration  was  rather  profitable  than  hurtful  to  the  church, 
and  tended  to  soften  the  vehemence  of  doctrinal  controversies,  he 
proceeded,  for  example,  to  banish  Athanasius,  who  was  particu- 
larly offensive  to  him,  from  Alexandria,  and  even  from  Egypt, 
calling  this  greatest  man  of  his  age  an  insignificant  manikin,  | 
and  reviling  him  with  vulgar  language,  because  through  his  in- 
fluence many  prominent  heathen,  especially  heathen  women, 
passed  over  to  Christianity.  His  toleration,  therefore,  was 
neither  that  of  genuine  humanity,  nor  that  of  religious  indiffer- 

*  Socntes:  H.  £.  m,  12. 

f  Gibbon  well  saja,  ch.  XXIII :  '*  He  affected  to  pity  the  unhappy  Ghristians, 
. .  .  but  his  pity  was  degraded  by  contempt,  his  contempt  was  imbittered  by  hatred ; 
t&d  the  sentiments  of  Julian  were  expressed  in  a  style  of  sarcastic  wit,  which  in- 
flicts  a  deep  and  deadly  wound  whenever  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  sorereign." 

X  Perhaps  there  also  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  a  secret  fear  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
u  Warburton  (p.  85)  suggests ;  since  the  Neo-Platonists  believed  in  the  mysteri- 
OQs  virtue  of  namesL 

§  &9e3ei(,  dvaae(3etCf  uBeoi,  Their  religion  he  calls  a  nupia  or  iirovoia.  Ck)mp. 
Ep.  7  (ap.  Heyler  p.  190). 

I  * KvdpiiitiaKOf  threX^^. 
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entism,  but  a  hypocritical  mask  for  a  fanatical  love  of  heathen- 
ism and  a  bitter  hatred  of  Christianity. 

This  appears  in  his  open  partiality  and  injustice  against  the 
Christians.  His  liberal  patronage  of  heathenism  was  in  itself 
an  injury  to  Christianity.  Nothing  gave  him  greater  joy 
than  an  apostasy,  and  he  held  out  the  temptation  of  splendid 
reward ;  thus  himself  employing  the  impure  means  of  pro- 
selyting, with  which  he  reproached  the  Christians.  Once  he 
even  advocated  conversion  by  violent  measures.  While  he 
called  the  heathen  to  all  the  higher  offices,  and,  in  case  of  their 
palpable  disobedience,  inflicted  very  mild  punishment,  if  any 
at  all,  the  Christians  were  every  where  disregarded,  and 
their  complaints  dismissed  from  the  tribunal  with  a  mocking 
reference  to  their  Master's  precept,  to  give  their  enemy  their 
cloak  also  with  their  coat,  and  turn  the  other  cheek  to  his 
blows.  They  were  removed  from  military  and  civil  office,  de- 
prived of  all  their  former  privileges,  oppressed  with  taxes,  and 
compelled  to  restore  without  indemnity  the  temple  property 
with  all  their  own  improvements  on  it,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  public  idolatry.  Upon  occasion  of  a  controversy 
between  the  Arians  and  the  orthodox  at  Edessa,  Julian  divided 
the  church  among  his  soldiers,  and  confiscated  the  property, 
under  the  sarcastic  pretence  of  facilitating  the  entrance  of 
Christians  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  from  which,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  their  religion,  riches  might  exclude  them. 

Equally  unjust  and  tyrannical  was  the  law,  which  placed 
all  the  state  schools  under  the  direction  of  heathen,  and  pro- 
hibited Christians  to  teach  the  sciences  and  the  arts.*  Ju- 
lian would  thus  deny  the  Christian  youth  the  advantages  of 
education,  and  compel  them  either  to  sink  into  ignorance  and 

*  Gregory  of  Naz.,  Drat  IV,  censures  the  emperor  bitterly  for  forbidding  tho 
Christians  what  was  the  common  property  of  all  rational  men,  as  if  it  were  the  ez- 
dusive  possession  of  the  Greek&  Eyen  the  heathen  Ammianus  Maroellinns,  XXII, 
10,  condemns  this  measure :  "  niud  autem  erat  inclemens,  obruendum  perenni  silen- 
tio,  quod  arcebat  docere  magistros  rhetoricos  et  grammaticos,  ritus  Ghristiani  cul- 
tores."  Gibbon  is  equally  decided.  Directly,  Julian  forbade  Christians  only  to 
teach,  but  indirectly  also  to  learn  classical  literature ;  as  they  were  of  course  un- 
willing to  go  to  heathen  Bchool& 
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barbarism,  or  to  imbibe  with  the  study  of  the  classics  in  the 
heathen  schools  the  principles  of  idolatry.  In  his  view  the 
Hellenic  writings,  especially  the  works  of  the  poets,  were  not 
only  literary,  but  also  religions  documents  to  which  the  heathen 
had  an  ^clnsive  claim,  and  he  regarded  Christianity  as  irrecon- 
cilable with  genuine  human  culture.  The  Galileans,  says  he 
in  ridicole,  should  content  themselves  with  expounding  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  in  their  churches,  instead  of  profaning  the 
glorious  Greek  authors.  For  it  is  preposterous  and  ungrate- 
ful, for  them  to  study  the  writings  of  the  classics,  and  yet 
despise  the  gods,  whom  the  authors  revered ;  since  the  gods 
were  in  fiict  the  authors  and  guides  of  the  minds  of  a  Homer, 
a  Hesiod,  a  Demosthenes,  a  Thucydides,  an  Isocrates,  and  a 
Lysias,  and  these  writers  consecrated  their  works  to  Mercury 
or  the  mnses."^  Hence  he  especially  hated  the  learned  church 
teachers,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Kazianzen,  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea, 
who  applied  classical  culture  to  the  refutation  of  heathen- 
ism and  the  defence  of  Christianity.  To  evade  his  interdict, 
the  two  Apollinaris  produced  with  all  haste  Christian  imita- 
tions of  Homer,  Pindar,  Euripides,  and  Menander,  which  were 
considered  by  Sozomen  equal  to  the  originals,  but  soon  passed 
into  oblivion.  Gregory  also  wrote  the  tragedy  of  "The  suflFer- 
ing  Christ,"  and  several  hymns,  which  still  exist.  Thus  these 
&thers  bore  witness  to  the  indispensableness  of  classical  litera- 
ture for  a  higher  Christian  education,  and  the  church  has  ever 
since  maintained  the  same  view.f 

Julian  further  sought  to  promote  his  cause  by  literary  assaults 
upon  the  Christian  religion ;  himself  writing,  shortly  before  his 
death,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  the  Persian  cam- 
paign, a  bitter  work  against  it,  of  which  some  fragments  are 
left  in  the  refutation  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria.    Julian  repeated 

♦  Epist  42. 

f  Dr.  Baur  (1.  c.  p.  42)  unjustlj  charges  the  fitthers  with  the  contradiction  of 
makiDg  use  of  the  claasics  as  necessary  means  of  education,  and  yet  of  condemning 
hea^enism  as  a  work  of  Satan.  But  this  is  only  the  one  side,  which  has  its  element 
of  truth  especially  as  applied  to  the  heathen  religion ;  while  on  the  other  side  they 
admowledgod,  after  Clement  and  Origen,  the  working  of  the  divine  Logos  in  the 
HeQenic  philosophy  and  poetry  preparing  the  way  for  Christianity. 
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the  arguments  of  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  expanded  them  by  his 
larger  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  and  breathed  into  all  a 
bitter  hatred.  He  calls  the  religion  of  "  the  Galilean,"  or  "  the 
dead  Jew,"  as  he  called  Jesns,  an  impious  human  invention 
and  a  conglomeration  of  the  worst  elements  of  Judaism  and 
heathenism  without  the  good  of  either.  Hence  he  compares 
the  Christians  to  leeches  which  draw  all  impure  blood  and 
leave  the  pure.  He  puts  the  Bible  far  below  Hellenic  literature. 
The  first  Christians  he  styles  most  contemptible  men,  and  the 
Christians  of  his  day  he  charges  with  ignorance,  intolerance, 
and  superstitious  worship  of 'dead  persons,  bones  and  the  wood 
of  the  cross. 

3.  To  the  same  hostile  design  against  Christianity  is  to  be 
referred  the  favor  of  Julian  to  its  old  hereditary  enemy, 
Judaism. 

The  emperor,  in  an  ofiGicial  document,  affected  reverence  for 
that  ancient  popular  religion  and  sympathy  with  its  adherents, 
praised  their  firmness  under  misfortune,  and  condemned  their 
oppressors.  He  exempted  Jews  from  burdensome  taxation, 
and  even  encouraged  tiiem  to  return  to  the  holy  land  and  to 
rebuild  the  temple  on  Moriah  in  its  original  splendor.  He  ap- 
propriated considerable  sums  to  this  object  from  the  public 
treasury,  intrusted  his  accomplished  minister  Alypius  with  the 
supervision  of  the  building,  and  promised,  if  he  should  return 
victorious  from  the  Persian  war,  to  honor  with  his  own  pre- 
sence the  solemnities  of  reconsecration,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Mosaic  sacrificial  worship.^ 

His  real  purpose  in  this  undertaking  was  certainly  not  to 
advance  the  Jewish  religion;  for  in  his  work  against  the 
Christians  he  speaks  with  great  contempt  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  ranks  Moses  and  Solomon  far  below  the  pagan  lawgivers 
and  philosophers.  His  object  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
was  rather,  in  the  first  place,  to  enhance  the  splendor  of  his 
reign  and  thus  gratify  his  personal  vanity ;  and,  then,  most 
probably  to  put  to  shame  the  prophecy  of  Jesns  respecting  the 

*  Jal  Bpist  26,  which  is  addraesed  to  the  Jews^  and  ii  mentioned  also  bj 
Soaomen,  Y,  22. 
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destraction  of  the  temple  (which,  however,  was  actually  ful- 
filled three  handred  years  before  once  for  all),  to  deprive  the 
Christians  of  their  most  popular  argament  against  the  Jews, 
and  to  break  the  power  of  the  new  religion  in  Jerusalem.'^ 

The  Jews  now  poured  from  east  and  west  into  the  holy  city 
of  their  fathers,  which  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  they  had  been 
forbidden  to  visit,  and  entered  with  fanatical  zeal  upon  this 
great  national  religious  work,  in  hope  of  the  speedy  introduction 
of  the  Messianic  reign  and  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  prophecies. 
Women  brought  their  most  costly  ornaments,  turned  them  into 
silver  shovels  and  spades,  and  carried  even  the  earth  and  stones 
of  the  holy  spot  in  their  silken  aprons.  But  the  united  power 
of  heathen  emperor  and  Jewish  nation  was  insufiGicient  to 
restore  a  work,  which  had  been  overthrown  by  the  judgment 
of  God.  Bepeated  attempts  at  the  building  were  utterly 
frustrated,  as  even  a  contemporary  heathen  historian  of  con- 
ceded credibility  relates,  by  fiery  eruptions  from  subterranean 
vaults  ;t  and  perhaps,  as  Ohristian  writers  add,  by  a  violent 

*  Gibbon,  c.  XXIII :  "  The  refitoration  of  the  Jewish  temple  was  secretl/  oon- 
sected  with  the  rain  of  the  Christian  church/' 

\  Julian  himself  seems  to  admit  the  failure  of  the  work,  but,  more  prudentlj,  is 
Blent  as  to  the  cause,  in  a  fragment  of  an  epistle  or  oration,  p.  295  ed.  Spanh., 
where  he  asks:  Tt  negl  tov  ^ed  (^aovai,  tov  nag*  aiTol^  rgirov  dvarganivro^ 
iynpofuvov  6k  oh6l  vvv :  "  What  will  they  (ie.,  the  Jewish  prophets)  saj  of  their  own 
temple,  which  has  been  three  times  destroyed,  and  is  not  eyon  now  restored?  This 
I  have  said  (he  continues)  with  no  wish  to  reproach  them,  for  I  myself^  at  so  late  a 
day,  had  intended  to  rebuild  it  for  the  honor  of  Him  who  was  worshipped  there.** 
According  to  the  words  next  following,  he  seems  to  have  seen  in  the  event  a  sign 
of  the  divine  displeasure  with  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  but  intended,  after  his  return 
from  the  Persian  war,  to  attempt  the  work  anew.  The  impartial  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  himself  a  professed  pagan,  a  fHend  of  Julian  and  his  companion  in  arms, 
tells  us  more  particularly,  lib.  XXIII,  I :  Quum  itaque  rei  fortiter  instaret  Alypius, 
javaretque  provinciae  rector,  meiuendi  globi  flammarum  prope  fundamenta  crebris 
tssultibus  erumpentes  fi^cere  locum  exustis  aliquoties  operantibus  inaccessum; 
hooque  modo  elemento  destinatius  repellente  cessavit  inceptum.  ("  Aiypius  there- 
fore set  himself  vigorously  to  the  work  and  was  seconded  by  the  governor  of  the 
province ;  when  fearflil  balls  of  fire,  breaking  out  near  the  foundations,  continued 
their  attacks,  till  the  workmen,  after  repeated  scorchings,  could  approach  no  more, 
and  thus  the  fierce  element  obstinately  repelling  them,  he  gave  up  his  attempt") 
Hkdiaelis^  Lardner,  Gibbon,  Guizot,  Milman  (note  on  Gibbon),  Gieseler,  and  others, 
endeavor  to  explain  this  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  resulting  from  the  bituminous 
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whirlwind,  lightning,  earthquakes,  and  miracalous  signs,  espe- 
cially a  laminous  cross,  in  the  heavens  \*  so  that  the  workmen 
either  perished  in  the  flames,  or  fled  from  the  devoted  spot  in 
terror  and  despair.  Thus,  instead  of  depriving  the  Christians 
of  a  support  of  their  faith,  Julian  only  furnished  them  a  new 
argument  in  the  ruins  of  this  fruitless  labor. 

The  providential  frustration  of  this  project  is  a  symbol  of  the 
whole  reign  of  Julian,  which  soon  afterwards  sank  into  an  early 
grave.    As  Gsesar  he  had  conquered  the  barbarian  enemies  of 

nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  subterranean  vavlta  and  reservoirs  of  the  temple  hill,  of 
which  Josephus  and  Tacitus  speak.  When  Herod,  in  building  the  temple,  wished 
to  penetrate  into  the  tomb  of  David,  to  obtain  its  treasures,  fire  likewise  broke  out 
and  consumed  the  workmen,  according  to  Joseph.  Antiqu.  Jud.  XYI,  7^  §  1.  But 
when  Titus  undermined  the  temple,  a.d.  70,  when  Hadrian  built  there  the  .£lia 
Capitolina,  in  135,  and  when  Omar  built  a  Turkish  mosque  in  644,  no  such  destruc- 
tive phenomena  occurred  so  &r  as  we  know.  We  must  therefore  believe,  that  Pro- 
vidence itseltl  bj  these  natural  causes,  prevented  the  rebuilding  of  the  national 
sanctuary  of  the  Jews. 

*  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoreti  Philostorgiua,  Rufinus, 
Ambrose,  Cbryeostom :  all  of  whom  regard  the  event  as  supernatural,  although 
they  differ  somewhat  in  detail.  Theodoret  speaks  first  of  a  violent  whirlwind, 
which  scattered  about  vast  quantities  of  lime,  sand,  and  other  building  materials, 
and  was  followed  by  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning;  Socrates  mentions  fire  fipom 
heaven,  which  melted  the  workmen^s  tools,  spades,  axes  and  saws ;  both  add  an 
earthquake,  which  threw  up  the  stones  of  the  old  foundations,  filled  up  the  excava- 
tion, and,  as  Rufinus  has  it,  threw  down  the  neighboring  buildings.  At  length  a 
calm  succeeded  the  commotion,  and,  according  to  Gregory,  a  luminous  Cross  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  appeared  in  the  sky,  nay,  crosses  were  impressed  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  persons  present,  which  were  shining  by  night  (Rufinus)  and  would 
not  wash  out  (Socrates).  Of  these  writers,  however,  Gregory  alone  is  a  contempo- 
rary witness,  relating  the  event  in  the  year  of  its  occurrence,  863,  and  that  with 
the  assurance,  that  even  the  heathen  did  not  call  it  in  question  (Orat  lY,  p. 
110-113).  The  Greek  and  Roman  church  historians,  and  Warburton,  Mosheim, 
SchroQckb,  Neander,  Guericke,  Kurtz,  Newman,  Robertson,  and  others,  of  the  Pro- 
testant, vindicate  the  miraculous,  or  at  least  providential  character  of  this  remarkable 
event.  Gomp.  also  J.  H.  Newman  (since  gone  over  to  Romanism):  Essay  on  the 
Miracles  recorded  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  prefixed  to  tho  Oxford  Tractarian  trans- 
lation of  Fleury's  Eccles.  Hist,  from  881-400  (Oxf.  1842)  pp.  CLXXV-CLXXXV. 
Warburton  and  Newman  defend  even  the  erosses,  and  refer  to  similar  cases,  for  in- 
stance one  in  England  in  1610,  where  marks  of  a  cross  of  a  phosphoric  nature,  and 
resembling  meteoric  phenomena,  appeared  in  connection  with  lightning  and  produced 
by  electricity.  In  Julian's  case  they  assume  that  the  immediate  cause  which  set  all 
these  various  physical  agents  in  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom, 
was  fapematoraL 
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Ae  Boman  empire  in  the  West ;  and  now  he  proposed,  as  ruler 
of  the  world,  to  humble  its  enemies  in  the  East,  and  by  the 
conqaest  of  Persia  to  win  the  renown  of  a  second  Alexander. 
He  prondly  rejected  all  proposals  of  peace ;  crossed  the  Tigris 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixty-five  thousand  men,  after  win- 
tering in  Antioch,  and  after  solemn  consultation  of  the  oracle; 
took  several  fortified  towns  in  Mesopotamia ;  exposed  himself 
to  every  hardship  and  peril  of  war ;  restored  at  the  same  time, 
whenever  he  could  (not  every  where),  the  worship  of  the  gods ; 
but  brought  his  army  into  a  most  critical  position,  and  in  an 
nnimportant  nocturnal  skirmish,  received  from  a  hostile  arrow 
a  mortal  wound.  He  died  soon  after,  on  the  27th  of  June,  363, 
in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  life ;  according  to  heathen  testi- 
mony, in  the  proud  repose  and  dignity  of  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
conversing  of  the  glory  of  the  soul  (the  immortality  of  which, 
however,  he  considered  at  best  an  uncertain  opinion)  ;*  but  ac- 
cording to  later  and  somewhat  doubtful  Christian  accounts,  f  with 
the  hopeless  exclamation:  ^* Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered  I" 

So  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  prince,  who  darkened  his 
brilliant  military,  executive  and  literary  talents,  and  a  rare 
energy,  by  a  fanatical  zeal  for  a  false  religion  and  opposition 
to  the  true ;  and  earned,  instead  of  immortal  honor,  the  shame 
of  an  unsuccessful  apostate. 

With  Julian  himself  fell  also  his  artificial,  galvanized  heath* 
enism  "like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leaving  not  a  rack  be- 
hind," save  the  great  lesson,  that  it  is  impossible  to  swim  against 

the  stream  of  histbiy  or  to  stop  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

>  '.  .    • '  ■ 

*  Ammianiu^  L  XXY,  3.  He  waa  himfielf  in  the  campaign,  and  gerved  in  the 
bodj  guard  of  the  emperor ;  thus  having  the  best  opportunity  for  observation. 

f  Sozomen,  VI,  2 ;  Theodoret,  III,  25  {^evUfiKag  TdXe7.Ql^) ;  then,  somewhat 
differing,  Philostorgiua,  YU,  15.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  on  the  contrary,  who  else- 
where presents  Julian  in  the  worst  light,  knows  nothing  of  this  exclamation,  to 
which  cMie  may  apply  the  Italian  maxim :  Se  non  h  vero,  d  ben  trovato.  The 
above-named  historians  mention  also  other  incidents  of  the  death,  not  very  credible ; 
e.  g.  that  he  threw  towards  heaven  a  handfU  of  blood  from  his  wound ;  that  he 
blasphemed  the  heathen  gods ;  that  Christ  appeared  to  him,  etc.  Sozomen  quotes 
alao  the  groundless  assertion  of  Libanius,  that  the  mortal  wound  was  inflicted  not 
by  a  Persian,  but  by  a  Christian,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  add  that  he  could  hardly 
be  blamed  who  did  this  '*  noble  deed  for  Ood  and  for  his  religion." 

2 
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Abt.  IL— the  ENGLISH  TONGUE  A  KEW  SPEECH. 

Bj  Frakois  a.  Maboh,  Prof,  of  the  English  Langaage  and  Comparatiye 

PhUology,  Baston,  Pa.* 

His  inotlier  tongue  is  the  scholar's  true  foster  mother.  She 
takes  him  as  soon  as  the  light  of  consciousness  shines  in  his 
eyes;  teaches  him  how  to  analyse  and  name  the  indefinite 
apparitions  of  sense;  leads  him  on  to  reason,  and  supplies  him 
with  instruments ;  moulds  his  passions  and  sentiments  to  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  hearts  and  souls  whose  words  of  fire  she 
loves  to  repeat;  raises  his  religious  feelings  to  supernatural 
elevation  by  her  utterance  of  the  revealed  "Word ;  and  ever 
present  to  his  consciousness,  like  the  light  which  surrounds  us, 
or  the  air  we  breathe,  or  the  blood  in  our  own  proper  veins, 
quickens  us,  develops  us,  leads  us,  serves  us  with  an  ever  active 
attention  which  may  be  fitly  compared  to  the  providence  of 
God.  "We  are  about  to  speak  of  the  English  language,  our 
most  noble  foster  mother ;  and  what  we  have  to  say  is  in  the 
form  of  an  illustration  of  the  proposition  that  the  English  is  a 
new  speech.  A  new  speech !  It  is  not,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
a  mixture  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman.  It  is  not,  as  it  is  now 
pronounced  by  Teutonic  scholars,  a  development  of  Anglo- 
Saxon.  In  opposition  to  the  mixture  doctrine,  it  is  a  living 
unity,  an  organic  whole ;  having  its  final  causes  within  itself, 
its  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  its  beauty  of  part,  its  beauty  as  a 
whole;  its  vitality,  growth,  and  symmetry.  In  opposition  to 
the  development  statement,  it  is  a  new  being.  It  is  not  the 
Anglo-Saxon  grown.  Jt  may  be  called  a  son  of  Saxon  and 
Norman  parents.  But  then  it  should  be  said  that  this  son  is  a 
genius.    Some  sons  are  only  copies  of  their  father  or  mother; 

*  Tlus  artide  was  prepared  for  an  oration  before  the  Sodety  of  the  Alumni  of 
Amherat  College,  at  the  Oommencement  of  1860 ;  and  ia  now  printed  as  delivered, 
with  an  ocoaaional  change  of  the  form  of  addreai.  It  is  hoped  this  may  Boffidently 
txplain  its  peculiarities  of  style. 
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but  this  son  is  a  Shakspeare,  whose  wonderful  gifts  come  from 
neither  father  nor  mother.  And  it  should  further  be  said  that 
it  is  the  founder  of  a  new  line,  and  not  the  flower  of  an  old 
race.  Its  look  is  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past  The  Greek 
had  its  genius,  sovereign,  unapproachable.  It  is  the  foremost 
and  the  greatest  of  the  languages  of  its  class.  It  has  a  peculiar 
quality  and  flavor,  the  mysterious  vitality  and  charm  which 
belong  to  the  rarest  favorites  of  nature.  But  the  Greek  is  the 
flower  of  the  Indian  languages.  It  is  many-doubled,  lustrous, 
fragrant,  but  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  all  turned  into  petals.. 
It  will  bear  no  seed,  will  have  no  successor.  Such  a  language 
could  never  bespoken  except  by  such  a  people;  and  such  a 
people  could  not  live  except  in  such  a  country,  beneath  that 
clear  sky,  within  hearing  of  those  laughing  waters.  There 
could  be  no  hope  of  daughters  more  beautiful  than  this  most 
beautiful  mother.  It  is  a  possession  for  all  time,  but  only  for 
the  choice  spirits  of  all  time.  It  may  be  felt  by  those  who  love 
it,  but  its  historical  position  can  be  understood  only  from  the 
side  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  kindred  eastern  dialects.  The 
qualities  which  are  strangest  to  us  are  those  which  are  common 
to  the  East — the  abundance,  the  flexibility,  the  smoothness,  the 
flow.  In  these  qualities  it  is  surpassed  by  the  Sanskrit ;  it  is 
identical  in  kind,  and  surpassed  in  degree.  It  is  like  the  ext- 
ern serpent,  winding,  involved,  many-jointed,  flexible,  smooth, 
brilliant  in  color;  or  a  tropical  forest,  with  its  palms  and 
vines  and  flowers  interlocked  and  inter  wreathed,  but  shot 
through  to  its  depths  with  the  sunlight.  Seen  from  our  side, 
these  seem  miracles  of  nature ;  from  the  eastern  side,  they  are 
the  common  heritage  of  the  Arian  race.  The  Greek  is  the 
bright  consummate  flower  of  the  Eastern  languages,  not  the 
tough  seed  whence  new  forests  were  to  spring  in  the  West. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  Greek  is  true  of  the  German,  the 
flower  of  Teutonic  tongues ;  and  of  the  French,  the  flower  of 
Romance  languages ;  but  the  English  looks  to  the  future,  not 
to  the  past  The  Teutonic  hen  which  hatched  this  eagle's  egg 
looks  with  increased  amazement  at  the  gnarled  muscles,  the 
talons,  the  beak,  the  terrible  eye  of  this  proud  bird,  and  cackles 
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confnsedlj  at  his  scream.    He  looks  to  the  fatnre,  the  true  lord 
of  nations. 

As  an  element  in  history,  then,  when  we  compare  its  rela- 
tions to  the  past  and  to  the  fatore,  the  English  language  stands 
forth  as  new. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  develop  a  complete  classification  of 
languages,  and  assign  its  place  to  the  English  with  scientific 
precision. 

We  proceed,  however,  to  characterize  it  as  well  as  we  can. 
And  we  begin  with  the  very  general  statement  that  it  is  the 
most  analytic  of  languages.  Language,  like  knowledge,  begins 
with  the  indefinite,  and  proceeds  by  analysis  to  the  more  defi- 
nite. Sound  is  still  more  indefinite  than  speech.  Sound  seems 
to  be  an*  original  function  of  matter,  already  from  its  creation 
prophesying  and  prepared  for  the  hearing  ear  and  the  human 
soul  which  were  to  come  after  so  many  ages.  In  sound,  as  in 
so  many  other  respects,  there  is  seen  a  resemblance  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  to  the  growth  of  a  man.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  earth,  before  ever  a  crust  was  spread  over  its  fluid  mass, 
it  lay  hushed  in  the  murmurs  of  a  myriad  ripples  and  dimples, 
the  most  indefinite  of  possible  sounds. 

It  used  to  be  the  habit  in  our  college  days  to  spend  summer 
evenings  on  the  chapel  steps,  watching  the  glories  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  coming  on  of  twih'ght  As  the  sounds  of  day 
died  away,  and  the  college  and  town  were  whist,  there  used 
to  arise  in  the  dusk  a  faint,  low  murmur,  like  the  rustling  of 
the  garments  of  night,  swelling  gently,  falling  away  into  silence, 
never  loud,  never  distinct  Whether  it  was  some  strange 
vibration  about  the  buildings,  the  soughing  of  the  evening  air 
in  pine  trees,  or  the  faint  murmurs  of  some  far-off  stream,  we 
never  could  agree,  and  when  we  heard  the  President's  eloquent 
discourse,  which  told  us  that  the  universe  was  one  vast  sound- 
ing-gallery,* we  were  well  content  to  say  that  our  music  was 
what  it  surely  symbolizes — the  reverberation  of  the  voice  of 
total  nature. 

Lulled  by  this  very  strain,  the  infantile  world  lay  dreaming 

*  See  Rdtgion  of  Geology^  by  President  Hitcboook,  p.  410. 
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through  its  early  agee — dreaming  who  knows  what  prophetic 
dreams  of  pine  trees  in  which  wind  is  soughing,  of  the  summer 
bees  and  brooks,  of  the  far*off  hum  of  popnlons  cities. 

Then  came  boyhood,  which  rejoices  in  the  explosive — the 
banging  of  gnns,  the  cracking  of  fire-works ;  and  the  harden- 
ing shell  of  the  world  resounded  like  a  bomb  with  the  bursting 
of  volcanic  bubbles,  and  the  far-off  rumble  of  earthquakes, 
Tlie  demiurgus  celebrated  a  long  independence  day  with  a 
perpetual  sound  of  fire-works.  Sound  was  become  more 
definite. 

The  animals  came  in  time.  Their  cries  are  more  definite  in 
their  expression  than  the  sounds  of  lifeless  things,  but  they  still 
speak  the  whole  character  or  the  general  wants  of  the  being 
that  utters  them,  apparently  without  analysis — ^the  utterance 
of  life,  but  of  life  which  does  not  discriminate,  of  instinct,  not 
of  thought.  We  say  a^parefntly  without  analysis,  because  we 
know  not  how  definite  the  cries  of  animals  are  to  their  own 
kind.  To  the  ear  of  man  they  have  the  indefiniteness  of  a 
strain  of  music — ^pleasing,  elevating,  seeming  just  on  the  point 
of  saying  what  never  is  heard.  **  Away  1  away  1"  cried  Jean 
Paul's  immortal  tenant  of  earth,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of 
music,  "  thou  speakest  to  me  of  things  which  in  all  my  endless 
life  I  have  found  not,  and  I  shall  not  find."  The  poets  have 
been  always  searching  for  this  secret  relation  of  sound  to  sense, 
have  always  been  striving  to  articulate  the  song  of  birds,  and 
the  ripple  of  river  or  wind.  Some  philologist  perhaps,  with  a 
poet^s  heart,  may  sometimes  catch  the  key,  and  tell  us  what  the 
nightingale  sang 

*'  To  the  Bad  heart  of  Rath, 
When  eick  for  home,  ahe  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  f 

put  in  fitting  words  the  hymn  which  the  wood-thrush  caroled 
for  the  drooping  Audubon,  storm-drenched  in  the  primeval 
forests,  when  "as  the  first  glimpses  of  morning  gleamed  doubt- 
fully among  the  forest  trees,  there  came  upon  his  ear,  thrilling 
along  the  sensitive  chords  which  connect  that  organ  with  the 
heart,  the  delightful  music  of  this  harbinger  of  day,"  inspiring 
feelings  that  were  thoughts,  and  raising  the  thoughts  of  the 
fresh  old  man  to  Him  who  sent  the  bird. 
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Finally  came  man,  whom  all  preceding  ages  looked  for  and 
sung  for,  gifted  with  reason  and  the  coordinate  power  of  speech*. 
We  shall  not  enter  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  language. 
It  is  certain  that  the  world  was  shapen  and  fitted  up  for  a 
hearing  and  speaking  tenant  It  is  certain  that  speech  is  as 
natural  to  man  as  reason.  It  is  plain  that  the  languages  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  in  diflFerent  stages  of  develop- 
ment. My  purpose  lies  wholly  in  the  open  field  of  science  ; 
it  is  only  to  show  that  development  proceeds  from  the  indefinite 
to  the  more  definite.  Though  our  first  parents  were  at  once 
inspired  to  speak  a  language  for  which  ages  of  development 
would  have  been  needed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  is 
yet  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  world  now  speaks  just  about 
such  a  language  as  we  see  must  be  the  natural  product  of  their 
&cn1ties. 

The  language  of  miracle  has  sp  long  ago  been  degraded  to 
the  level  of  the  savage  tribes,  that  they  now  speak  languages 
which  are  substantially  adjusted  to  their  unripe  reason.  Man 
begins  with  the  indefinite  in  thought  and  feeling,  with  a  speech 
indefinite  and  unsteady  in  articulation,  indefinite  and  unsteady 
in  the  functions  of  its  words.  Every  confused  volume  of  sound, 
in  comparison  with  the  parts  of  speech  of  refined  languages, 
seems  like  one  of  those  animals  of  the  lower  orders,  who  are 
nothing  but  a  cell,  a  sack — one  indefinite  mass,  where  stomach, 
brain,  and  limbs  are  undistinguished,  and  digestion,  sensation, 
and  locomotion  are  all  in  the  whole,  and  all  in  every  part.  So 
when  man  speaks  an  undeveloped  speech,  a  succession  of  utter- 
ances come  forth  which  are  neither  noun,  verb,  adjective, 
adverb,  pronoun,  nor  preposition,  neither  notional  nor  rela- 
tional, but  indefinitely  all  of  these. 

The  speech  of  the  aborigines  of  America,  as  described  by 
the  earliest  observers,  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  These 
tribes  had  the  senses  developed  in  their  highest  perfection  for 
observation  and  imitation ;  but  even  abstraction,  the  first  move- 
ment of  reason,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  rudimental  state. 
They  could  speak  of  things  only  as  they  are  found  in  nature 
with  their  relations  and  surroundings.  They  could  not  say 
tree  or  houses  for  example.    They  must  put  something  in  every 
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word  to  indicate  what  tree  or  house.  They  did  not  even  say 
oak-tree;  their  most  general  designation  still  indicates  the 
particular  species,  if  not  the  individual  oak.  There  are  no 
such  words  as  adjectives  and  nouns  distinct  from  each  other ; 
but  the  same  utterance  designates  indefinitely  things  and  their 
qualities. 

A  pronominal  sense  is  also  mingled  in  the  same  indefinite 
mass.  They  cannot  say  father,  son,  master  separately.  They 
must  say  whose  father,  or  what  father.  The  missionaries, 
therefore,  cannot  translate  the  Doxology  literally,  but  teach 
them  to  chant :  "  Glory  be  to  our  Father  and  to  his  Son  and  to 
their  Holy  Ghost." 

Nor  is  this  pronomino-,  adjectivo-substantive  utterance  the 
extent  of  indefiniteness.  This  agglomerate  of  sounds  takes 
another  modification  of  utterance,  and  expresses  an  assertion 
or  activity — becomes  a  sort  of  verb,  which  has  a  sort  of  con- 
jugation. 

By  inserted  or  supplementary  sounds  are  expressed  or  sug- 
gested times,  modes,  voices  of  all  sorts,  passive,  middle,  ani- 
mate, inanimate,  negative,  frequentative,  causative,  so  that  the 
forms  of  a  verb  are  five  or  six  thousand  in  number.  And  this 
assertive  form  is  indeed  a  verbj  the  word  by  eminence,  for  it 
swallows  up  all  others. 

Besides  all  the  mass  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 
verb  expresses  its  ol^ect  in  the  same  word  and  the  adverbial 
modifications. 

What  we  mean  by  parts  of  speech,  remains  undistinguished 
in  these  languages  of  nature.  Speech  is  with  them  a  perpetual 
creation  of  utterances  to  image  indefinitely  the  total  picture  in 
their  minds  exactly  as  it  is  impressed  by  nature.  "  The  Indian 
does  not  analyze  his  thoughts  or  seps^rate  his  utterances,"  as 
Bancroft  expresses  it;  "his  thoughts  rush  forth  in  a  troop. 
His  speech  is  as  a  kindling  cloud,  not  as  radiant  points  of  light" 
To  take  a  figure  from  an  art  not  then  known,  it  is  like  a  daguer- 
reotype of  a  landscape,  where  every  leaf  is  quivering  in  the 
breeze,  struck  oS  at  once  in  a  blur  by  the  sunbeams,  not  like 
an  ideal  landscape  drawn  in  distinct  and  imperishable  colors 
by  the  successive  touches  of  the  pencil  of  Turner. 
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These  general  traits  are  given  only  in  generals  to  illustrate 
the  indefiniteness  of  the  languages  of  nature.  They  would,  of 
course,  need  qualification,  and  the  statement  of  many  excep- 
tions, if  a  description  of  any  particular  dialect  were  intended. 
Like  other  products  of  nature,  language  answers  only  generally 
to  a  general  description. 

The  first  great  step,  which  I  shall  mention  in  the  develop- 
ment of  language,  gives  us  what  are  called  the  inflected  lan- 
guages. 

In  these,  the  noun,  verb,  adjective,  and  adverb,  are  analyzed 
and  definitely  separated  from  each  other,  but  the  syllables 
merely  indicative  of  relation  are  still  left  in  a  state  of  fusion 
with  the  words  indicative  of  notions ;  utterances  equivalent,  in 
an  indefinite  and  little  precise  manner,  to  pronouns,  preposi- 
tions, and  auxiliary  verbs,  expressing  or  suggesting  the  promi- 
nent relations  in  space  and  time,  and  those  of  cause,  measure, 
degree,  mode,  and  the  personal  relations,  remain  fused  with 
the  roots  standing  for  the  ideas  between  which  they  express  or 
suggest  the  relations.  The  notional  and  relational  are  two  in 
the  spontaneous  consciousness,  but  only  one  in  reflection  and 
in  grammar. 

These  are  the  peoples  to  whom  our  civilization  dates  back, 
the  languages  which  have  been  studied  as  models  ever  since 
language  has  been  studied  at  all — the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  the  German,  the  Anglo-Saxon.  If  scholars  had  directed 
the  world,  the  development  of  speech  would  have  stopped  here, 
and  language  would  have  kept  its  wings  forever ;  but  true 
hands,  with  all  the  fingers  and  thumbs,  were  to  come.  Pre- 
positions accumulated.  The  general  indefinite  designation  of 
relations  by  case-endings  became  useless  and  embarrassing. 
The  analysis  of  mode  and  time  became  more  and  more  refined. 
*  Separate  words  were  adopted  to  express  these  refinements,  and 
the  comparatively  indefinite  designation  of  tense,  mode,  and 
person  by  inflection-endings  became  useless  and  embarrassing. 
Languages  were  becoming  more  analytic  all  over  Europe  and 
Arian  Asia. 

Just  at  the  most  favorable  moment  there  were  thrown  to- 
gether on  the  island  of  Great  Britain  picked  men  of  two  great 
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peoples,  speaking  representative  languages  of  two  great  stocks, 
the  Romanic  and  Teutonic.  They  had  already  been  prepared 
for  mntaal  interaction.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  newly  couibined 
the  dialects  of  many  tribes,  and  had  not  yet  grown  into  literary 
conscioosness.  The  Kormans  still  felt  their  Scandinavian 
blood,  and  had  northern  tongnes,  as  well  as  northern  arms. 
They  could  the  more  readily  fuse  with  Angle  or  Saxon,  Celt 
or  GauL 

Here,  then,  was  the  aboriginal  Briton,  with  a  speech  abun- 
dant, flexible,  artificial,  still  telling  of  his  home  in  the  mystic 
East,  but  with  the  weird  and  solemn  tones  and  idiom  which 
become  the  children  of  the  old  oak  forests  of  the  North — the 
nation  of  the  mistletoe  and  the  Druid ; — a  wonderful  tongue,  a 
faint  echo  of  which,  in  the  imitations  of  Ossian,  has  since  sighed 
and  moaned  through  all  Europe.  This  grand  old  stock  had 
the  traits  of  the  primitive  races ;  it  was  proud  and  unyielding, 
hard  to  develop  or  mix,  but  softened  somewhat  by  the  story 
of  Christ 

Here  were  the  Saxons,  with  their  large  and  well-formed 
hands,*  crafty  hands,  full  of  nerves  as  the  heads  of  another 
race ; — the  race  of  intellectual  manual  labor;  the  race,  of  free- 
dom, tall  and  strong ;  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  shapely  race, 
who  love  home,  and  one  wife  to  rule  it  as  lady  and  mother. 

They  spoke  a  language  of  the  heart,  rich  in  dear  brooding 

tones  of  warm  affection — in  simple  hearty  words  for  home 

things  and  feelings,  for  every  dimple  that  smiles  on  the  face 

of  home ;  rich  in  simple  hearty  words  for  the  nature  in  which 

they  lived,  their  flocks,  and  herds,  and  crops,  the  sun,  moon, 

stars,  the  clouds,  the  seasons,  the  weather,  the  tides ;  for  this 

was  a  people  at  one  with  nature,  and  they  kept  in  their  purest 

forms  the  sounds  which  are  the  audible  representative  of  nature 

—the  common  heritage  of  the  Arian  races.    Come  what  might, 

here  were  sounds  that  could  not  die,  while  the  love  of  nature 

and  of  home  was  warm  in  the  hearts  of  the  race. 

^  Sir  Gareth  had  "  the  fairest  and  the  largest  hands  that  ever  man  saw." — Mort 
i'Arthure,  1,232. 
""  The  German's  wit  is  in  his  fingera'*— G^^e  Herbert,  Jacuia  Prudenhm^  p.  302. 
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And  here  too  were  the  Normans — every  man  a  prince — the 
born  rulers  of  the  world,  the  knights  of  old  romance,  whose 
marrow  grew  in  open  boats  on  the  stormy  northern  seas,  who 
fought  with  the  heart  of  lions,  who  loved  as  they  fought,  and 
sung  their  own  combats  and  loves  to  the  music  of  the  language 
of  sunny  France.  They  spoke  a  language  which  was  the 
queen  of  the  Eomanic  languages,  the  language  of  chivalry,  of 
compliment,  of  courtesy,  the  language  of  the  camp,  the  joust, 
the  court.  The  last  stage  of  the  Latin,  with  half  its  strength 
shorn,  and  divorced  from  simple  nature,  it  was  yet  fit  to  be  the 
speech  of  gallant  chevaliers  and  fair  dames  all  the  world  over, 
as  well  as  on  the  soil  of  la  helle  France.  The  immediate  re- 
sult of  throwing  these  nations  together,  was  a  chaos  of  lan- 
guage, hissing,  sputtering,  bubbling  like  a  witch's  caldron. 
For  a  century,  every  man  blurted  out  the  sounds  which  suited 
his  whim,  and  explained  himself  with  his  sword.  The  laws  of 
the  Saxon  tongue  were  broken.  The  laws  of  the  Norman 
tongue  were  broken.    The  Celtic  would  not  mix. 

But  apparent  chaos  is  the  condition  of  aTnew  Cosmos.  One 
who  had  watched  this  chaos  of  language  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  might  have  seen  gradually  emerging  a  new  life,  as 
the  smoke  that  had  poured  from  the  coffer  of  the  fisherman  in 
the  Arabian  tale,  cloudy  and  shapeless,  thickened  slowly  into 
a  gigantic  shape,  and  one  of  the  genii  stood  before  him. 

Perhaps  the  first  fact  which  would  strike  the  observer  of 
this  new  being — this  infant  language,  is  its  prodigious  appe- 
tite and  digestion.  It  is  a  man-child,  and  has  the  stomach  of 
an  ostrich.  It  is  a  universal  imbiber.  No  words  come  amiss 
to  it ;  whether  it  is  the  home-made,  week-day,  Saxon  or  Celt, 
festival  Norman,  the  Sunday  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  Church, 
foreign  dainties  brought  in  by  the  merchant  Portuguese,  or 
strange  knicknacks  found  in  the  East  by  Crusaders — nothing 
comes  amiss  to  the  new  speech ;  it  will  try  its  jaws  on  all  ut- 
terances. And  its  digestion  proves  equal  to  its  appetite.  The 
sesquipedalia  verba  of  Greek  and  Roman  are  taken  up  if  ex- 
pressive to  his  sensitive  ear,  analyzed  if  they  have  an  expres- 
sive root ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  craunches  them,  as  Swift's  lady 
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does  the  wing  of  lark,  bones  and  all,  between  his  teeth,  and 
grinds  them  to  monosyllables  in  a  trice. 

It  imbaes  all  words  with  its  own  spirit  By  some  modifica* 
tion  of  articnlation,  adjusting  it  to  its  own  laws  of  sound,  by 
some  variation  of  meaning  or  association,  each  word  is  given 
a  new  citizenship,  and  becomes  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  new 
language — a  loyal  member  of  the  new  body ;  just  as  when 
some  powerful  helix,  connecting  the  poles  of  an  electrical  bat* 
tery,  stands  ready  with  its  hollow  coil,  and  every  bar  of  steel 
which  is  dropped  through  receives  at  once  a  new  power,  andr 
becomes  henceforth  a  magnet 

In  this  respect,  the  English  differs  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  other  Germanic  languages ;  they  like  home-made  words 
and  cannot  away  with  foreign  manufactures.  This  quality  fits 
the  English  to  be  a  universal  language — ^to  be  the  exponent  of  a 
race,  who  are  to  be  the  freemen  of  the  world,  and  to  extend  their 
citizenship  to  all  nations.  Here  is  already  a  prophecy  of  our 
great  republic. 

The  second  fact  which  would  strike  the  observer  of  the  new 
language  is,  that  it  is  a  root-speaker.  It  drops  the  termina- 
tions of  the  Saxon,  and  the  Latin,  and  uses  the  simple  funda- 
mental syllables  common  to  all  the  Arian  race,  which  are  na- 
turally expressive  to  them  of  substantive  thought  It  rejects 
the  various  indefinite  relational  syllables,  and  takes  up  or 
makes  separate  words  to  express  each  shade  of  relation.  Re- 
lations and  notions  are  at  last  on  the  same  footing  in  speech. 
This  people  is  not  content  to  speak  the  substantive  ideas,  and 
leave  you  to  guess  their  relations  from  a  few  indefinite  articu- 
lations for  cases,  or  modes ;  they  will  be  as  precise  about  rela- 
tions as  any  thing  else ;  they  will  say  just  what  they  mean  every 
time  they  speak,  to  the  minutest  shade  of  relation. 

Grammar  and  logic  become  one  to  this  people,  and  both  are 
at  one  with  nature-  They  will  not  be  obliged  by  mixing  up  no- 
tions and  relations  in  the  same  word  to  say  what  they  do  not 
mean.  They  cease  to  use  grammatical  gender,  for  example, 
which  mixes  up  men,  women,  and  things,  on  the  hint  of  a 
sound.  They  will  not  be  made  to  call  their  women  things,  as 
the  Germans  do  every  time  they  call  them  wife.    Here  at  last 
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is  a  language  with  hands.  Here  at  last  is  a  people  who  do  not 
fly  along  on  the  wings  of  verbal  suggestion,  but  have  true 
hands  and  fingers,  and  an  edged  brain,  and  shape  speech  with 
art  to  £uit  their  ever  active  thought.  In  this  respect  also  the 
English  differs  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  observer  might  notice  a  third  fact  about  the  new  lan- 
guage; it  ceases  to  compound  its  words.  The  Saxon  com- 
pounded freely  like  the  German,  and  the  rejection  of  the  habit 
is  the  strongest  mark  of  the  despotic  dominance  of  the  analytic 
iBpirit  in  English.  For  it  is  the  desire  of  all  thinkers,  especial- 
ly of  all  poets,  and  orators,  to  fix  the  permanent  stamp  of 
their  own  thought  upon  every  object  they  speak  of  A  com- 
pound is  such  a  stamp.  But  the  same  cause  which  prevents 
our  new  language  from  using  permanent  indefinite  termina- 
tions for  inflections,  prevents  also  the  formation  of  new  per- 
manent compounds.  This  distinguishing  mind,  ever  alert, 
chooses  to  say,  each  time  it  speaks,  exactly  what  it  then  and 
there  wishes  to  say.  It  will  not  take  up  an  indefinite  general 
descriptive,  nor  will  it  mix  in  one  what  it  knows  to  be  two, 
and  means  to  keep  two.  It  had  rather  split  the  one,  than  glue 
the  two.  In  this  radical  point  the  English  differs  from  the 
Saxon,  and  agrees  with  the  Norman. 

The  observer  might  notice  a  fourth  fact  in  regard  to  the  new 
language.  It  uses  a  new  gamut  of  sounds.  There  is  a  stable  ad- 
justment of  mind  and  vocal  organs  in  the  Arian  races,  so  that 
an  idea  naturally  expresses  itself  every  where  by  the  use  of  the 
same  organs.  The  consonants  of  the  root  syllables,  and  the  re- 
lational consonants,  remain  letters  of  the  same  organ  through 
all  ages  of  all  languages  of  the  Arian  stock.  But  there  are 
smooth,  middle  and  rough  letters  of  each  organ.  New  speech 
begins  with  the  vigorous,  the  broad,  and  loud,  and  strong,  and 
rough,  and  gradually  becomes  more  refined  and  attenuated. 
The  consonants  of  any  radical  sound  change.  The  vowels 
change  also.  Diphthongs  attenuate  into  vowels;  the  broad 
*  sounds  fiatten ;  the  harsh  sounds  soften  ;  the  strong  sounds 
weaken  ;  all  runs  into  whispers  and  i  s  (ees).  The  Greek,  for  ex- 
ample, which  must  have  run  and  roared  with  every  sonorous 
variety  of  musical  utterance  in  the  time  of  Homer,  has  in- 
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sensibly  thinned  away,  nntil  the  modem  Greek  has  nothing 
but  ee  (i)  to  give  us  for  three  of  the  vowels  and  three  of  the 
diphthongs  of  the  written  tongue.  The  new  life  and  vigor  of 
the  English  shows  itself  in  reversing  this  course  of  attenuation. 
It  gives  the  weak  strength ;  the  flat,  roundness ;  makes  the 
thin  vowels  broad ;  delights  in  new  and  sonorous  diphthongs, 
and  decisive  strong  consonants,  nor  does  it  fear  a  masculine 
harshness.    It  has  the  phonology  of  a  vigorous  youth. 

It  has  moreover  a  peculiar  gamut  of  vowels.    It  took  up  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sounds  for  the  objects  of  nature,  and  of  home, 
and  the  heart;  it  took  up  the  Norman  sounds  for  artificial 
manners ;  but  in  adjusting  them  to  each  other,  so  as  to  make  a 
scale  of  sounds,  each  was  varied  by  the  new  instrument  which 
sounded  them — ^the  vocal  organs  of  the  Englishman  ;  and  in- 
spired with  a  new  quality  and  tone,  to  render  them  expressive 
of  the  new  soul  which  was  speaking,  in  them,  the  vital  spirit  of 
the  English  race.     The  result  has  been  strongly  stated  by 
Orimm.    He  says  that  in  the  richness  and  fulness  of  its  free 
middle  tones,  it  has  a  real  power  of  expression,  such  as  per- 
haps no  other  human  speech  could  ever  command.     He  adds^ 
that  these  tones  cannot  be  taught — they  may  be  caught.*    The 
separate  sounds  of  single  words  may  be  caught,  but  to  speak 
English  is  one  of  the  fine  arts.    The  same  letters  in  different  ^ 
words — the  same  words  in  different  connections,  vary  freely  by 
shades  of  tone  so  delicate,  that  no  notation  could  give  them — 
no  teacher  could  repeat  them  as  a  matter  of  artifice,  without 
the  life  and  soul  to  inspire  them.    To  read  a  page  of  Milton  to 
the  height  of  the  great  argument,  or  a  scene  of  Shakspeare, 
with  its  proper  harmony  and  spirit,  demands  a  happy  genius 
and  organization,  and  could  never  be  taught  or  caught.    While 
the  capacities  of  the  language  for  harmonious  and  powerful 
expression  are  not  used  to  the  full  by  either  of  these  mighty 
masters  of  it.    It  has  combinations  of  sound  grander  than 
ever  rolled  through  the  mind  of  Milton  ;  more  awful  than  the 
mad  gasps  of  Lear ;  sweeter  than  the  sighs  of  Desdemona ;  ^ 
more  stirring  than  the  speech  of  Antony  ;  sadder  than  the 
plaints  of  Hamlet ;  merrier  than  the  mocks  of  Falstaffl 


•  u 


Nicht  einmal  lehrbaren,  nor  lembaren.**    Uraproog  dor  Sprache,  p.  60. 
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Oar  observer  might  perceive,  in  the  fifth  place,  that  the  syn- 
tax of  the  new  laognage  was  as  new  as  its  etymology  and 
phonology,  and  a  farther  expression  of  the  same  analytic  spirit. 
It  flings  away  all  that  is  complex  and  artificial  in  languages, 
like  the  Latin  and  Saxon,  where  sentences  are  made  by  an  ad- 
justment of  final  sounds,  where  every  word  has  its  mortise  or 
tenon,  and  a  whole  sentence  is  dovetailed,  so  that  speaking  is 
like  putting  a  Chinese  puzzle  together,  or  a  perpetual  game  of 
dominos.  The  syntax  turns  on  the  thought,  not  on  the  sounds, 
and  in  its  general  laws  is  a  pure  logic  carried  to  the  limits  of 
the  most  refined  analysis.  No  language  has  ever  been  spoken 
where  words  did  the  reason  so  much  and  obstruct  it  so  lit- 
tle ;  so  little  impose  their  laws  on  thought  and  wrest  reason 
from  its  natural  processes.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  the 
general  laws  of  syntax. 

For  our  observer  who  is  watching  the  growth  of  the  new  lan- 
guage, will,  in  the  sixth  place,  see  gradually  taking  their  places 
in  it,  idiom  after  idiom  of  every  variety  and  shade  of  struc- 
ture, the  ganglions  of  the  linguistic  body.  This  is  the  field 
where  the  free  will  of  the  individual  man  does  its  freest  work 
in  language.  In  its  general  laws  a  language  is  the  result  of 
the  relation  between  the  general  traits  of  a  race  and  the  nature 
in  which  they  live ;  but  free  will  disports  itself  in  the  idioms. 
These  are  the  contributions  which  genius  makes  to  its  national 
tongue :  genius,  whose  motions  always  hover  on  the  verge  of 
mystery,  basks  in  idioms. 

The  inexplicable  coils  of  words  instinct  with  electrical  life, 
which  send  a  thrill  to  the  people's  heart  no  one  knows  how ; 
hard  knots  of  words  where  the  soundest  sense  is  tied  up  the 
tightest ;  touches  of  nature  that  make  the  whole  world  kin ; 
leaps  of  thought  which  grammarians  balk  at;  every  means, 
simpler  or  more  vivid  than  yeason  can  command,  which  poetic 
genius,  or  patriotism,  or  any  breathing  or  beaming  pf  the  free 
soul  has  found  to  convey  thought  or  feeling ;  every  form  of 
•  speech  which  the  linguistic  sense  of  the  people  recognizes  as  a 
stroke  of  genius  which  it  cannot  willingly  let  die,  adds  to  the 
stock  of  idioms,  and  to  the  peculiar  treasures  of  a  national  lan- 
guage. 
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It  is  the  glory  of  the  English  speech  that  its  idioms  speak 
for  tmth  and  freedom,  and  law  and  religion.  It  grew  up  in 
the  midst  of  struggles  for  religion, — ^in  the  midst  of  the  con* 
tests  of  freemen, — ^in  the  midst  of  a  people  fond  of  nature  and 
home.  Its  idioms  have  been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  martyrs,  or 
taken  their  festive  colors  in  the  secret  heart  of  patriots  or 
poets  ;  they  are  tinted  less  in  the  colors  of  fancy  than  in  the 
Teritable  hues  of  sky  and  cloud,  wood  and  field,  and  ocean, 
wrought  into  unity  of  meaning  under  the  solemn  and  earnest 
gaze  of  imagination. 

We  shall  only  mention  further,  in  the  seventh  place,  that  the 
English  language  may  be  known  as  new  by  its  stamp  and 
flowering  in  literature. 

A  people  do  not  come  to  consciousness  until  they  have  a 
classic  language.  Barbarians  have  feelings,  instincts,  senti- 
ments, but  not  reflections  or  ideas  to  be  the  basis  of  literature ; 
the  people  is  still  unorganized,  public  spirit  is  still  to  be  bom. 
As  soon  as  it  is  bom,  it  will  make  itself  heard  in  a  speech  which 
18  then  and  there  classic.  Now,  to  use  our  old  figure  of  the 
birth  of  an  animal,  the  first  organ  that  is  seen  in  the  embryo 
is  the  heart.  Some  book,  written  or  unwritten,  must  be  the 
heart  of  a  classic  language.  Homer  was  the  heart  of  the 
Greek  language ;  the  laws  and  ballads  of  Eome,  the  heart  of 
the  Latin.    The  Bible  was  the  heart  of  the  English. 

We  yield  to  no  one  in  love  for  Homer.  College  recollec- 
tions of  it  still  hallow  the  memory  of  him  whose  enthusiasm 
gave  life  to  the  antique  lines.  We  are  told  that  tropical  fruits 
must  be  eaten  under  the  trees  to  know  their  proper  taste  ;  but 
I  am  sure  that  when  our  Greek  Professor  visited  the  classic 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  neither  orange,  nor  date,  nor 
olive,  gained  in  fiavor,  as  did  the  songs  of  Homer.  Tears  ago, 
while  fresh  from  this  bracing  air,  stricken  by  sickness,  with 
the  heart  of  an  exile,  I  spent  solitary  months  beneath  the  palm 
trees  under  the  tropical  sun,  on  the  beach  of  a  tropical  sea. 
Day  by  day  as  I  walked  the  beach,  I  heard  again  the  song  ^ 
whicb  Homer  sang;  and  it  gleamed  and  fiashed  with  a  new 
light,  as  I  gazed  on  the  strange  brilliancy  of  that  tropical  sea 
and  sky  ;  and  it  rippled,  and  ran,  and  roared  with  new  music, 
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as  I  listened  to  that  many- voiced  sea.  A  new  love  and  sym- 
pathy for  this  wondrous  song  grew  up  in  my  mind.  It  seemed 
the  very  echo  of  nature  from  the  seat  where  beauty  and  music 
sit  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  genius.  It  is  worthy  to  be  the 
heart  of  the  language  of  Oreece.  But  the  Bible  was  the  heart 
of  the  English. 

The  laws  and  ballads  of  Eome  (the  heart  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage) have  been  stronger  food  for  heroes  than  the  hearts  of 
lions.  The  trumpet  blast  which  rings  through  the  pages  of 
Livy  and  Plutarch  has  roused  the  heroism  of  all  succeeding 
generations.  Here  are  the  stories  of  heroes  whom  Shakspeare 
rejoiced  in  more  than  in  all  the  great  names  of  Greece.  Here 
are  the  heroes  whose  trophies  gave  the  old  knights  of  France 
no  sleep, — who  inspired  the  men  and  women  of  the  first  Re- 
volution, whSn  Madame  Roland  carried  Plutarch's  Lives  to 
church,  and  wept  that  she  was  not  a  Roman.  This  has  been 
called  the  Bible  of  France,  and  it  is  worthy  to  be  the  heart  of 
its  courtly  language. 

But  our  Bible  was  the  heart  of  the  English.  A  thousand 
years  this  book  had  been  waiting  the  advent  of  the  English 
race.  As  in  the  geological  eras,  so  in  the  history  of  man,  in 
the  progress  of  redemption,  advance  is  not  in  the  continual 
development  of  a  single  race.  Singularly  developed  indivi- 
duals of  a  race  give  promise  of  a  higher  type ;  a  new  race 
springs  up  and  realizes  the  type,  while  the  old  race  decays. 
To  the  Jews,  for  example,  the  Christian  Apostles  came  as  the 
harbingers  of  a  new  type.  The  new  race  came,  but  not  from 
the  Jewish  or  other  Shemitic  stock.  A  new  and  different  race 
were  to  embody  the  advancing  ideal,  while  the  Shemitic  stock, 
having  borne  its  flower  and  fruit,  stands  barren  and  decaying, 
as  if  exhausted  by  the  ripening  of  such  a  fruit.  In  the  Eng- 
lish at  last  came  the  race  which  was  to  be  the  rdce  of  the 
Bible. 

It  was  in  no  spirit  of  scholarship  or  literary  enthusiasm  that 
the  English  Bible  was  made.  The  Saxon  race  had  received 
Christianity  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  like  their  old  Berserker 
madness.  Not  Dante  had  such  appalling  visions  of  hell,  or 
such  rapt  musings  of  heaven.    Wyckliffe  and  his  fellows  wrote 
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to  save  the  men  of  their  own  blood  from  everlasting  burnings, 

to  show  them  the  way  to  everlasting  joys.     They  put  their 

whole  souls  in  the  work.    The  spirit  of  the  English  race  was  in 

them.   The  Spirit  of  the  living  God  was  with  them.  The  special 

providence  which  guided  its  growth  may  be  considered  a  kind 

of  inspiration.     It  is  more  than  accurate.    It  is  felicitous  and 

moving.  It  is  full  of  living  idiom,  which  no  scholastic  art,  no  un- 

consecrated  genius  could  suggest,  idiom  instinct  with  devotion, 

fall  of  harmony  and  a  majestic  simplicity.     It  is  no  copy  of 

the  common  speech.     It  was  always  above  it,  an  ideal,  which 

the  English  heart  has  recognized  from  the  first    These  true 

prophets  laid  themselves  so  closely  to  the  heart  of  the  Bible, 

that  the  yet  plastic  language  which  they  spoke,  run  in  the 

moulds  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  repeated  the  idioms,  and 

canght  the  spirit  of  inspiration.    Far  as  the  throbbings  of  this 

mighty  heart  were  felt,  so  far  the  language  grew  into  organized 

English,  so  far  the  English  grew  into  strength ;  and  to  this  day 

e?ery  part  of  the  language  is  pervaded  by  its  influence.    No 

one  has  ever  yet  known  how  to  move  the  English  people,  whose 

style  has  not  its  life-blood  from  this  great  heart  of  the  English 

speech. 

If  we  choose  to  carry  on  in  a  loose  fashion  the  figure  of 
growth, — in  Chaucer  we  see  the  senses  complete.  His  lungs  are 
in  full  play.  He  shonts  as  he  walks  afield,  and  greets  the 
rising  sun.  His  eyes  see,  his  ears  hear.  He  knows  the  smell 
of  clover  and  new  hay,  and  the  taste  of  the  tankard. 

*^  And  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart, 
Much  had  he  seen  and  known,  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments  ; 
Himself  not  least,  but  honored  of  them  all : 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  his  peers.'* 

**  Ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  heart,  free  forehead." 

'*  Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hale, 
No  man  hath  walked  along  our  roads  with  step 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
So  varied  in  discourse." 
8 
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Bnt  Sbakspeare  is  the  exponent  of  the  English  language  in 
its  ripe  manhood. 

"We  need  not  try  to  point  out  the  merits  of  Sbakspeare.  We 
only  remark  in  pursuance  of  our  theme,  that  this  genius  of 
Sbakspeare  was  a  new  gift  to  the  world..  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Saxon.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  Norman.  It  is  no  deyelop- 
ment  of  Saxon  or  Norman.  It  is  not  classical.  It  is  not  ro- 
mantic. It  is  new.  It  is  Shakspearian.  It  is  English.  Criti- 
cism  which  long  stood  aghast  before  him,  has  now  made  itself 
new  laws  from  the  study  of  him,  and  judges  all  genius  by  its 
relations  to  him.  Again,  this  genius  of  Sbakspeare  is  marked 
by  the  same  characteristics  which  have  been  poin^d  out  in  the 
English  language.  The  unbounded  stomach,  under  the  craving 
of  which  we  have  seen  the  language  taking  up  words  from 
every  quarter,  is  equally  plain  in  Sbakspeare.  Nothing  comes 
amiss  to  him.  All  moods  of  both  sexes  of  all  ranks  of  all  na- 
tions in  all  ages  are  food  for  this  hungry  heart.  Spirits  are  his 
^miliars.  Nature  has  no  mood  strange  to  him.  No  animal 
or  green  thing  but  has  its  speech  for  him  ;  there  are  books  in 
the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every 
thing. 

The  same  analytic  spirit  which  in  the  language  uses  only 
roots,  and  dissects  and  displays  every  relation  of  things,  and 
refuses  to  stereotype  compound  associations,  is  also  prominent 
in  Sbakspeare.  He  lays  open  the  finest  movement  of  all  hu- 
man hearts  and  minds.  Landseer  did  not  enter  more  inti- 
mately into  the  innermost  nature  of  a  dog.  All  things  in  his 
pages,  as  Goethe  says,  are  like  watches  with  crystal  faces, 
through  which  every  cog  of  every  separate  wheel  is  displayed. 

We  saw  that  the  English  has  a  new  gamut  of  sounds,  unri- 
valled in  their  compass  and  nearness  to  nature.  It  is  Sbak- 
speare who  has  best  proved  this.  This  master  musician  best 
knows  how  to  "run  with  a  quivering  hand  in  a  thousand  moods 
over  all  the  chords  of  the  soul."  His  syntax  and  his  idioms 
are  characteristically  English.  Simplicity  and  fitness  rule 
every  general  syntactical  combination,  while  an  all-pervading 
and  transforming  imagination  creates  at  every  line  some  won- 
derful plexus  of  words,  which  seemsi  Uke  a  ganglion  of  nerves, 
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not  simply  to  transmit,  bnt  concentrate  and  intensify  the  action 
of  the  mind.  And  finally  the  great  heart  of  &e  English 
speech,  the  Bible,  sends  its  vital  currents  through  every  page, 
through  every  phase  of  ids  speech. 

Hie  glory  and  inflaence  of  Shakspeare  are  not  bounded  by 
the  shore  of  Britain.  A  great  Oerman  Philosopher  of  History, 
Baron  Bmisen,  pronounces  him :  ^^  The  great  prophet  of  human 
destinies  on  the  awakening  of  a  new  world.  His  histories  are 
the  only  modem  Epos,  as  a  poetical  relation  of  the  eternal 
order  in  a  great  national  development  They  are  the  Ger- 
manic Mbelungen,  and  the  Bomanic  Divina  C!ommedia  both 
united  and  dramatized,  and  the  dramatic  form  was  the  natural 
organ  of  the  Epos  of  «n  age  ripe  for  the  realities  of  life  and 
full  of  action." 

And  the  greatest  master  of  language, — its  most  profound 
historian,  and  its  most  trustworthy  prophet,  I  mean  of  course, 
Jacob  Grimm,  has  said :  ^'  It  is  no|  without  significance  that 
the  greatest  and  most  transcendent  poet  of  the  new  time,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  old  classics,  used  the  English  speech.  This 
speech  of  his  may,  with  full  right,  be  called  a  speech  for  the 
world.  It  will  go  on  with  the  people  who  speak  it,  prevailing 
more  and  more  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  richness, 
reason,  and  compression  no  living  speech  can  be  put  beside  it." 

Such  is  our  birth-right.  The  treasures  of  this  prevailing 
tongue  are  ours.  This  noblest  development  of  ideal  language, 
this  grand  daguerreotype  of  the  English  race,  the  study  of 
philologers  and  philosophical  historians,  this  language  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  this  tongue  of  free- 
dom is  ours.  We  speak  the  tongue  which  Shakspeare  spake, 
and  Chaucer,  and  Milton,  and  Bacon,  and  Locke,  and  Sidney, 
and  Webster.  The  glories  of  these  great  names,  the  glories  of 
this  conquering  language,  are  ours.  Let  us  acknowledge  ourselves 
debtors  to  our  mother  tongue.  Let  us  study  it  with  earnest- 
oeas,  and  treat  it  with  reverence  and  love.  The  English  scholars 
have  been  the  worst  enemies  of  the  English  language.  They 
have  studied  Latin  and  Greek  till  they  have  lost  command  of 
the  English  idiom ;  some  of  them  till  the  free  English  heart 
has  left  them,  and  they  have  gone  over  to  Borne  altogether. 
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How  many  of  onr  colleges  even  now  study  the  English  Bible, 
and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  as  they  do  Homer  and  Horace  ?* 
And  yet  these  English  books  are  infinitely  more  worthy  to  be 
known,  and  this  langnage  a  better  field  for  philological  study. 
May  it  not  be  said,  when  the  historian  of  this  language  sums 
up  the  proud  story  of  its  progress,  that  the  last  and  most  diffi- 
cult of  its  conquests  was  that  of  the  brotherhood  of  American 
scholars  ? 


Aot.    HL  ~  NEW     ENGLAND     THEOLOGY :     THE 

EDWARDEAN  PERIOD. 

By  E.  A.  LiWBEKGB,  D.D.,  Professor  in  East  Windsor  Theological  Seminaxy,  Ct 

The  Edwardean  Period  in  the  history  of  New  England 
Theology,  forms  its  negative  character  in  a  practical  and  doc- 
trinal Protest  against  the  three  great  mistakes  or  errors  of  the 
preceding  period.  Of  these,  some  notice  was  taken  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Journal. 

The  first  is  the  Half-way  Covenant,  sanctioned  by  the  Synod 
of  1662.  The  second  is  the  converting  efficacy  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  maintained  by  Mr.  Stoddard  in  his  sermon  pub- 
lished  in  1707.  **Li  this  sermon,"  says  the  biographer  of 
Edwards,  "he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Lord^s  Supper 
is  a  converting  ordinance."  IPJiis  is  what  Pre8i4ent  Edwards 
called  Mr.  Stoddard's  "  particular  tenet  about  the  Lord's 
Supper."  The  third  error  is,  what  was  termed  the  "  accep- 
tableness  of  unregenerate  doings."  The  first  led  to  the  se- 
cond, as  the  second  did  to  the  third.  The  three  were  in 
part  the  cause,  and  in  part  ^  the  efifect  of  that  decline  in  prac- 
tical godliness  to  which  the  ^'  Great  Awakening  "  under  Ed- 

*  The  phQolo^cal  stady  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  is  a  reg:ular  part  of  the  oourae 
for  the  Jonior  jear  in  La&yette  CoUege,  and  it  is  pursued  to  some  extent  in  Colum- 
bia Cdlega  The  experience  of  these  two  institutiona  has  abundantly  eatabUahed 
the  pnotioabili^  and  valne  of  the  studj. 
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wards  and  Whitefield  was  a  salutary  check.  Wbea  the  life 
of  piety  begins  to  fail  in  the  churches,  they  will  naturally 
begin,  first  to  question  the  truth  of  the  doctrines,  and  then  to 
discard  them.  Christian  doctrine  and  an  unchristian  life  are 
moral  opposites,  of  which  each  seeks  to  exclude  the  other. 
The  Edwardean  Theology  places  itself  fully  on  the  Christian 
side. 

The  movement,  both  in  its  practical  and  polemical  bearing, 
stands  in  our  history  as  a  check  to  these  lapsing  and  sub- 
lapsarian  tendencies  of  the  time.  It  was  the  reaction  of  the 
pure  dd  JS'ew  Englarkd  Theology  agcdnst  an  enfeebling  amal- 
gam of  JPelagian^  Sooinian,  and  Arminian  dements.  This 
will  appear  from  a  cursory  view  of  the  external  liistory  of  the 
period,  and  a  brief  analysis  of  the  chief  productions  of  its 
master-mind.  . 

The  representative  men  were  President  Edwards,  and  Drs. 
Bellamy  and  Hopkins.  Edwards  was  the  oldest  He  had  been 
thirteen  years  in  the  pastoral  office  when  Bellamy  entered  it, 
and  sixteen  when  Hopkins  was  ordained.  Both  were  the  pupils 
of  Edwards.  Their  views  and  character  were  shaped  not  a  little 
by  the  moulding  influence  of  the  Northampton  pastor  and  his  ex- 
cellent wife.  Mr.  Edwards'  mind,  strong  in  native  endowments, 
had  come  to  its  maturing  point,  and  his  influence  was  growing 
into  a  powerful  provincial  force,  just  as  these  youthful  coad- 
jutors came  into  circumstances  to  be  guided  by  it. 

Mr.  Edwards  entered  the  pastoral  office  at  Northampton, 
172T,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  as  a  colleague  with  his  grand- 
father, Mr.  Stoddard.  He  had  no  prearranged  dialectic  or 
scholastic  system  to  unfold,  no  favorite  "  five  points"  of  any 
theology  to  repeat.  "He  had  studied  theology,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  not  chiefiy  in  systems  and  commentaries,  but  in 
the  Bible,  and  in  the  character  and  mutual  relations  of  God 
and  his  creatures."  One  of  his  resolves  made  during  his  pre- 
paration for  the  ministry  was:  "To  study  the  Scriptures  so 
steadily,  constantly,  and  frequently  as  that  I  may  find  and 
plainly  perceive  myself  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
same." 

This  study  was  coupled  with  an  abiding  abnegation  of  self. 
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and  an  entire  consecration  to  God,  which,  in  a  nund  like  his, 
are  the  never-failing  conditions  of  success.  "I  have  been 
before  God  and  have  given  myself,  all  that  I  am  and  have  to 
God,  so  that  I  am  not  in  any  respect  my  own.  I  can  chal- 
lenge no  right  in  this  understanding,  this  will,  these  affections 
which  are  in  me.  Neither  have  I  any  right  in  this  body,  or 
any  of  its  members,  no  right  in  this  tongue,  these  hands,  these 
feet ;  no  right  in  these  senses,  these  eyes,  these  ears,  this 
smell,  or  this  taste.  I  have  given  myself  clean  away,  and 
have  not  retained  any  thing  of  my  own." 

With  these  primary  elements  of  a  sound  theology  and  a 
practical  minister,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  downward 
course  of  things  in  his  parish,  first  checked  and  then  turned 
back.  This  counter-scene  opened  in  the  remarkable  Kevival 
of  1734.  An  account  of  this  work  of  grace,  then  so  unusual, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Edwards,  under  the  title  of -4  Narrative  of 
Surprising  Conversions.  This  publication  was  followed  by 
two  others  on  the  same  general  subject,  which  grew  out  of  the 
second  awakening,  which  commenced  in  Northampton  in 
1740,  and  extended  into  many  parts  of  New  England.  One 
was  Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of  Religion^  which,  like  the  first, 
was  eminently  practical.  The  other  was  the  Treatise  on  Rdi- 
gious  Affedions,  The  object  is  to  distinguish  a  genuine  from 
a  spurious  conversion.  It  is  Biblical,  though  it  draws  largely 
on  consciousness  and  Christian  experience.  It  impresses  men 
with  the  necessity  of  being  thoroughly  honest  with  themselves, 
and  teaches  them  how  to  be  so.  If  it  has  strong  meat  for 
men,  it  has  also  milk  for  babes.  It  is  not  perfect,  as  is  no 
work  of  erring  men ;  but  in  those  moral  eddies,  and  even  whirl- 
pools, occasioned  by  the  bold  reaffirmations  of  the  purely 
gospel  doctrines,  it  was  what  the  condition  of  the  churches  re- 
quired. Perhaps,  like  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  for  a  certain 
few,  it  may  need  some  previous  culturing  influences,  as  seda- 
tives in  the  medical  art  must  in  some  diseases  precede  the 
remedial  agencies.  But  with  the  PUgrvm^s  Progress  and  the 
SainVs  Rest  this  Treatise  has  been  hallowed  in  the  experience 
of  the  regenerate  of  all  denominations,  for  more  than  a 
century. 
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These  three  Treatifles  are  the  exponents  of  a  powerful  re- 
actionary moyement,  of  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  Ed- 
wards was  made  the  instrument  They  are  the  work  of  an 
eje-witness.  Hence  they  are  life-like  and  exact.  They  were 
produced  in  the  glow  of  a  bold  and  stalwart  heart,  kindled 
into  what  he  calls  ^^a  sweet  burning."  Hence,  though  just, 
sometimes  rigorously  so  to  the  proud  and  luxurious  lovers  of 
themselves,  he  is  also  gentle,  tender,  even  as  a  mother,  to  all 
the  consciously  sin-worn  and  suffering  of  his  kind.  The  work 
of  God,  of  which  they  treat,  makes  an  epoch  in  the  church- 
history  of  New  England,  not  unlike  that  recorded  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  makes  up  largely  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Edwardean  period  of  our  history. 

The  scenes  which  marked  the  early  history  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
and  the  subjects  that  he  was  led  to  examine,  increased  his 
misgivings  respecting  the  Half-way  Covenant,  particularly 
^  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  those  into  the  church,  who 
made  no  pretence  to  real  godliness."  His  difficulties  led  to 
examination,  examination  resulted  in  conviction,  and  this  in 
action,  when  a  new  scene  opens  in  his  history,  which  was 
closed  by  the  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relations. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Edwards  from  Northampton  to  Stock- 
bridge  opens  the  second,  and  in  some  respects,  the  most  im- 
portant chapter  in  his  history.  The  first  marked  movement 
in  this  period  was,  as  we  have  seen,  practical  —  a  reactionary 
life-movement  against  the  chills  of  death,  that  were  stiffening 
the  faith  and  worship  of  the  churches  into  lifeless  forms  and 
fossils.  How  extensive  the  defection  had  become  Mr.  Ed- 
wards did  not  know  until  he  *  found  himself,  by  divine  Provi- 
dence, engaged  in  arresting  it  He  knew  that  opening  the 
door  of  the  church  to  the  world  was  the  way  to  corrupt  and 
debase  it  But  he  was  not  aware,  when  all  the  churches  in 
the  county  but  two  had  thus  opened  their  doors,  that  all  the 
ministers  in  it  but  three  had  become  correspondingly  lax  in 
doctrine,  until  he  tried  to  restore  the  old  principle  that  "  the 
matter  of  a  church  are  saints  by  calling."  Up  to  this  time  his 
publications  had  been  of  a  practical  character.  He  now 
entered  on  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  more  directly 
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to  fhndamental  doctrines.  The  age  was  beginniqg  to  drift 
£rom  those  great  truths  which  had  fed  the  life  of  the  church  in 
its  seasons  of  greatest  activity  and  purity.  In  France,  monk- 
ish superstition  was  already  goading  the  populace  onward 
towards  atheistic  madness.  A  dead  orthodoxy  was  opening 
the  way  in  Germany  for  a  deader  rationalism.  The  evan- 
gelical faith  in  England  was  ebbing  before  the  flood-tide  of 
deism  and  naturalism,  while  in  tliis  country,  the  school  of 
infidels,  a  little  later  called  Jefiersonian,  was  concentrating  its 
forces,  and  beginning  "to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."  The 
works  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Tumbull,  and  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of 
England,  thoroughly  Pelagian  in  their  principles,  were  exten- 
sively circulated. 

Edwards  saw  the  necessity  for  discussion — original,  calm 
philosophical  discussion.  The  faith  was  assailed  from  the 
side  of  reason.  Not  that  infinite  mind  to  which  Fenelon  ex- 
claimed: ^^O  Season!  Season!  art  thou  not  he  whom  I 
seek  ?"  No ;  but  a  mere  ratianalismics  vulgvsj  an  ethical  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  human  for  itself.  An  original  defence  of  the 
old  faith  from  the  divine  philosophical  side  was  needed,  and 
Providence  had  prepared  him  for  this  new  work. 

"  The  honor  of  being  the  most  eflFective  defender  of  Christ- 
ianity," says  Dr.  Chalmers,  '^  we  should  ascribe  to  Jonathan 
Edwards."  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  by  no  means  a  partial 
witness,  regarded  his  "  power  of  subtle  argument  as,  perhaps, 
unmatched,  certainly  imsurpassed,  among  men." 

Mr.  Edwards  now  entered  on  that  series  of  polemical  papers 
which  distinguished  him  as  the  greatest  tliinker  and  most  pro- 
found theologian  of  the  age.  It  consists  of  the  Treatises  on  the 
WiUi  on  The  End  of  Ood  in  the  Creation  of  the  Worlds  on  The 
Nature  of  True  Virttiey  and  on  Original  Sin. 

Before  he  left  Northampton,  he  had  projected  a  plan  for 
these  defensive  treatises,  and  had  been  collecting  materials  for 
its  execution.  In  1748,  he  received  from  Rev.  John  Erskine, 
of  Scotland,  John  Taylor's  works  "  On  Original  Sin,"  and  his 
"  Key  to  the  Apostolic  "Writings,"  with  a  "  Paraphrase  on  the 
EpisUe  to  the  Bomans."  In  his  letter  of  acknowledgment,  he 
says :  ^'  I  am  exceedingly  glad  of  those  two  books  of  Taylor's. 
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I  had  before  borrowed  and  read  Taylor  'On  Original  Sin.' 
.  .  .  The  other  book,  his  'Paraphrase,'  etc.,  I  had  not 
heard  of — ^if  I  had,  I  should  not  have  been  easy  till  I  had  seen 
it  and  been  possessed  of  it  Th^e  hoolss,  if  Ishotdd  live,  may 
probaUy  be  of  great  service  to  w«." 

Tlie  intent  and  bearing  of  this  defensive  scheme  are  made 
evident  by  a  letter  to  the  same  man,  written  in  1752,  one  year 
before  the  Treatise  on  the  Will  was  produced.  "  I  hope  now, 
in  a  short  time,  to  be  at  leisure  to  resume  my  design  of  writing 
something  on  the  Arminian  Controversy.  I  have  no  thought^ 
of  going  through  with  all  parts  of  the  controversy  at  once ; 
but  the  subject  which  I  intended,  God  willing,  first  to  write 
something  upon,  was  Free  Will  and  Moral  Agency,  endeavor- 
ing with  as  much  exactness  as  I  am  able,  to  consider  the 
nature  of  that  freedom  of  moral  agents  which  makes  them  the 
subjects  of  moral  government,  moral  precepts,  counsels,  calls, 
motives,  persuasions,  promises  and  threatenings,  praise  and 
blame,  rewards  and  punishments,  strictly  examining  the 
modem  notions  of  those  things,  endeavoring  to  demonstrate 
their  most  palpable  inconsistency  and  absurdity ;  endeavoring, 
also,  to  bring  the  late  great  objections  and  outcries  against 
Calvinistic  divinity,  from  these  topics,  to  the  test  of  the  strict- 
est reasoning  ;  and  particularly  that  great  objection,  in  which 
the  modem  writers  have  so  much  gloried,  so  long  triumphed, 
with  so  great  a  degree  of  insult  towards  the  most  excellent 
divines,  and  in  eflfect,  against  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
namely,  that  the  Calvinistic  notions  of  God's  moral  govem-  . 
ment  are  contrar}^  to  the  common-sense  of  mankind." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  Edwards  did  not  come  rashly  to  these 
later  labors.  He  carefully  surveyed  the  whole  field.  He 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  strongest  points  of  the  oppo- 
site side  and  grappled*  with  its  chief  defenders.  They  had  im- 
peached the  old  Calvinistic  divinity  and  appealed  to  the  bar 
of  reason  and  common-sense.  He  willingly  followed  them 
there,  and  then  carried  the  appellants  to  the  higher  tribunal 
of  the  divine  Word. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  an  exact  analysis 
and  suomiary  of  these  treatises.    But  without  something  of 
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this  internal  history  we  should  fail  to  bring  out  fairly  that  in 
Edwards  which  has  given  his  name  to  the  period.  The  genuine 
Edwardean  theology  lies  in  these  treatises. 

The  logical  order  would  lead  us  to  speak  first  of  the  End  of 
God  in  the  Creation  of  the  World  as  the  starting  point,  and 
then  of  the  treatise  on  Original  Sin,  or  the  I^all  of  Man. 
Next,  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  or  man's  condition  in  his 
'abnormal  state,  and  finally,  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue  in  the 
regenerate. 

But  the  chronological  order  will  comport  better  with  our 
object,  which  is  rather  historical  than  logical  or  theological. 
This  brings  us  first  to  the  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  which  was  produced,  according  to  his  biographer,  in 
four  months  and  a  half  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
conclusions,  it  is  by  general  admission  a  master-piece  of  close 
reasoning.  It  is  often  studied  by  the  best  thinkers  as  a  men- 
tal discipline.  The  diverse  Anti-Oalvinists,  the  Pelagian, 
Semi-Pelagian,  and  Socinian  schools  have,  for  a  hundred  years 
directed  their  most  powerful  batteries  against  it.  They  have 
been  debating  and  dissertating  upon  it.  They  have  viewed  it, 
reviewed  it,  and  re-reviewed  it,  with  a  kind  of  success  that 
ever  leaves  the  same  work  to  be  repeated.  A  joint  in  the 
harness  of  the  matchless  chieftain,  or  a  vulnerable  spot  in  his 
heel,  has  been  sedulously  sought  for,  through  which  he  could 
be  made  to  '^  bite  the  dust,"  and  is  still  sought  for,  but  in  vain. 

We  freely  allow  that  these  reviews  and  dissertations  have 
an  important  historical  value.  They  have  generally  been  the 
product  of  honest  and  earnest  minds,  which  have  brought  to 
the  great  subject  whatever  light  may  have  been  elicited  by 
the  later  studies  in  mental  and  moral  science.  Nicer  discrimi- 
nations, new  shades  of  thought,  and  a  more  exact  terminology 
have  evolved  more  ftdly  the  main  ideas  of  the  author,  and 
harmonized  them  more  perfectly  with  the  aggressive  forces  of 
the  church  catholic  in  its  conflicts  with  error. 

L  In  this  Inquiry,  the  will  is  defined  as  that  by  which  the 
mind  chooses  any  thing,  or  which  is  the  same,  that  by  which 
the  soul  either  chooses  or  refuses.    It  includes  the  desires,  in- 
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dinatioiis,  and  affections.*  The  will  is  determined  when,  by 
some  inflnence,  its  choice  is  fixed  upon  a  particular  object ; 
and  this  inflnence  is  that  m&twe  which,  in  the  view  of  the 
mind,  is  the  strongest:  Motive,  which  is  both  objective  and 
subjective,  is  the  whole  of  that  which  moves  the  mind  to 
volition,  or  in  view  of  which  it  acts.  By  the  formula,  "  the 
will  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good,"  is  meant  that  the  mind 
chooses  according  to  what  seems  immediately  most  agreeable. 
Moral  necessity  is  simply  the  certainty  of  things,  in  them- 
selves, which  is  the  ground  of  the  knowledge  of  them,iind  of 
the  ^Proposition  that  affirms  them.  It  excludes  constraint,  and 
natural  necessity ;  and  when  it  relates  to  the  actions  of  moral 
agents  it  involves  choice,  and  the  influence  of  motives,  and  is 
improperly  called  neoessUy.  It  is  therefore  consistent  with 
liberty  or  freedom,  which  is  the  power  of  choosing  as  one 
pleases  and  of  acting  as  one  chooses,  with  no  compulsion  or 
restraint  In  briet^  it  is  the  power  of  choice,  or  the  election  of 
one  of  two  or  more  objects  of  choice.  An  inability  to  choose 
either  of  two  objects  is  the  negation  of  choice,  and  therefore 
not  an  element  of  freedom.  Nor  is  the  power  of  choosing  and 
refusing  an  object,  at  the  same  time,  such  an  element  One 
can  no  more  choose  and  refose  a  thing  at  the  same  instant, 
than  he  can  do  and  not  do  it  Neither  is  the  simultaneous 
choice  of  a  thing  and  its  opposite,  or  both  of  two  objects,  a  pos- 
sible volition.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  an  absolute  self- 
determining  power  of  the  will,  or  the  power  of  a  contrary 
choice,  is  not  essential  to  the  Edwardean  idea  of  freedom,  and, 
if  he  be  correct,  to  any  just  idea  of  it  The  will  has  no  power. 
It  is  not  an  agent,  and  has  no  consciousness  or  personality. 
The  mind  is  the  agent,  and,  in  its  unity  and  totality,  the  only 
agent  It  has  the  will  as  its  power,  by  which  it  acts  volition- 
ally  —  thus  or  the  contrary,  but  not  thus  and  the  contrary  — 
neither  without  motives,  nor  against  the  prevailing  ones. 
Consequently,  the  liberty  of  indiflerence,  or  of  choice,  with  no 
antecedent,  leaning,  or  disposition,  is  neither  necessary  to 
freedom  nor  compatible  with  it    Nor  does  it  allow  as  essen- 

*  Edwarda'  Works,  vol.  2,  pp.  15-280. 
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tial  that  contingencj  or  fortuitousness  which  excludes  the 
moral  certainty  of  things. 

Natural  Ability  in  the  Edwardean  theology,  and  as  implied 
in  the  Inquiry,  consists  in  the  powers  or  facvUiea  of  the  mind, 
which  are  the  condition  and  instruments  of  moral  agency,  and 
the  basis  and  measure  of  responsibility — ^a  capacity  for  acting 
as  one  chooses,  and  choosing  as  one  pleases.  Natural  Inability 
is  the  absence  of  this  capacity.  Moral  Inability  is  the  want  of 
indinaiton,  or  the  prevalence  of  an  opposite  inclination.  The 
inability  to  good  in  man's  fallen  state  is  his  ^^  desperate  depra- 
vity." A  man  is  morally  unable  to  do  a  thing  when  he  can  do 
it  if  he  will,  but  from  a  want  of  inclination  wiU  not.  He  has  a 
thing  in  his  power  if  he  has  it  in  his  choice^  that  is,  if  he  can 
choose  that,  or  something  else.  But,  while,  from  prevailing 
bent,  he  chooses  one,  he  is  morally  unable  to  choose  the  other. 
One  can  perform  the  external  acts  that  depend  on  the  will, 
and  the  acts  of  the  will  themselves,  if  he  will.  To  say  other- 
wise is  to  say  that  he  can  not  will  if  he  does  will.  Yet,  while 
a  man  can  act  if  he  will,  and  can  will  if  he  doea^  and  a^  he 
does,  he  is  morally  unable  to  perform  an  act  if  he  does  not  will 
it;  and  unable  to  will  it  if  he  wiU  not,  and  unable  to  will 
otherwise  than  he  pleases,  or,  otherwise  than  he  does  will. 
Moral  Ability  is  the  natural  faculties  and  the  inclination  ;  that 
is,  plenary  ability  or  power  in  the  proper  sense. 

From  this  imperfect  statement  of  the  ground  principles  of 
the  Inquiry,  its  practical  bearings  are  evident  upon  the  follow- 
ing principles  of  the  New  England  Theology:  1.  A  valid 
Divine  sovereignty  and  moral  government.  2.  The  freedom  of 
the  subjects  of  that  government,  even  when  morally  disordered, 
and  dependent  on  the  Sovereign  for  restoration.  3.  Hence 
the  entire  accountability  of  the  subject,  in  the  abnormal  as 
in  the  normal  state.  4.  All  moral  beings  will  and  act  as  on 
the  whole  is  most  agreeable,  or  according  to  their  underlying 
and  ruUng  love.  Its  main  antagonistic  force  is  directed  against 
that  autonomy  of  the  human  will  by  which,  through  its  self- 
determining  power,  it  is  raised  to  a  coefficient  with  the  divine 
will ;  in  which,  as  Bledsoe,  an  extreme  libertarian,  teaches, 
even  Ood  can  not  cause  virtue  without  a  contradiction. 
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This  medinm  doctrine  of  the  will,  standing  between  the 
extremes  of  Neceesitarianism  and  Libertarianism,  conciliates 
and  harmonizes  elements  of  theology,  which  otherwise  appear 
incongmons  if  not  contradictory.  According  to  it,  God  is  a 
soTereign  and  man  is  free.  All  things  in  the  diverse  are 
connected  and  certain,  bnt  no  moral  being  is  forced.  It  avoids 
fatalism,  and  is  equally  remote  from  fanaticism  and  a  nebulistio 
mysticism.  Evil  came  into  the  world  by  man's  free  will, 
through  God's  non-prevention  or  jpermiaawe  will.  G^  is  its 
sovereign,  but  no  whit  its  author.  And  He  will  subject  it  to 
his  fore-ordination  and  eternal  purpose  of  good.  The  divine 
will  touches  directly  the  fallen  human  will  in  man's  recovery, 
and  moves  it  to  good,  not  as  a  machine,  by  mechanical  force, 
but  as  the  Infinite  free  spirit  moves  and  mends  the  finite  free 
spirit.  Eegeneiration  is  more  than  moral  suasion,  and  lies 
deeper  than  any  self-determination.  It  can  be  explained  by 
no  mere  autonomy  of  the  will  or  '^  spontaneous  activity,  self- 
directed."  '^  Say  what  we  may  of  the  will,  as  a  strictly  self- 
determining  power,"  says  Dr.  Bushnell,  a  moderate  repre- 
sentative of  the  libertarian  scheme,  "raise  what  distinctions 
we  may  as  regards  the  kinds  of  ability,  such  as  natural  and 
moral,  antecedent  and  subsequent,  we  have  no  ability  at  all, 
of  any  kind,  to  regenerate  our  states  or  restore  our  own  dis- 
orders."* 

'*  Hereby,"  says  Edwards,  "  it  becomes  manifest  that  God's 
moral  government  over  mankind,  his  treating  them  as  moral 
agents,  making  them  the  objects  of  his  commands,  counsels, 
warnings,  expostulations,  promises,  threatenings,  rewards,  and 
punishments,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  determining  diapoaal 
of  all  events,  of  every  kind,  through  the  universe,  in  his  Pro- 
vidence, either  by  positive  efficienay  or  permission."! 

This  is  the  Edwardean  doctrine  of  God's  government  as  found 
in  the  Inquiry.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  chief  fathers  of  the 
New  England  churches.  We  think  it  is  shown  in  this  essay, 
as  Sir.  William  Hamilton  says  a  hundred**  years  later,  it  is  by 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  ^'  to  be  as  irrational  as 

*  Natare  sod  Bapernstonliflm,  p.  234.  f  Works,  II,  281-2. 
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irreligious,  on  the  ground  of  human  understanding,  to  deny, 
either,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fore-knowledge,  predestination 
and  free  grace  of  God,  or,  on  the  other,  the  free  will  of  man ; 
t^at  we  should  believe  both,  and  both  in  unison,  though  un* 
able  to  comprehend  either,  even,  apart  '  This  philosophy  pro- 
claims with  Augustine,  and  with  Augustine  in  his  maturest 
writings :  If  there  be  not  free  grace  in  God  how  can  JSe  save 
the  world ;  and  if  there  be  not  free  will  in  man,  how  can  the 
world,  by  God,  be  judged?'  This  doctrine,  says  the  same 
acute  author,  '^  brings  us  back  from  the  observations  of  modem 
theology,  to  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  more  ancient 
church." 

The  year  after  the  Inquiry  was  published,  1754,  Pres.  Ed- 
wards, in  continuance  of  his  plan,  prepared  the  dissertations 
"  On  the  End  for  which  God  created  the  Wodd,"  and  also  on 
"  The  Nature  of  True  Virtue." 

Seven  years  after  the  death  of  their  author,  1765,  they  were 
published  with  a  Preface  by  Dr.  Hopkins.  Both  were  care- 
fully prepared  "  for  the  public  view,"  says  the  editor,  and  were 
"  more  especially  designed  for  the  learned  and  inquisitive." 

n.  In  the  former,  the  End  of  God  in  Creation,  the  author 
distinguishes  clearly,^  1.  between  the  chief  end  and  the  uUi- 
mate;  2.  between  the  chief  end  and  the  mferior ;  3.  between 
the  ultimate  and  the  subordincUe.  An  ultimate  end  is  what 
one  seeks  on  its  own  account,  and  a  subordinate  one  is  what 
is  sought  as  a  meoma  to  some  higher  end.  The  chief  end  is 
that  which  is  most  valued  and  nought,  and  is  always  ultimate; 
an  inferior,  that  which  is  less  desired.  Whatever  that  be 
which  is  in  itself  moat  valuable^  and  was  so  originally,  prior  to 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  which  is  attainable  by  the  crea- 
tion, that  must  be  worthy  to  be  God's  last  end  in  the  creation, 
and  also  worthy  to  be  his  highest  end.  Whatsoever  thing 
is  actually  the  effect  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  is 
simply  and  absolutely  valuable  in  itself^  that  thing  is  an  ulti- 
mate end  of  God's  creating  the  world.  We  see  that  it  is  a 
good  which  He  aimed  at  by  the  creation  of  the  world,  because 
He  has  actually  attained  it  by  that  means. 

♦  Wocki^  m,  p.  6-89. 
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The  moral  rectitade  of  God  must  consist  in  a  dne^  respect 
to  things  that  are  objects  of  moral  respect  ....  And 
therefore  it  must  chiefly  consist  in  giving  due  respect  to  that 
Being  to  whom  the  most  is  dne,  that  is,  God,  for  He  is  infin- 
itely the  most  worthy  of  regard.  And  if  it  is  fit  and  holy 
that  Gk>d  should  home  a  supreme  regard  to  himself,  it  is  fit  that 
He  should  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  He  has.  That 
this  regard  to  the  infinite  excellence  of  his  own  nature, 
should  be  his  last  end  in  creation,  is  evident — ^Because  it  is  fit 
and  desirable  that  his  attributes  should  be  exerted^  that  they 
should  be  known  by  other  beings  than  himself,  that  they  might 
be  the  objects  of  joyous  affection. 

To  the  objection  that  this  makes  God  a  sdfiah  Being,  acting 
for  his  own  glory,  Mr.  Edwards  replies,  If  God  be  the  Infinite 
Gt>od,  and  all  other  excellence  less  than  nothing  in  compari- 
son, it  is  fit  that  He  should  value  himself  accordingly,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  selfishness  but  moral  rectitude.  Selfishness 
is  opposition  of  one's  self  to  the  public  good.  But  this  supreme 
r^ard  of  God  to  himself  is  just  the  identification  of  himself 
with  that  good  which  secures  it  in  the  highest  degree.  If  his 
excellence  and  glory  are  worthy  to  be  made  the  end  of  his 
creatureSj  certainly  they  must  be  worthy  to  be  made  his  end. 
Thus  God's  regard  to  himself  as  supremely  good,  is  the  oppo- 
site of  selfishness.  The  perfection  of  his  government  depends 
upon  it  Should  He  turn  from  it,  the  good  of  the  universe 
would  fail.  The  objection  is  based  on  misapprehension,  and 
is  therefore  sciolistic  and  nugatory. 

ILL  The  dissertation  on  The  Nature  of  True  Virtue  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  ground-principle  as  that  on  the  End  of 
Grod  in  the  Creation.  Edwards  uses  the  term  virtue  in  the 
sense  of  holiness.^ 

Yirtue  he  defines  as  something  beautiful  or  excellent,  be- 
longing to  beings  that  have  perception  and  will,  and  as  consist- 
ing in  benevolence  to  being  in  general. 

The  first  object  of  a  virtuous  benevolence  is  heing^  simply 
^  considered,  and  its  ultimate  propensity  is  to  the  highest  good 

•  Vol  m,  p.  M-iea. 
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of  being  in  general.  The  second,  is  befievolent  being.  This 
benevolence  of  a  being,  and  the  qualities  and  exercises  of 
mind  which  proceed  from  it,  constitute  that  spiritual  tJad 
moral  beauty  wherein  all  true  virtue  consists,  and  is  the  pri- 
marj  ground  of  the  love  of  complacency. 

The  divine  virtue  consists  primarily  in  love  to  Himself  as 
both  the  infinite  Being  and  the  infinite  Beauty,  and  second- 
arily in  a  regard  to  -his  creatures,  which  is  proportional  to  their 
being  and  beauty.  Their  virtue  consists  in  a  similar  supremacy 
of  love  of  Him,  and  a  proportional  love  to  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. This  love  is  the  sum  of  creaturely  excellence,  and  the 
fulfilling  of  the  whole  law. 

Self-love,  or  benevolence  to  a  particular  person  or  private 
system,  is  not  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  because  the  good 
will  is  confined  to  a  single  person,  or  a  small  part  of  uniyersal 
being.  It  is  against  general  benevolence,  and  will  set  a  per- 
son against  general  existence  and  make  him  an  enemy  to  it 

The  following  are  some  points  in  what  Edwards  regarded  as 
the  New  Divinity,  against  which  he  reaffirmed  these  general 
principles  of  the  old. 

1.  That  God's  chief  end  in  creation  is  hcyppinees.  Bev.  Mr. 
Dwight,  the  able  editor  of  the  N.  T.  edition  of  his  works, 
says,  the  point  demonstrated  by  Edwards  is,  that  this  end  was 
^^  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory  in  the  highest  happiness 
of  his  creatures."  This  we  think  is  a  misconception.  For  the 
highest  happiness  of  aU  his  creatures  is  not  the  effect  of  crea- 
tion. But  Edwards  says :  '^  Whatsoever  thing  is  actuaUy  the 
effect  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  is  simply  and  abso- 
lutely valuahle  in  iteelf^  that  thing  is  an  ultimate  end  of  God's 
creating  the  world."  The  doctrine  of  both  these  dissertations 
loc^  for  God's  end  in  creation  to  something  higher  than  hap- 
piness, as  the  "  absolutely  valuable,"  namely,  to  the  illustration 
of  infinite  eoDceUence^  in  the  production  of  a  similar  finite  excel- 
lence. This  bars  out  the  Universalist  dogma,  which  is  the 
logical  sequence  from  the  happiness  theory,  and  also  the  Divine 
Impotence  scheme,  that  God  fails  of  his  end,  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures,  only  because  He  is  not  able  to  accomplish  it 

2.  That  happiness  is  the  chief  end  in  the  virttums  offections 
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of  Orated  beings.  Some  writers  have  claimed  the  disserta* 
tior  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue  in  support  of  this  view. 
Buw  a  careful  examination  will  show  that  this  is  one  of  the 
errors  especiaUy  assailed  in  it.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  oi 
both  the  essays,  that  the  chief  end  of  the  creatures  in  a  virtu- 
ons  affection,  is  the  same  as  Ood's  chief  end  an  his  creation — 
the  excellence  and  glory  of  the  Creator.  The  author  expressly 
teaches  that  '^  a  truly  virtuous  mind,  being  under  the  sove- 
reign dominion  of  love  to  God,  above  all  things  seeks  the  glory 
of  Grod,  and.  makes  this  his  supreme,  governing,  and  ultimate 
end." 

3.  The  Utilitarian  dogma,  which  makes  virtue  not  a  good 
in  itself,  but  a  means  to  happiness.  The  Biblical  Eepertory,* 
in  an  able  article  on  Dr.  Alexander's  Outlines  of  Moral  Sci- 
ence,  appears  to  impeach  Edwards  on  this  point.  It  is  true, 
a  repnlsive  Utilitarianism  is  taught  in  the  elaborate  note  by 
Dr.  Williams,  the  editor  of  the  English  edition.  He  defines 
virtoe  as  ^'  a  laudable  mean  of  real  happiness."!  But  the 
editor  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  author.  If  we  do 
not  mistake,  the  text  confutes  the  commentary. 

Upon  this  point,  Mr.  Dwight  seems  to  have  misconceived 
the  animus  of  the  essay,  when  he  says  Edwards  represents 
"  virtue  as  founded  in  happineaS)  and  as  being  love  to  the 
greatest  happiness.":|:  Edwards,  on  the  contrary,  says  that 
virtue  is  founded  in  being  and  in  benevolence.  The  first  objec- 
tive ground  of  it  "is  being,  simply  considered,"  and  of  course, 
exclusive  of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  that  being.  The 
second  ground  is  "  benevolent  being,"  neither  as  happy  nor 
otherwise,  but  as  holy.%  And  as  God  is  the  chief  of  all  great- 
ness and  excellence,  of  all  being  and  beauty,  true  holiness  is 
founded  objectively  on  this  double  element  in  Him,  and 
consists  in  love  to  Him. 

The  connection  between  holiness  and  happiness  in  the  Ed- 
wardean  scheme  is  inviolate,  as  it  must  be  in  a  moral  govern- 
ment ;  but  virtue  is  made  a  good  in  itself,  and  is  sought 
IS  the  chief  and  ultimate  end,  as  it  must  be,  that  the  govern- 

•Y(^26,p.l9.    f  Ed.  Worka,  III,  p.  100.    tYoLI,p.5i3.    §  UI,  pp.  9*7,  98. 
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ment  may  be  one  of  moral  rectitude ;  and  happiness  is  a  good, 
but  not  the  highest,  and  hence  neither  God's  nor  a  holy  man's 
chief  end. 

The  divine  excellency  of  GK)d  and  of  Jesus  Christ, 
says  Edwards,  in  the  I^y  on  Eeligious  Affections,  ,^^  the 
Word  of  God,  his  Works  and  Ways,  ....  is  the  primary 
reason  why  a  trne  saint  loves  these  things,  and  not  any  sap* 
posed  interest  that  he  has  in  them,  or  any  conceived  benefit 
that  he  has  received  or  shall  receive  from  them."  This  antag- 
onism of  the  Edwardean  theology  to  the  Utilitarian  dogma, 
is  still  further  evident  from  its  repugnance  to  a  kindred  pro- 
position : 

4.  That  all  love  arises  from  se^-love.  If  self-love  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  a  man's  loving  whatsoever  is  pleasing  to  him, 
which  is  the  truism  of  his  "  loving  what  he  loves,"  it  is  no 
wonder  that  "  all  love  may  be  resolved  into  self-love."  But 
''this  is  calling  that  self-love  which  is  only  a  general  capacity 
of  loving  or  hating ;  or  a  capacity  of  being  either  pleased  or 
displeased,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  man's  having  a  faculty 
of  will."  Self-love  "  most  commonly  signifies  a  man's  regard 
to  his  confined  private  self,"  or  that  interest  which  most  imme- 
diately consists  in  those  pleasures  or  pains  which  are  per- 
sonal.^ It  is  confined  to  a  private  system,  and  will  set  a  per- 
son against  general  existence  and  make  him  an  enemy  to  itf 
There  is  an  apparent  confiict  between  this  view  and  another 
presented  in  "Charity  and  its  Fruits,"  where  he  says  that 
"  charity,  or  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  is  not  contrary  to  all 
self-love.*'  It  is  not  contrary  to  Christianity  that  a  man 
should  love  himself,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  his  own  hap- 
piness. 

There  are  three  senses  in  which  Edwards  employs  the  term 
self-love.  1.  As  a  regard  for  one's  self,  which  is  a  part  of 
benevolence  to  being  in  general;  then  it  is  legitimate  and 
Christian,  in  accordance  with  the  duty  of  love  to  one's  self 
implied  in  the  command,  ''  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
2.  A  Jove  of  one's  happiness,  which  belongs  to  the  nature 

*  Wotka,  m,  pp.  118, 119.       t  P- 119-       t  Charity  and  its  Frmta^  p.  229. 
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ofalZ  intelligent  beings,  and  is  as  necessary  to  man's  nature 
as  the  faculty  of  the  will.  In  this  sense  Edwards  employs 
the  term,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  ^^  a  capacity  of  being  either 
pleased  or  displeased,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  man's 
having  a  fiiculty  of  will,"  and  of  "loving  what  he  loves." 
8.  The  most  common  and  only  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
is,  a  man's  regard  to  his  private  interest,  which  sets  him 
against  the  general  good.  A  careful  examination  of  all  Pres. 
Edwards  has  said  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  different  senses 
and  relations  in  which  he  employs  the  term,  will  disclose  his 
essential  consistency.  The  Treatise  on  the  Beligious  Affec- 
tions presents  the  same  dislike  to  self-love,  or  desire  of  hap- 
piness, as  the  source  of  all  love. 

^  Some  say  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  for 
any  man  to  love  God,  or  any  other  being,  but  that  love  to  him- 
self must  be  the  foundation  of  it  But  I  humbly  suppose  it  is 
for  want  of  consideration  they  say  so.  They  argue  that  who- 
ever loves  God  and  so  desires  his  glory,  or  the  enjoyment 

of  him,  desires  these  things  as  his  own  happiness But 

how  came  these  things  to  be  so  agreeable  to  him  that  he 
esteemed  it  his  highest  happiness  to  glorify  God  ?  Is  not  this 
the  fruit  of  love  ?  Must  not  a  man  Jirst  love  God,  or  have 
his  heart  united  to  him,  before  he  will  esteem  God^s  good  his 
oum,  and  before  he  will  desire  the  glorifying  of  God  as  his 
happiness  ?  It  is  not  strong  arguing  because  after  a  man  has 
his  heart  united  to  God  in  love,  and  as  a  fruit  of  this,  he  de- 
sires His  glory  and  enjoyment  as  his  own  happiness,  that 
therefore  a  desire  of  this  happiness  must  needs  be  the  cause 
and  foundation  of  this  love ;  unless  it  is  strong  arguing  that 
because  a  father  begat  a  son,  therefore  the  son  certainly  begat 

him Something  else  entirely  distinct  from  self-love 

might  be  the  cause  of  this,  namely,  a  change  made  in  the  views 
of  the  mind  and  relish  of  his  heart,  whereby  he  apprehends 
a  beauty  and  a  glory  and  a  supreme  good  in  God's  nature  as 
it  is  in  itself.  This  may  be  the  thing  that  frst  draws  his 
heart  to  him  and  causes  his  heart  to  be  united  to  him^  prior  to 
all  considerations  of  his  own  interest  or  happiness,  although 
after  this,  and  as  a  frmt  of  it,  he  necessarily  seeks  his  interest 
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and  happiness  in  Ood^  "The  first  foundation  of  a  true  love 
to  God  is  that  whereby  He  is  in  himself  lovely,  or  worthy  to 
be  loved,  or  the  supreme  loveliness  of  his  nature."* 

Thus,  against  all  forms  of  the  self-love  scheme,  Edwards  reaf- 
firms  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Cambridge  Platform,  that,  "  be- 
cause the  works  of  self-love  proceed  not  from  a  heart  purified 
by  faith,  nor  are  done  in  a  right  manner,  according  to  the 
Word  of  God,  nor  to  a  right  end,  the  glory  of  God,  they  are 
therefore  sinful  and  cannot  please  God." 

The  Edwardean  theology  is  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of 
the  Utilitarian  philosophy.  There  is  nothing  mercenary  about 
it.  While  it  takes  in  the  individual  interests,  it  carries  each 
one  to  what  is  far  above  and  beyond  individualism.  It  in- 
d/udes  happiness,  and  makes  that  secure  to  the  holy,  as  holi- 
ness always  draws  this  after  it.  But  its  last  chief  end  is  God, 
the  infinite  personal  excellence,  indescribable  moral  beauty, 
the  beauty  of  truth,  of  wisdom  and  of  love.  It  enfolds  these, 
and  a  conscious  communion  with  them  as  its  central  and  cen- 
tralizing force — the  dynamics  of  the  system. 

5.  Another  principle  to  which  these  Essays  oppose  them- 
selves, is,  that  the  mere  will  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  abso- 
lute right  and  obligation.  The  opposition  to  this  is  rather  in 
the  drift  of  the  dissertations,  than  in  any  specific  expression. 
The  will  of  God,  as  in  all  Biblical  theology,  is  taken  as  the 
infallible  rtile  of  duty,  the  synonym  of  right  and  exponent 
of  wrong.  But  it  does  not  create  these  principles.  Their 
foundation  is  not  either  ab  extra,  or  anterior,  to  the  Divine 
nature,  but  irUrinsic  and  eternal  in  that  nature.  Right  is  in 
God  as  wisdom  is.  But  his  will  is  no  more  the  cause  of  the 
one  than  the  other,  though  it  is  the  exponent  of  both.  God's 
nature  is  the  concrete  of  absolute  right,  as  it  is  of  truth,  justice 
and  love.  This  is  what  Edwards  means  by  the  "supremely 
•excellent  nature  of  divine  things,"  "  the  infinite  excellence  of 
the  divine  nature,"  with  which  the  divine  will  and  administra- 
tion are  always  in  exact  accordance.  Hence  God's  sovereignty 
is  simply  the  regnancy  of  right,  wisdom  and  love.    It  is  not 

»  Worki,  V,  pp.  129-131. 
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OfHirary^  in  the  obnoxions  sense  of  reasonless,  bnt  it  is  abso- 
lute. Yet  not  absolute,  as  a  human  tyrant,  from  the  seizure 
and  abuse  of  unlawful  power,  but  as  having  no  equal  or 
coefficient-,  the  source  of  all  things,  and  the  supreme,— <;ompe- 
tent  to  an  administration  resulting  in  the  highest  good  of  the 
nniverse,  both  in  what  it  does  and  what  it  permits.  The 
soverei^ty  of  his  loUl  rests  on  his  wisdom,  equity  and 
love.  The  executive  in  the  divine  government,  so  to  speak, 
&ll8  back  on  the  legislative,  and  the  legislative  upon 
the  judiciary  or  court  of  equity  in  the  divine  nature.  God 
must  be  sovereign^jor  nothing.  He  must  rule  in  the  world, 
and  in  our  theologies,  or  evil  will,  and  death  and  hell.  Henc6 
his  sovereignty  is  a  primary  belief,  a  regulative  idea  in  all 
generally  sound  theology.  Hen9e  too  all  good  men,  rightly 
conceiving  of  it,  have  grasped  it  as  a  first  truth,  and  loved  it 
"Absolute  sovereignty,"  says  Edwards,  "is  what  I  love  to 
ascribe  to  God."  And  of  this,  Mills  exclaimed  in  God's  early 
disclosures  to  him  of  his  love :  "  Glorious  sovereignty  I  Glori- 
ous sovereignty." 

rV.  Ite  last  great  work  of  President  Edwards  is  the  Treatise 
on  Original  Sin.  And  as  this  is  the  last,  so,  as  an  index  of  his 
theology,  it  is  the  most  valuable.  It  embraces  a  wider  ran^ 
of  thought,  and  contains  his  views  on  a  greater  variety  of  theo- 
logical topics. 

The  Treatise  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Our  limits  will  allow 
us  only  a  brief  summary  of  each. 

The  caption  makes  evident  the  design  :  "  The  great  Christ- 
ian doctrine  of  Original  Sin  defended."  * 

In  Part  First,  he  defines  original  sin  as  '*  the  innate  sinful 
depravity  of  heart,"  understood  as  including  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  first  sin. 

As  the  qualities  and  principles  of  virtue  and  vice  lie  in  the 
disposition  of  the  heart,  which  precedes  choice,  and  gives  it  its 
quality,  this  Part  is  occupied  with  the  evidence  that  the 
heart  of  man  is  naturally  of  a  corrupt  and  evil  disposition. 

In  the  Second  Part  the  argument  is  continued  from  man's 

♦  Workp,  I,  303-583. 
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normal  state,  by  considering  whether  he  was  create^  with 
original  righteousness.  In  the  ontset,  he  meets  the  grand 
objection,  both  to  original  righteousness  and  original  sin,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  virtue  that  it  should  be 
con-created — that  "  a  necessary  holiness  is  no  holinoss,"  that 
Adam  ^'  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection  before  he  could 
be  righteous."  To  this  he  answers :  "  It  is  agreeable  to  com- 
mon-sense, not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice  is 
Virtuous,  but  that  the  good  choice  itself  from  whence  that  effect 
proceeds,  is  so;  yea,  also,  the  antecedent  good  disposition, 
temper,  or  affection  of  mind  from  whence  proceeds  that  good 
choice,  is  virtuous.  This  is  according  to  the  general  notion, 
not  that  principles  derive  their  goodness  from  actions,  but  that 
actions  derive  their  goodness  from  the  principles  whence  they 
proceed.  Therefore,  a  virtuous  temper  of  mind  may  be  before 
a  good  act  of  choice,  as  a  tree  may  be  before  the  fruit,  and  the 
fountain  before  the  stream  which  proceeds  from  it."  There- 
fore there  is  no  necessity  that  all  virtuous  dispositions  and 
affections  should  be  the  effect  of  choice.  And  so  no  such  sup- 
posed necessity  can  be  a  good  objection  against  such  a  disposi- 
tion being  natural. 

Having  disposed  of  the  objection,  the  negative  form  of  the 
argument,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  positive.  Pres.  Edwards 
regards  it  as  an  axiom  that ''  in  a  moral  agent,  subject  to  moral 
obligations,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  be  perfectly  innocent  as  to 
be  perfectly  righteous."  There  can  no  more  be  a  medium 
between  being  .right  and  being  wrong  in  a  moral  sense  tiian 
between  straight  and  crooked.  Here  he  is  steadfast  with 
Augustine  and  the  church  anthropology  against  the  Pelagian- 
characterless,  middle  ground — "  Ut  sine  virtute,  ita  et  vitio  pro- 
creamur."  Adam's  sin,  with  relation  to  the  forbidden  fruit, 
was  his  first  sin.  Hence  he  must  have  been  till  then,  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  existence,  perfectly  righteous,  and  conse- 
quently must  have  been  created  righteous.  The  supposition 
of  a  disposition  to  right  action  being  obtained  by  repeated  right 
action  is  inconsistent,  with  itself.  For  it  supposes  a  course  of 
right  action  before  there  is  any  disposition  to  right  action.  As 
all  Adam's  holy  acts  are  traceable  to  his  original  righteous- 
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1)698,  80  the  want  of  original  righteonsness  in  his  posterity,  and 
the  corruption  of  their  nioral  nature,  are  historically  traceable 
to  his  transgression.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  God  dealt  with 
Adam  as  a  public  person,  both  as  the  natural  and  federal  head 
of  the  race,  and  had  respect  to  his  posterity  as  representatively 
included  in  him. 

He  Third  Part  adduces  the  evidence  of  original  sin  from  the 
work  of  redemption.  All  whom  Christ  came  to  redeem  are 
sinners — ^the  evil  in  all  is  sin  and  its  deserved  punishment.  If 
there  are  any  who  at  any  period  of  their  being  have  no  sin, 
they  at  that  period  need  no  Saviour,  and  are  not  capable  of 
salvation.  If  in&nts  are  Ixym  sinless,  and  die  as  they  are  bom, 
they  are  incapable  of  pardon,  for  they  are  not  guilty,  and  need 
no  atonement  They  are  equally  incapable  of  regeneration, 
for  they  have  no  sinful  nature  to  be  changed,  no  wrong  volitions 
to  be  corrected,  and  no  moral  pollution  to  be  washed  away. 
But  Christ's  "work  of  redemption  does  include  the  provision 
of  salvation  for  infants.  Therefore  they  are  de  facto  among 
the  **  lost,"  for  the  grace  which  provides  a  deliverer  from  any 
state  supposes  the  subject  to  be  in  that  state  ^>rw?r  to  his  deliv- 
erance. This  cuts  off  the  evasion  that  infants  are  saved  from 
^future  sin,  for  the  sin  that  was  never  present,  and  never  will 
be,  never  could  be  future.  It  could  exist  only  in  imagination ; 
and  therefore  salvation  from  it  could  be  only  an  imaginary^ 
hypothetical  salvation.  But  the  salvation  of  infants  is  a  reality. 
There  is  a  wrong  in  the  status  of  will,  the  cor^  of  their  infant 
being,  from  their  Adamic  origin,  which  is  both  rectified  and 
remitted — a  something  polluted^  which  is  made  pure.  Hence 
what  the  Scripture  teaches  of  the  application  of  Christ's  re- 
demption, and  the  change  of  state  and  nature  necessary  to  true 
and  final  happiness,  affords  clear  and  abundant  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

Part  Fourth  answers  oljectiona, 

1.  Tlie  first  is  based  on  the  supposed  integrity  of  the  will,  and 
its  freedom  from  all  natural  bias,  inclination,  or  disposition  as 
motives  to  evil.  K  we  come  into  the  world  infected  with  sinful 
and  depraved  dispositions,  sin  must  be  natural ;  and  if  natural, 
then  necessary ;  and  if  necessary,  no  sin. 
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The  objection  is  founded  on  a  false  idea  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  No  such  freedom  from  natural  inclination  and  the 
power  of  motive  is  either  necessary  to  sinful  action,  or,  in  man's 
fallen  state,  possible.  Sinful  choice  does  not  make  a  sinful 
disposition  or  tendency ;  but  a  tendency  to  sin  precedes  a  sin- 
ful choice. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  makes  God  the  author  of  sin^ 
or  of  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature.  The  objection  supposes 
what  the  doctrine  neither  implies  nor  allows — that  ^'  the  nature 
must  be  corrupted  by  some  positive  influence,"  like  a  taint  or 
infection  altering  the  natural  constitution  and  faculties  of  the 
soul.  When  man  sinned,  the  superior  spiritual  principles,  in 
which  consisted  God's  image  and  man's  original  righteousness, 
leflb  his  heart,  and  the  communion  with  God,  on  which  these 
depended,  entirely  ceased.  Man  was  thus  left  in  a  state  of 
corruption  and  ruin,  without  God's  putting  any  evil  into  his 
heart,  or  implanting  any  bad  principle.  Qod^&  vnthdravringy 
as  it  was  necessary  He  should,  from  rebel  man,  and  the  na- 
tural principles  of  self-love,  appetite,  and  passion  being  left  to 
themselves,  is  suj£cient  to  account  for  Adam's  becoming  en- 
tirely corrupt.  And  as  the  nature  was  corrupted  in  the  first 
man,  the  members  received  it  from  the  head.  That  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam  should  be  bom  with  a  depraved  nature  is  as 
much  by  the  established  course  of  nature  as  Adam's  continuing 
unholy  after  he  had  become  so.  For  Adam's  posterity  are 
from  him  as  the  natural  head,  and,  as  it  were,  in  him,  and 
belonging  to  him,  according  to  the  established  course  of  naturei 
as  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  of  the  tree,  in  the  tree,  and  be- 
longing to  the  tree.  Thus,  the  objection  has  no  force.  If,  by 
a  course  of  nature,  men  continue  wicked  after  they  have  made 
themselves  so,  they  cannot  therefore  make  Him  who  is  the 
cause  of  their  continuance  in  being,  and  of  the  course  cf  nature^ 
the  cause  of  their  continuance  in  wickedness. 

3.  Third  objection.  It  is  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  impute 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  one 
person. 

Answer :  Though  personally  distinct,  Adam  and  his  posterity 
are  one  identical  human  family  or  nature.    But  unless  this 
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nnity  of  race  be  unreasonable  and  unjust,  it  was  not  so  for  Ood  to 
regard  it  in  this  light,  and  allow  Adam  a  posterity  like  himself. 
But  this  is  the  natural  basis  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin. 
"  The  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin,"  says  our  author,  "  is 
nothing  else  than  this,  that  his  posterity  are  viewed  as  in  the 
dame  place  with  their  father^  and  a/re  like  him.  But  seeing, 
agreeable  to  what  we  have  already  proved,  God  might,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  righteous  judgment,  which  was  founded  on  his 
most  righteous  law,  give  Adam  a  posterity  that  were  like  him- 
self—and indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise  according  to  the 
very  laws  of  nature — therefore  he  might  also,  in  righteous 
judgment,  impute  Adam's  sin  to  them,  inasmuch  as  to  give 
Adam  a  posterity  like  himself,  and  to  impute  his  sin  to  them, 
w  (me  and  the  same  thing.  And  therefore,  if  the  former  be  not 
contrary  to  the  divine  perfections,  so  neither  is  the  latter." 

"The  derived  evil  disposition  in  Adam's  posterity,  amounting 
to  a  full  consent  to  his  sin,  is  not  properly  a  consequence  of  the 
imputation  of  that  sin,  for  it  is  antecedent  to  it  in  them^  as  it 
was  in  him.  The  first  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin,  are  both  the  consequence  of  the  union  which 
God  has  established  between  Adam  and  his  posterity — a  union 
depending  on  the  divine  will,  which  will  depends  on  the  divine 
wisdom.  The  evil  disposition  in  them,  as  in  him,  is  first,  and 
the  charge  of  guilt  after  and  consequent  Therefore  the  sin 
of  the  apostacy  is  not  theirs  merely  because  God  imputes  it 
to  them,  but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs  by  hereditary  an- 
ticipation in  its  extended  pollution ;  and  on  that  ground  God 
imputes  it  to  them." 

These  are  Edwards'  most  definite  statements  respecting  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin.  They  do  not  involve  the  idea  of  a 
unity  of  him  and  his  posterity  in  the  sense  of  one  will,  being, 
or  agent.  They  did  not  actually  commit  his  first  sin,  or  any 
of  his  sins.  They  did  not  act  in  him  volitionally,  but  repre- 
sentatively, as  Levi  paid  tithes  in  Abraham ;  yet  there  was  a 
constituted  oneness  between  the  head  and  its  members.  They 
were  "  one  blood,"  one  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  human 
race,  by  creative  constitution,  according  to  which  the  qualities 
and  attributes  of  the  fallen  head  were  derived  to,  and  r^speated 
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in,  each  of  the  members.  This  is  the  basis  of  native  depravity, 
of  hereditary  or  propagated  sinfulness.  On  this  ground,  Adam 
was  regarded  in  the  covenant  transaction  as  "  a  public  person," 
like  a  corporation  in  law,  as  the  moral  head  of  his  posterity, 
and  their  federal  representative.  They  act  in  him  as  the  repre- 
sented do  in  the  representative,  and  are  therefore  one  with 
him  in  the  covenant  and  in  the  consequences  of  his  first  sin. 
This  is  the  covenant  part  of  imputation,  which  rests  on  the 
natural  or  realistic  as  the  basis.  The  continuance  of  a  sinful 
disposition  in  Adam  as  a  confirmed  principle,  from  the  loss  of 
communion  with  God,  was  the  penalty  of  his  first  transgression. 
God  withdrew  from  him  because  he  had  sinned.  The  propa- 
gation of  the  same  disposition  in  the  race  was  from  the  same 
loss  of  communion  with  God,  and  a  punishment  upon  Adam 
for  the  same  sin.  Thus  the  race  became  subject  to  penal  evil 
through  the  transgression  of  the  first  man.  Yet  no  one  is 
actually  punished  who  is  innocent,  or  held  as  hlaineworthy 
directly  for  any  sinfulness  but  his  oian. 

Thus  Edwards  avoids  the  purely  "  immediate"  view  whith 
makes  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  the  ground  of  the  derived 
evil  disposition  in  his  posterity,  which  charges  guilt  upon  them 
primarily  for  his  transgression.  The  evil  disposition  in  them, 
he 'says,  as  it  was  in  him,  is  first,  and  the  imputation  or  charge 
of  guilt  is  after  it;  and  on  that  ground  he  also  avoids  the  other 
extreme,  which  excludes  the  representative  relation,  and  ex- 
plains the  moral  status  of  the  posterity  of  Adam  solely  by  their 
natural  connection  with  him.  He  combines  what  is  true  in 
both,  and  thinks  the  two  views  should  not  be  separated. 

He  eschews  also  that  kind  of  realism  which  resolves  the  race 
into  one  mystic  but  real  person — a  species  of  monothdiUsin^  in 
which  one  generic  will  serves  the  purposes  alike  of  Adam  and 
his  descendants.  The  Edwardean  theology  preserves  the 
broadest  distinction  of  agents.  No  one  performs  the  acts  of 
another,  though  Adam  acted  representatively  for  all.  No  one 
is  condemned  for  another's  sin,  being  innocent.  Yet  all  be- 
came sinful,  and  hence  guilty,  and  hence  come  under  condem- 
nation, forensically  and  really,  on  account  of  the  evil  disposition 
and  sin  of  the  first  man. 
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It  may  be  a  question  i^hether  the  natural,  in  this  scheme  does 
not  occupy  the  whole  ground,  and  leave  no  room  for  imputa- 
tion. In  strictness  of  language,  mediate  and  immediate  impu- 
tation mutually  exclude  each  other,  as  what  is  the  one  cannot 
be  the  other.  But  it  is  not  so  plain  that  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  as  a  judicial  transaction  may  not 
be  as  real  on  the  ground,  and  through  means  of  their  natural 
(Tonnection  with  him,  as  on  the  ground  of  the  covenant  alone. 
If  the  transmission  of  his  sinful  disposition  or  nature  is  incom- 
patible  with  the  imputation  of  his  sin^ — if  men  are  bom  inno- 
cent, save  as  Adam's  personal  sin  is  charged  to  them,  and  by 
this  alone  they  are  made  guilty,  doubtless  Edwards  discards 
imputation.  But  in  the  sense  of  a  natural  and  a  legal  trans- 
action, of  a  real  and  a  representative  relation — of  an  imparta- 
ti<m  and  an  imputation — the  former  being  the*  ground  of  the 
latter,  and  both  the  penal  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  that  is, 
a  just  punishment  upon  him,  Edwards,  we  think,Jield  stead- 
fastly to  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  both  of  Adam's  sin  and  of 
Christ's  righteousness — to  "  the  two  federal  heads."  In  this 
sense,  Edwards  was  no  more  a  realist  than  John  Calvin,  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  the  early  New  England  divines. 
These  all  believed  that  the  human  race  was  more  than  an  idea^ 
a  name^  and  that  the  first  of  the  race  was  its  "  root,"  and  that 
**  all  mankind  descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation, 
sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression."  And 
he  was  also  as  much  of  a  nominalist  as  they,  when  they  say 
that  original  sin  in  its  common  acceptation  "  consists  in  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  want  of  original  righteousness, 
aud  the  corruption  of  his  whole  nature."  Indeed,  he  seems 
not  to  have  been  purely  a  realist,  nor  wholly  a  nominalist.  He 
did  not  confound  the  abstract  and  the  concrete,  nor  one  man's 
act  with  another's.  He  held  to  a  real  oneness  of  the  human 
race^  of  which  Adam  was  the  head,  the  veritable  unity  of  that 
''whole  nature"  which  was  corrupted  by  Adam's  first  sin. 
Tlius  he  aimed  to  place  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  on  a  solid 
basis  of  reason  and  Scripture,  without  confining  himself  to  any 
of  the  schools  in  philosophy. 

With  this  view,  Woods  and  Dwight,  Backus  and  Bellamy 
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were  in  substantial  agreement  Hopkins,  who  first  gave  this 
treatise  on  original  sin  to  the  public,  expressed  no  dissent  from 
it,  and  regarded  President  Edwards  as  having  entirely  baffled 
his  opponent  At  a  later  period,  he  dropped  the  distinction 
between  original  sin  and  actual  transgression,  which  Edwards 
and  the  New  England  theologians  have  generally  held,  and  re- 
solved all  sin  into  action. 

Edwards  also  stood  on  the  true  Calvinistic  ground.  "  Origi- 
nal sin,"  says  the  Genevan  divine,  "  appears  to  be  an  hereditary 
pravity  and  corruption  of  our  nature  diffused  through  all  the 
parts  of  the  soul."  Adam's  transgression  "  not  only  procured 
misery  and  ruin  for  himself,  but  also  precipitated  our  nature 
into  similar  destruction.  And  that,  not  by  his  personal  guiUy 
as  an  individual,  which  pertains  not  to  us,  but  because  he  in- 
fected all  his  descendants  with  the  corruption  into  which  he  had 
fallen."  "  And  this  liableness  to  punishment  arises  not  from 
the  delinquency  of  another;  for  when  it  is  said  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  renders  us  obnoxious  to  the  divine  judgment,  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  if  we,  though  innocent^  were  undeservedly 
loaded  with  the  guilt  of  his  sin,  but  because  we  are  all  subject 
to  a  curse  on  account  of  his  transgression,  he  is  therefore  said 
to  have  involved  us  in  guilt.  Nevertheless  we  derive  from 
him  not  only  the  punishment,  but  also  the  pollution  to  which 
the  punishment  is  justly  du^e^  * 

Anselm,  before  Edwards  or  Calvin,  had  taken  the  same 
view :  "  When  an  infant  is  condemned  for  original  sin,  he  is 
not  condemned  for  Adam's  sin,  but  for  his  owri^  for  if  he  had 
not  his  own  sin,  he  could  not  be  condemned."  Augustine  held 
that  "  vitium  originale"  is  "  vitium  hereditarium."  And  of 
Tertullian's  traducianism,  the  transmission  of  a  sinful  nature 
was  the  very  essence. 

Upon  this  ancient  and  honorable  platform,  the  Methodist 
theology  upon  this  subject  fairly  and  fully  places  itself.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  Jonathan  Edwards  and  John  Wesley 
were  occupied  at  the  same  time  in  elaborate  replies  to  Dr. 
Taylor.    Edwards  finished  his  treatise  in  May,  1757,  and  Wes- 

*  Institutes,  B.  II,  Chap.  L  Sec.  6-8. 
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ley  his  in  Angast  of  the  same  year.  On  the  main  questions 
at  issue,  the  moral  corruption  of  man's  nature,  and  the  impn« 
tation  of  Adam's  sin, — tiie  total  fall  of  the  race  in  the  first 
man,  and  inability  to  good  in  that  state  except  by  grace, — they 
were  in  essential  agreement,  and  substantially  Calvinistic. 
Their  illustrations  of  the  subject  and  modes  of  vindicating  the 
divine  government,  though  original,  are,  in  some  cases,  strik- 
ingly similar.  The  Congregationalist  is  the  more  philosophi- 
cal and  profound,  the  Methodist  the  more  laconic,  pithy  and 
practical.  Both  wrote  from  a  deep  Christian  experience,  from 
spiritual  conflicts,  and  a  breadth  of  religious  consciousness, 
which  carried  them  far  above  cold  speculation  into  the  warm 
life  of  things. 

"  Original  sin,"  says  Wesley,  "  is  that  sinful  impurity  which 
every  man  brings  into  the  world,"  a  *'  nature  tinted  with  sin.'* 
<'  We  came  into  the  world  with  sinful  propensities,  sinful  dis- 
positions derived  from  Adam."  ^'  God  does  not  look  upon  in- 
fants as  innocent,  but  as  involved  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin, 
otherwise  death,  the  punishment  denounced  against  that  sin, 
could  not  be  inflicted  upon  them." 

Wesley's  treatise  contains  a  minute  defence  of  the  Westmin- 
ster propositions  respecting  original  sin.  His  letter  to  Dr.  Tay- 
lor a  year  or  two  after  he  published  his  reply,  is  graphic  and 
characteristic  : 

**  Reterend  Sir  :  I  esteem  you  as  a  person  of  uncommon  sense  and  learn- 
ing ;  but  your  doctrine  I  cannot  esteem.  .  .  .  Either  you  or  I  mistake  the 
whole  of  Christianity,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  I  Either  my  scheme 
or  yours  is  as  contrary  to  the  Scripture  as  the  Koran  is.  Is  it  mine  or 
jours?  Yours  has  gone  through  all  England,  and  made  numerous  converts. 
I  attack  it  jfrom  end  to  end.  Let  England  judge  whether  it  can  be  defended 
or  not"  ♦ 

In  this  view  of  the  derivative  character  of  the  Edwardean 
theology,  it  is  something  more  than  a  provincialism.  Nor  can 
it  properly  be  regarded  as  an  improvement,  except  in  its  modes 
of  statement  and  defence.  Its  affiliations  are  clearly  with 
the  genuine  Calvinistic  school.    It  brings  nothing  essentially 

♦  Wesley's  Worisa,  Vol  6,  p.  669, 
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new  to  that  school,  and  exclades  from  it  nothing  of  substantial 
doctrine  that  is  old.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  it  is  in  substance 
identical  with  it,  and  with  it  the  Augustinian  and  Pauline 
theology  which  preceded  it. 

Prof.  Fisher,  in  a  compact  and  instructive  article  in  the 
New  Englander^  appears  to  class  Edwards  and  Calvin  with 
the  immediate  imputationists.  But  these  meu,  on  the  subject 
of  original  sin,  we  believe  do  not  admit  this  classification.  In 
respect  to  President  Edwards,  they  regard  it  as  one  of  his  very 
few  mistakes  that  he  held  the  mediate  doctrine.  Historic  feir- 
ness  is  leading  them  to  relinquish  Calvin  also,  and  to  place  him 
in  the  same  category  with  Edwards,  The  history  of  the  imme- 
diate imputation  doctrine,  which  includes  the  workings  of  some 
of  the  noblest  minds  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  is  for  the  most 
part,  ^05^Calvinistic,  and  seems  to  have  been  brought  forward 
against  the  Arminian  movement.  We  submit  that  both  Cal- 
vin and  Edwards  belong  more  exactly  to  Prof  Fisher's  second 
class  than  to  the  fourth ; — to  those  whose  doctrine  rests  on  the 
assumption  "  that  moral  evil,  like  physical  evil,  is  hereditary." 
Both  adopt  the  doctrine  of  an  "  inherited  corruption  of  cha- 
racter which  is  culpable."  Both  deny  that  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  being  innocent^  are  accounted  guilty  for  his  transgres- 
sion, and  teach  that,  inheriting  an  evil  disposition  from  him  as 
a  penal  consequence  of  his  sin,  they  are  accountable  for  their 
own  sin. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  inquire  whether  this  Edwardo-Calvin- 
ian  doctrine  of  Imputation  and  Original  Sin  is  true  or  false,  but 
to  indicate  our  belief  that  it  is  much  older  and  has  a  more 
honorable  progenitor  than  Joshua  Placaeus,  or  any  theologian 
of  the  17th  century.  As  the  radix  of  New  England  Theology  it 
is  not  an  exotic.  It  has  struck  deep  into  the  native  soil  of  the 
church,  and  borne  in  all  climes  branches  of  the  tree  of  life,  as 
they  have  been  grafted  into  it  and  made  fruitful  by  the  super- 
natural culture  of  the  divine  husbandman.  It  may  not  fur- 
nish a  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  satisfactory  to  all.  Nor 
does  any  other  theory.  But  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  solid 
basis  in  the  following  generally  admitted  facts. 

•Vol  18,  No.  3,  p.  698. 
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Ist  The  unity  of  the  human  family  in  one  common  human 
nature.  2d.  The  present  abnormal  condition  of  the  race  in  a 
state  of  hereditary  moral  evil.  3d.  This  evil  in  the  race  is 
traceable  through  successive  generations,  up  to  the  first  sin  of 
the  first  man.  4th.  A  federal  or  covenant  transaction  with 
Adam  as  the  representative  of  the  race,  in  accordance  with 
which  they  were  to  stand  or  fall  with  him,  as  he  obeyed  or 
transgressed  the  law.  It  accounts  for  these  facts  by  saying,  as 
all  reasonable  theories  must  do :  it  pleased  God,  as  a  wise 
CreaioTj  to  constitute  men  on  Ae  plan  of  unity,  as  a  race.  It 
pleased  him,  as  a  wise,  moral  governor^  to  make  Adam  the  re- 
presentative head  under  law  for  the  whole.  When  he  trans- 
gressed it  pleased  God,  as  a  just  Judge^  to  withdraw  commu- 
nion from  him  as  a  penalty  for  his  sin,  through  which  his  sin- 
ful disposition  became  a  confirmed  principle  in  him  and  in  his 
posterity. 

We  have  aimed  in  this  expose  of  the  Theology  of  President 
Edwards,  to  act  the  part  of  the  historical  interpreter — ^not  tO' 
pat  our  thoughts  into  his  words,  but  to  let  him  speak  out  his 
own.  Our  object  has  been  not  eisegesis,  but  exegesis,  to 
unfold  the  ground-work  of  the  system — its  self-consistency  in 
the  harmony  of  the  internal  and  internal,  the  pistis  and  gnosis. 
Some  will  dissent  from  our  construction  on  this  hand,  and  some 
on  that,  as  they  fall  into  the  right  or  left  wing  of  this  central 
body  of  New  England  Theology.  Some  take  the  prestige 
of  Edwards'  name  for  the  New  Divinity,  and  some  for  the  Old. 
Some  claim  him  as  an  Old  Calvinist,  and  isome  as  a  Hopkin- 
sian  or  New  Calvinist  One  party  says  he  was  the  founder  of 
a  new  school,  another  that  he  was  only  an  original  and  most 
Buccessfnl  teacher  in  the  old.  His  son  wrote  an  essay  on  half 
a  score  of  "  Improvements  made  in  Theology"  by  his  father. 
But  the  honor  of  several  of  these  improvements,  he  gave  to 
certain  "followers"  of  his  father,  who,  by  a  metaphor,  called 
their  aberrations  from  their  master,  his  improvements.  By  the 
same  figure  of  speech,  theories  which  the  elder  Edwards  never 
tanght,  and  some  of  which  he  repudiated,  are  sometimes  called 
Edwardean,  simply  because  held  by  the  younger  Edwards,  or 
some  other  reputed  follower  of  Edwards. 
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Hopkins,  the  pupil,  the  fireside  friend  and  biographer  of  the 
father,  says  he  was  a  Galvinist,  <'  on  the  matnrest  examination 
of  the  diiferent  schemes,  and  the  comparison  of  them  with  the 
oracles  of  God."  Ee  also  represents  the  younger  Edwards, 
when  a  student  in  theology,  as  in  positive  and  self-confident 
opposition  to  several  of  the  main  positions  of  the  father,  and 
it  is  evident  that  to  some  of  them  he  never  became  reconciled. 
Pres.  Edwards  himself  savs  he  should  not  take  it  amiss  to  be 
called  a  Galvinist,  though  he  disclaimed  believing  the  doc- 
trines he  held  because  Calvin  t&ught  them,  and  also  believing 
in  every  thing  just  as  he  taught.  ^  If  by  the  Old  Theology  is 
meant  that  Adam's  sin  is  immediately  imputed  to  his  posterity 
antecedently  to  their  real  sinfulness,  so  that  they,  being  inno* 
cent,  are  held  as  personally  guilty  of  his  act,  and  by  the  New, 
that  imputation  is  mediate,  through  the  transmission  of  a  sinful 
nature,  which  is  the  antecedent  and  ground  of  imputation,  Pres. 
Edwards  was  doubtless  with  the  New.  But  if  by  the  New 
Theology  is  meant  that  happiness  is  the  chief  end  of  God  in 
Creation,  and  that  self-love  is  the  primal  motive  in  virtuous 
affections,^ — that  God  would  have  prevented  sin,  but  could  not, 
and  therefore  permitted  it ;  and  by  the  Old,  that  holiness  and 
God's  excellence  and  glory  are  the  chief  end,  both  of  God  and 
good  men,  and  that  God  was  able  to  prevent  moral  evil,  but 
saw  it  best  to  permit  and  overrule  it,  to  something  higher  than 
prevention  ; — if  the  New  holds  that  depravity  comes  by  each 
one's  own  intelligent  voluntary  act,  in  a  nature  that  tends  to 
sin,  but  which  we  stigmatize  when  we  call  it  sinful,  from  dis- 
ordered sensibilities  and  bodily  appetites,  and  that  the  fall  was 
of  the  animal  rather  than  of  the  7nan  /  that  original  sin  is 
each  one's  first  transgression  of  known  law,  and  that  each  has 
plenary  power,  as  well  as  faculties,  for  all  duty ; — if  this  be  the 
New,  Edwards,  in  the  elaborate  and  masterly  defence  of  the 
"  Calvinistic  Divinity,"  was  unquestionably  with  the  Old,  and 
against  the  New.  And  in  no  one  of  his  treatises,  is  he  more  ex- 
plicitly and  fully  so  than  in  the  last  on  Original  Sin.  Hence 
the  difficulty  in  conciliating  its  teachings  with  those  anti* 
Edwardean  schemes,  called  by  his  name  simply  because  taught 
by  his  son  or  son's  followers. 
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This  treatise  has  been  pronounced  by  Dr.  Park,  one  of  the 
acntest  dialecticians  and  theological  writers  of  our  time,  the 
"  enigmatical  treatise,"  and  for  the  explanation  of  one  of  its 
dark  phrases,  the  following  "  key"  is  proposed :  "  When  we 
read  in  it  of  our  evil  propensities,  we  are  to  understand,  first, 
that  these  are  real  choices  and  thus  real  sins,  or  secondly  that 
they  are  the  eff^ecta  of  our  having  transgressed  the  law  in 
Adam,  and  are  thus  metaphorical  sins,  just  as  our  wrong 
actions,  implying  a  wicked  motive,  are  sins  by  a  figure  of 
speech  ;  or  thirdly,  that  they  are  sinful  by  a  like  metaphor, 
as  they  are  occasions  of  our  personal  disobedience  to  law; 
or  fourthly,  that  they  "are  sinful  by  a  double  metonomy  of 
cause  for  effect,  or  effect  for  cause."  * 

This  method  of  interpretation  is  original  and  peculiar.    It 
must  find  something  in  the  treatise  to  build  itself  upon,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  suggested  to  a  mind  so  acute  and  discrim- 
inating.    But  the  key  is  elaborate,  and  to  tyros  in  theology 
will  be  perplexing.     And  if  one  such  key  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  riddle  in  two  words  of  the  treatise,  how  many  would 
be  required  to  unlock  the  whole  of  it  ?     In  the  result  of  this 
exegesis,  too,  the  sins,  "by  figure  of  speech,"  are  vastly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  "  real  sins."     Besides,  the  turning  of  this  key 
seems  to  lock  out  of  the  essay'  a  somewhat  fundamental  idea 
which  the  author  had  carefully  wrought  into  it, — that  original 
sin  is  a  real  sinfulness  which  does  not  consist  in  choices.    As 
it  is,  by  his  definition,  "  innate^^'*  it  cannot  be  a  choice,  and 
yet  it  is  "  a  sinful  depravity  of  heart"    It  is  a  corrupt  state  in 
a  MORAL  sense,  "  which  is  opposite  to  what  the  law  of  God  re- 
quires."    But,  notwithstanding  this  method  of  interpretation, 
the  treatise  is  virtually  yielded,  as  a  piece  of  old-fashioned 
Calvinism, — too  tight-ribbed  and  iron-bound  to  be  made  over 
into  New  Divinity.      Hence  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  it  '*i8 
not  a  perfect  exponent  of  what  is  now  termed  the  Edwardean 

faith."t 
But  where  shall  we  look  for  such  an  exponent,  if  not  to  his 

own  works  ?     And  if  the  last,  maturest,  richest  fruits  of  his  life 

♦  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol  9,  p.  207.  t  P-  208. 
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and  labora  x^annot  be  taken  as  such,  on  what  can  we  rely  ?  Is 
it  quite  just  to  make  him  responsible  for  a  faith  which  was  not 
his,  and  give  the  honor  of  his  name '  to  views  which  he  dis- 
carded as  erroneous?  Further,  this  mode  of  construing  the 
essay  involves  a  logical  necessity  for  discrediting,  as  well  as 
disowning  it. 

'^  It  was  written  amidst  the  constant  alarms  of  an  Indian 
war,  and  under  many  embarrassing  influences  of  its  autlior's 
frontier  parish,  and  with  a  constitution  shattered  by  fever  and 
ague.  HI  health  prevented  his  revising  it  as  faithfully  as  he 
had  revised  his  other  works,  and  when  he  had  published  only 
a  few  sheets  of  it,  death  ended  his  labors.  .  .  .  The  principal 
regret  which  he  is  said  to  have  felt  in  prospect  of  his  untimely 
death  arose  from  his  inability  to  modify  some  things  which  be 
had  written,  and  there  are  several  reasons  to  believe  that  he 
meant  to  remove  some  verbal  incongruities  from  the  work 
which  he  had  not  finished  with  his  wonted  care,  and  which  he 
had  deemed  it  needful  to  publish  with  more  than  his  usual 
haste."  * 

The.  obvious  intent  of  this  apolc^getic  treatment  is  to  break 
the  force  of  a  certain  something  in  this  treatise  which  bears 
against  the  modern  doctrine  that  '*  all  sin  consists  in  sinning," 
and  in  favor  of  the  ancient  one,  that  some  sin  consists  in  an 
"  innate  depravity  of  heai-t,"  which  is  sinful.  With  the  parti- 
san aspects  of  the  subject,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  present 
inquiry  relates  to  what  is  historical  and  equitable.  We  are 
not  able  to  see  on  what  principles  the  complexion  of  Old  Tlie- 
ology  which  the  treatise  bears,  can  be  either  accounted  for  or 
explained  away  by  "  the  alarms  of  an  Indian  war,"  or  by  the 
eflfects  of  "  fever  and  ague."  The  usual  influence  of  such  pro- 
vidential dispensations  upon  such  men  as  Jonathan  Edwards, 
is  to  clear  the  mind  of  prejudice  and  error,  not  to  darken  it 
by  them.  The  sickness,  thus-  apologetically  alleged,  occurred 
nearly  two  years  before  he  commenced  this  work.  Nor  was 
his  constitution  so  shattered  by  it  but  that  in  the  year  following 
it  he  produced  those  remarkable  dissertations  on  the  End  of 

•  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Yol  9,  p.  208. 
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God  in  Creation,  and  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue.  Tlire^ 
years  later,  and  five  months  after  he  had  finished  the  treatise 
on  Original  Sin,  in  assigning  several  reasons  adverse  to  his 
accepting  the  presidency  of  [Nassau  Hall  College,  he  makes 
no  reference  to  ill  health.  And  the  plans  of  Herculean  labor 
with  which  he  entered  on  his  new  field,  quite  preclude  tiie 
idea  of  a  shattered  constitution. 

Nor,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  can  this  strong  leaning  of  the 
work  be  accounted  for  by  any  unusual  haste  in  finishing,  re- 
vising, or  in  publishing  it.  The  general  plan  of  which  this 
Essay  constituted  an  important  part,  had  been  maturing  in  his 
mind  for  ten  years.  He  was  employed  in  its  production 
nearly  a  year,  and  finished  it,  according  to  the  date  of  the 
Preface,  May  27, 1757.  Nine  months  after,  having  it  in  hand 
meantime  for  any  revision  or  alteration  he  might  wish,  he  had 
printed  only  a  few  sheets,  when  death  closed  his  earthly  labors. 
The  essay  on  the  Will,  which  is  a  little  longer  than  the  one  on 
Original  Sin,  was  produced  in  the  short  period  of  four  months 
and  a  half,  and  went  to  press  in  six  or  eight  months  after, 
showing  that  he  took  more  '*  than  his  wonted  care"  and  time  . 
for  finishing,  revising  and  publishing  this  last  work,  rather  than 
less. 

We  are  not  called  to  consider  the  question  whether  or  not 
it  is  an  "  enigmatical  treatise,"  nor  how  far  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  "  exponent  of  what  is  now  termed  the  Edwardean  faith." 
But  that  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  taken  as  the  author's  last 
great  work,  deliberately  matured,  elaborately  wrought  out, 
carefully  revised,  and  given  to  the  world  as  an  exponent  of  his 
own  belief — of  the  genuine  "  Edwardean  faith,"  a  fair  render- 
ing of  the  facts  in  the  case  leaves  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  may 
have  in  it  more  or  less  of  human  imperfection  and  error.  But 
for  its  strong  leanings  to  the  ancient  and  catholic  faith,  it  ad- 
mits of  no  apology  from  ill  health,  the  alarms  of  an  Indian 
war,  or  any  other  cause.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  disciple  of 
Moses-like  meekness  and  Johannic  love,  the  matchless  meta 
physician,  the  man  of  massive  grandeur,  and  granite  stability 
of  Christian  character,  in  his  later  utterances,  gave  himself  to 
the  church  and  the  world  with  a  deliberation  and  explicitness 
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which  perfectly  define  his  theological  position,  and  entitle 
his  words  to  be  taken  without  attenuation  .or  apology,  as  the 
exponents  of  that  position. 


Art.  IV.— ISAAC    LA    PETREEE    AND    HIS    BOOK, 

THE  PE^ADAMITES. 

In  the  year  1655,  there  was  printed  in  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam, without  the  name  either  of  author  or  publisher,  a  book 
entitled  ^Praeadamitae^  sive  exercitatio  mper  vereibus  XII^ 
XIII  et  XIV  capitis  V  epistolae  D,  Pauli  ad  Romanes^  qui- 
bus  indiicuntur  prhni  homines  ante  AdamuTn  condiii,'  also 
Systema  Theologicwm  ex  Praeudamit^irum  hypothesi.  As 
might  be  supposed,  a  volume  appearing  with  such  a  title,  in  an 
eminently  controversial  age,  made  no  little  stir.  The  auda- 
cious novelty  of  the  thesis  of  the  book  aroused  much  theolog- 
ical zeal,  which  has  sometimes  been  excited  even  by  a  less 
adequate  cause.  Numerous  refutations,!  by  Protestants  as 
well  as  by  Catholics,  soon  appeared.  Altliough  the  book  was 
published  anonymously,  and  even  the  printer  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  withhold  his  name,  yet  it  soon  became  known  that  the 
author  was  Isaac  La  Peyrere,  a  Frenchman  and  a  follower  of 
the  Prince  of  Condd. 

He  was  born  at  Bourdeaux  in  1594,:}:  and  was  reared  a  Pro- 
testant and  a  Calvinist.     His  family  was  of  no  mean  rank,  and 

*  It  was  published  in  two  forms,  4to  and  12  mo,  and  is  not  even  now  a  veiy  rare 
book.  There  is  good  bibliogpraphical  authority  for  the  statement  tliat  an  English 
translation  was  issued  in  London  in  1656. 

j*  The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  seen  only  two  of  these  reAitations ;  one  by  J.  C. 
Dannhaweius,  Professor  at  Strasbnrg,  entitled  Praeadamiia  utis^  sive  fdbula  pH- 
moram  hominum  ante  Adamum  cauditorum  explosa — a  very  whimsical  book ;  the 
other  by  Philip  le  Prieur,  under  the  title  of  Animadversiones  in  libruin  Praeada- 
mttamm^  contains  a  sober  and  learned  argument 

X  J.  P.  Niceron  in  his  MSinoirea  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  des  hommea  illustres 
dana  la  rkpuhUque  des  lettres^  43  vols.  Paris,  1729-41,  has  been  the  most  diligent 
collector  of  all  that  is  known  concerning  Peyrere. 
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his  elder  brother  was  an  eminent  advocate,  and  published  a 
Hand-book  of  Legal  Decisions  which  passed  through  several 
editions  and  was  much  used  in  the  South  of  France,  where  tlie 
Parh'ament  of  Bourdeaux  had  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  known 
for  what  profession  Peyrere  was  educated.  It  is  certain  that 
he  knew  little  Greek  and  no  Hebrew  ;  and  though  he  prided 
himself  upon  his  acquaintance  with  Latin,  yet  the  style  of  his 
works  written  in  that  language  is  not  very  good.  Little  is 
known  of  liis  early  life.  He  seems  to  have  entered  the  service 
of  the  Prince  of  Oondd  (the  father  of  Louis  de  Bourbon,  com- 
monly called  "  the  great  Gondii")  when  quite  young,  and  he 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  family  to  the  last  In  what  capa- 
city he  was  employed  is  not  recorded,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  a  kind  of  private  secretary.  In  1643  he  published  his 
first  work,  entitled  Du  Rappd  dea  Jui/s,*  which  shows  the 
fondness  for  curious  speculation  displayed  so  strikingly  in  the 
Prae-Adamitae. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  attached,  through  the  interest 
of  his  patron,  to  the  suite  of  M.  Tliuillerie,  ambassador  of 
France  to  the  Gourt  of  Denmark.  While  in  Gopenhagen  he 
composed  two  narrativesf  afterwards  published,  in  which  he 
recounted  the  matters  he  had  learned  about  Iceland  and  Green- 
land, regions  at  that  time  comparatively  unknown. 

*  This  book,  like  most  books  of  tho  kind,  maintains  that  the  Jews  will  be  re- 
stored to  the  temporal  blessings  which  they  enjojed  before  their  rejection.  Thej 
will  regain  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  God  will  raise  up  for  them  a  king 
more  righteous  and  victorious  than  any  former  ruler.  This  King  will  not  be  Christ, 
bot  a  temporal  monarch,  and  moreover  King  of  Franco,  as  is  proved  by  four  rea- 
sons: 1.  Because  the  titles  "Most  Christian"  and  '* eldest  son  of  tho  Church" 
have  been  g^ven  to  the  King  of  Franco  par  excellence.  2.  Because  it  is  to  be  pre- 
Bomcd,  that  as  the  King  of  France  has  power  against  tho  King's  evil  which  afflicts 
the  bodies  of  the  Jews,  he  will  have  power  also  over  the  obstinacy  and  unbelief 
which  possess  their  souls.  3.  Because  the  emblem  of  France  is  the  lily,  and  in  the 
Scriptures  the  beauty  of  the  Church  is  compared  to  the  beauty  of  the  lily.  4.  Be- 
cause France  will  bo  the  land  in  which  the  Jews  will  seek  refuge  from  persecution 
and  become  Christians;  for  France  is  a  free  country  and  whosoever  touches  it  is^ 
free.    {See  Memoires  of  Niceron,     Vol  XII,  p.  73.) 

t  Bayle  calls  these  narratives  '*  curious  enough,"  but  Niceron  says  that  they  are 
both  "  curious  and  valuable,  and  that  Peyrere  no  where  in  them  seems  the  vision- 
try  which  he  appeared  in  his  other  works." 
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In  1658*  when  the  Prince  of  Cond^  deserted  his  country 
and  retired  to  Belgium,  Peyrere  followed  him.  Some  time  af- 
terwards he  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  there  procured  the  print- 
ing of  his  book,  the  Prae- Adamites.  Upon  his  return  from 
Holland  he  was  sent  by  the  Prince  to  Namur.  Here  he  re- 
mained six  months,  when  on  Christmas,  1655,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  published  a  censure  of  his  book.  Although  the  author 
was  not  named  in  the  condemnation,  yet  Peyrere  began  to  feel 
some  apprehension  ^for  his  personal  safety,  and  hastened  to 
.place  himself  under  the  protection  of  his  master.  While 
waiting  letters  at  Brussels  in  February,  1656,  thirty  armed  men 
rushed  into  his  chamber  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Tower  of 
Turemberg.  He  was  told  that  this  was  done  by  the  authority 
of  the  great  Yicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and  soon  the 
Vicar  came  to  the  Tower  to  see  him,  but  was  so  berated  by  the 
indignant  Peyrere  that  he  did  not  show  himself  again.  The 
Prince  of  Ck)ndd  made,  or  appeared  to  make,  great  exertions 
to  procure  his  release,  but  the  Archduke  Leopold  professed  to 
be  unable  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  Peyrere  was  a  pris- 
oner of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  At  length  after  the  some- 
what sudden  death  of  the  Vicar,  he  was  released  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  go  to  Kome,  abjure  his  heresy,  and  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  Pope.  He  was  well  received  by  Alexander 
yn.,  who  gave  him,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  into  the  charge 
of  an  ecclesiastic  to  help  him  weed  out  his  errors  and  dress  up 
his  retraction.f    The  Pope,  it  is  said,  offered  to  provide  him 

*  He  does  not  seem  to  have  remaiDed  a  long  time  in  Denmark,  and  soon  after 
his  return  to  Franco  he  went,  under  the  orders  of  Condt^  a  journey  into  Spain. 
Nothing  is  known  in  regard  to  the  object  of  this  joumej  and  it  would  scarcely  de- 
serve mention  except  for  a  circumstance  connected  with  it  which  be  narrated  at 
Rome  to  the  Abb6  Nicaise.  He  told  the  Abbe  that  during  this  journey  he  feU  to 
thinking  upon  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  which  so  engrossed  his  thoughts  and  was 
pursued  with  such  application  that  he  became  sick  and  was  like  to  die.  The 
anecdote  possesses  interest  because  it  illustrates  Peyrore^s  fondness  for  all  kinds 
of  curious  problems.    {See  Niceron.   Vol.  XII^  p.  71.) 

f  This,  together  with  his  petition  [deprecatio]  to  the  Pope,  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1657,  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort  in  1668,  under  the  title,  J.Peyrerii 
Epistola  ad  PhUottmum,  qva  cxponii  rcUiones  propter  quas  ejuraverU  seciaan  Oaivini, 
etc  d  DepreoaUo  L  Ptyrerii  adpapam  Alexandrum  VH,  etc. 
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with  a  place,  but  he  preferred  to  return  to  the  great  man  whom 
he  had  served  so  long.  In  1659,  when  Condd  made  his  peace 
with  the  CJourt  of  France  and  returned  to  his  native  land,  he 
appointed  Peyrere  his  private  librarian. 

The  salary  attached  to  this  post  being  very  small,  he  after- 
wards obtained  permission  to  retire  to  the  Seminaire  de  Notre 
Dame  des  Vertus  under  the  direction  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory.  Here  he  remained  until  his  death,  retaining  the  title 
of  Librarian  to  the  Prince,  and  drawing  the  little  pension 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  His  time  was  occupied  in 
discussion  with  friends  and  in  literary  labor ;  but  he  published 
nothing  except  a  new  edition  of  the  Apology  for  his  conver- 
sion, and  a  collection  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Count  de  La 
Soze,  urging  that  gentleman  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  He 
supplied  also  copious  notes  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  undertaken  by  the  Abb6  de  MaroUes.  The  printing 
of  this  version  had  proceeded  through  the  twenty-second  chap- 
ter of  Leviticus,  when  d'  Harlay,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  caused 
it  to  be  examined  by  one  William  Martin,  a  converted  Calvinist 
and  a  man  of  learning,  who  reported  that  it  contained  innu- 
merable errors,  and  it  was  accordingly  suppressed.  So  far  as 
the  notes  were  concerned,  the  world,  doubtless,  lost  much  that 
was  curious,  if  not  very  much  that  was  valuable.  Peyrere 
died  in  his  quiet  retreat  in  the  year  1676  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two. 

Having  given  this  brief  sketch  of  Peyrere's  career,  we  now 
tarn  to  the  argument  of  the  book,  whose  advent  made  so  much 
stir.  Peyrere  founds  his  theory  on  that  passage  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  has  in  all  ages  furnished  matter  for  theological 
speculation,  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans. 
The  words  of  the  thirteenth  verse,  '*  for  until  the  law  sin  was 
in  the  world:  but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  was  no 
law,"  is  made  the  keystone  of  the  argument  "  The  law,"  in 
this  passage,  he  contends,  cannot  mean  the  law  given  to  Moses, 
but  die  law  given  to  Adam.  For  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of 
the  great  transgression  which  brought  sin  and  death  into  the 
world ;  and  the  law  mentioned  in  the  context  is  obviously  re- 
lated to  that  transgression.    Law  and  transgression  are  corre- 
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lative  terms,  so  that  the  conditions  which  fix  the  one  mnst 
determine  also  the  other.  The  transgression  of  which  the 
Apostle  speaks  was  committed  by  Adam ;  but  the  law  of 
Moses  was  given  to  the  Jews  and  transgressed  by  the  Jews 
alone.  Hence  the  law  is  not  that  which  was  given  to  Moses, 
but  that  which  was  given  to  Adam ;  and  it  was  by  the  trans- 
gression of  this  law  that  all  man  were  made  sinners  and  death 
passed  upon  the  race.  And  this  the  Apostle  directly  confirms 
by  the  words :  "  Sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law." 
"For,"  says  Peyrere,  "I  cannot  understand,  by  the  most  care- 
ful thinking,  how  it  can  be  proved  that  sin  was  not  imputed 
during  the  time  which  elapsed  from  Adam  to  Moses.  Every 
event  in  that  period  shows  that  there  was  imputation  of  sin. 
Why  did  Cain  fear  when  he  had  slain  his  brother,  saying:  *  My 
iniquity  is  to  great  for  pardon.'  Why  should  pardon  be  refused, 
if  iniquity  was  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  ?  Why  was  Judah 
unwilling  to  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  his  brother 
Joseph,  or  what  was  the  stain  which  he  feared,  if  it  was  not 
imputation?  Abraham's  faith  was  imputed  to  him  for  right- 
eousness, and  the  imputation  of  faith  presupposes  the  imputa- 
tion of  sin."  In  this  way  the  sacred  history  is  made  to  afford 
proof  that  sin  was  imputed  to  man  from  Adam  to  Moses.  But 
if  sin  was  not  imputed  until  the  law,  it  follows  that  the  law  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Apostle  is  the  law  revealed  to  Adam.  And 
this  law,  the  grand  primal  law,  or  law  of  laws,  is  called,  per 
eoDGelleniiamy  the  law. 

Having  settled  this  quastion  of  interpretation,  Peyrere  is 
prepared  to  define  the  periods  of  time  which  the  language  of 
the  passage  clearly  implies :  the  first,  before  the  law :  the 
second,  after  the  law.  The  first  is  described  in  the  words, 
"  for  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world,"  etc. ;  but  the  law 
here  mentioned  is  the  law  given  to  Adam,  and  consequently 
the  time  referred  to  is  a  period  prior  to  the  creation  of  Adam. 
During  this  period,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostle, 
there  was  sin  in  the  world  ;  for  there  was  sin  even  to  the  law, 
though  there  was  no  imputation  of  sin.  It  must  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  men  existed  before  Adam,  who  indeed  sinned, 
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^^sed  qui  non peccavtssent  imputative,^^  becanse  sin  was  not  im- 
puted before  the  law. 

To  this  conclusion  the  language  of  the  Apostle  logically 
leads,  although  contrary  to  the  common  opinion  and  the  ortho- 
dox interpretation.  Peyrere  anticipated  the  horror  witli  which 
many  would  receive  it;  but  he  claims,  that  just  as  the  succes- 
sion of  day  and  night  has  not  been  affected  by  the  Copernican 
theory  of  astronomy,  so  the  doctrine  that  there  were  men  be- 
fore Adam  practically  changes  nothing  in  the  Christian  faith. 
The  fundamental  fact  of  this  faith  is  that  men  are  counted 
guilty  in  Adam,  but  righteous  in  Christ.  As  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  Christ  should  bo  the  last  of  the  race  in  order  to 
rescue  it  from  sin,  so  it  was  not  requisite  that  Adam  should  be 
the  first  member  of  the  series  of  beings  on  which  he  brought 
condemnation. 

Peyrere  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  view  he  propounds 
is  confirmed  by  the  fourteenth  verse :  "  Death  reigned  even 
over  those  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's 
transgression."  He  maintains  that  these  words  cannot  be  ap- 
plied, as  many  theologians  assert,  to  the  infant  descendants  of 
Adam.  For  the  similitude  here  spoken  of  may  be  either  a 
natural  or  a  spiritual  similitude.  The  latter,  or  spiritual  simi^ 
litude,  is  the  creature  of  imputation,  so  that  all  to  whom 
Adam's  sin  has. been  imputed  are  so  far  forth  like  him,  and 
are  properly  described  as  having  sinned  after  his  similitude. 
Natural  similitude  is  of  two  kinds :  geometrical^  which  exists 
between  bodies  alike  in  figure  and  having  the  same  propor- 
tions :  and  physical^  a  similitude  of  propagation,  which  arises 
in  tlie  order  of  nature  between  parents  and  their  offspring. 
Now,  that  the  infant  descendants  of  Adam  sinned  after  the 
spiritual  similitude  of  his  transgression,  is  obvious  from  the 
very  terms  of  the  definition  above  given.  And  this  is  equally 
true  in  case  of  the  other  meanings  of  the  word.  Thus  the  in- 
fant Seth,  begotten  in  the  likeness  of  Adam,  was  endowed  with 
understanding,  reason  and  will,  after  the  similitude  of  the  un- 
derstanding, reason  and  will  possessed  by  the  adult  Adam  ;  so 
that  the  infant  Seth  performed  every  mental  act  after  the  sim- 
ilitude of  the  corresponding  mental  act  of  the  adult  Adam. 
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Agaii},.the  infant  Seth  was  similar  to  tho  adnlt  Adam,  just  as 
one  circle  is  similar  to  another ;  for  the  parts  and  functions  of 
the  infant  Seth  were  like  in  kind  and  proportions  to  the  corre- 
sponding parts  and  functions  of  the  adult  Adam,  each  to  each  ; . 
so  that  the  ratio  of  tlie  parts  of  the  one  to  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  other,  was  as  the  whole  Seth  to  the  whole  Adam. 
In  every  sense,  therefore,  of  the  term  similitude^  infants  are 
properly  said  to  sin  after  the  similitude  of  the  sin  of  Adam ; 
after  the  similitude  or/proportion  of  the  sin,  not  the  sinful  act 
itself.  This  infants  could  not  commit ;  and  if  they  could,  they 
would  sin,  not  after  the  similitude,  but  the  actual  sin,  of  Adam. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  all  who  sinned  not  after  the  simili- 
tude of  Adam's  transgression  must  have  lived  before  him. 

Peyrere  claims. that  his  hypothesis  reconciles  faith  with  right 
reason,  which  does  not  allow  us  to  believe  that  this  globe  has 
existed  only  for  a  period  at  which  Hesiod  computes  half  the 
lifetime  of  a  crow.  By  this  theory,  the  sacred  history  is  more 
easily  harmonized  with  itself,  while  it  is  made  to  agree  in  a 
wonderful  manner  with  the  records  .and  monuments  of  the  an-  . 
cient  Greeks,  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians.  The  origin  of  the 
Mexicans  whom  Columbus  discovered,  and  of  other  strange 
nations,  brought  to  light  by  distant  voyagers,  becomes  an  easy 
problem.  They  existed  before  Adam,  and  their  creation  is  de- 
scribed in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

To  the  objector  who  should  quote  the  words  of  Paul,  "  God 
made  all  men  of  one  blood,"  Peyrere  replies  that  this  lan- 
guage does  not  mean  that  all  nien  sprang  from  Adam.  Its 
meaiiijig  is  simply,  that  all  men  are  made  of  the  same  materi- 
als, and  upon  the  same  model ;  as  Elihu  says  to  Job  :  "  I  also 
ana. formed- out  of  the  clay."  And  that  the  Apostle  did  not 
intend  to  refer  all  men  to  a  common  progenitor,  is  plain  from 
another,  expression  in  the  same  discourse,  "  We  are  the  off- 
spring of  God,"  not,  we  are  the  ofl&pring  of  Adam.  For  he  is  . 
addressing  tliQ  Gentile  Athenians,  and,  accordingly,  he  refers 
not.  to  thjB.  particular  creation  of  Adam,  but  to  the  original 
creation  of  the*  race,  wherein  God  made  men  after  his  own 
image,  so  that  by  virtue  of  this  image  all  men  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  offepring  of  God. 
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And  so,  also,  in  the  firet  epistle  to  the  Corintliians,  where 
Adam  is  named  the  first  man,  the  language  is  figurative  and 
ias  its  counterpart  in  the  designation  of  Christ  as  "  the  second  ^ 
man."  Adam  and  Christ  are  here  set  as  landmarks  in  the 
jadicial  history  of  the  race — opposite  termini  of  imputation — 
and  as,  by  the  one,  sin,  which  is  the  transgression  of  the  law, 
entered  into  the  world,  and  through  sin  death  ;  so,  by  the  other, 
deliverance  from  sin  came  into  the  world,  and  by  that  deliv- 
erance life.  As  Christ  was  not  the  last  man  in  time,  so  Adam 
^  not  the  first  man,  but  qach  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to 
all  men  who  have  existed,  or  are  yet  to  be. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Peyrere's  exegetical  argument  for 
the  proposition  of  his  book.    A  more  whimsical  medley  has 
probably  never  been  composed  on  this  passage  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; so  that  one  is  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  story,  that 
he  conceived  the  idea  one  day  while  reading  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Romans,  and  at  first  wrote  upon  the  subject,  not  so  much  to 
express  a  conviction,  as  to  see  what  might  be  said  in  favor  of 
an  hypothesis.     Probably,  that  which  was  originally  a  mere 
exegetical  fancy,  became  to  his  mind  sober  truth,  when  brought 
into  connection  with  the  results  of  history,  the  condition  of  the 
globe,  and  the  apparent  necessity  for  more  time  than  is  allowed 
by  the  Biblical  chronology.     The  support  which  his  theory  de- 
rives from  this  source,  merely  alluded  to  in  the  exegetical 
essay,  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  second  part  of  the  book 
SyHkvia  Theologicura  ex  Prae-Adamitarmn  Ilyjpothesi.     We 
do  not  propose  to  give  a  synoJ3sis  of  the  contents  of  this  trea- 
tise, which  is  any  thing  but  systematic,  and  only  less  fanciful 
than  the  Ec^rcitatio.     But  the  essay  'has  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  opinions ;  for  Peyrere  seems  really  to 
have  originated  (though  his  claim  is  scarcely  ever  recognized) 
certain  views  which  since  his  day  have  had  considerable  prev- 
alence. 

He  was  the  first  to  make  a  strong  attack  upon  the  inherited 
opinion  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch.  *     After  speaking  of 

*  Hobbes  in  his  ''Levi&thai)/'  written  in  Paris,  but  published  in  London  in  the 
ywr  1651,  had  indeed  asserted  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  entire  Pentateuch ;  but 
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the  brevity  and  obscurity  of  the  early  history  of  the  race,  he 
says:  "I  have  always  held  the  opinions  that  the  Bible  con- 
tains whatever  God  has  allowed  men  to  know  about  the  origin 
of  the  universe,  the  sacred  history,  the  prophecies,  the  divine 
mysteries  and  our  salv^ation.  Whatever  is  necessary  for  our 
salvation  is  contained  in  few  words ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
employed  upon  these  all  the  care,  diligence  and  illumination, 
which  were  needed  in  order  to  bring  them  to  human  appre- 
hension. But  other  topics  are  more  loosely  handled ;  and  I 
will  say  what  all  think,  but  most  hesitate  to  express,  that  thea# 
matters  have  been  committed  to  writing  so  carelessly  and  ob- 
scurely, that  in  many  instances  nothing  can  be  found  more  per- 
plexed and  enigmatical."  He  goes  on  to  show  that  many  things 
in  the  books  of  Joshua,  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  taken  from 
older  writings,  such  as  the  book  of  Jashar,  the  books  of  Na- 
than, Gad,  etc. ;  and  in  like  manner  many  reasons  conspire  to 
prove  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  the  autograph  of  Moses,  but 
was  in  part  at  least  compiled  and  edited  by  another  person. 
Peyrere  cites  a  number  of  passages,  which  are  at  this  day  ad- 
duced as  evidences  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  books  attribut- 
ed to  him.  Many  things  also,  he  urges,  are  confused  or  mu- 
tilated, repeated  in  another  form,  or  inserted  out  of  place,  and 
hence  are,  obviously,  a  collection  of  traditions,  or  of  extracts 
from  various  authors.  Thus  the  story  of  Lamech  is  only  half 
told.  The  twentieth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  inserted  in  the 
wrong  place,  for  Sarah  was  already  old  and  could  be  no  object 
of  desire  to  Abimelech,  while  nearly  the  same  story  is  told  of 
Kebecca  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter.  After  mentioning  other 
instances  of  seeming' contradiction,  Peyrere  concludes  with 
these  words :  '*  Ye  who  busy  yourselves  in  harmonistics,  and 
in  trying  all  manner  of  expedients  to  solve  such  difficulties, 
will  labor  in  vain,  if  ye  do  not  cut  the  knot  by  observing  that 
these  matters  are  described  in  various  ways,  because  they  were 
extracted  and  translated  from  divers  authors." 

he  made  but  little  show  of  argument,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Peyrere  had  ever 
seen  the  book,  though  he  may  have  known  the  author.  Spinoza,  also  a  contem- 
porary of  Peyrere,  attacked  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  his  2>tio- 
taius  The<^ogic(hFoUiicu8f  but  this  was  not  published  until  1670. 
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Peyrere  maintained  also  the  opinion  (now  generally  accept- 
ed) that  the  delnge  did  not  extend  over  the  entire  globe.  Tlie 
flood,  he  says,  overwhelmed  the  descendants  of  Adam  bnt  did 
not  destroy  all  mankind.  This  is  proved :  1.  By  the  olive 
branch  brought  to  Noah  in  the  Ark,  which  the  dove  could  not 
have  taken  from  a  tree  covered  with  the  slime  of  a  year's  del- 
nge, bnt  from  a  region  not  visited  by  the  flood.  2.  By  a  pas- 
gage  of  Josephns,  which  says  :  "  Berosus  wrote  about  the  Ark 
in  which  the  first  of  our  race  was  preserved."  For  if  Jo- 
sephns had  meant  all  mankind,  he  would  have  said  the  human 
race,  and  not  our  race,  i.  e.  the  Jews.  3.  The  descendants  of 
Xoah  are  described  as  peopling  that  portion  only  of  the  earth, 
which  reaches  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Arabian  Gulf.  4.  It  is  incon- 
ai'stent  with  the  history  and  chronology  of  Egypt  to  suppoae 
that  the  deluge  extended  over  that  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  ho\i<^  Peyrere  has  anticipated  argu- 
ments which  have  been  ably  maintained  by  modern  scholars. 
The  difference  between  the  first  and  second  account  of  the  cre- 
ation contributed  to  the  support  of  his  theory.  The  terror  of 
Cain,  who  dreads  lest  his  finder  should  slay  him,  affords  a 
Scriptual  proof  that  men  are  not  all  descended  from  Adam, 
which  has  been  repeated  in  our  own  day.  He  appeals,  also, 
to  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  nations,  to  their  progress  in 
art  and  science,  to  the  Astrology  and  Astronomy  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Chaldeans,  implying  the  knowledge  of  cycles  of  time 
that  reach  far  ,beyond  Adam — an  argument  which  has  been 
adorned  and  enforced  by  the  learning  and  genius  of  Bunsen. 

Peyrere's  book  was  the  occasion  of  his  renoujicing  the  Pro- 
testant faith  and  submitting  to  the  Church.  What  is  the  judg- 
ment we  are  to  pass  upon  his  sincerity  in  this  action  ?  Was 
he  an  earnest  man,  who  had  heartily  believed  in  the  crudities 
of  his  own  book  and  sought  refuge  from  them  in  the  authority 
of  the  Church  ?  Did  he  in  an  hour  of  misgiving  about  his 
own  theory  resolve  to  plant  himself  on  the  faith  of  the  Fa- 
thers? Or,  on  the  other  hand,  was  his  conversion  the  act  of 
one  ready  to  profess  or  renounce  any  thing  in  order  to  get  him- 
self out  of  a  difficulty  ?    These  questions  have  not  always  been 
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answered  to  the  credit  of  Peyrere.  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary 
would  give  the  impression,  that  the  conversion  was  no  bettei 
than  a  sham^  He  quotes  the  following  extract,  from  a  private 
letter  of  a  gentleman,  who  professed  to  know  Peyrere,  and  U. 
be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case : 

'*I  think  that  I  am  able  to  give  you  an  exact  account  of  what  you  desin 
of  mo,  because  Mr.  de  la  Peyrere  was  my  very  good  friend.    He  was  arrestei 

-  at  Brussels  at  the  time  mentioned  by  your  author.  But  the  secret  histoid 
of  it  is,  that  the  late  prince  concerned  himself  in  that  business  by  means  o 

.  his  confessor,  who  was  a  Jesuit  and  loved  Mr.  de  la  Peyrere,  bating  his  re 
iigion,  which  he  would  have  him  to  change.     The  machine  of  the  Pre- Adam 

'  ite  was  therefore  set  a-going ;  *  he  was  arrested  and  made  afraid  of  the  ooo 
sequences  of  his  book,  unless  he  changed  his  religion.    The  good  man,  whi 

-was  not  obstinate  about  what  is  called  religion,  changed  it  very  soon,  anc 

.  his  master  gave  him  wherewith  to  go  and  fetch  his  absolution  at  Rome 
which  he  did  not  much  value,  lie  returned  to  hifi  master,  who  loved  hin 
to  the  last,  and  maintained  him,  since  his  return  into  France,  in  the  house  o 
the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  Paris.  •  I  have  often  seen  him  there  and  founc 

•  that  he  was  far  from  being  a  true  Papist ;  but  he  was  very  fond  of  his  no- 
tion concerning  the  Pre-Adamites,  about  which  he  writ  and  spoke  secret!} 
to  his  friends  to  his  dying  day.  The  Procurator  General  of  that  Order, 
who  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  who  loved  him,  invited  me  to  dine  with  him, 
and  made  him  confess  that  he  writ  books  still,  which  he  told  me  softly  woulc 
bo  burnt  aft«r  the  death  of  the  good  man.  La  Peyrere  was  an  extraordiiui 
ry  good-natured  man,  and  calmly  believed  but  a  littla^ 

The  letter  was  obviously  penned  by  one  who  had  no  great 
faith  in  the  religion  of  other  people  besides  Peyrere.  Yet  Pey- 
rere's  Apology  and  Petition  to  the  Pope  attest  the  essential 

*  In  his  Dq)recaMo  addressed  to  the  Pope,  Pejrere  says  that  when  he  followed 
his  master  to  Belgium,  he  iDtrustod  his  manuscript  to  a  friend,  with  a  strict  chaig« 
to  keep  it  safe  until  his  return,  and  to  give  a  copy  to  no  one.  Some  time  after- 
wards, quite  unexpectedly,  and  in  an  unexplained  way,  the  manuscript  was  sent 
to  him  at  Brussels.  He  was  then  called  to  Amsterdam,  and,  being  unwilling  to  let 
the  manuscript  go  out  of  his  hands  again,  he  carried  it  with  him.  In  that  hock- 
making  city,  he  says :  "  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  printers,  who 
importuned  me  to  let  them  print  my  book.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  could  not  cany 
the  manuscript  with  me  every  where  I  went  I  had  no  one  to  leave  it  with,  and  I 
feared  lest  it  might  be  lost  I  yielded,  therefore,  to  the  urgency  of  the  printien, 
and  gave  them  the  manuscript^  on  condition  of  receiving  one  hundred  printed  cop- 
ies." This  seems  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Baylo's  correspondent,  and  to  show 
that;  Peyrere  was  cajoled  into  printing  his  book  by  the  contrivance  of  his  frienda 
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troth  of  the  statement.  His  reasons  are  trivial,  and  his  whole 
manner  .is  that  of  a  man  who  is  going  through  a  necessary 
form.  Having  described  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest  by 
the  order  of  the  Grand  Vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin, 
ind  the  sudden  death  of.  that  .officer,  he  says : 

**  After  the  death  of  the  Ticar,  letters  came  from  your  holiifiess,  which 
mtiiDBted  that  your  holy. inind  was  greatly  disturbed' by  what  had  been 
vritten  about  me,  how  that  I  was  an  abominable  heretic. .  This,  gtieved  my 
DtBter  the  Prince,  to  whose  strong  and  faithful  protection  I  had  committed 
iD  my  interests.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  great  was  his  reverence  for  the 
Apostolic  chair  and  his  pious  awe  of- your  holiness,  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  do  anything  which  might  offend  you.  And  so  to  relieve  his  mind,  har- 
ttEed  by  all  manner  of  anxiety  respecting  me,  and  under  the  promptings  of 
dime  grace  to  consult  for  my  own  safety,  I  earnestly  besought  his  serene 
highness  to  obtain  permission  from  your  holiness  to  cast  myself  at  your 
ftet,  and  to  submit  myself,  my  bool£,.and  my  all  to  your  decision." 

A  truly  remarkable  conversion  !    To  relieve  his  master  from 
embarrassment  and  to  get  himself  out  of  prison,  he  was,  nnder 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  willing  to  disown  his  heresies  and 
bow  down  to  the  Pope.     But  the  honest  simplicity  of  the  man, 
in  tliis  narrative  of  his  experience,  mnst  shield  him  from  the 
charge  of  gross  hypocrisy.     In  truth,  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  be  a  thorough  hypocrite.     Ho  could  never  have  taken  an  as- 
sumed part,  and  carried  it  out  for  a  long  period  of  years.     But 
he  was  equally  removed  from  the  serious,  thoughtful  mind 
which  clings  to  its  strong  convictions  even  at  great  cost.     We 
are  to  regard  him,  rather,  as  a  man  of  average  honesty  but  of 
no  deep  earnestness ;  and  his  submission  to  the  Catholic  Church 
was  probably,  in  his  own  mind,  not  so  much  a  change  of  prin- 
ciples as  of  ecclesiastical  position.     He  doubtless  tells  the  truth 
in  Lis  Apolog}',  when  he  says,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  Uni- 
versal Church  had  always  been  attractive  to  him,  that  he  re- 
garded schism  as  in  itself  an  evil,  and  regretted  the  separation 
which  Luther  had  made  from  the  Catholic  communion.     He 
complains  that,  when  his  book  was  published,  the  Calvinists 
attacked  him  with  uncommon  virulence.    Such  conduct  in 
those  whom  he  had  regarded  as  his  brethren,  piqued  and  of- 
fended him ;  especially,  since  they  sought  not  so  much  to  con- 
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vlnce  by  reasoning  as  to  overwhelm  by  authority  ;  thus  turn- 
ing against  him  the  weapons  which  the  Catholics  had  used 
against  themselves.  He  was  virtually  cast  out  of  that  schis- 
matic communion  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  reared  ;  why 
should  he  not  return  to  the  Mother  Church  ?  And  if  he  must 
submit  to  authority,  why  not  take  that  which  stood  upon  the 
broadest  basis,  the  authority  of  Popes  and  Councils  ?  Add  to 
this,  his  position  as  a  prisoner  for  heresy,  was  an  embarrassment 
to  his  Prince,  who  was  unwilling  to  leave  him  in  prison,  yet  could 
not  aflford  to  defy  the  ecclesiastical  power.  These  considera- 
tions would  have  been  enough  to  make  most  men  take  the  course 
which  Peyrere  pursued.  Plainly,  the  world  was  not  ready  for 
his  theory,  and,  like  Galileo,  he  could  recant  and  leave  the 
world  to  believe  in  its  own  good  time.  Perhaps  doubts  crossed 
his  own  mind,  while  theologians  were  pouring  their  arguments 
and  anathemas  upon  him.  But  tlie  storm  over,  and  fairly  with- 
in the  fold  of  the  Church,  his  old  conviction  returned.  He  had 
submitted,  but  he  was  not  persuaded.  .  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
he  would  stick  to  his  theory,  and  declared  that  he  could  not 
be  convinced  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Scriptures.  M.  Si- 
mon, in  his  letters,  says  that  he  had  often  disputed  with  him 
without  leaving  the  slightest  impression  upon  his  mind ;  and 
the  same  writer  mentions  that  he  had  heard  it  reported  that 
when  Peyrere  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  was  beset  by  one 
of  the  Fathers  in  regard  to  his  "  Prae-Adamites"  and  his 
"  Recall  of  the  Jews."  The  Father  wished  him  to  retract 
what  he  had  said  in  these  books,  but  he  avoided  doing  so,  and 
when  he  saw  himself  closely  pressed,  replied  to  his  Catechist 
in  the  words  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude :  "  Hi  quaecumqtie  ignorant 
hlaspIiemanV^ 

If  the  materials  are  lacking  for  a  complete  biography  of 
Peyrere,  enough  may  be  gleaned  from  his  writings  and  the 
notices  of  contemporaries  to  aflford  an  estimate  of  the  mental 
qualities  and  moral  worth  of  the  man.  Without  learning  or 
logical  strength,  he  had  nevertheless  an  ingenious  mind.  He 
was  a  fluent  and  plausible  talker,  always  ready  to  discuss  the 
vagaries  to  which  he  was  given  with  any  intelligent  listens*. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  his  friends  liked  him ;  for,  if  he  had 
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no  high  aims,  he  was  simple  and  pure  in  his  life,  and  the  even- 
ness of  his  temper  rendered  him  acceptable  to  all.  In  bis 
pri?ate  relations,  and  in  the  public  profession  of  his  opinions, 
we  can  easily  discern  an  **  extraordinary  good  natnred  man, 
who  calmly  believed  but  a  little." 


Akt.  v.— JOUEDAIN'S   philosophy   of   THOMAS 

AQUINAS. 

B/Rer.  J.  F.  Aste^  Profeaaor  in  the  Academj  of  the  Free  Church,  Laoaanse, 

Switzerland. 

LAPmLOSoPHTE  DE  Saint  Thomas  d'  Aquin,  par  Charles  Jour- 
dainy  Agrege  des  Faculty  des  Lettrea^  Chef  de  Division  an 
Mintstire  de  V Instruction  publique  et  des  Ctdtes,  Ouvrage 
conronn^  par  I'Institut  Imperial  de  France.  2.  8°.  Paris  : 
Hachette.     1858. 

Ever  since  the  sensualist  school  was  definitely  supplanted 
by  eclecticism,  important  works  in  history  and*  philosophy 
have  reappeared  in  France.  The  Academy  of  Moral  aiid  Po- 
litical Science^  by  the  various  competitions  which  it  has  insti- 
tated,  has  evidently  shown  that,  while  upholding  the  influence 
of  mental  activity,  it  also  sought  to  direct  it.  This  Academy 
was  supplanted,  the  3d  Pluviose,  year  XI,  by  Bonaparte  who 
was  not  fond  of  ideologists.  Since  its  restoration  in  1832  un- 
der the  ministry  of  M.  Guizot.  this  institution  has  not  ceased 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  philosophy  to  the  greatest 
movements  and  the  most  celebrated  epochs  which  the  history 
of  this  science  presents.  Through  its  incitement,  antiquity, 
the  present  times  and  the  middle  ages  have  been  successively 
studied. 

The  present  work  of  M.  Jourdain  is  one  of  these  prize  wri- 
tings.   The  author  has  given  to  the  public,  with  some  modifi- 
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cations,  the  mannscript  presented  to  the  Academy.  M.  Jonr- 
dain  supposes,  that  in  instituting  a  literary  competition  having 
reference  to  Saint  Thomas,  the  Academy  intended  to  proclaim 
in  the  name  of  the  highest  literary  tribunal  in  the  world,  the 
alliance  which  ought  to  exist  between  reason  and  faith,  be- 
tween philosophy  and  religion.  However  it  may  be  as  to  the 
intention  which  our  author  attributes  to  the  Academy,  the 
simple  choice  of  this  subject  is  an  important  event.  To  call 
for  competition  with  respect  to  a  schoolman,  a  theologian  and 
a  saint  I  and  then  to  crown  the  essay  which  proclaims  Thomas 
Aquinas  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  learned,  one  of  the 
most  useful  authors  upon  whom  to  meditate, — this  is  unques- 
tionably a  sign  of  the  times,  a  characteristic  mark  of  the  spirit 
which  reigns  in  the  French  philosophic  world. 

The  theological  character  of  the  philosophy  of  the  middle 
ages  had  thrown  discredit  upon  it.  Accustomed  to  separate 
philosophy  entirely  from  religion,  many  minds  experienced 
a  sort  of  antipathy  to  the  epoch  in  which  this  divorce  was 
unknown.  In  fact,  the  modification  which  human  thought 
has  undergone  from  antiquity  to  the  present  day  is  religious  in 
its  sources.  From  the  fall  of  the  Greek  Schools  to  the  lime  of 
the  Renaissance  metaphysics  was  inseparably  mixed  with  the- 
ology. The  middle  ages  were  the  era  of  an  intense  and  even 
passionate  philosophic  culture,  and  in  losing  sight  of  the  reli- 
gious idea  this  culture  appears  incomprehensible.  And  more- 
over, although  the  scholasfic  philosophy  is  a  thorough  mixture 
of  both  positive  theology  and  rational  investigation,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  a  serious  study  of  it  is  indispensable  to  an 
understanding  of  the  modem  philosophy. 

M.  Jourdain's  work  is  of  great  value  to  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  these  important  subjects.  In  the  first  place,  this  work 
has  been  performed  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  sympathy.  ^'  As 
a  theologian,"  says  M.  Jourdain,  "  Saint  Thomas,  surnamed  the 
Angel  of  the  School,  has  been  placed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
Catholicism  in  a  rank  where  he  has  no  superiors,  if  he  has 
even  equals.  No  father  of  the  Church,  no  doctor,  has  pene- 
trated further  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  morality.    No  one,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a0|  has 
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come  nearer  to  infallibility,  that  glorious  and  immutable  priv- 
ilege, reserved  on  earth  for  the  Church  of  God.  Upon  the 
thousands  of  questions  which  he  has  discussed,  questions  which 
are  often  more  curious  than  useful,  but  which  are  in  fact  almost 
always  of  great  importance,  his  decisions  have  generally  been 
found  so  exact  that  they  have  become  the  rule  of  faith  and  dis- 
cipline. What  theologian  is  there  of  the  present  day  who 
would  dare  openly  to  contradict  St  Thomas,  and  in  respect  to 
whom  such  disagreement  would  not  be  accounted  as  a  strong 
presumption  of  heterodoxy  ?"    (Yol.  I,  Introd.  xiii.) 

These  very  confident  assertions  cannot  fail  to  provoke  a 
smile  on  the  part  of  our  Protestant  theologians,  but  there  is 
nothing  exaggerated  in  them  if  considered  as  the  expression  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  the  ^^  angel  of  the  school"  is  held  in 
the  communion  to  which  M.  Jourdain  belongs.  Eveh  at  this 
day  Thomas  Aquinas  is  preeminently  the  Doctor  for  all  Cath- 
olics, at  least  for  those  of  France ;  it  is  his  writings  which  are 
studied  in  their  seminaries  when  it  happens  that  attention  is 
still  paid  to  theology. 

This  excessive  devotion  to  the  angelical  doctor  has  at  all 
events  been  of  service  to  us.  It  has  led  M.  Jourdain  to  treat 
his  subject  in  a  most  thorough  manner ;  he  has  exhausted  his 
theme. 

His  work  is  divided  into  three  books.  In  the  first  and  long- 
est, M.  Jourdain  rapidly  sketches  the  progress  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy  till  near  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  He 
then  enumerates  the  works  published  under  the  name  of  Aqui- 
DBs,  discusses  their  authenticity  and,  as  far  as  possible,  points 
oat  the  chronological  order  of  their  composition.  In  this  same 
book  the  author  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  philosophy  of  St  Thomas,  viz.  theodicy,  psychology, 
ethics  and  politics,  and  compares  them  with  the  analogous 
doctrines  of  Aristotle,  the  Fathers  and  Albert  the  Great. 
Unfortunately  the  author,  who  is  not  too  timid,  has  confined 
himself  to  the  circle  of  natural  truths,  and  has  carefully  avoid- 
ed the  developments  which  would  have  led  him  within  the 
region  of  revealed  doctrine. 

The  second  book  is  intended  to  present  the  history  of  the 
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philosophy  which  was  sketched  in  the  first  book.  M.  Jourdain 
narrated  the  disputes  which  it  provoked  in  the  universities  be* 
tween  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans.  He  tells  of  the 
different  phases  of  the  infiaence  which,  in  the  face  of  power- 
ful rivalries,  it  exerted  over  the  greatest  minds,  even  after  the 
fall  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  down  to  the  end  of  the  17di 
century. 

In  the  third  and  last  book  the  author  attempts  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  teaching  of  Aquinas  and  to  extract  from  it 
whateV^er  may  still  help  our  modem  philosophic  culture.  The 
conclusion  at  which  M.  Jourdain  arrives  is  this :  ''  In  our  opi- 
nion the  method  of  St  Thomas — excellent  for  developing  cer- 
tain  mental  qualities,  such  as  sagacity,  acuteness  and  precision, 
less  favorable  to  that  light  of  the  imagination  and  the  heart 
which  anticipates  reflection  and  often  supplies  its  place,  and 
which  will  always  be  of  great  value  in  the  search  after  truth — 
accords  too  much  to  reason,  and  too  little  to  the  psychological 
experience  so  profoundly  consulted  by  the  school  of  Descartes* 
In  his  theodicy  St.  Thomas  evinces  a  too  exclusive  preference 
for  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  Ood  which  is  derived  firom 
phenomena,  and  does  not  value  at  its  true  price  the  demon- 
stration of  St  Anselm,  founded  upon  the  idea  of  a  perfect  be- 
ing,  which  idea  is  contemporaneous  with  the  first  development 
of  intelligenee.  In  his  psychology  he  does  not  mark  with  suf- 
ficient emphasis,  either  the  peculiar  part  which  belongs  to 
reason  in  the  formation  of  knowledge,  or  the  difference  be- 
tweeh  will  and  desire.  In  .fine,  with  respect  to  'individua- 
tion,' where  he  thinks  he  has  fathomed  the  subject,  he  has 
really  reached,  through  serious  inconsistencies,  only  an  arbi- 
trary theory  without  foundation;  and  indeed  the  question 
which  called  forth  these  logical  subtleties  is  itself  entirely 
artificial,  and  wrongly  magnified  by  the  School."  (Vol.  II, 
p.  485.) 

Now  let  us  see  what  he  says  in  praise  :  '^  !N'ot  only  do  the 
theodicy  and  the  ethics  of  St  Thomas  well  sustain  a  compari- 
son with  the  greatest  systems  which  modem  times  have  pro- 
duced ;  but  how  much  can  be  quoted  from  the  latter  equal  to 
Aquinas  in  exactitude  or  even  in  profundity  t    Neither  Dea- 
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cartos  nor  Leibnitz,  nor  contemporary  Germany  has  seen  better 
—why  should  I  not  express  my  whole  thought  i — ^has  seen  as  far. 
If  a  long  familiarity  with  the  angel  of  the  school  has  not  de- 
ceived us,  if^  as  an  illustrious  writer  of  our  own  days  has  said, 
the  Sunh  of  Theology  is  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  the 
haman  mind,  it  ought  to  obtain  a  large  place,  not  only  in  our 
respect  and  admiration,  but  also  in  our  studies.  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  are  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  their 
works  serve  as  the  foundation  of  public  instruction  in  the 
greater  part  of  our  schools.  Why  should  St  Thomas  be  more 
neglected  than  the  other  masters  of  science?"  (YoL  II, 
p.  487.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  M.  Jourdain's  work,  notwithstanding 
its  merits,  will  succeed  in  rendering  the  study  of  St.  Thomas 
popular  to  this  degree  in  France.    In  any  event,  the  reaction 
io  favor  of  the  middle  ages  has  yet  to  m^e  great  progress  be- 
fore it  will  be  proper  even  to  think  of  according  a  place  in 
classical  studies  to  the  Summa  by  the  side  of  the  works  of 
Plato  and  Descartes.    By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  the  study 
of  this  author  is  without  interest  and  utility.    The  theological 
writings  of  the  middle  ages  have  not  a  historic  value  alone ; 
they  touch  upon  several  problems  which  have  not  even  yet 
been  solved :  and  it  may  be  interesting  and  profiti^ble  to  see 
what  views  were  held  on  these  subjects  in  the  13th  century. 
Tbos  in  our  own  time  all  Roman  Catholic  theologians  are  in 
polities  zealous  defenders  of  absolute  monarchy,  which  alone 
they  proclaim  to  be  of  divine  right.   This  is  not  precisely  the 
way  in  which  Aquinas  understood  things.    Not  content  with 
vigorous  denunciation  of  tyranny,  he  proclaims  the  right  of  a 
people  io  cast  off  its  chains.    Therefore  rebellion  should  no 
longer  be  called  such ;  it  is  rather  the  tyrant  who  merits  the 
appellation  of  a  seditious  person  and  a  rebel,  for  having  ex- 
posed the  state  to  disorders  and  civil  war  in  order  to  establish 
his  unjust  power.  In  such  an  extreme  case,  a  nation,  even  had 
it  pledged  its  faith  and  obedience,  is  loosed  from  its  oatb,  and 
may  without  perjury  overthrow  the  ruler  it  had  accepted; 
for  by  not  fiaithfully  fulfilling  his  royal  duties,  the  prince  has 
himself  cancelled  the  compact  which  existed  between  him  and 
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his  subjects.  (De  Beg.,  I,  c.  yi.)  As  means  for  preventing  the 
establishment  of  tyranny  he  points  out : — the  choice  of  a  good 
prince ;  the  removal  from  him  of  all  occasion  for  abnsing  his 
power ;  and  such  restraints  upon  his  authority  as  will  prevent 
it  becoming  tyrannical.  He  thought  he  found  these  restraints 
in  an  alliance  between  the  monarchical  element  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  aristocratic  and  the  popular  on  the  other.  It  was 
thus  that  he  was  led  to  admit  the  participation  of  the  people  in 
government  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  but  under 
the  condition  that  the  people  were  honest  and  enlightened. 
He  asked  for  each  country  institutions  adapted  to  its  customs, 
and  he  made  the  political  liberty  of  a  nation  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  its  morality.  As  to  the  end  of  government,  he  pro- 
fesses a  doctrine  almost  forgotten  in  Europe  at  this  time. 
Governments,  he  thinks,  are  not  established  for  the  private  in- 
terest of  those  who  are  at  their  head,  but  for  public  utility. 
Upon  a  very  characteristic  point  Aquinas  does  not  fear  to 
place  himself  in  open  opposition  to  the  maxims  of  his  Order. 
We  know  that  he  is  the  most  shining  light  of  the  Order  of 
Preaching  Friars,  who,  with  the  Franciscans,  have  most  contri- 
buted, under  the  name  of  Mendicant  Friars,  to  the  diffusion 
through  Christianity  of  the  doctrine  of  voluntary  poverty.  But 
let  us  see  how  he  expresses  himself  against  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute self-negation  :  Prius  oportet  quod  unusquisque  sibi  pro- 
videat,  et  his  quorum  cura  ei  incumbit  et  postea  de  residuo 
aliorum  necessitatibus  subveniat  (Secunda  Secundse,  q.  xxxii, 
Art  5).  Serordinatum  esset,  si  aliquis  tantum  sibi  de  bonis 
propriis  substraheret,  ut  aliis  largiretur,  quod  de  residuo  non 
posset  vitam  transigere  convenienter  secundum  proprium  sta- 
tum  et  negotiae  occurentia.  NuUus  enim  inconvenienter  vivere 
debet  (Ibid.  Art  6).  Not  only  does  he  proclaim  the  pursuit 
and  possession  of  external  things  compatible  with  the  perfection 
of  man  and  the  condition  of  the  Christian,  but  he  condemns 
those  who  push  the  pursuit  of  poverty  so  far  as  to  deprive 
themselves  of  necessary  things.  Privationem  omnium  facul- 
tatum  ita  sectantes,  ut  ex  ipsis  nee  quidem  unius  diei  victum 
sibimet  unumve  denarium  super  esse  patiantur,  et  alia  hujus 
modi  &cientes,  ita  vidimus  repente  deceptos,  ut  arreptum  opoB 
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noo  potnerint  congruo  exitu  terminare "  (Ibid.  q.   clxxxviii, 

Art  7). 

To  balance  this  St  Thomas  is  thoroughly  with  his  age  in  the 
matter  of  lending  money  on  interest,  which  he  condemns  under 
all  circiunstances  as  osnry.  Yet  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  civil  law  coold  not  prohibit  lending  at  interest  without 
causing  great  personal  distress  to  an  immense  number  of  indi- 
vidoals.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  allow  those  who  are  in  need 
of  money  to  go  to  a  usurer  to  obtain  it  (Ibid.  q.  Ixxviii,  Art  IV). 
Many  persons  will  find  that  upon  the  question  of  slavery 
Aquinas  does  not  differ  sufficiently  from  his  master  Ari- 
stotle, who,  proclaims  the  system  indispensable.  Neverthe- 
less we  perceive  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  great 
teacher  of  the  middle  ages.  Thus  he  does  not  recogiuze 
those  original  differences  among  men  which  according  to  Ari- 
stotle predestine  one  portion  to  bondage  and  the  other  to  do- 
minion. Whatever  apparent  inequalities  fortune  and  rank 
establish  between  them  in  this  life,  they  all  partake  of  the  same 
nature,  and  have  all  been  created  equals  in  liberty,  pares  liber" 
Ude,  In  a  state  of  innocence,  all  meu  would  have  been  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  no  one  would  have  exchanged  his  native 
liberty  for  servitude.  Slavery  is,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the 
fraits  of  sin,  whose  advent  brought  disturbance  into  social  re- 
lations as  into  all  other  things.  Thus  one  ought  as  far  as 
possible  to  remedy  it  by  limiting  its  effects.  In  the  first  place 
this  state  of  dependence  does  not  reach  a  man's  whole  nature, 
bat  only  his  body.  The  soul  revolts  from  the  yoke  and  even 
in  slavery  remains  mistress  of  itself.  It  retains  inalienable 
rights,  of  which  the  first  of  all  is  to  fulfil  the  law  of  God. 
Moreover,  although  the  slave  may  belong  as  far  as  his  body 
i3  concerned  to  his  master,  the  right  of  possession  does  not 
allow  him  to  dispose  of  the  slave  as  a  thing.  If  he  kill  him, 
he  renders  himself  guilty  of  homicide.  If  he  mutilate  him,  the 
mutilated  slave  has  right  to  any  reparation  assigned  him  by  an 
honest  man,  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  known  that  the  reparation 
ordered  by  law  is  liberty  (Secunda  Secundse,  Ixv,  Art  I ;  q. 
Ixii,  Art  2).  The  master  cannot  force  upon  him  either  marri- 
age or  celibacy ;  and,  married,  he  cannot  separate  him  from 
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his  wife  (Ibid,  q.  civ,  Art  5.  Secunda  Tertia,  q.  liv,  Art  2), 
Finally  a  slave  in  the  service  of  a  Jew,  if  he  receive  baptism, 
whether  or  not  he  may  have  been  bought  by  his  master,  is  free 
by  right  (Ibid,  q.  x.  Art  10). 

In  a  recent  controversy,  the  opinion  of  the  angelic  doctor 
has  been  cited  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  Although  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  papal  throne,  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  never  professed  this  monstrous  modem  doc- 
trine, whose  application  to  the  case  of  the  young  Mortara  has 
scandalized  the  civilized  world.  ''  Filius  naturaliter  est  aliquid 
patris,"  .  .  .  says  he.  *' Contra  justitiamnaturalem  esset,  si 
puer,  antequam  habeat  usum  rationis,  a  cura  parentum  sub- 
strahatur^  vel  de  eo  aliquid  ordinetur,  mvitis  parentibus.  Post- 
quam  autem  incipit  habere  usum  liberi  arbitrii,  jam  incipit 
esse  suus ;  et  potest  quantum  ad  ea  quae  sunt  juris  divini  vel 
naturalis,  sibi  ipsi  providere ;  et  tunc  est  inducendus  ad  fidem 
non  coactione,  sed  persuasipne ;  et  potest  etiam  invitis  parenti- 
bus,  consentire  fidei  et  baptizari,  non  autem  antequam  habeat 
U9um  rationisJ^    (Secunda  Secundae  q.  x,  Art.  12.) 

In  narrating  the  history  of  the  Thomistic  Theology,  M. 
Jourdain  points  out  the  influence  which  it  exerted  upon  Dante 
and  Savonarola.  Tlie  doctrine  of  Aquinas  triumphed  in  the 
Council  of  Trent.  There  the  Sum  of  Tlieology  was  placed  on 
the  same  table,  by  the  side  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  serve  asi 
a  commentary  to  the  sacred  text.  It  was  a  disciple  of  Aqui- 
nas, Dominic  Soto,  whom  the  assembly  deputed  to  draw  up  its 
most  important  decrees ;  and  the  Catechism  of  the  Council, 
published  by  the  order  of  Pius  V,  is  often  only  an  abstract  of 
the  writings  of  the  angelic  doctor.  When  in  1534  Ignatius 
Loyola  founded  the  Society  of  Jesus,  among  the  rules  of  the 
new  institution  he  inscribed  the  obligation  of  following  in  the- 
ology the  doctrine  of  Aquinas.  This  command  of  their  foun- 
der was  for  the  Jesuits  an  inflexible  law,  which  decided  their 
course  in  philosophy.  In  all  their  colleges,  frequented  largely 
by  young  men,  Thomism  alone  was  taught ;  and  each  one  con- 
sidered it  a  conscientious  duty  to  propagate  its  principles. 
The  writers  of  the  Society  taught  it  in  their  works,  and  if  any 
dispute  arose  between  them  and  the  Dominicans,  it  only 
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referred  to  a  more  exact  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
angelic  doctor.  Thomism  was  only  definitively  dethroned  by 
Cartesianism.  "  Society,  in  the  seventeenth  century,"  says  M. 
Joardain,  ''  had  recognized  in  Descartes  the  correct  interpreter 
of  its  meet  hidden  aspirations,  and  in  order  to  follow  this  new 
and  excellent  master,  who  so  well  understood  it,  it  abandoned 
nearly  all  its  oldest  guides.  The  last  hour  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy  had  struck ;  the  few  defenders  it  retained  uttered 
useless  protestations,  and  they  fell  into  such  complete  discredit 
that  history  has  not  even  preserved  their  names."  (Vol.  II| 
p.  262.) 

Notwithstanding  this  avowal  we  see  that  it  is  only  with 
regret  that  M.  Jourdain  allows  his  hero  to  succumb.  He  even 
'nsinuates  that  St.  Thomas  triumphed,  at  least  in  some  mea- 

u-e,  over  Descartes.  Thus  the  "  Angel  of  the  School "  was 
the  favorite  author  of  the  father  of  modem  philosophy,  and 
almost  the  only  theologian  wliom  he  ever  cared  to  study. 
According  to  our  author,  Cartesianism  bears  in  more  than  one 
place  the  unquestiouable  trace  of  the  influence  of  Thomism. 
As  an  example,  Descartes,  with  St.  Thomas,  confounds  the 
creation  of  the  world  with  its  preservation :  the  latter  being 
only  a  continued  creation. 

But  these  points  of  contact  are  far  too  accidental  and 
Bnperficial.  This  leads  us  in. closing  to  notice  a  grave  fault  in 
this  otherwise  very  interesting  book  of  M.  Jourdain.  His 
work  is  exposed  to  the  severest  reproach  which  can  be  applied 
to  a  production  of  this  class :  it  is  not  written  from  a  suffi- 
ciently philosophic  position.  The  author  begins  by  distin- 
guishing between  the  philosophi/  and  the  theology  of  Aquinas, 
and  states  that  he  wishes  to  confine  himself  to  the  former 
alone.  But  is  this  fundamental  distinction  allowable?  M. 
Jourdain  would  doubtless  reply,  that  it  was  indicated  in  the 
programme  of  the  Academy,  which  exclusively  called  for  an 
essay  upon  the  Philosophy  of  the  "Angel  of  the  ^School," 
"pausing  before  the  sanctuary  of  revealed  truth."  But  when 
an  examination  of  facts  proved  that  this  distinction  was  illu- 
sory, it  became  a  simple  necessity  to  depart  from  the  terms  of 
the  programme.     Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  works  of  St. 
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Homas  do  not  contain  a  philosophy  distinct  from  his  theology. 
When  a  problem  is  presented,  what  course  does  he  pursue  ? 
He  calls  to  mind  the  Christian  solutions,  and  endeavors  to 
prove  to  pagans  and  Mohammedans  that  they  are  conformable 
to  reason.  Christian  faith  is  then  the  end  of  St  Thomas' 
labor ;  in  his  researches  faith  preexists ;  it  is  his  criterion  for 
discovering  truth.  He  follows  the  tradition  of  the  church ;  he 
does  not  invent  his  doctrine,  but  receives  it  directly  from  the 
hands  of  the  church.  The  difference  between  the  method  of 
Descartes  and  that  of  Aquinas  is  evident.  The  former  seeks, 
the  latter  proves.  For  Descartes,  truth  is  to  be  found ;  for  St 
Thomas,  truth  is  to  be  demonstrated.  The  work  of  the  '* Angel 
of  the  School"  is  a  Christian  apology  making  use  of  meta- 
physics. There  is  no  independent  philosophy  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Thomas  in  the  acceptation  which  is  given  to  the  term  at 
the  present  day. 

M.  Jourdain  has  himself  written  what  should  have  put  him 
in  the  way  of  the  very  fact  we  seek  to  establish.  He  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  origin  and  sources  of  Tliomism :  "  The  philoso- 
phy of  St.  Thomas  is  a  vast  synthesis,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
materials  come  from  Aristotle,  but  in  which  Christianity  serves 
as  the  rule."  Thomism  is  not  therefore  the  adding  together 
of  a  philosophical  doctrine  and  the  Christian  religion ;  it  is,  in 
its  essence,  the  attempt  to  unite  these  two  elements ;  it  is  a 
rdaiiofiy  and  not  a  suniy  whose  isolated  parts  can  remain  what 
they  are  and  be  perfectly  distinct  Thomism  without  AristoUe 
ceases  to  exist ;  Thomism  without  faith  is  a  shattered  arch, 
whose  fragments  cannot  be  built  up  into  a  new  structure, 
since  the  key-stone  is  wanting.  To  sepai^te  philosophy  from 
religion  in  the  writings  of  Aquinas  is  to  rend  asunder  his 
thoughts,  and  to  overthrow  and  disfigure  its  scientific  con- 
struction. 

But  a  far  more  important  question  here  presents  itself.  In 
the  worft  of  Aquinas  we  cannot  distinguish  between  philoso- 
phy and  religion ;  his  aim  was  certainly  to  blend  the  two,  to 
unite  them  in  a  perfect  whole.  But  was  this  aim  admissible  ? 
In  other  words,  can  we  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and 
Christianity  ?    Is  Aristotelianism  susceptible  of  logical  accord- 
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ance  with  the  fandamental  verities  of  all  religion  and  of  all 
religions  philosophy  ?  We  have  here  a  problem,  of  the  high- 
est importance,  which  has  escaped  both  M.  Jonrdain  and  his 
competitors.  Moreover,  M.  de  B^musat,  who  made  the  report 
to  the  Academy  npon  the  essay,  has  found  fault  with  both  the 
competitors  for  not  having  gone  to  the  bottom  of  their  subject 
He  reproaches  them  with  not  having  directly  and  seriously 
discussed  the  question,  whether  the  philosophy  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  reconcilable  with  his  faith,  or  whether  he  has  not 
borrowed  from  the  Peripatetic  School  an  ontology,  a  theodicy, 
and  a  psychology  which  all  Christian  theism  ought  to  repudi- 
ate, or,  at  least,  view  with  suspicion.  Starting  from  the  idea  of 
beings  as  conceived  by  Aristotle  and  accepted  by  Thomas,  M. 
de  B6mnsat  traces  its  consequences ;  he  shows  how  it  leads  to 
the  denial,  at  least  plausible,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  to  the  conception  of  a  God  without  providence.  More- 
over, the  doctrine  of  Thomas  upon  the  origin  of  knowledge 
rests  upon  the  same  principles  with  the  philosophy  of  Locke. 
The  "Angel  of  the  School ''  certainly  admits  a  work  of  the 
understanding;  but  this  work  is  performed  upon  elements 
famished  efntirdy  by  sensation ;  sensation  alone  provides  ma- 
terials for  ideas.  Like  the  sensualists,  he  also  expressly  con- 
founds desire  and  will.  "  The  will,  according  to  St.  Thomas," 
says  M.  Jonrdain,  "  is  one  of  the  forms  of  appetite.  The  holy 
doctor  does  not  admit  a  difference  in  nature  between  the 
fiiculty  which  desires  and  that  which  wills.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  Thomist  theory  of  the  will  is  the  confusion  of 
voluntary  activity  and  desire."  But  if  this  be  the  case,  if  will 
be  only  desire,  what  becomes  of  responsibility  and  morality  ? 

Upon  several  other  points  the  unfortunate  influence  of  Aris- 
totle's teaching  is  manifest.  Thus  Thomas  Aquinas,  following 
Aristotle,  finds  man's  greatest  happiness  and  chief  end  in 
knowledge,  carried  to  its  highest  degree,  and  in  contemplation. 
Essentia  heaiudini%  in  actu  intellectios  consistit :  Summaj  Part 
n,  Sec.  I,  question  iii,  Art.  4.  How  can  such  an  assertion 
be  reconciled  with  what  St  Paul  declares  of  the  excellence  of 
charity?    1  Cor.  xiii. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  writings  of  the  angelic  doctor  present 
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a  mass  of  inconsistent  elements.  His  work,  considered  in 
itself,  carries  in  its  bosom  a  bidden  cause  of  destmction.  It 
presjents  tbe  skilfal  juxtaposition  of  irreconcilable  elements, 
incapable  of  union  and  amalgamation.  The  Summa  remains 
an  admirable  work ;  but  Thomism  as  a  whole  is  a  factitious, 
and  by  po  means  a  durable,  organism.  As  for  the  more 
general  character  of  his  work,  Aquinas  claimed  that  he  miited 
the  Gospel  and  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle ;  but  the  preten- 
sion has  not  been  made  good. 

Men  belonging  to  the  most  opposite  parties  join  in  render- 
ing this  decisive  verdict  upon  the  work  of  the  most  celebrated 
doctor  of  the  middle  ages.  M.  de  B^musat  was  the  first  to 
give  utterance  to  this  opinion  in  the  name  of  philosophy ;  M. 
Ernest  Neville  has  used  the  same  language  in  the  name  of 
evangelical  Protestantism  \*  finally,  a  Catholic  theologian,  M. 
I'Abb^  Maret,t  a  professor  of  theology,  expresses  himself  to  the 
same  purport,  notwithstanding  the  traditional  admiration  of 
his  church  for  its  great  teacher.  After  stating  the  twofold 
position  of  the  angelic  doctor,  as  a  disciple  of  Aristotle  and  a 
disciple  of  St.  Augustine,  he  concludes:  ^'The  reconciliation 
attempted  by  the  holy  doctor  did  not  succeed." 

All  this  clearly  shows  one  thing ;  there  is  much  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  excessive  eulogies  which  M.  Jourdain  lavishes 
upon  his  hero.  The  great  work  of  St.  Thomas  is  without 
doubt  one  of  high  interest ;  it  is  the  highest  dogmatic  expres- 
sion of  the  middle  ages :  it  was  of  great  value  in  his  times,  and 
its  infiuence  has  been  of  great  extent ;  but  for  us  it  has  only  a 
bbtoric  value.  The  Summa  is  most  instructive  in  showing  us 
how  its  author  truly  sought  to  reconcile  religion  and  philoso* 
phy ;  but  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  we  must  have  other 
arguments  than  those  which  the  angelic  doctor  pr^ents. 

♦  Sao  Etude  surfCEuvre  de  Si  Thomas  dAquir^  in  the  Biblioth^que  UniTerselle, 
Revue  Suisse  et  Btrangere.    July  and  August,  1859. 
f  See  PMloaophie  et  Religion^  par  I'Abb^  Marct,  page  123. 
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abt.  vl— olshausen  on  a  new  probation 

after  death. 

Bj  John  Woqdbbidos,  DJ)^  Hadlej,  MaM. 

Olshausen's  Commentary*  has  been  of  late  extensively 
circulated  among  yonng  ministers  and  theological  students,  in 
this  country ;  and  has  doubtless,  in  many  instances,  contri- 
buted a  fall  share,  in  unsettling  or  forming  anew  the  religious 
opinions  of  inexperienced  readers.  To  some  there  is  a  kind  of 
&8cination  in  the  very  idea  of  what  is  German,  independently 
of  every  consideration  of  learning  and  merit.  It  is  further- 
more true,  that  every  popular  work  which  assumes  the  shape 
of  argument  or  learned  criticism,  is  adapted  and  designed,  in  a 
.  greater  or  less  degree,  to  exert  a  moulding  influence  on  the 
habits  of  thought  and  systems  of  belief  of  its  admirers.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  well  to  be  informed  concerning  the  doctrinal 
character  and  tendencies  of  any  book,  which,  on  any  account, 
is  supposed  to  present  peculiar  claims  to  attention  and  respect. 

That  Olshausen  has  much  general  learning ;  that  his  philo- 
logical acquirements  were  uncommon ;  and  that,  as  it  respects 
evangelical  bias,  he  was  far  superior  to  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries of  his  own  nation,  it  is  needless  to  suggest.  By  some  of 
our  ablest  and  best  men,  his  works  have  been  highly  com- 
mended, as  well  for  their  leaning  towards  orthodoxy,  and  their 
actual  soundness  in  various  important  respects,  as  for  the  ex- 
tent of  their  learning,  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  views, 
and  their  critical  sagacity.  Compared  with  the  Neologists  of  a 
preceding  age,  he  did  indeed  make  great  advances  in  the  right 
direction.  Yet,  after  all,  he  has  but  just  emerged  from  the 
"Cimmerian  darkness,"  in  which  baptized  infidelity,  under 
the  name  of  Rationalism,  has  plunged  many  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  continental  Europe.  On  many  subjects  of  great  mo- 

*  Biblicftl  Commeniary  of  tiie  New  Testamenty  by  Dr.  ,Hennann  OlshaoaeD. 
Fim  American  editkm,  by  A.  C.  Ke&driok,  D.D.    New  York :  Sheldon  k  Co. 
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ment,  and  obvious  to  common  Christians  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  his  vision  was  utterly  indistinct,  or  he  might,  at 
best,  have  been  said  to  '^  see  men,  as  trees  walking."  That 
he  is  by  no  means  a  safe  guide  in  theology,  or  rather,  that  he 
is  no  consistent  guide,  will  be  evident  if  we  compare  his  dif- 
ferent statements  concerning  a  single  subject, — the  condition 
of  the  dead,  and  the  assumption  of  a  new  state  of  trial  beyond 
the  grave  for  a  portion  of  our  race.  He  often,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  confounds  conjectures  with  proofs,  and  fanciful  expositions 
with  the  deductions  of  a  sound  exegesis. 

We  will  give  quotations  from  his  works,  interspersed  with 
occasional  remarks  of  our  own,  and  then  leave  our  readers  to 
judge  as  to  the  relevancy  of  our  charges. 

Olshausen  tells  us,  in  his  commentary  on  Bom.  xi  :  3,  that 
St.  Paul  teaches  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  salvation  is  not  in 
fact  attained  by  every  human  individual ;  and  reference  is 
made  to  2  Thess.  i :  8.  A  similar  denial  of  universal  salvation 
may  be  found  in  the  notes  on  John  xii :  31-33,  John  viii :  26, 
and  Luke  xvi :  24-26.  From  these  passages  we  intend  before 
we  have  done,  to  give  verbal  quotations.  Observe,  however, 
the  strange  inconsistency  of  this  distinguished  student  of  the 
Bible. 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  religious  periodicals  remarks,  that  in 
Olshausen's  comments  on  Matt  vii :  13-14,  the  passage  con- 
cerning the  wide  and  strait  gate,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
eternal  loss  of  the  soul.  He  also  omits  mention  of  this  subject 
in  his  notice  of  Mark  xvi :  16 :  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  damned."  There  are  other  omissions  equally  significant 
with  these,  and  do  they  not  indicate  instability  at  least  ?  On 
this  infinitely  important  subject  could  Edwards,  or  Doddridge, 
or  Nettleton  have  passsed  these  passages  over  in  a  similar 
manner  ? 

On  Matt  xi :  22, "  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  day 
of  judgment  than  for  you/^  Olshausen  says :  "  The  comparative  as  well  as  the 
whole  context  points  to  different  degrees  of  punishment  for  the  wicked.  SonM 
are,  as  it  were,  in  mitisHma  damnatione,  as  Augustine  says.  This  idea  of  de- 
grees of  punishment  seems  to  imply  that  it  may  be  even  remitted ;  and  tiiis 
must  be  unhesitfitingly  conceded  of  the  lesser  forms  of  sin.'* 
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We  must  here  briefly  anticipate  an  argnment  on  which  we 
intend  hereafter  more  fully  to  enlarge.  Where  did  Olshansen 
.obtain  this  latter  notion,  reducing,  in  some  instances,  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law  to  a  mere  temporary  evil,  which  may  be  endur- 
ed by  the  transgressor  himself,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  divine 
justice,  after  which  he  may  have  a  right  to  endless  happiness  ? 
The  text  he  has  quoted  teaches  no  such  thing.  Besides,  can 
there  be  strictly  an  infinite  disparity  between  the  turpitude  of 
ODe  sin  and  that  of  another,  both  of  which  are  committed  by 
creatures  of  limited  capacity  ?  If  sin  be  not  an  infinite  evil 
per  sey  it  cannot  be  an  infinite  evil  under  any  modifications. 
No  additions  to  the  finite  can  produce  the  infinite.  If  the 
smallness  of  one  sin  may  be  a  good  reason  for  a  removal,  or 
mitigation  of  the  curse,  a  similar  reason  must  exist  for  the  ulti- 
mate  deliverance  of  all  the  victims  of  the  penal  displeasure 
of  God ;  since  all  creatures  united  are  still  finite  in  their  na- 
ture, and  the  degree  of  their  existence.  This,  however  sophis- 
tical, has  been  one  of  the  most  boasted  arguments  of  the  ITni- 
versalists  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  and  t{^ 
exposure  of  its  fallacy  has  employed  some  of  the  ablest  pens 
in  Christendom.  The  truth  is,  that,  viewed  in  their  relation  to 
the  character  of  God,  the  holiness  and  immutability  of  his 
law,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  intelligent  creation,  there 
can  he  no  Utile  sins,  No  penalty  less .  than  that  of  eternal 
death  or  suflTering — varied,  indeed,  in  degree,  according  to  spe- 
cified circumstances— can  express  his  due  abhorrence  of  cmy 
sin,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  smallest  violation  of  thcU  law,  on 
the  support  of  which  the  order  and  well-being  of  the  universe 
depend.  So,  at  any  rate,  as  may  hereafter  appear,  has  the  Bible 
settled  the  question. 

But  to  return  to  Olshansen.  In  speaking  on  Matt  xii :  31, 
32,  where  the  unpardonable  sin  is  mentioned,  he  says :  ^'  The 
passage  under  consideration  is,  in  dogmatic  theology,  also  re- 
ferred to  as  a  leadmg  proof-text  for  the  doctrine  of  the  eter- 
nity of  punishment"  '*  No  objection  can  be  raised  against  the 
eternity  of  punishment  from  philological  grounds."  (A  pre- 
cious concession  this,  to  the  clearness  of  scriptural  testimony.) 
'*  But,"  adds  this  bold  expounder  of  the  lively  oracles,  "  the 
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feeling  against  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  which  shows  itself  among  the  defenders  of  a 
restoration  of  all  things — and  they  have  been  fomid  at  all 
times,  and  are  at  the  present  time  more  than  at  any  former 
period, — though  it  may  often  have  its  foundation  in  a  vitiated 
moral  state,  yet  has,  no  doubt,  a  deep  root  in  noble  minds — ^is 
the  expression  of  a  heart-felt  desire  for  a  perfect  harmony  of 
the  creation."  That  is,  the  "  feeling"  of  "  noble"  minds  in- 
clines to  Universalism.  It  follows,  therefore^  that "  minds"  dis- 
inclined to  this  "  doctrine"  are  not  **  noble." 

• 

'*Buty^'  adds  Olshausciiy  with  apparent  candor,  *'  viewing^' — unwertal 
salvation — "  firom  a  mere  exegetical  point  of  view,  we  must  confess,  that  no 
passage  of  the  New  Testament  affords  a  clear  and  positive  testimony  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  longing/'  **  There  is  indeed  a  text  of  Scripture  pointing 
to  this  passing  away  of  time  itself  with  all  temporary  phenomena,  into  the 
ahyss  of  eternity,  when  time  shall  be  no  longer,  viz.  the  mysterious  words 
in  1  Cor.  xv  :  28.  But  the  mysterious  character  of  the  passage  itsdC 
along  with  the  circumstance  that  no  mention  is  made  in  it  of  evil  and  its 
dissolution,  authorizes  scarcely  more  than  conjectural  inferences  r^arding 
the  eternity  of  punishment ;  the  words  of  the  Redeemer  in  Katt  xii :  32, 
remain  as  an  awful  testimony  to  the  fearful  character  of  sin,  and  its  conse- 
quences. But  along  with  this  they  are  also  a  consolation,  in  that  eyen  they 
promise  the  possibility  of  forgiveness  of  sin  committed  against  the  Father 
and  Son,  hence  of  sins  of  a  very  heinous  nature.  For  the  addition,  nor  ia 
the  world  to  come^  is  certainly  not  overstrained,  if  we  infer  that  all  other  sins 
can  be  forgiven  in  the  world  to  come,  also  supposing,  of  course,  repentance 
and  faith." 

Thus  he  strangely  infers  that  there  may  be  a  new  probation 
after  death  to  such  as  have  not  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin.  He  might  as  well  have  argued  that  all  men  except  Judas 
will  be  saved,  because  he  and  he  only  is  called  the  son  of  per- 
dition, and  of  him  only  it  is  affirmed,  that  it  were  good  for 
him  if  he  had  never  been  born. 

Li  his  comments  on  Matt,  viii :  11,  12,  he  cays :  "  Moreover, 
as  little  as  the  ^  kingdom'  is  here  itself  identical  with  eternal 
happiness,  so  little  is  ^  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth ' 
identical  with  eternal  punishment.  We  can  only  regard  the 
state  of  suffering  in  Sheoly  which  the  Scriptures  distinguish 
from  Oehmnat  as  the  immediate  reference  in  the  description 
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of  the  weeping  and  gnashing  bf  teeth."  He  interprets  the 
parable  of  the  gnest  without  a  wedding  garment,  Matt,  xxii : 
11-14,  without  any  reference  to  the  danger  of  eternal  punish- 
ment In  a  similar  manner  he  explains  Matt  x :  28 :  ^'  Fear 
not  them  which  kill  the  body,"  etc. ;  and  Matt  xvi :  26 : 
"For  what  is  a  man  profited,"  etc. ;  and  Mark  ix :  43,  44: 
"  The  fire  that  shall  never  be  quenched.'^  Of  the  "  unpro- 
fitable servant,"  Matt  xxv :  80,  he  says :  ^^  Here  again  the 
immediate  reference  is  not  to  eternal  condemnatioiiy  but  to 
exclusion  from  the  kingdom  into  which  the  faithiul  enter.  The 
degree  of  guilt  in  the  case  of  the  unfaithful  afibrdd  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  awakened  to  true  repentance.  The  unpro- 
fitable servant  then  is  still  represented  as  in  a  world  of  hope, 
though  "  cast  into  outer  darkness,  where  are  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth."  But  let  any  one  read  the  whole  parable, 
and  then  judge  with  respect  to  the  candor  and  reliability  of 
anch  an  interpreter  of  the  inspired  pages. 

OnMatt  XYui:  84^  86,  Olshausen  sajs,  '*  Already  at  Matt  y  :26  (Thou  shalt 
bjQO  means  oome  oat  thence  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttennost  farthing  J  wejre- 
marked,  that  it  could  not  denote  everlasting  punishment;  in  the  words  ^uf  <Sv, 
tiUf  it  is  obviously  implied  that  |t  limit  is  fixed.  .  .  .  But  since,  according 
to  the  representation  in  the  panCble,  the  hard-hearted  servant  is  not  devoid  of 
repentance,  (he  willingly  admits  the  debt),  he  is  also  susceptible  of  the  divine 
fcffgiveness,  and  this  cannot  be  conceived  as  existing  without  manifesting  it- 
Ed£  .  .  .  The  man  devoid  of  love  is  committed  to  the  2>ri9on,  that  the  con- 
fiction  of  his  real  state  may  be  brought  home  to  him.  .  .  .  The />ri8an  is  thus 
Hades  or  Sheol^  the  general  assembling  place  of  the  dead,  who  did  not  die 
in  the  Lord,  but  all  of  whom,  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  shall  on  this  ac- 
count sink  into  eternal  condenmation.  According  to  1  Pet  iii :  19,  Matt, 
xii :  82,  there  is  plainly  such  a  thing  after  death  as  deliverance  from  the 
prUon  in  behalf  of  some,  and  according  to  the  connection  of  the  parable, 
we  must  avail  ourselves  of  that  fact  in  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
here  presented  to  us.'' 

The  argument  here  employed  amounts  to  this ;  that,  because 
those  imprisoned  in  Hades  will  remain  there  till  they  have 
paid  the  debt  due  to  divine  justice — therefore,  some  of  them 
will  ultimately  have  discharged  that  debt  in  full  (no  thanks  to 
grace),  and  on  that  account,  be  liberated  from  their  confine* 
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ment,  and,  being  prepared  for  happiness,  be  instated  in  th 
perfect  bliss  of  heaven.  On  the  principle  thns  assPamed,  whs 
hinders  the  nltimate  complete  payment  of  their  obligations  b; 
all  the  victims  of  fntnre  punishment,  and  their  conseqneo 
nnion  in  the  worship  and  joys  of  the  upper  sanctuary  ? 

In  commenting  on  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  Olshause 

says :  "  It  is  clear  that  the  words,  /  Jcnaw  you  not^  cannot  di 

note  eternal  condemnation^  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  foolisl 

virgins  are  only  excluded  from  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb 

hence  they  must  be  viewed  as  parallel  with  the.  persons  da 

cribed  in  1  Cor.  iii:  15,  whose  building  is  destroyed,  but  wh< 

are  not  thereby  deprived  of  eternal  happiness.    These  virgin 

possessed  the  general  condition  of  happiness,  faiths  but  tiie 

lacked  the  requisite  qualification  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  tha 

sanctification  which  proceeds  from  faith."    The  reader  wi] 

please  to  observe  the  strange  complication  of  anomalous  doc 

trine  in  this  single  passage.    First,  the  foolish  virgins  wen 

after  all,  real  though  unfaithful  Christians.    Secondly,  the; 

possessed  that "  faith"  which  is  "  the  general  condition  of  hap 

pimess."    Thirdly,  yet  they  were  destitute  of  that  **  sanctifies 

tion"  "  which  proceeds  from  faith."    In  other  words,  thein 

was  a  dead  faith,  unaccompanied  by  works,  which  James  d^ 

clares  to  be  worthless,  and  which  cannot  justify  its  possessor 

Fourthly,  exclusion  from  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb  ii 

an  evil  to  be  ranked  with  other  calamities  of  temporary  dura 

tion,  and  may  serve  as  a  wholesome  discipline  to  reclaim  o 

fending  believers  to  God.    Let  the  reader  then  look  for  him 

self  in  Matt.  XXV :  1-13,  and  judge  accordingly.     Where  it 

the  Bible  is  there  reference  to  the  day  of  final  decision,  if  noi 

in  this  very  parable  ?    In  verse  12,  Christ  is  represented  a 

saying  to  the  foolish  virgins,  ^^  I  know  you  noC^    What  I  not 

know  his  own  people,  who  ''  possess  the  general  condition  o: 

happiness,  faith,"  and  upon  whom  it  is  his  purpose  in  the  enc 

to  bestow  everlasting  life  ?    How  is  this  supposition  reconcil 

able  with  John  x :  14,  "  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,  and  krum 

my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine ;"  and  verse  27 :  "  My  sheef 

hear  my  voice  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me ;"  and 

the  declaration  of  the  Apostle :  '^  The  Lord  knaweth  them  thai 
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are  his,"  and  indeed,  the  general  tenor  of  those  ^^  exceeding 
great  and  precions  promises,"  on  which  the  people  of  God  have 
bailt  all  their  hopes  for  eternity. 

Olshausen's  commentary  on  Matt  xxv :  41-46,  (where 
Christ  teaches  the  final  doom  of  the  wicked,)  affirms,  and 
then  virtually  calls  in  question,  or  throws  a  veil  of  doubt 
over,  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  so  clearly  inculcated 
in  that  solenm  part  of  God's  word. 

**  The  verj  same  criterion,"  says  this  self-contradictory  writer,  "  by  which 
eternal  life  is  secured  to  the  just,  forms  the  reason  why  the  unjust  are  con- 
signed to  eyerlasting  punishmenO'  ***The  punishment  of  want  of  love  is 
association  with  those  who  are  destitute  of  love,  in  that  state  of  discord  in 
the  external  as  well  as  the  internal  life,  which  constantly  proceeds  from  the 
absence  of  lore.  The  nohwic  aluvioc  denotes  eternal  condemnation.  Nor 
can  Hie  strictness  of  the  contrast  be  mitigated."  "  It  must  not  be  overlook- 
ed, that  the  mode  of  representation  adopted  in  Scripture  no  where  faTors  the 
hypothesis  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,  by  any  positive  declaration^  and 
hence  in  the  exegetic  examination  of  this  questioii — which  at  last  resolves 
itself  into  the  view  taken  of  free  choice,  and  its  relation  to  Divine  agency 
—it  is  best  to  adhere  to  the  mode  of  expression,  which  Scripture  has  select- 
ed." This  looks  sound  and  reverential  Tet  the  same  writer,  as  if  to  quiet 
the  alarm  which  his  concession  might  have  produced,  immediately  adds : 
**  However,  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
every  place  where  the  punishment  of  sin  is  mentioned ;  this  has  been  done 
long  enough.  Throughout  the  New  Testament,  redemption  is  the  object 
kept  in  view,  and  hence  the  Lord  here,  as  always,  concludes  his  discourse 
not  with  condpnmation,  but  with  eternal  happiness.'*  *'  The  Eternal  Word, 
proceeding  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  ^he 
happiness  of  eternal  life  to  those  who  were  lost,  fathomed  the  abyss  of  all 
sin  and  suffering,  and  sealed  the  covenant  of  jftace  with  his  own  sacred 
blood,  that  he  might  procure /ar  all  eternal  redemption."  Vol  II ,  pp.  277, 
27a 

Speaking  of  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  Luke 
xvi :  22-2C,  he  says  expressly,  that  it  teaches,  "  That  after  death 
a  transition  from  the  good  to  the  evil  or  the  reverse  is  impossi- 
ble," thus  according  essentially  with  other  orthodox  writers. 
How  then  does  he  evade  the  conclusion,  that  death  fixes  for- 
ever the  state  of  departed  souls  ?  Observe  the  boldness  and 
the  subtility  with  which  he  blunts  the  edge  of  his  own  unqua- 
lified concession.    This  representation  can  be  construed  only 
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by  the  supposition  of  an  intermediate  state,  lasting  till  the 
resurrection,  after  which  there  follows  the  last  judgment, 
which  presupposes  an  antecedent  judgment.  Bj  this  last 
judgment,  evil  men  are  wholly  given  over  to  condemnation, 
which  is  locally  described  by  the  terms  Gehenna,  or  Abyss, 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  Bev.  xx :  14, 15,  the  lake  of  fire. 
In  our  parable,  therefore,  (the  reader  will  ask,  whence  the 
logical  deduction?) "  there  is  no  possible  reference  to  the  ever- 
lasting condemnation  of  the  rich  man,"  (that  is,  notwithstand- 
ing the  impaaacMe  gulf^)  "inasmuch  as  the  germ  of  love, 
and  of  faith  in  love,  is  clearly  expressed  in  his  words,  and 
obviously  the  whole  picture  turns  on  a  state  of  things,  antece- 
dent to  the  resurrection,  and  the  revelation  of  the  risen  One. 
Abraham  thus  appears  merely  as  an  inhabitant  of  Paradise 
as  it  exists  in  Hades,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  law. 
According  to  it  the  rich  man  found  himself  in  pain,  but  com- 
passionate love  might  take  pity  on  him,  for  its  responding 
notes  were  not  wanting  in  his  heart."  What  a  series  of  gra- 
tuitous assumptions  is  here  I  He  limits,  and  guards,  and  en- 
larges just  as  he  pleases,  without  any  respect  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  criticism.* 

On  Rom.  ii:  14,  15,  Olshausen  remarks,  '^This  appropriation  of  the  salva- 
tion which  is  in  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  Oentile  world  is  recognized  in 
Scripture  as  possible  in  the  doctrine  of  the  descensiLS  ChrUti  ad  inferoiJ" 
What  less  can  be  meant  in  this  passage  than  that  a  new  offer  of  Christ  may 
be  made  to  some  at  least  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  ?  His  subsequent 
remarks  corroborate  this  view.  "  With  all  the  necessary  restriction,  this 
passage  yet  contains  a  most  consolatory  truth.  Even  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  heathen  world,  does  the  Apostle  teach  us  that  the  ^oyo^  cne^fidTiKoc  had 
scattered  his  precious  seed ;  there  were  Gentiles,  who,  by  a  certain  convic- 

*  The  usage  of  the  word  Bodes,  proves  nothing  for  our  commentator.  It  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  Septoagint  version  of  the  Old  TestameDt  as  a  translation  of 
Sheol,  meaning,  according  to  the  connectioD,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  either 
the  grave,  or  the  invisible  world,  or  the  place  of  future  punishment  Comp.  Kit- 
tens Oyclopsedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  where  this  subject  is  judiciously  and  scrip- 
torally  expounded. 

In  Robinson's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  BadeSj  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  is  said  to  mean,  *'  by  synecdoche,  of  the  wh<de 
for  a  part^  JiuiaruSj  (he  infernal  retfions  or  place  of  punUhmenV^ 
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tioo  of  their  8in8»  etc^  possessed  the  capadtj  for  apprehending  Christ  when 
he  presented  himself  to  them,  whether  in  this  or  a  coming  state.  These 
elements  sufficed  in  their  position  and  relations  to  constitute  a  foundation 
for  eternal  blessedness ;  in  &ct,  that  which  did  not  accrue  to  them  itere^ 
they  reoeiTed  in  the  regions  of  the  dead,  after  Christ's  manifestation  there." 
On  Hdbi  xz :  26,  81,  he  sajs,  '*  The  Scripture  speaks  of  a  three-fold  destiny 
ifter  death.  He,  who,  as  one  bom  again,  a  member  of  Christ,  has  Men  asleep 
in  JesoSi  comes  not  into  judgment,  but  goes  to  Christ  in  hea?en.  He, 
who  has  died  without  being  bom  again,  but  yet  without  positive  unbelief^ 
....  will  be  redLoned  among  the  number  of  the  iiekjme&f  for  whose 
ledling^  after  the  final  judgment,  are  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life.'^  We 
omit^  as  unimportant  to  our  present  object,  (which  is  to  exhibit  his  views 
of  the  possibility  of  saving  repentance  after  death,  to  some  who  leave  this 
world  in  an  unconverted  state,)  his  statement  of  certain  qualifications  pre- 
ceding the  above-cited  conclusion.  ''There  is  for  him,  therefore,'^  the  person 
above  mentiimed,  who  has  not  been  bom  again,  during  his  residence  on 
earth,  ''in  the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  no  fearfhl  look- 
ii^  for  of  judgment^' 

On  Heb.  xi :  39,  after  expressing  similar  views,  he  says : 
^'  It  is  time  indeed  that  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  s^te  after 
death,  were  again  preached  to  congregations;  for  the  com- 
mon hard  and  truly  unscriptnral  doctrine,  which  knows 
nothing  farther  after  death  than  happiness  or  condemnation, 
is,  in  its  practical  efifects,  equally  mischievous  with  the  Eoman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  in  which  a  trace  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Sheol,  but  only  a  caricature  trace  of  it  is  contained." 
How  would*  the  old  reformers,  the  Puritans  and  the  revival 
preachers  of  all  past  times,  have  been  startled  at  such  an 
announcement  as  this  from  an  eminent  expositor,  ranking 
himself,  and  ranked  by  others,  among  the  evangelicaU  f 

It  were  easy  and  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations ;  but 
the  reader  must  excuse  us,  if  we  introduce  one  more,  which  is 
of  too  extraordinary  character  to  be  passed  by  without  distinct 
notice.  "We  refer  to  a  portion  of  our  author's  remarks  on 
2  Theas.  i :  9. 

"  6}.€$goc  aluvioc  eterlasting  destruetiony  is  named  as  the  punishment 
which  the  reprobate,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  haye  to  suffer,  whereas 
not  a  few  occur,  in  which  a  restoration  of  all  the  lost  is  apparently  assumed 
as  possible,  (see  1  Cor.  xv :  25,  28.)    For  though  little  can  be  inferred  from 
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al6vio(^  considered  in  itself^  as  it  might  denote  merely  an  uncommonly  long 
time,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  a  comparison  with  the  formula  C^ 
al6vioc  does  not  permit  us  to  interpret  the  phrase  dAe^poc  alovio^,  otherwise 
than  of  everlasting  damnation.  For  the  supposition,  that  Paul  did  indeed 
in  this  the  earliest  of  his  epistles  still  teach  everlasting  damnation,  but  6ut>- 
sequently  relinquished  it,  there  exists  no  sufficient  foundation,  because  the 
restoration  is  no  where  freely  and  openly  declared.  This  alone  admits  of  be- 
ing maintained,  that  among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  Paul  throws 
the  doctrine  of  everlasting  damnation  most  into  the  shade,  and  affords  th6 
defenders  of  the  apokatastasis  the  most  plausible  support^' 

The  reader  will  observe  the  singular  incoherency  of  tliis 
passage.  The  writer  allows,  that  there  is  no  direct  proof  from 
the  Scriptures  of  the  final  salvation  of  all,  and  that  the  words 
of  the  inspired  penmen  seem,  at  times,  to  teach  the  contrary ; 
yet  he  intimates,  that  some  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  Paul's  writings  in  particular,  look  kindly  towards 
the  hopes  of  the  believer  in  Universalism.  Such  hints  as 
these  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  the  super- 
^cial  reader,  and  prepare  him  to  welcome  the  most  crude  and 
unscriptural  speculations.  The  passage  itself,  however,  pro- 
perly investigated,  suggests  the  remedy.  It  aflSrms,  "  that 
among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  Paul  throws  the 
doctrine  of  everlasting  damnation  most  into  the  shade."  Ad- 
mitting this,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  other  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  do  teach  this  doctrine  fully  and  frequently. 
And  were  not  these  inspired  as  well  as  Paul?  If  he  had 
never  clearly  taught  the  doctrine,  would  this  be  any  reason 
why  we  should  disbelieve  and  undervalue  the  teachings  of 
John,  Peter  and  James  on  the  subject  ? 

Besides,  where  is  the  evidence,  that  Paul  does,  in  any  mea- 
sure, "throw  into  the  shade  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation"? 
That  he  more  fully  unfolds  the  plan  of  salvation,  justification 
by  faith,  and  the  stability  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  than  any 
other  single  writer  of  the  New  Testament,  may  be  allowed, 
without  attributing  to  him  the  smallest  tendency  to  Universal- 
ism, in  any  of  its  forms.  In  the  first  place,  his  entire  system 
is  built  on  the  supposition  of  the  total  moral  corruption,  inex- 
cusable helplessness,  and  utter  ill-desert  of  all  mankind ;  and 
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he  constantly  asscribes  to  grace,  absolntelj  unmerited  and 
sovereign,  the  general  plan,  the  specitic  purpose,  and  the  effi- 
cient agency,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  accomplishment  of 
human  redemption.  Are  these,  and  such  as  these,  the  favorite 
iheme  of  modem  Universalists  ?  See,  for  example,  bis  proofs 
in  the  first  three  chapters  of  his  epistle  to  the  Bomans,  of  the 
universal  and  utter  corruption,  and  lost  condition  of  our  race ; 
his  method  of  treating  justification,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  chapters ;  his  development  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  and  election,  in  the  eighth  chapter ;  and  his  vindica- 
tion of  divine  sovereignty,  and  other  kindred  doctrines,  in  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters.  What  portion  of  the 
.Bible  has  excited  more  strongly  the  opposition  of  Universalists 
and  others  of  lax  theological  opinions,  than  some  of  these  very 
chapters?  Strange  that  those,  who  cannot  bear  to  hear  of 
hell,  should  be  so  much  displeased  by  the  words  of  one,  who, 
"  among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  throws  the  doc- 
trine of  everlasting  damnation  most  into  the  shade.^^  Read 
also  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  Eph.  ii  :  1-13;  and, 
indeed,  the  entire  body  of  his  inspired  writings-;  and  you 
can  hardly  fail  to  discern  a  perfect,  most  wonderful  harmony 
in  them  all. 

In  addition  to  these  general  views,  he  makes  frequent  and 
most  explicit  declaration  of  the  future  and  hopeless  misery 
of  the  incorrigibly  wicked :  e.  g.,  Rom.  ii  :  5-10  :  "  After  thy 
hardness  and  impenitent  heart  treasurest  up  unto  thyself 
wrath  AGAINST  the  day  of  wrath,  and  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God ;  Who  will  render  to  every  man, 
according  to  his  deeds :  To  them  who  by  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  and  honor,  and  immortality, 
eternal  life ;  But  unto  them,  that  are  contentious  and  do  not 
obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil.'* 

The  Apostle  continually  teaches  the  actual  condemnation 
and  ruin  of  all,  who  are  not  justified  and  sanctified  by  a  vital 
union  to  Christ.  "  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once ;  but  when 
flie  commandment  came,  sin  revived^  and  I  died,^^    "  For  if 
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ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die  ;  bnt  if  ye,  through  the 
Spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live,^^  "  For 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;  bat  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life, 
throngh  Jesns  Christ  our  Lord."  The  word  "death"  here, 
contrasted  as  it  is  with  ^'  eternal  life,"  signifies^  of  coarse, 
eternal  *(2^A,  or  endless  punishment 

Other  passages  are,  if  possible,  still  more  explicit  than  the 
foregoing :  *'  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth."  "  Hath  not  the  pot- 
'  ter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel 
to  honor,  and  another  unto  dishonor  ?  What  if  God,  willing 
to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured 
with  much  long  suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruc- 
tion ?"  Again :  ^'  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seek- 
eth  for ;  but  the  elect  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were 
blinded."  And  where  is  the  slightest  intimation  given  that 
those  thus  blinded  will  ever  be  delivered  from  their  infatuation, 
and  rejoice  in  the  salvation  of  God  ?  It  is  written,  "  Ven- 
geance is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  Such  are  some 
of  the  words  of  Paul  to  the  Eomans. 

His  other  epistles,  and  his  recorded  speeches  agree,  in  spirit 
and  sentiment,  with  the  words  already  adduced :  "  Behold, 
now  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salva- 
tion." *^  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts."  "  And  to  whom  sware  he  that  they  should  not  enter 
into  his  rest,  but  to  them  that  believed  not  ?"  So  we  see  that 
they  could  not  enter  in  because  of  unbelief.  "  Be  not  deceived ; 
God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh 
reap  con*uption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit,  shall  of  the 
spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  "  That  which  beareth  thorns  and 
briars  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing ;  whose  end  is  to  he 
humed,^^  But  how  to  those,  whose  end  is  to  be  hv/medy  can 
there  be  a  future  opportunity  for  rescue  from  huming  f  The 
Apostle  adds,  addressing  those  whom  he  accounted  sincere  be- 
lievers :  "  But,  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you, 
and  things  which  accompany  salvation."  Salvation  then  is 
among  those  ''  better  things,"  which  will  never  be  enjoyed  by 
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rach  as  die  in  their  sins.  He  speaks  of  some,  whom  it  is  im* 
possible  to  renew  to  repentance.  Their  condition,  therefore, 
mnst  be  hopeless.  ^  For  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them 
that  perish,  foolishness ;  but  unto  ns  which  are  saved^  it  is  the 
power  of  God."  "  For  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savor  of 
Christ  in  them  that  are  aaved^  and  in  them  that  perish.  To 
the  one  we  are  the  savor  of  death  nnto  death,  and  to  the  other 
the  savor  of  life  unto  life."  "  But  if  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is 
hid  to  them  that  are  lost.^^  ^^  The  things  which  are  not  seen 
are  eiemdl?^  Must  not  then  the  punishments^  as  well  as  the 
rewards^  of  the  unseen  world,  be  eternal  f  "  Whose  end  is 
destruction."  "  Whose  end  is  according  to  their  wcrkay  Jt 
their  works  are  evil,  therefore,  their  end  must  be  so  too.  ^'  If 
we  sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  cer- 
tain fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which 
shall  devour  the  adversaries.  He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died 
without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses :  of  how  much 
sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who 
hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God  I"  "  How  shall  we 
escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?"  ....  "  For  we 
know  him  that  hath  said,  Vengeance  belongeth  unto  me,  I  will 
recompense,  saith  the  Lord.  And  again  the  Lord  shall  judge 
his  people.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God."  Bead  also  Heb.  iv :  1 ;  chap,  xii :  25-29.  From 
these  and  similar  passages,  the  reader  may  see,  how  it  is  that 
"  Paul  throws  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  damnation  into  the 
shade ;"  and  may  well  ask,  if  such  be  the  shade^  what  must  be 
the  full  blaze  of  that  fire  which  can  never  be  quenched  ? 

Paul  was  accustomed  to  speak  with  frequency  of  a  future 
judgment.  Hear  him  before  the  ingenious  and  captious  Athe- 
nians at  Mars'  Hill :  '^  God  now  commandeth  all  men  every 
where  to  repent ;  because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which 
he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that  man  whom 
he  hath  ordained."  Hear  him  before  the  licentious  and  dis- 
honest Felix :  **  And  as  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temper- 
ance, and  judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled."  Again :  "  We 
shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ ;  so  then, 
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every  one  of  ns  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God."  Again : 
''  Jesns  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  at  his 
appearing  and  kingdom."  He  represents  the  judgment  as 
"  eternal,"  with  reference  evidently,  to  the  unchangeableness 
of  its  decisions  and  awards.  Heb.  ix :  27 :  '^  And  as  it  is  ap- 
pointed unto  men  once  to  die,  but  ctfter  t^iis  the  judgment"  It 
is  clear  then^hat  death  terminates  the  probation  of  men^ — of 
every  human  being :  the  judgment  for  eternity  follows.  The 
assertion  is  introduced  as  an  illustration  of  tlie  oneness  and 
inmiutable  complete  fulness  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  which  can  no 
more  be  repeated  than  the  character  and  destiny  of  men  can 
be  changed  after  death. 

If  there  be  a  second  probation  for  a  part  of  mankind,  it  is 
certainly  a  very  important  fact,  and  is  so  regarded  by  its  advo- 
cates. Why  has  it  remained  so  long  in  the  dark,  utterly  un- 
known to  the  great  body  of  Christians  in  all  past  ages  ?  Many 
errors  have  existed  at  different  times,  concerning  the  nature 
and  object  of  msm's  present  condition  and  future  destiny. 
Some  have  been  mere  fatalists,  denying  probation  in  every 
form,  confounding  together  good  and  evil,  sin  and  holiness,  in  an 
utter  chaos  of  absurdities ;  some  have  affirmed  that  the  whole 
design  of  man's  creation  is  his  greatest  individual  happiness, 
without  subordinate  reference  to  higher  and  more  general  in- 
terests ;  some  have  rejected  the  idea  of  all  divine  punishments, 
or  limited  them  by  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  present  life ;  and 
others  have  declared  their  belief  of  the  ultimate  restoration  of 
all  sinners  to  holiness  and  happiness.  The  purgatory  of  the 
Komish  Church  is  not  strictly  a  new  probation,  but  as  Calmet 
expresses  it,  who  was  himself  of  that  communion :  "That  state  of 
those  souls,  which,  having  departed  out  of  this  life  without  expi- 
ating certain  impurities  that  deserve  not  eternal  damnation,  or 
which,  not  having  undergone  the  punishment  due  to  their  sins, 
expiate  them  by  such  punishments  as  God  inflicts  on  them  pe- 
fore  they  enjoy  his  presence."  That  this  doctrine  is  heathen- 
ish in  jits  origin,  and  is  wholly  unsupported  by  the  Bible,  has 
been  clearly  shown.     Says  Virgil : 

"  Ergo  exercentur  poenis,  veterumque  maloram 

SupplicU  expendont" 

'  ^neid,  vL,  789-740. 
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The  XXUd  article  of  the  English  Chnrch  expresses  the  general 
view  of  the  Protestant  world  on  this  subject,  and  various  other 
kindred  errors :  "  The  Bomish  doctrine  concerning  Purgatory, 
Pardons,  Worshipping,  and  Adoration,  as  well  of  Images  as  of 
Relics,  and  also  invocation  of  saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  in- 
vented, and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  Qod"  Some  professed  Protestants 
indeed,  have  seemed  to  sympathize  with  Eomanists  on  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  purgatorial  punishments ;  but  these  have  been  be- 
lievers of  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration.  Dr.  Chauncy, 
as  quoted  by  the  younger  Edwards,  has  said :  ^^  The  consider- 
ation of  hell  as  a  purging  fire,  is  that  only  which  can  make  the 
matter  sit  easy  upon  the  mind."  Mr.  Whiston  has  expressed 
dmilar  opinions.  But  that  there  should  be  a  new  trial  for  a 
part  only  of  mankind,  or  for  those  only  who  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  of  Christ  in  this  world,  is  a  doctrine  which  has 
been  held  by  very  few,  and  which  cannot  be  consistently  main- 
tained. The  admission  of  a  second  probation  to  a  part,  fol- 
lowed to  its  legitimate  consequences,  cannot  fail,  as  we  may^ 
hereafter  see,  to  involve  the  idea  of  a  second  probation  to  idl 
who  die  unreconciled  to  God. 

The  few  texts  of  Scripture,  urged  in  its  defence,  are  mainly 
those  employed  by  Romanists  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory ;  and  are,  to  say  the  least,  too  obscure  and  equivo- 
cal to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  theological  article,  apparently  at 
variance  with  the  most  vital  positions,  and  the  general  system 
of  Christianity.  On  some  of  these  texts  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark ;  and  their  inappositeness  to  the  purpose 
adduced  is  most  manifest.  The  same  observation  might  be 
made  with  reference  to  1  Cor.  iii :  13-15,  where  the  trial  hy 
fir€j  which  the  Apostle  mentions,  has  no  relation  to  a  change 
of  character  to  be  accomplished  in  a  future  state  of  existence. 

The  passage,  on  which  perhaps  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  by 
some  of  the  defender  of  the  new  doctrine,  is  1  Pet  i :  19,  "  By 
which,  also,  he,"  Christ,  "  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prison."  The  interpretations  of  this  passage  have  been  various. 
They  to  whom  we  now  refer,  regard  it  as  an  assertion  of  Christ's 
visit  to  the  place  of  future  punishment,  and  his  preaching  to 
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some  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  world  in  the  interval 
between  his  death  and  his  resurrection.  To  this  view  there 
are  insuperable  objections.  His  whole  work  of  expiation  and 
suffering  was  finished  at  his  death.  John  xii :  80.  Instead  of 
going  into  a  place  of  torment,  he  ascended  immediately  into 
the  regions  of  celestial  blessedness,  as  we  know  from  his  pro- 
mise to  the  peninent  thief,  crucified  at  his  side :  ^'  To-day^ 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise."  Surely  the  penitent  thief 
did  not  understand  the  promise  as  implying  that  he  was  to 
descend  that  dliy  into  penal  or  purgatorial  fires.  But  if  the 
soul  of  Jesus  immediately  ascended  into  paradise,  did  he  also, 
at  the  same  time,  preach  the  offer  of  salvation  to  imprisoned 
spirits  ?  Is  paradise  a  prison  !  The  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  elsewhere  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  reason- 
able  doul)t  respecting  its  meaning.  2  Cor.  xii :  2-4.  "  I  knew 
a  man  in  Christ — such  an  one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven. 
How  that  he  was  caught  up  into  paradise,  and  heard  unspeak- 
able words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter."  The 
whole  structure  of  this  passage  would  naturally  lead  us  to  in- 
fer, that,  if  the  third  heavens  and  paradise  are  not  strictlv 
equivalent  phrases,  they  both  include  the  idea  of  permanent 
and  perfect  happiness.  In  Rev.  ii :  7,  the  divine  Saviour  says : 
"  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  pa/radise  of  God."  In  Eev. 
xii :  2,  this  "  tree  of  life"  is  represented  as  growing  near  the 
"  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,"  in  the  kingdom  of  glory. 
When  it  is  said,  therefore.  Acts  ii :  27,  that  Christ's  soid  was  not 
left  in  &5;yf ,  the  word  means  either  the  grave^  or  the  condition  of 
the  soul's  separation  from  the  body,  the  word  ^vx'l^  here  trans- 
lated soul,  is  not  unfrequently  used  to  signify  animal  life,  or  a 
human  being  or  person.  Thus  understood,  the  sentence  is  but 
a  declaration  of  the  certainty  of  Christ's  resurrection,  before 
his  body  had  undergone  the  process  of  complete  decomposition 
in  the  grave.  The  Scriptures,  too,  uniformly  divide  mankind 
into  two  great  classes,  regenerate  and  unregenerate,  saints  and 
sinners ;  and  never  speak  of  a  third  class,  who  are  without  any 
moral  character,  unfit  either  for  heaven  or  for  hell.  We  shall, 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  offer  a  few  direct,  Scriptural 
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evidenceB  of  the  momentous  &ct,  that  death  fixes  forever 
the  character  and  state  of  its  victims.  In  view  of  these  state- 
ments, the  presumption  must  be  against  the  supposition  that 
Peter  intended  to  teach,  that  Christ  after  His  death,  preached 
personally  to  the  damned,  or  any  portion  of  the  damned  in 
belly  or  to  the  prisoners  in  any  world,  where  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  enjoy  a  new  state  of  probation,  on  account  of  their 
ladc  of  privileges  in  the  present  life* 

By  the  word  (pvkoK^j  prison^  it  is  most  natural  to  understand 
the  prison  of  divine  justice,  reserved  for  all  the  incorrigible 
workers  of  iniquity.    The  spirits  are  the  souls  of  those  now  in 
prison,  who  once  enjoyed  a  space  for  repentance  on  earth. 
The  connection  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  with  respect  to 
those  intended  by  this  description.    They  were  the  sinners  de- 
stroyed by  the  flood.    To  these,  Christ  had  once  preached. 
Hbwf    Did  he  preach  to  them  personally?    The  immediate 
antecedent  here  is  the  spirit,  meaning  either  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  or  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
^'  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  our  sins,  the  just  for 
the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit^  by  which,"  that  is, 
the  Spirit,  ^'  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison." 
By  the  Spirit,  Christ  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
world.     We  are  accordingly  assured,  that  the  Bible  is  the 
word  of  Christy  and  that  the  prophets  received  their  messages 
from  his  "Spirit"  that  was  in  them."     Col.  iii :  16;  1  Pet. 
i:  11.    Koah  is  called  "  a  preacher  of  righteousness"  in  2  Pet. 
ii :  5,  and  it  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  inspired  Koah,  and 
spoke,  as  it  were,  by  the  mouth  of  that  holy  man.     There  is 
plainly  allusion  here  to  Gen.  vi :  3,  "  And  the  Lord  said,  my 
Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man ;"  it  had  striven  by  the 
warnings  given  him  ;  but  these  warnings  shall  cease,  "  for  that 
he  also  is  flesh ;  yet  his  days,"  the  term  of  his  probation  yet 
remaining,  "  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years." 

When  did  Christ  preach  to  the  antediluvian  sinners  ?  Be- 
fore the  flood.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  foregoing, 
but  from  the  following  connection :  *'  Which  sometime"  {ndre 
formerly)  ^'  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long-suffering  of 
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God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,''  (it  is  not  said  waited  til 
after  Christ's  death,  which  must  have  been  the  case,  if  Chris 
after  his  death,  went  and  preached  to  them,)  bnt  "  in  the  daj 
of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eigh 
souls,  were  saved  by  water."  All  the  calls  of  Noah,  ever 
stroke  npon  the  ark,  were  so  many  calls  of  Christ  to  a  rebel 
lions  and  perishing  world.  Matt,  x  :  40;  Luke  x :  16  ;  Johi 
xiii :  20.  It  is  the  constant  representation  of  the  Bible,  that  th* 
deluge  came,  when^  and  not  lefore^  God's  long-suffering  toward 
that  generation  had  come  to  a  close.  Gen.  vii :  1 ;  Matt  xxiv 
87-39 ;  2  Pet  ii :  5. 

In  Robinson's  Lexicon,  the  interpretation  of  the  paasag 
agrees  substantially  with  that  of  the  generality  of  Protestan 
commentators,  "In  which"  (spiritual  or  divine  nature)  "h 
formerly  imparted  [through  Noah]  exhortations  and  warn 
ings  to  those  souls  which  are  now  in  prison."  '^  Eisner,' 
as  quoted  by  Macknight,  '^  on  this  passage,  hath  prodaoe< 
examples  from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  Demosthenes,  t 
show  that  the  phrase,  he  went  and  jn^eached^  is  a  pleonasn 
for  he  jpreachedP  Among  the  examples  from  Scripture,  th( 
clearest  and  most  direct  is  Eph.  ii :  15-17.  "  Having  abolished 
etc.,  he  came  and  preached  peace  to  you  wJiowere  afar  off^  am 
to  them  who  were  nighP  For  it  is  certain,  that  our  L<Mt 
after  his  resurrection,  did  not  go  personally  to  the  Gentiles  t< 
preach  peace  to  them.  He  preached  to  them  by  his  apostle 
only.  But  if  Christ  is  said  by  Paul  to  go  and  do,  what  he  di< 
by  his  apostles,  he  may  with  equal  propriety,  be  said  by  Petei 
to  go  and  do,  what  he  did  by  his  prophet  Noah. 

There  is  nothing  then  in  the  words  of  Peter,  to  sustain  tb< 
doctrine  of  a  new  probation  after  death.  The  persons  o 
whom  he  spoke  were  antediluvian  sinners,  who,  at  the  time  hi 
wrote,  were  spirits  in  the  prison  of  despair.  These  had  beei 
fiuthfuUy  warned  by  thfe  preaching  of  Noah,  before  they  wen 
carried  away  by  the  flood.  The  argument  then  from  thi 
passage,  in  flavor  of  a  second  probation  to  those  who  die  ii 
ignorance,  is  wholly  out  of  place ;  since  the  antediluviam 
were  not  ignorant,  but  enjoyed  many  advantages  under  tb< 
preaching  of  Noah,  whoso  frequent  and  solemn  warnings  the] 
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utterly  disregarded  and  despised.  Divine  patience  conld  bear 
m'th  them  no  longer.  Their  wickedness  is  declared  to 
have  been  total,  and  peculiarly  aggravated.  Gen.  vi :  5-7. 
Even  if  Christ  be  supposed  to  have  preached  to  them,  after 
their  descent  into  Juidea^  there  is  not  the  smallest  evidence  or 
intimation,  that  any  of  them  obeyed  his  voice  during  their 
second  term  of  probation,  and  were  liberated  from  their  prison. 
As  the  passage  refers  exclusively  to  the  antediluvians,  it  cannot 
at  ^nj  rate  be  adduced  as  a  proof  text  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  second  probation  to  others. 

If  the  passage  prove  any  thing  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
alleged,  it  proves  more  than  was  intended,  namely,  that  a  new 
probation  has  been  granted  to  some  of  the  most  hardened  sin- 
ners,  as  well  as  others,  and  consequently,  it  is  possible  at  least, 
that  all  mankind  will  sooner  or  later  attain  salvation.  The 
argament  is  legitimate  for  Universalists ;  but  overstrained  and 
selfdestnictive,  when  applied  to  the  defence  of  any  other 
creed. 

Rash  speculations  in  reference  to  the  infinite  God  and  his 
government,  have  opened  the  door  for  false  assumptions  re- 
specting the  state  of  departed  spirits.  "  Vain  man  would  be 
vise,  though  born  as  the  wild  ass's  colt."  There  is  a  prying 
curiosity,  not  satisfied  with  any  actual  or  possible  discoveries 
in  the  present  life. 

"  Aspiring  to  be  gods,  the  angels  feU ; 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel." 

Thus  there  is  often  a  dogmatical  decision,  not  supported  by 
any  established  facts,  respecting  the  modes  in  which  it  becomes 
Jehovah  to  regulate  his  conduct  as  a  good  Being,  and  the  com- 
mon Father  of  his  creatures.     It  is  inferred,  that  his  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  cannot  be  benevolent  if  it  cross,  in  any  way, 
oar  precoilceived  opinions,  however  formed,  of  wliat  "  honor 
and  right"  require  at  the  hands  of  our  Creator.    The  field  of 
our  vision  comprehends,  we  would  fain  believe,  the  absolute 
immensity  of  being,  and  all  its  relations.    However  God  may 
rebake  such  arrogance  by  his  word  and  by  his  providence,  it 
still  remains  untamed  in  the  proud  heart  of  man.     He  still 
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claims  his  right  and  power  to  fathom  the  fathomless — ^to  grasp 
the  infiiiite.  Thus  some  have  been  led  to  deny  the  possibility, 
by  the  hand  of  God,  of  the  infliction  of  any  punishment, 
strictly  so  called ;  others,  to  assert  the  ultimate  happiness  of 
all  rational  creatures ;  others,  to  attribute  to  chance,  or  the  un- 
intelligent nature  of  things,  instead  of  the  will  of  Jehovah,  all 
the  calamities  which  befall  us ;  others,  to  ascribe  to  moral 
agency,  without  which  there  can  be  neither  virtue  nor  guilt, 
an  independent  power,  defying  even  divine  control.  Adhei^ 
to  the  maxims  or  impressions  which  generate  such  conclusions 
as  these,  we  may  plunge  into  the  profoundest  arcana  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  not  to  learn  and  adore,  but  to  dictate  to  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  the  acts  and>  processes  by  which  he  may 
secure  the  confidence  of  his  dependent  offspring.  In  this  way, 
we  may  adopt  any  inferences  we  choose  concerning  his  ability 
and  his  right  as  the  Governor  of  the  universe.  We  may  thus 
infer  the  probability,  and  even  necessity,  of  a  new  probation 
after  death,  to  some  at  least  of  Adam's  posterity ;  or,  that  all 
God's  judgments  are  but  &therly  chastisements,  designed  to 
promote  the  reformation  and  ultimate  happiness  of  offenders ; 
that,  of  course,  wrath  or  vengeance,  so  often  ascribed  to  the 
Most  High  in  the  Scriptures,  is  an  unmeaning  word ;  and  that 
consequently,  vindicative  or  punitive  justice  is  but  the  creature 
of  a  morbid  conscience,  a  malignant  heart,  or  a  bewildered  brain. 
In  short,  we  may  on  this  principle,  believe  any  thing  or  eveiy 
thing,  or  nothing,  as  may  best  comport  with  our  views  of  good* 
ness,  utterly  regardless  of  what  God  himself  has  revealed  in 
his  word :  ^'  Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  an 
one  as  thyself." 

On  the  same  principle  which  prompts  us  to  decide  what  is 
and  is  not  agreeable  to  his  goodness^  we  may  proceed  to  arraign 
hvA  justice^  if  his  providential  dispensations  do  not  accord  with 
our  notions  of  what  is  just  and  becoming  in  God.  Hence, 
doubtless,  originates  the  idea,  that  the  Lord  cannot  be  just,  un- 
less he  give  to  each  individual  of  the  human  race  a  chance  (to 
use  the  term  which  some  have  lately  employed  on  this  subject) 
to  work  out  his  salvation,  either  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world 
to  come. 
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Here  certain  clearly  revealed  and  indubitable  facts  are  ig- 
nored, overlooked,  or  virtually  denied.  One  fact  is,  that  God 
is  not  bound,  in  point  of  justice,  to  exclude  sin  from  the  uni- 
verse ;  for  he  has  not  excluded  it.  It  must  follow,  therefore, 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  exclude  it,  or  that  he  is  an  unjust 
Being.  Another  fact  is,  that  he  has  given  us  a  law,  which  we 
have  broken,  which  he  foresaw  we  would  break,  and  for  the 
violation  of  which  he  treats  us  as  deserving  of  punishment  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  may,  without  injustice,  leave  the  in- 
nocent to  transgress,  and  then  punish  them  accordingly ;  for 
this  is  what  he  has  done,  and  is  continually  doing.  If  he  may 
justly  leave  them  to  sin,  he  is  not  bound,  in  justice,  to  provide 
for  them  any  method  of  recovery,  or  any  hope  of  forgiveness, 
after  they  have  sinned.  To  assume  that  he  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  give  them  a  "cAance"  for  salvation,  after  they  have 
once  sinned,  or  to  hinder  them  from  sinning  when  they  are  in- 
nocent, 18  to  deny  to  him  his  prerogatives  as  Lawgiver,  and 
represent  him  as  the  only  one  morally  bound  by  the  law,  and 
as  responsible,  beyond  any  other  being,  for  the  good  conduct 
of  his  subjects.  On  this  ground,  the  apostate  angels  may  just- 
ly find  fault  with  him,  because  he  did  not  **  keep"  them  "from 
falling,"  and,  especially,  because  he  does  not  now  give  them 
"  a  cliance^^  to  be  saved.  But  if  God  may  rightfully  leave  his 
creatures  to  sin,  and  then  punish  them  forever  for  their  wilful 
disobedience,  without  any  provision  for  their  recovery,  the  no- 
tion we  are  considering  must  be  seen  at  once  to  be  altogether 
baseless  and  futile. 

God  does  in  fact  constantly  assure  us  in  his  word,  that  he 
might  justly  have  left  all  mankind  to  perish  without  hope.  The 
gift  of  a  Saviour,  the  invitations  and  warnings  of  the  Gospel, 
regeneration,  justification  by  faith,  adoption,  sanctification, 
perseverance  in  holiness,  deliverance  from  hell,  and  eternal 
blessedness  in  heaven,  with  all  the  privileges  of  probation,  are 
declared  to  be,  from  first  to  last,  wholly  of  grace.  The  Gospel 
has  no  meaning,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  than  that : 

'*  Grace  all  the  work  shall  crown, 
Through  everlastiDg  days ; 
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It  lays  ID  heaveD,  the  topmost  stone, 
And  well  deserves  the  praise." 

Besides,  it  is  a  revealed  fact,  leaving  all  metaphysical  diffi- 
culties out  of  the  account,  that  human  nature  has  already  been 
tried,  under  the  best  advantages,  in  the  person  of  our  original 
progenitor ;  that  he  betrayed  his  trust,  and  involved  himself  and 
all  his  posterity  in  guilt  and  misery,  Gen.  iii :  16-24,  Gen.  v  : 
3,  Ps.  li :  5,  Rom.  v  :  12-21 ;  and  that  all  are  hy  nature^  or 
from  the  commencement  of  their  distinct  personal  existence, 
sinners,  destitute  of  true  love  to  God,  and  enemies  to  his  real 
character.  This  corruption  of  nature  is  represented  as  "  the 
sin  that  dwells  in  us,"  Rom.  vii :  8 ;  as  working  in  us  all  man- 
ner of  concupiscence,  Rom.  vii :  8 ;  as  reigning  in  and  over  us, 
Eom.  vi :  11,  12, 14 ;  as  warring  in  us,  and  bringing  us  into 
captivity,  Rom.  vii :  23,  and  as  deceiving  and  slaying  us,  Rom. 
vii:  11. 

The  passages  which  directly  assert  the  entire  moral  depravity 
of  our  race  are  numerous,  and  must  be  familiar  to  every  dili- 
gent reader  of  the  inspired  volume,  and  the  doctrine  is  more- 
over implied  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  revelation 
of  mercy  to  the  ungodly,  the  lost,  tlie  hell-deserving.  The  Bible 
never  intimates  any  such  thing,  as  the  existence  of  a  right 
heart  in  any  mere  man  since  the  fall,  till  it  is  supernaturally 
produced  by  a  special  divine  influence.  "When,  in  a  compara- 
tive view,  some  are  called  "innocent,"  the  term  refers  to^ their 
inexperience,  and  freedom  from  flagrant  vices,  which  are 
formed  and  strengthened  by  habit ;  it  being  at  the  same  time 
declared,  that  a  radical  spiritual  change  is  indispensable  to  all 
of  human  descent,  John  iii :  3,  6,  7,  and  that  none  are  too  young 
to  be  brought  to  Christ  for  those  peculiar  blessings,  which  he 
descended  from  heaven  to  bestow  on  a  sinful  and  ruined  race, 
"  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb."  The  doctrine 
of  native  depravity,  or  birth-sin,  is  the  current  doctrine  of 
Cliristendom ;  and  is  distinctly  recognized  in  the  creeds  and 
confessions  of  all  the  influential  churches  of  the  Reformation.* 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  chapters  3  and 
4;  to  the  9th  article  of  the  Church  of  England;  to  article  16th  of  the  Belgic 
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It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  justify  God  in  establish- 
ing the  federal  headship  of  Adam ;  we  merely  mention  the  fact, 
as  one  of  pare  revelation ;  and,  if  any  are  disposed  to  cayil, 
we  would  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Lord  to  Job :  "  Shall  he 
that  contendeth  with  the  Almighty,  instruct  him }  he  that  re- 
proveth  God,  let  him  answer  it." 

As  has  already  been  observed,  the  admission  of  a  probation 
after  death  to  a  part  of  mankind,  leads  directly  to  denial  of 
the  eternal  punishment  of  any  of  the  fallen  race  of  Adam.    If 
there  should  be  a  new  probation  for  one,  it  must  be  on  the 
principle,  that  he  does  not  deserve  immediate  rejection,  either 
becanse  he  is  not  at  present  a  sinner,  or  because  his  sins  are 
not  sufficiently  heinous  to  justify  the  infliction  upon  him  of 
the  threatened  penalty  of  the  law.     One  of  these  conclusions 
must  follow,  if  the  fact  of  a  new  probation  be  merely  a  matter 
of  inference,  without  any  direct  revelation  to  warrant  its  adop- 
tion.    No  such  direct  revelation  can  be  alleged  ;  and  that  all 
are  sinners  and  need  that  spiritual  regeneration,  on  whi(;h  the 
^  Bible  in^rists,  we  have  already  seen.    The  only  alternative  for 
the  advocate  of  the  theory  we  are  considering,  is,  that  the  sins 
of  those  for  whom  a  second  probation  is  provided  are  of  too 
Tenial  a  nature  to  justify  their  eternal  punishment.    But  if  the 
Bmallness  of  one's  sins  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should 
not  suffer  the  pains  of  endless  perdition,  then,  for  the  same 
reason,  no  sin  can  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  render  the 
criminal  deserving  of  such  pains.    If  the  least  sin  be  not,  in 
such  sense,  an  infinite  evil,  as  to  deserve  eternal  death,  the 
greater,  and  any  number  of  sins,  cannot  be ;  because  the  finite, 
however  enlarged,  can  really  make  no  approach  towards  the 
infinite.     But  if  the  penalty  of  sin,  in  any  instance,  be  eternal 
misery,  it  must  also  be  in  all  instances.    In  each  and  every 
case,  sin  is  a  transgression  of  an  all-comprehensive  and  infinite- 
ly good  law,  on  the  support  of  which,  as  we  have  before  said, 
the  well-being  of  the  entire  intelligent  universe  depends.    If 

ConfeBaon;  to  the  Morarian  Confession;  to  the  Confession  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland ;  to  the  Confession  of  the  primitive  Congregationalists,  etc. 
•to.  eta 
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sin,  therefore,  do  Dot  deserve  punishment  in  one  case,  it  can- 
not in  any ;  since,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  criminality  and  ill-desert 
is  excluded  by  the  very  supposition.  All  rebels  then  may  de- 
mand of  God  exemption  from  punishment,  if  not  positive  hap- 
piness, as  that  right.  On  this  hypothesis,  all  moral  govern- 
ment is  itself  a  farce,  a  mockery. 

But  if  God  may  give  a  new  probation  after  death,  to  some 
■who  deserve  punishment,  what  reason  can  there  be  for  denying 
this  privilege  to  any  of  the  human  race?  So,  in  fact,  the  most 
subtle  Universalists  have  argued.  Dr.  Chauncy,  as  quoted  by 
Edwards,  has  said :  ^  Multitudes  are  taken  off  before  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  themselves  hardened,  aban- 
doned sinners.  •  •  .  And  can  it  be  supposed,  with  respect  to 
such,  that  an  infinitely  benevolent  God,  without  any  other  trial, 
in  order  to  effect  their  reformation,  will  consign  them  over  to 
endless  and  irreversible  torments  ?  .  .  .  Nay,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  any  sinners  are  so  incorrigible  in  wickedness,  as  to 
be  beyond  recovery  by  still  further  methods,  within  the  reach 
of  infinite  power ;  and  if  the  infinitely  wise  God  can,  in  any  wise 
methods,  recover  them,  even  in  any  other  state  of  trial,  may 
we  not  argue  from  his  infinite  benevolence  that  he  will  ?"  * 

This  mode  of  argumentation,  which  is  but  an  appeal  to  our 
natural  feelings,  is  common  with  the  Universalists,  and  with 
others  of  similar  notions,  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
divine  benevolence ;  and  is  it  not  conclusive,  provided  it  be 
true,  that  goodness  in  God  requires  of  him  the  granting  ot 
a  new  probation  to  some,  at  least,  of  Adam's  posterity  ?  Nay, 
further,  must  he  not  be  disposed  to  add  probation  to  probation, 
if  this  be  necessary,  till  the  most  obstinate  are  subdued  into 
voluntary  subjection  to  his  authority,  and  are  prepared  for 
endless  happiness?  Admit  this;  and  what  hinders  the  in- 
ference that  all  divine  punishments  are  simply  remedial,  being 
but  the  expressions  of  the  fatherly  kindness  of  God  towards 
the  offenders  themselves;  and,  consequently,  that  public  or 
punitive  justice,  in  his  infliction  of  evil  on  the  disobedient,  is 
but  a  theological  term  without  meaning.    The  torments  of  hell, 

*  EdwardB,  pp.  188,  189.    Boston,  1824. 
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then,  if  there  are  sach  torments,  are  somewhat  painful,  thongh 
necessary,  prescriptions  for  the  care  of  moral  diseases,  too 
malignant  to  be  overcome  by  any  specifics  of  inferior  power. 
In  this  point  of  view,  sin  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  calamity  only  ; 
and,  in  no  sense,  as  a  crime,  deserving  punishment  from  a.holy 
God. 

Bat  how  does  the  Bible  treat  the  subject  ?  It  speaks  con- 
tinually of  the  anger  and  wrath  of  God,  as  suitable  langnago 
to  express  his  infinite  hatred  of  sin.  It  remonstrates,  it  rea- 
sons, it  entreats,  it  threatens, ''  Oh !  do  not  that  abominable  thing 
which  I  haie^^  "God  judgeth  the  righteous,  and  God  is  angi'y 
with  the  wicked  every  day."  See  also,  Dent,  iv  :  24: ;  xxxii : 
35,  38,  40,  41,  42 ;  Is.  xxxv:  4;  Is.  lix  :  17-19;  Ixvi :  14,  15 ; 
Sam.  ii  :  4 ;  Neh.  i :  2-10 ;  Matt,  iii  :  2 ;  Kom.  xii  :  19 ;  2 
Thess.  i:7,  8;  Heb.  xii:29;  Rev.  vi:16, 17;  xiv  :  10,  11; 
.lix  :  15 ;  xxf,  etc. 

It  is  the  current  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  that  there  can 
be  no  change  of  character  and  condition,  after  our  removal 
from  thb  world.  As  to  the  righteous,  it  is  most  clearly  taught, 
that,  when  absent  from  the  body,  they  are  present  with  the 
Lord.  2  Cor.  v  :  1-8,  compared  with  Phil,  i  :  23  ;  1  Thess.  v : 
10.  See  also,  Is.  Ivii  :  2 ;  Rev.  xiv  :  13,  and  Luke  xvi  :  22. 
We  are  told  in  Heb.  xii :  21-24,  that,  in  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem, the  city  of  the  living  God,  dwell  "  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfecty^  an  "innumerable  company  of  angels,"  "and  God 
the  judge  of  all,  and  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant." 
In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  passages,  it  is 
most  plainly  declared,  that  death  puts  a  period  to  the  proba- 
tion of  the  wicked,  as  well  as  of  the  righteous.  What  other 
reasonable  interpretation  can  be  given  of  Luke  xvi :  26  ?  Can 
Olshausen's  evasion,  previously  noticed,  satisfy  any  reason- 
able jpian  ?  "  And  besides  all  this,  between  us  and  you  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed ;  so  that  they  which  would  pass  from 
thence  to  you,  fannot;  neither  can  they  pass  to  us,  that  would 
come  from  thence."  How  else  are  we  to  understand  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following :  Prov.  xi  :  7 :  "  When  a  wicked  man 
dieih^  his  expectation  shall  perish,  and  the  hope  of  unjust  men 
perisheth."     Prov.  xiv  :  32 :  "  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in 
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his  vnckedness  /  but  the  righteoas  hath  hope  in  his  death ;" 
xxix  :  1 :  *'  He  that  being  often  reproveth,  hardeneth  his  neck, 
shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy."  Ps. 
cxlvi :  4,  "  His  breath  goeth  forth  ;  he  retumeth  to  his  earth ; 
in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish."  Ecc.  ix  :  10 :  "  What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  there 
is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the 
grave,  whither  thou  goest."  Read  also,  Prov.  i :  26-29  ;  Ps. 
cxii  :  10 ;  Job.  viii  :  13,  14 ;  Heb.  iii :  13,  15 ;  ix  :  27 ;  Phil, 
iii :  19 ;  2  Cor.  xi  :  15 ;  Rev.  xxii  :  10,  11,  12 ;  Ecc.  xii :  7, 
'^  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  unto  God  that  gave  it."  Why  must  the 
spirit  return  unto  God  ?  We  have  the  answer  in  verses  13, 
14 :  *'  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter :  Fear 
God,  and  keep  his  commandments;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty 
of  man.  For  God  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with 
every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  bo  evil." 
At  death,  then,  the  spirit  will  return  unto  God,  to  hear  the 
decisions  of  his  justice.  Will  these  decisions  be  ever  repealed, 
and  a  new  probation  commence  ? 

Does  not  the  command  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  every  human 
creature  on  earth,  with  the  assurance  that  his  reception  or  re- 
jection of  the  message  will  determine  his  doom  for  eternity, 
imply  the  certainty,  that  there  will  be  no  call  of  mercy  to  sin- 
ners, after  they  have  left  this  world,  unreconciled  to  God  I 
Mark  xvi :  15, 16. 

Whenever  works  are  mentioned,  as  decisive  of  character, 
and  the  basis  of  final  adjudication,  reference  is  exclusively  had 
to  works  done  in  the  present  life.  This  truth  is  represented  in 
the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  tares ;  where  both  are  said  to 
grow  together  till  the  harvest.  It  is  expressly  affirmed  in  2 
Cor.  v  :  10,  "  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ ;  that  every  one'^ — whether,  of  course,  his  privileges 
were  few  or  many — "  may  receive  the  things  dpne  in  his  bady^ 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad."  It  is  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
hodyj  that  the  inspired  John  speaks  in  Rev.  xxii :  14 :  "Blessed 
are  they  that  do  his  comtnandmentti  that  they  may  have  a 
right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates 
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into  the  city.'*  The  sentiment  here  accords  with  the  solemn 
declaration  of  Christ,  in  John  v  :  28,  29,  "The  hour  is  coming, 
in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 
and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have*done  good  unto  the  resur- 
rection of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done  evU^  unto  the  resur- 
rection of  damnation."  Is  it  not  evident,  both  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  passage  itself,  and  from  its  connection,  that  the  deeds 
here  referred  to  were  those  done  in  the  body,  or  on  this  side 
of  the  grave  ?  And  where  do  we  read  of  any  other  actions 
than  these,  to  be  brought  into  the  account  ?  Where  is  the 
most  distant  hint,  that  the  sentence  passed  on  any,  will  be 
equivalent  to  an  acknowledgment  of  their  reception  of  the 
divine  favor,  because  they  turned  to  God,  in  the  intermediate 
state  between  death  and  the  resurrection  ?  As  the  ground  of 
the  sentence  on  both  saints  and  sinners,  at  the  last  day,  (Matt 
ixv  :  35-i5,)  Christ  mentions  only  those  works,  which  were 
or  could  have  been  done,  during  the  term  of  earthly  probation. 
^  I  was  an  hungered,  and  je  gave  me  no  meat,"  etc. 

The  same  general  doctrine  is  established  incontrovertibly 
by  all  the  arguments,  which  prove  that  the  future  punishment 
of  the  wicked  will  be  without  end.  Allow  another  probation  for 
one,  and  there  may  be  another  probation  for  all ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  probation  may  follow  probation,  or  rather  chastise- 
ments may  be  continued,  till  all  are  at  length  subdued  to  duti- 
ful submission  and  love.  But  the  Bible,  our  only  guide  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  settles  the  question,  as  to  the  intermina- 
ble duration  of  the  woes  appointed  for  the  wicked  in  a  future 
state  of  being.  Many  of  the  texts  we  have  already  cited  are 
too  explicit  on  this  point,  to  admit  of  any  other  fair  construc- 
tion, than  that  which  we  have  given  them.  It  is  the  clearness 
of  the  scriptural  testimony  on  this  subject,  which  doubtless 
contributes  not  a  little,  in  driving  the  intelligent  and  obstinate 
rejecters  of  eternal  punishment,  to  a  denial  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith ;  and  to  an  appeal 
from  its  most  obvious  decisions,  to  what  they  call  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  the  impulses  of  a  generous  nature.  Declama- 
tion on  the  goodness  of  God,  the  horrible  nature  of  hell  tor- 
ments and  endless  misery,  and  pathetic  addresses  to  our  sjm- 
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pathy  and  humaDitj,  are  substitated  for  reasoning.  By  a  simi- 
lar  process,  it  were  easy  to  show,  in  the  face  of  all  facta  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  sin  and  suffering,  now  existing,  cannot  have 
occurred  under  the  government  of  a  righteous  and  benevolent 
Ood.  The  grand  principle  of  the  objection,  in  each  case,  is 
the  same. 

We  liave  not  time,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  enter  at  large  into 
a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  future  and  endless  misery.  Lit- 
tle can  be  said,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  often  repeated 
by  some  of  our  ablest  writers  and  most  judicious  divines. 
Among  the  books  meriting  a  thorough  perusal,  we  recommend 
especially,  Edwards'  Reply  to  Chauncy,  Dr.  "Nathan  Strong's 
Benevolence  and  Misery,  Andrew  Fuller's  Letters  to  Vidler, 
and  a  brief  but  critical  Treatise,  by  the  late  Professor  Stuart 
of  Andover.  There  are  also  living  authors,  who  meet  more 
directly  than  those  here  named  some  of  the  more  modem 
types  of  TJniversalism. 

The  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  repeatedly  declared  to  be 
everlasting.  Tlie  Greek  language  has  no  stronger  terms  to  ex- 
press duration  literally  unlimited,  than  those  which  are  applied 
to  this  subject.  Al6viog  is  one  of  these  words.  In  Rom.  xvi : 
26,  it  is  employed  to  express  the  eternity  of  God.  It  is  applied 
to  the  lire  of  hell,  in  Matt,  xviii  :  8 ;  to  the  endless  life  of  the 
righteous,  in  Matt,  xix  :  16  ;  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  endless  happiness  of  the  righteous,  contrasted,  in  Matt 
XXV :  46 ;  to  the  heavenly  habitations  of  the  saints,  in  Luke 
xvi :  9 ;  to  the  eternal  life  promised  to  the  obedient,  in  Rom. 
ii :  7 ;  to  the  eternity  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  or  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  Heb.  ix  :  14 ;  and  to  the  eternal  inheritance  of 
the  saints,  in  Heb.  ix  :  15.  The  word,  like  the  English  word, 
eternal,  is  to  be  understood  in  the  unlimited  sense,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  evidently  used  figuratively,  or  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  connection,  or  the  nature  of  the  subject  What 
is  there  in  the  nature  of  punishment,  which  demands  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  cannot  be  endless  ?  In  some  of  the  foregoing 
passages,  where  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  asserted,  the 
connection  requires  us  to  understand  the  word  in  the  unlimited 
sense. 
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The  phrase  etc  rob^jd&va^  tQv  aloyvcjv,  commonly  translated 
forever  and  ever,  is,  as  Dr.  Dwight  says,  applied  in  fifteen  in- 
stances, to  the  continuance  of  the  glory,  perfections,  govern- 
ment, and  praise,  of  God.  In  one  instance  it  is  used  in  rela- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  righteous  in  heaven ;  and  in  two  r^ 
maining  instances  it  is  applied  to  fntnre  punishment.  Would 
it  have  been  possible  to  select  language  more  clear  and  un- 
equivocal? 

In  various  passages,  the  rewards  of  the  righteous,  and  the 
punishments  of  the  wicked,  are  exhibited  in  direct  comparison, 
without  the  slightest  intimation  of  any  difference  as  to  their 
duration.  There  is  then  the  same  evidence  of  the  eternity  of 
the  latter,  as  of  the  former. 

The  indirect  proofs  are  more  than  can  be  easily  enumerated. 
For  example,  if  it  were  good  for  Judas  that  he  had  never  been 
bom,  then  his  existence  will,  on  the  whole,  prove  to  him  a 
curse,  making  it  certain  that  he  can  never  attain  eternal  hap- 
piness; for  eternal  happiness,  subsequently  enjoyed,  must  in- 
finitely overbalance  all  the  evils  possible  to  be  endured,  which 
are  limited  in  their  nature  and  duration.  If  there  is  a  sin 
which  cannot  be  forgiven,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  world 
to  come,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  they  who  are  guilty  of  that 
sin,  cannot  be  saved  ;  unless  indeed,  they  can  be  saved  with- 
out forgiveness,  which  the  Bible  constantly  asserts  to  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  every  child  of  Adam,  descending  from 
him  by  ordinary  generation.  If  Dives  received  his  good 
things  in  this  life,  he  will  not  receive  them  in  the  life  to  come ; 
and  must,  therefore,  be  eternally  miserable.  "  Wo  unto  you 
that  are  rich;  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation."  We 
read  of  "  men  of  the  world"  who  have  their  "  portion  in  this 
life."  Is  it  not  then  certain  that  they  will  have  no  portion  in 
that  better  land,  "  where  saints  immortal  reign"  ?  What  less 
than  eternal  punishment  can  be  intended  by  such  phrases  as 
"  the  unquenchable  firey'^  and  Hhe  worm  that  never  dies  /"  What 
less  by  the  declaration,  that  "  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  set 
forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire  /" 
What  less,  by  the  repeated  assurances  of  Uie  word  of  God  that 
he  will  extend  no  pity  to  those,  who  perish  in  their  sins? 
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What  less,  by  the  infinite  value  of  that  atonement,  which  lays 
the  only  foundation  for  even  the  consistent  offer  of  mercy  to 
sinners,  and  which  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving  reject  with 
aversion  and  scorn  ?  What  less,  by  the  declaration,  that  the 
wicked  shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption  ?  How 
can  it  be  true,  if  all  are  saved,  that  some  shall  never  be  per- 
mitted to  "  taste  of  the  supper,"  provided  by  grace,  for  dying 
sinners  ?  How  can  it  be  true,  that  the  shutting  of  the  door  at 
last  shall  be  to  some  who  had  been  invited  to  the  celestial  ban- 
quet, the  signal  of  lasting  and  utter  exclusion  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lamb,  and  the  congregation  of  his  redeemed  t 
What  means  the  Saviour,  our  final  Judge,  when  he  says,  with 
an  emphatic  earnestness,  unsurpassed  in  all  his  teachingy 
"There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when  ye 
shall  see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  yourselves  thrust  outt^ 
"  And  he  saith  unto  me,  seal  not  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy 
of  this  book  ;  for  tlie  time  is  at  hand.  He  that  is  unjust,  let 
him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy 
still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still;  and 
he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still."  "  And  behold,  I  come 
quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every  man  ac- 
cording as  his  work  shall  be." 

We  close  this  article,  with  sincere  grief  that  such  a  discus- 
sion should  be  required  by  any  apparent  progress  of  the  dan- 
gerous error,  against  which  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  lift 
up  our  feeble  yet  earnest  voice.  A  single  letter  of  John  Fos- 
ter, that  ought  never  to  have  been  given  to  the  world,  has  in- 
flicted on  the  Christian  community  an  injury  which  ages  per- 
haps cannot  repair.  Speculations  so  unscriptural  as  those  we 
have  now  contemplated,  lead  by  an  almost  inevitable  tenden- 
cy, to  the  undermining  of  the  entire  foundation  of  the  grand 
peculiaiities  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to  the  production  of  the  sloth^ 
worldliness,  impiety,  and  practical  atheism,  which  are  the  le- 
gitimate result  of  their  rejection.  The  Bible  knows  nothing 
of  true  goodness  disconnected  from  faith ;  that  faiih^  which 
is  not  a  mere  abstract  sentiment,  a  blind  emotion,  but  an  in- 
tellectual, cordial,  practical  reception  of  what  is  revealed  in 
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the  Scriptures.  We  are  not  without  fear  that  polite  literature 
is,  in  too  many  instances,  supplying  the  place  of  a  &ithful 
study  of  divinity,  properly  so  called  ;  that  fanciful  conjectures 
are  substituted  for  solid  reasoning ;  that  a  kind  of  poetical  en- 
thusiasm is  mistaken  for  the  ardor  of  piety ;  that  the  impas- 
fiioDed  writers  of  extravagant  fiction  are  preferred  to  such  men 
as  the  reformers,  and  Owen,  Baxter,  Howe,  Charnock  and  Ed- 
wards ;  that  the  dreams  of  a  false  philanthropy  are  interposed 
between  the  conscience  and  the  terrors  of  avenging  justice; 
and  that  worldly  science,  which,  when  unperverted,  always 
bears  testimony,  indirect  it  may  be,  but  clear  and  decided,  to 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  is  tortured  in  opposition  to 
some  of  its  highest,  grandest,  most  transforming  principles  of 
fidth  and  duty. 

We  would  earnestly  plead  with  tlieological  teachers  and 
their  pupils ;  with  young  preachers  and  with  those  advanced 
in  age,  to  see  that  they  are  themselves  well  established  in  the 
truth,  defending  it  distinctly,  fearlessly,  and  in  the  tenderest 
pity  to  the  souls  of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  that,  as  hastening  to 
the  last  tribunal,  in  view  of  eternal  joy  or  eternal  pain,  the 
certain  inheritance  of  every  human  being,  they  utter  such  a 
voice  of  warning,  expostulation,  and  entreaty,  as  will  divest 
the  unbeliever  of  every  excuse,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
rouse  a  slumbering  world. 

Let  Associations,  Ecclesiastical  Councils,  and  Presbyteries, 
remember  their  responsibility,  in  introducing  co-labbrers  into 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  '*  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man." 
Excessive  caution  here,  though  not  to  be  approved,  is  yet  far 
less  dangerous  than  the  opposite  extreme,  which  has  been  the 
source  of  immeasurable  evils  in  all  past  ages  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  menaces  the  present  peace  of  some  communities 
among  us,  that  were  once  flourishing  in  all  the  beauties  of 
holioess.  Wo  to  those,  to  whom  the  admonitions  of  history 
aSbrd  no  needed  lessons  of  instruction  and  alarm. 
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Art.  Vn.— HAMILTON'S  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGK 

By  ProC  Hekbt  B.  Smith. 

HeicTs  Collected  Writings.  Preface,  Notes,  and  Supplemen- 
tary Dissertations.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart, 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     3d  ed.     1852. 

Discussions  in  Philosophy^  Literature^  etc.  By  Sir  William 
Hamilton.    New- York.     1853. 

Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  By  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton. Edited  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Mansel,  and  John  Veftoh. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  L  Metaphysics.  1859.  Vol.  IL 
Logic.    1860.    Pp.  738,  751.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

In  the  excellent  and  convenient  Boston  edition  of  the  Lec- 
tures of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  we  have  the  philosophical 
legacy  of  the  ablest  representative  of  the  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy,  and  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  thinkers  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Incomplete  as  he  has  left  many  of  his 
works,  they  yet  give  abundant  evidence  of  that  logical  acute- 
ness,  firrrf  grasp  of  thought,  and  historical  learning  on  recon- 
dite themes,  which  have  made  his  name  famous.  His  new 
Analytic  is  not  fully  developed  ;  but  his  Lectures  on  Logic  are 
the  most  complete  treatise  on  that  subject  in  English  literature. 
His  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  is  not  systematically  un- 
folded ;  but  its  principles  are  laid  down  in  a  distinct  and  de- 
finite manner,  and  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  German  specula- 
tions. His  Notes  to  Reid's  Collected  Writings  are  a  store-house 
of  acute  criticism,  and  multifarious  and  precise  learning,  and 
have  made  Reid's  works  to  have  a  double  value ;  few  authors 
find  such  an  editor.  His  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Remew  on 
metaphysical  subjects,  accomplished  a  work  to  which  hardly  a 
parallel  can  be  found  in  periodical  literature.    They  made  all 
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-Ejigland  conscions  of  the  philosophical  relation  of  the  Scotch  to 
the  continental  schools.    When  others  were  damb  with  amaze- 
xnent  or  trepidation  in  view  of  the  transcendental  schemes 
of  Teutonic  speculation,  this  inti'epid  and  acnte  thinker  pre- 
sented himself  within  the  lists,  and  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
against  all  comers — to  vindicate,  on  philosophical  grounds,  the 
philosophy  of  common  sense  in  face  of  the  proud  pretensions  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  absolute.    His  name  and  fame,  in  the 
annaJs  of  philosophy,  are  identified  with  this  work.    Besides 
this,  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  revived  the  study  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  a 
time  when  logic  was  neglected  and  metaphysics  every  where 
Bpoken  against ;  and  he  created  an  enthusiastic  school,  which 
has  able  advocates  in  England  and  America,  as  well  as  in 
Scotland.     His  system  has  now  become  a  part  of  the  history 
of  philosophy ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  studied,  not  only  because 
he  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  thinkers,  but  because  his 
ipecnlations  bear  upon  the  relation  between  the  Scotch  and  the 
German  schools,  and  enter  into  the  very  heart  of  the  contro- 
versy between  philosophy  and  faith. 

The  events  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  outward  life  were  few 
and  simple  ;  nor  are  his  published  works  voluminous  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  most  of  the  great  thinkers.  He  was 
bom  in  Glasgow,  March  8,  1788,  a  descendant  of  a  noble 
&mily.  In  the  university  of  Glasgow,  he  stood  first  in  philo- 
sophy. Becoming  a  student  in  Oxford  (Baliol  College),  he 
there  attained  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  ancient  systems. 
As  a  candidate  for  honors  in  1812,  he  professed  himself  ready 
to  be  examined  upon  all  the  extant  works  of  Greek  and  Koman 
philoeopby — ^Plato,  Aristotle,  the  New-Platonists,  etc.  With 
the  chief  scholastic  systems,  and  the  works  of  Descartes  and 
Leibnitz,  he  was  already  familiar.  He  began  the  practice  of 
law ;  but  general  learning  was  his  chosen  field.  Jlis  first  con- 
tribution to  philosophy  was  a  series  of  papers  against  the 
phrenological  hypotheses  of  Combe,  read  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh  in  1826,  the  fruit  of  a  minute  investigation 
of  craniological  facts.  In  1829  appeared  his  first  elaborate 
metaphysical  article,  against  Cousin  and  all  the  Germans,  pro- 
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Bouncing  the  philosophy  of  the  Absolute  to  be  an  hallacinatioQ ; 
and  laying  down  his  fdndamental  position,  that  our  ideas  of 
the  Infinite  and  Absolute  are  negative,  the  product  of  an  im- 
becility  of  the  mind.  In  1830,  in  the  Edinburgh  Seview^  he 
published  an  essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Perception,  reducing 
Keid's  doctrine  to  a  more  definite  statement,  and  severely  criti- 
cising the  philosophy  of  Brown.  In  1833  he  wrote  his  artir 
cle  on  Logic,  exposing  the  inaccuracies  of  Whately,  and  other 
writers,  and  showing  a  marvellous  acquaintance  with  the  lite* 
rature  of  the  subject.  In  these  three  articles,  the  fundamental 
positions  of  his  philosophy  are  already  stated.  His  system  was 
matured  ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  post  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  which  he  was  chosen,  not  without  a  hard  struggle,  in 
1836.  Sixteen  years  before  he  had  been  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Brown — John  Wilson  being  elected  in  his  stead.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  with  ardor  to  his  new  office,  and  in  two  years 
wrote  out  his  courses  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  in  substance 
as  now  published.  This  great  task  could  only  have  been  per 
formed  on  the  basis  of  such  a  preparation  as  he  had  made  in 
almost  all  departments  of  learning.  He  infased  a  new  spirit 
into  the  lecture-room,  and  trained  his  students  to  independent 
thought :  "  On  earth  there  is  nothing  gre^t  hut  man  /  in  man 
there  is  ^nothing  great  hut  mindP^ — was  the  motto,  which  each 
one  saw  on  entering  his  class.  He  was  now  in  the  fulness  of 
his  mental  vigor;  and  began  at  once  an  edition  of  Ileid's 
works,  first  published  in  184:6,  and  not  yet  completed,  break- 
ing oft'  in  the  midst  of  a  note.  The  Supplementary  Disserta- 
tions gave  a  new  phase' to  the  philosophy  of  common  sense, 
and  illustrated  it  with  prodigal  learning. 

In  these  Dissertations,  and  in  the  articles  already  referred  to 
in  the  Edinburgh  lieview,  we  find  the  height  of  his  specular 
tive  development ;  what  is  added  in  the  notes  to  his  Lectures 
is  chiefiy  in  the  way  of  explanation  and  defence.  His  meta- 
physical system,  as  such,  was  never  fully  carried  out  The 
most  of  an  attempt  in  this  direction,  is  perhaps  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Discussions  on  the  *^  Conditions  of  the  Thinkable 
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Sjstemati^ed ;  an  Alphabet  of  Human  Thought."  His  general 
theory  of  knowledge  is  there  applied  to  the  principle  of  Caus* 
alitj,  as  it  had  been  to  the  Infinite  and  Absolute.  The  same 
work  contains  all  his  other  chief  papers — on  Collier's  Idealism ; 
on  the  Study  of  Mathematics,  rating  it  below  logic  as  a  men- 
tal discipline ;  a  series  of  articles  on  Education,  in  which 
the  abuses  of  the  English  system  are  unsparingly  exposed ; 
a  thorough  discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the  Epistolae  Ob- 
scurorum  Virorunj,  etc.  But  with  all  his  vast  learning,  dia- 
lectic skill,  and  critical  sagacity,  he  has  left  us  only  fragments 
of  the  system  which  he  intended  to  rear.  Parts  of  the  edifice 
are  complete ;  the  whole  is  incomplete ;  and  the  architect  is  no 
more.  It  may  be,  that  on  his  principles,  the  task  was  super- 
human. On  moral  philosophy,  we  find  only  a  few  scattered 
hints;  sesthetics,  as  a  science,  he  never  seems  to  have  studied  ; 
of  metaphysics,  as  distinct  from  psychology,  he  does  not  give 
any  clear  conception ;  to  the  philosophy  of  history,  there  is 
scarcely  an  allusion  in  all  his  works ;  on  the  relation  between 
philosophy  and  faith,  a  topic  to  which  all  his  speculations 
seemed  inevitably  to  lead  him,  there  are  only  the  most  general 
and  indefinite  statements.  Where  he  speaks  of  theological 
points  with  confidence,  it  is  usually  apparent,  that  he  had 
not  made  them  matters  of  thorough  study.  Nothing  can  be 
more  incorrect,  e.  g.,  than  his  strong  statements  about  the  As- 
surance of  Faith,  as  being  the  essence  of  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine ;  *  and  on  the  relation  of  freedom  and  decrees,  he  does 
not  get  beyond  the  commonplaces  of  popular  instruction. 
And,  in  fact,  on  the  general  principles  of  Hamilton's  system, 
as  we  may  see  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  construct  a  science,  either  of  ethics,  or  of  theolo- 
gy ;  for  absolute  right  and  absolute  being  are  to  him  simply 
inconceivable ;  and  all  that  can  remain  in  either  department 
is  a  body  of  practical  and  regulative  truths,  but  not  a  science, 

*  See  the  Briiiah  and  Foreign  EvangeUcal  Review^  October,  1856,  for  a  thorough 
refotaUon  of  Sir  WiUIam^s  miscoDceptions  and  misstatements  on  this  point  He 
eren  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  assurance  being  abandoned,  there 
Tonamed  only  a  verbal  dispute  about  justification  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
PRtftettsQta. 
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based  on  an  idea.  With  all  of  Hamilton's  immense  learning, 
too,  there  are  parts  of  the  history  of  philosophy  itself,  with 
which  he  does  not  show  any  thorough  acquaintance.  He  stn- 
died  Aristotle  minutely ;  but  Plato  he  seldom  cites,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  he  felt  no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  hia 
system.  For  the  same  reason,  it  may  be,  Coleridge  is  almost 
studiously  ignored,  though  Coleridge  was  exerting  in  Eng- 
land an  influence  almost  as  great  as  that  of  Hamilton  in  Scot- 
land ;  they  represented  respectively  the  two  poles  of  speculative 
thought  Even  Comte  and  the  positivists  are  hardly  evei 
named  by  the  Scotch  logician.  In  German  philosophy,  he 
had  studied  Kant,  and  received  from  him  an  ineffaceable  im- 
pression ;  but  the  other  great  German  philosophers,  he  most  cer< 
tainly  had  not  studied.  His  statement  of  Schelling's  system  i£ 
exaggerated  and  incomplete,  even  in  relation  to  Schelling'fi 
youthful  speculations;  and  that  Schelling  had  a  different 
system  in  his  maturer  years,  seems  to  have  escaped  Hamil- 
ton's notice.  His  references  to  Hegel's  scheme  are  also  veiy 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  not  such  as  to  indicate  any 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  whole  system.  *    The  works 

*  In  his  Discussions^  p.  31,  Note,  Hamilton  says,  that  Hegera  whole  pbilosophj 
is  foaoded  "on  a  violation  of  logic,*'  for  ''inpositing  pure  or  absolute  existence  on 
a  mental  datnm,  immediate,  intuitive  and  above  proof  (though  in  truth  this  be  pil* 
pably  a  mere  relation,  gained  bj  a  process  of  abstraction),  he  not  onlj  mistakes  tiio 
&ct,  but  violates  the  logical  law,  which  prohibits  us  to  assume  the  princii^e  which 
it  behoves  us  to  prove."  Are  we,  then,  got  to  prove  logically  the  very  first  prin- 
ciple in  philosophy — the  fundamental  point?  If  so,  how  can  we  ever  start? 
What  can  we  start  fix>m  ?  Further,  how  is  the  principle  of  "  pure,  absolute  exist* 
ence,  a  mere  relation"  ?  Is  it  not,  in  its  very  nature,  above  all  relations?  And.  be- 
sides, how  is  this  to  bo  reconcQed  with  what  Hamilton  himself  says  about  "  Exiit- 
ence"  in  his  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  p.  648:  "  Philosophers  who  allow  a  native 
principle  to  the  mind  at  all,  allow  that  Existence  is  sach  a  principle.  I  shaU  there- 
fore take  for  grarded  Existence  as  the  highest  category  or  condition  of  thought.  .  .  . 
No  thought  is  possible  except  under  this  category.  ...  All  thought  Impliee  the 
thought  of  Existence.  .  .  .  Let  Existence  then  be  laid  down  as  a  necessary  form  ol 
thought."  He  here  explicitly  "  assumes"  the  very  thing,  which,  as  found  in  Hegel, 
he  declares  to  be  '*  a  violation  of  logic."  His  statements  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  German  phQosopher  on  this  very  point  But,  of  course,  it  makes  all  the 
differenoe  in  the  world,  whether  such  a  principle  be  assumed  by  a  Scotchman  or  a 
German.  It  is  "necessary"  to  the  former,  but  *'  a  violation  of  logic"  in  the  latter 
It  is  common  sense  m  the  one,  and  the  pride  of  reason  in  the  other. 
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of  those  Germans  who  have  most  vigoroDsly  opposed  the  pan- 
theistic speculations,  he  seldom  cites ;  in  fact,  he  uniformly 
speaks  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolnte,  as  if  no 
Gterman,  or  any  body  else,  could  attach  any  other  than  a  pan- 
theistic sense  to  these  cardinal  terms ;  they  mean  with  him 
either  pantheism  or  nothing.  But  yet,  his  learning  in  other 
directions,  and,  on  special  subjects,  was  beyond  any  of  his  Eng- 
lish contemporaries,  and,  in  some  departments,  it  probably  ex- 
hansted  all  the  main  sources.  And  his  critical  power,  his 
l(^cal  subtlety,  his  skill  in  definition,  his  comparison  and 
classification  of  differing  theories,  are  always  admirable,  and 
have  been  seldom,  if  ever,  surpassed. 

In  these  general  aspects,  and  in  these  high  intellectual  qual* 
ities,  the  reputation  of  Hamilton  is  ensured.  He  has  taken 
his  place  in  the  illustrious  line  of  those  great  men,  who  have 
given  their  days  and  nights  to  the  search  after  wisdom.  He 
is  identified  with  the  progress  of  logical  and  metaphysical 
science.  His  personal  position  and  reputation  among  the 
lovere  of  wisdom  is  elevated  and  unquestionable.  But  the 
chief  interest  that  attaches  to  him,  or  to  any  great  thinker,  is 
not  personal  or  local.  It  is  in  respect  to  his  position  upon  the 
fundamental  problems  of  human  speculation ;  it  is  upon  the 
inquiry,  what  has  he  done  for  the  solution  of  the  highest  ques- 
tions about  human  knowledge  and  destiny.  Where  is  he  to 
be  here  ranged  ?  Has  he  told  us  any  thing  new,  and  any  thing 
better  than  his  predecessors,  upon  the  relation  of  thought  to 
being,  upon  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  faith  ?  Have  funda- 
mental truths  been  made  more  clear,  have  the  final  questions 
been  more  sharply  put  and  better  answered,  in  his  system  than 
in  those  which  have  preceded  him  ? 

And  here,  too,  in  relation  to  some  parts  of  the  system  of  phi- 
losophy, his  merits  are  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  science  of 
logic  he  was  unrivalled.  Ho  purified  it  of  much  adventitious 
matter,  and  viewed  it  exclusively  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
thought  as  thought,  that  is,  as  a  purely  formal  science.  He 
also,  under  this  aspect,  made  additions  to  if,  which,  we  think,  . 
are  theoretically  correct,  even  though  practically  they  may  not 
be  found  of  great  utility ;  particularly  in  respect  to  the  thorough 
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quantification  of  the  predicate  in  both  affirmative  and  negative 
propositions.*  And  though  behind  his  whole  conception  of 
logic,  as  a  formal  science,  there  still  lies  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
relation  of  logical  laws  to  real  truth  and  being  (which  he  no 
where  formally  discusses) ;  and  though,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
applies  these  mere  logical  laws  to  the  solution  of  metaphysical 
questions  in  a  way  hardly  consistent  with  his  own  principles ;  yet 
still  the  science,  of  which  Kantf  declared,  that  since  Aristotle 
it  had  not  gone  backward  and  could  not  go  forward,  has  been 
enlarged  and  purified  by  the  sharp  researches  and  discrimina- 
tion of  the  Scotch  logician.  On  the  question  of  Perception, 
too,  in  reference  to  skepticism  and  idealism,  and  in  its  relations 
to  tlie  qualities  of  external  bodies,  he  has  made  additions  to 
philosophy — stating  all  the  theories  more  explicitly  and  com- 
prehensively than  had  before  been  done.  And,  whatever 
doubts  may  rest  upon  the  details  of  his  own  theory ,J  his  vindi- 
cation of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  and 
his  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  consciousness  to  meet  this 
fact,  and  his  exposure  of  the  difierent  schemes  of  hypotlietical 
and  representative  perception,  are  learned,  thorough  and  valu- 
able additions  to  philosophical  science.  Had  he  but  applied 
the  same  general  theory  of  knowledge  to  the  "  intelligible"  or 
supersensible  world,  that  he  did  to  the  material  and  sensible, 
he  would  have  been  kept  from  some  of  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culties and  objections  to  which  his  metaphysical  system  is  no^ 
exposed. 

It  is  of  this,  his  metaphysical  system,  that  we  propose  more 
particularly  to  speak.  The  relation  of  thought  to  being  is  the 
ultimate  problem  of  metaphysical  speculation.  What  are  the 
ultimate  and  necessary  truths  of  human  reason  ?  and,  is  there 
a  reality  corresponding  to  them  ?  These  are  the  two  chief 
questions  of  metaphysics,  as  distinguished  from  psychology, 
which  investigates  the  mind  and  its  powers ;  and  from  all  empi- 
rical science,  which  studies  and  classifies  external  phenomena, 

*  See  his  conclusive  reply  to  objections  in  the  Appendix  to  hia  Lectures  on 
Xogic,  pp.  539-546. 

t  FriUk  der  reinen  Vemunft,  Vorrede,  p.  viiL 

X  €k>mp««  an  able  artido  in  the  PrinceUm  Heview,  April,  1860. 
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And  the  vital  point  with  any  system  of  philosophy  is  upon 
these  fandamental  inqniries. 

Hamilton,  now,  on  these  points  professed  to  stand,  generally,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Scotch  philosophy — admitting  certain  ultimate 
principles  of  belief,  and  contending  for  the  veracity  of  imme- 
diate consciousness  in  its  affirmation  of  their  objective,  as  well 
assnbjoctive,  validity.  He  illustrated  these  positions  with  pro- 
found learning ;  defined  the  doctrine  of  common  sense ;  showed 
that  it  was  legitimate,  and  how  it  was  to  be  applied ;  and  set 
forth  the  criteria  by  which  its  principles  are  to  be  tested.  (See 
the  Dissertations  appended  to  Reid's  Works.)  So  far,  so  good. 
But  was  this  the  whole  of  his  system  ?  Did  he  simply  repeat  and 
purify  Beid  and  Stewart  f  Did  he  even  accept  these  principles 
as  they  did !  Their  ultimate  philosophy  was  in  them.  AVas 
Hamilton's  likewise  ?  Many  seem  to  think  so ;  although  some- 
what startled  occasionally  by  what  he  says  about  '*  the  imbecil- 
ity of  the  mind ''  as  a  source  of  many  of  its  ultimate  truths ; 
about  the  Infinite  as  a  purely  negative  notion ;  about  Time 
and  Space  as  subjective  conditions  of  thought;  and  especially 
about  causality  (a  pet  test  of  the  Scotch  ultimate  in  philosio- 
phy)  and  substance,  as  expressing  the  powerlessness  of  the  mind 
to  think  rather  than  any  positive  thoughts.  But  the  fact  is, 
that,  underlying  all  of  Hamilton's  statements  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense,  there  is  a  theory  of  knowledge,  en- 
tirely different  from  any  previously  recognized  in  the  Scotch 
school,  and  derived  chiefly  from  the  system  of  Kant,  of 
which  he  was  a  thorough  student.  This  theory  came  out  in 
connection  with  Hamilton's  criticisms  of  the  philosophy  of 
Cousin  and  the  Germans.  In  order  to  refute  the  pretensions 
of  the  transcendental  philosophers  he  took  positions,  which, 
we  believe,  really  undermine  the  main  principles  of  the  Scotch 
systems,  as  rational  and  ultimate.  In  attempting  to  rebut  the 
philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,  he  left  the  philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned  without  any  basis  in  man's  rational  nature. 

Instead  of  the  philosophy  of  common  sense,  which  bids  us 
rest  with  an  unquestioning  assurance  upon  the  fundamental 
laws  of  belief,  he  has  given  us  a  system  which  reduces  all 
thought  to  contradictory  propositions,  both  of  which  are  ut- 
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terly  inconceivable,  yet  one  of  which,  he  says,  we  mnst  ac- 
cept ;  which  resolves  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  into  mere 
negations;  which  declares  that  philosophy  ''is  at  best  the  re- 
flection of  a  reality  we  cannot  know,"  and  that  "  the  last  and 
highest  consecration  of  all  true  religion  must  be  an  altar — To 
the  unknown  and  unknowable  Ood^  With  the  philosophy  of 
the  absolute,  in  his  interpretation  of  it,  he  declares  tliat  he  so 
far  agrees,  as  "  to  make  the  knowledge  of  nothing  the  princi- 
ple and  result  of  all  true  philosophy  : 

"  Scire  Mhil—studium  quo  nos  laetamur  utrique." 

He  makes  philosophy  to  be  ultimately  a  "  philosophical  nesci- 
euce,"  and  exalts  the  "  imbecility"  and  '*  impotence"  of  the 
mind  into  a  "  great  principle,"  by  which  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant phenomena  are  to  bo  explained,  and  which,  he  says,  has 
been  "  strangely  overlooked."  This  is  the  grand  discovery  of 
his  system  ;  herein  he  is  original.  And  yet,  he  was  not  him- 
self a  nihilist ;  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  firm  believer  in  an 
infinite  and  absolute  God,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
incidental  allusions,  in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
system.  He  even  insisted  upon  the  impotence  of  thought,  that 
he  might  exalt  the  necessity  of  faith — and  faith,  too,  not  merely 
in  a  religious,  but  in  a  psychological,  point  of  view.  In  the 
hopeless  contradictions  into  which  reason  is  plunged  by  an  in- 
exorable logic,  he  also  descried  a  logical  necesi^ity  for  deciding 
in  favor  of  one  of  the  alternatives ;  and  this  decision  he  appa- 
rently construes  as  an  act  of  belief,  sure  indeed,  but  inscruta- 
ble. And  thus  he  endeavored  to  save  his  system  from  the 
sceptical  consequences  which  a  mere  rationalist  would  have 
deduced  from  it.  If  he  taught  that  philosophy  ended  in  ig- 
norance, it  was  in  order  to  enforce  the  lesson,  that  blind  belief 
is  the  beginning,  if  not  the  end,  of  human  wisdom.  It  is  a 
delicate  and  difficult  matter  to  annul  reason  as  to  the  objects 
of  faith  without  undermining  faith.  And  the  main  ques- 
tion respecting  Hamilton's  system  is,  whether  the  method  and 
arguments  by  which  he  reduced  reason  to  utter  contradiction 
do  not  also  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  rational  faith  ?  In  un- 
dermining the  rationalists,  has  he  not  also  undermined  the  be- 
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lieverf  Over  the  grave  of  reason  can  he  erect  any  other  than 
a  sepulchral  monument  to  faith  ?  If  the  infinite  and  absolute 
are  annihilated,  reduced  to  nothing,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  has 
not  the  eye  of  faith  also  lost  the  very  objects  of  its  vision  ? 
This  is  the  point  to  which  our  discussion  leads  ;  but  to  come 
to  it  in  an  intelligible  way  we  must  first  expound  the  Hamil- 
tonian  theory  of  knowledge. 

And  perhaps  we  cannot  better  introduce  this  matter  than  by 
a  statement  of  Hamilton's  relation  to  Kant's  theory  of  know- 
ledge. The  object  of  Kant's  Criticism  of  the  Pure  Reason  was 
twofold ;  on  the  one  hand,  as  against  the  sceptics  (Hume  and 
others),  to  show  that  there  are  in  the  human  mind  A  priori  {or 
transcendental)  elements  of  knowledge,  and  that  these  are 
found  in  the  sphere  of  sense,  and  in  the  laws  of  the  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  ideas  of  reason.  The  mind,  by  an  inter- 
nal necessity,  is  compelled  to  recognize  these.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  against  the  dogmatist,  Kant's  position  was,  that  even 
this  transcendental  (that  is,  (ij^mrj)  knowledge  does  not  at- 
tain with  entire  certainty  to  the  nature  of  things,  to  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves.  We  can,  by  reason,  neither  demon- 
strate, nor  yet  disprove,  the  real  being  of  objects  correspond- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  reason.  That  is,  the  ideas  are  necessary, 
bat  the  objects  are  still  to  bo  sought  for.  The  proof  of  their 
existence  is  to  be  on  other  grounds.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  if 
this  proof  can  be  found  in  any  other  way,  there  is  nothing  in 
reason  to  contradict  it,  or  incompatible  with  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, since  reason  has  these  ideas  as  its  vital  and  necessary  sub- 
stance, if  we  can  in  any  other  way  make  out  the  proof  that 
there  are  objects  corresponding  to  these  ideas,  reason  itself  will 
welcome  them,  for  these  objects  are  the  counterparts  of  its  own 
ideas.  These  ideas,  now,  are  those  of  the  Infinite,  of  the 'Ab- 
solute, of  God,  of  the  Soul  and  its  immortality,  of  the  World  as 
a  real  existence,  etc.  In  his  Criticism  of  the  Practical  Reason, 
Kant  then  gives  the  proof,  on  moral  grounds,  of  the  real  being 
of  God,  the  world,  etc.  This  is  the  positive  part  of  his  sys- 
tem, by  which  he  sought  to  fill  up  the  void  which  pure  reason 
left  in  the  universe.  But  Kant's  theory,  notwithstanding  these 
qnalificatioDSy  has  been  generally  esteemed,  in  England  and 
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Scotland,*  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  even  to  lead  to  scepticism ; 
and  this,  because  it  denied  to  reason  a  valid  authority  in  the 
premisses,  threw  the  burden  of  proof  upon  our  moral  nature 
alone,  and  thus  left  an  apparent  schism  in  the  soul.  His  sys- 
tem seems  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  three  grand  ideas  of 
God,  the  soul,  and  the  world,  and  to  annul  the  possibility,  so 
far  as  reason  is  concerned,  of  the  three  corresponding  sciences, 
Theology,  Cosmology,  and  Rational  Psychology.  And  in  this 
sense,  too,  it  was  further  developed  in  the  subsequent  German 
speculations. 

How  now  does  Hamilton  stand  related  to  this  theory  ?  He 
simply  adopts  all  that  Kant  asserts  about  the  limits  of  reason,  but 
finds  fault  with  him  for  not  going  far  enough.  He  regards  "as 
conclusive,"  Kant's  analysis  of  Time  and  Space  into  conditions 
of  thought.f  But  he  says,  that  in  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween Reason  and  Understanding,  he  is  grievously  at  fault 

*  Also  in  France.  Thus  Cousin  in  his  Philosophic  do  Kant  (p.  3  IS):  '*Noii8 
avons  fait  voir  que  la  Critique  de  la  raison  pure,  mal  temp^r6e  par  celle  de  la  raiaon 
pratique,  n'est  qu'un  scepticisme  inconsequent''  De  Hemusat,  in  his  Essais  de  Phi- 
lo6opbie  (p.  419  eq.),  gives  a  correct  general  view  of  the  position  of  Kant :  **  Son 
scepticisme  est  d*un  genre  particuller.  Kant  nous  defend  ^galement  de  douter,  et 
d'affirmer,  de  douter  pour  notre  propre  compte,  et  d^affirmer  pourle  compto  de  na- 
ture. .  .  .  Kant  ne  dit  pas  que  les  crojances  objectives  soient  necessairement 
dee  erreurs ;  ce  sent  plutot  des  crojances  sans  titres,  des  inductions  gratuites,  que 
de  mensong^res  apparenoes.  Bien  plus,  illusions  ou  verit6s,  elles  sont  inevitables, 
naturelles,  indispensables ;  le  sens  commun  en  vit.  .  .  .  Le  sceptlci&me  de 
Kant  est  plein  de  foi,"  etc.     Comp.  Zeitschrin;  f.  Philos.  1860,  p.  242. 

f  Discussions,  p.  23  et  seq.  The  editors  of  Hamilton's  Metaphysics,  in  tlie  Ap- 
pendix, p.  647,  have  given  "Fragments  from  Early  Papers.  Probably  before  1836," 
in  Tvhich  Hamilton  says  that  his  "  doctrine  holds  .  .  .  that  Space  and  Time,  as 
given,  are  real  forms  of  thought  and  conditions  of  things;"  and  that  Kanf  s  doctrine 
reduced  them  to  "  mere  spectral  forms,  Tvhich  have  no  real  archetype  in  the  noume- 
daI  Oftreal  universe."  But  Kant  certainly  held  them  to  be  "  real  forms  of  thought^*' 
and  the  Discussions  say,  that  his  analysis  of  them  into  "  conditions  of  thought*' 
is  *'  conclusive."  If  Hamilton,  nov,  held,  as  this  Appendix  declares,  that  they  are 
also  ** conditions  of  things,**  how  could  he  regard  Kant's  analysis  as  "conclusive  *'? 
Either  this  Fragment  must  be  of  an  earlier  date  (before  1829,  when  the  article  on 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned  was  published),  or  Hamilton  is  quite  incousisl^ 
ent  in  his  statements.  Besides,  Kant  did  nc*^  assert,  the  very  spirit  of  his  philoso- 
phy as  critical,  prevented  him  from  asserting,  "  that  space  and  time  have  no  real 
archetypes  "  in  the  external  world.  Some  of  his  critics  (as  Fries  and  Apelt),  inter- 
prttbim  as  allowing  their  external  reality. 
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*<  Whj  distingaish  Beason  from  the  Understanding,  simply  on 
the  ground  that  the  former  is  conversant  about,  or  rather  tends 
toward,  the  unconditioned ;  when  it  is  sufficiently  apparent 
that  the  unconditioned  is  conceived  only  as  the  negative  of  the 
conditioned,  and  also  that  the  conception  of  contradictories  is 
one,"  Further,  Kant  "  ought  to  have  shown  that  the  uncon- 
ditioned can  have  no  objective  application,  because  it  had  in 
fad  no  subjective  affirmatiarij — that  it  afforded  no  real  know- 
ledge, because  it  contained  nothing  even  conceivable — and  that 
it  is  self-contradictory,  because  it  is  not  a  notion  either  simple 
or  positive,  but  a  fasciculus  of  iiegationSy^  etc.  In  another 
Fragment  (p.  647  of  the  Metaphysics)^  Hamilton  speaks  thus : 
Eant  ^'  endeavored  to  evince  that  pure  Keason,  that  Intelli- 
gence, is  naturally,  is  necessarily,  repugnant  with  itself,  and 
that  speculation  ends  in  a  series  of  insoluble  antilogies.  In  its 
highest  potence,  in  its  very  essence,  thought  is  thus  infected 
with  contradictions ;  and  the  worst  and  most  pervading  scepti- 
eism  is  the  melancholy  result  K  I  have  done  any  thing  meri- 
torious in  philosophy,  it  is  in  the  attempt  -to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  these  contradictions,  in  showing  that  they  arise  only 
when  intelligence  transcends  the  limits  to  which  its  legitimate 
exercise  is  restricted  ;  and  that  within  these  bounds  (the  Con- 
ditioned), natural  thought  is  neither  fallible  nor  mendacious." 
These  extracts  make  it  apparent,  that,  as  far  as  our  intelli- 
gent nature  is  concerned,  the  philosophy  of  Hamilton  is  a  more 
thorough-going  scepticism  than  that  of  Kant.  He  would  abo- 
lish the  distinction  between  the  Keason  and  the  Understanding, 
simply  because  his  theory  leaves  nothing  for  Keason  to  do,  ex- 
cept to  gaze  upon  a  blank,  to  meditate  upon  a  negation.  The 
German  left  the  unconditioned,  real  in  the  eye  of  reason ;  the 
Scotchman,  abolishing  the  object,  finds  no  need  of  the  organ. 
With  the  latter,  the  unconditioned  has  not  even  "  a  subjective 
affirmation."  What  reason,  then,  can  he  give  for  charging 
Eant  with  scepticism,  which  does  not  rebound  with  fatal  accu- 
racy upon  himself?  Does  not  he  also  hold,  '^  that  thought  in 
its  highest  potence  is  infected  with  contradictions" — and  con- 
tradictions, too,  that  involve  the  absolute  negation  of  the  un- 
conditioned ?    If  these  contradictions  led  Kant  to  ''the  worst 
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and  most  pervading  scepticism,"  how  can  thej  do  otherwise 
with  Hamilton  ?  His  plea  here  is  curious.  He  avoids  the  scepti- 
cism by  saying,  that  these  contradictions  only  show  that  ^'  intel- 
ligence has  transcended  its  legitimate  exercise."  Of  course^ 
there  cannot  be  any  scepticism  about  the  unconditioned,  if  we 
have  no  idea  of  it ;  this  is  nihilism  and  not  scepticism.  No 
contradiction  remains,  when  one  of  the  terms  is  abolished. 
The  procedure,  though  violent,  is  conclusive.  But,  as  between 
Eant  and  Hamilton,  the  matter  stands  simply  thus :  Kant, 
affirming  the  subjective  necessity  of  the  unconditioned,  leaves 
room  for  proof,  on  any  other  grounds  than  that  of  Pure  Ilea- 
son,  of  a  reality  corresponding  to  the  idea  ;*  but  Hamilton, 
resolving  the  imconditioned  into  an  "  inconceivability,"  a 
"  negation,"  leaves  no  such  room ;  if  you  attempt  the  proof 
you  have  not  got  any  thing  positive  to  prove.  Ton  want  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God  as  unconditioned.  Kant  says  yon 
may,  because  the  unconditioned  is  a  reality  in  thought ;  Ham- 
ilton must  say,  the  attempt  is  futile,  because  you  are  to  prove 
something  utterly  inconceivable,  a  non-entity  to  thought.  We 
do  not  agree  with  Kant's  view  of  the  unconditioned,  as  having 
merely  a  subjective  rational  necessity ;  we  do  not  see  why 
Pure  Reason  may  not  give  us  the  objective,  as  much  as  the 
Practical  Keason ;  why  the  former  is  any  more  subjective  than 
the  latter.  But  yet  it, seems  to  us  that  Kant's  position  is  every 
way  preferable  to  Hamilton's.  The  latter  is  here  not  only  not 
Scotch,  but  more  Kantian  than  Kant  himself,  on  the  very  point 
most  open  to  objection  in  the  German  system.  Kant,  allow- 
ing that  Pure  Reason  asserts  the  subjective  validity  and  ne- 
cessity of  our  highest  rational  ideas,  left  room  for  practical 
reason  to  affirm  their  objective  validity,  and  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  subjective  and  objective.    Hamilton,  denying  the 

*  Thus  Kant  in  his  Prolegomena  zor  Metaphjsik,  ill.  §  60,  sajs :  **  These  trail- 
Bcendental  ideas,  oven  if  they  do  not  directly  contribute  to  a  positive  knowledg*^ 
(of  what  is  objective),  are  still  of  service  in  annulling  the  insolent  assertions  of  ma< 
terialism,  naturalism  and  fatalism,  which  contract  the  field  of  reason — and  thna 
they  gain  a  foothold  for  our  moral  ideas,  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  speculatiaii.'' 
Now  this  advantage,  restricted  though  it  be,  is  just  what  is  forfeited  on  the  baiil 
of  Hamilton's  theory. 
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subjective  anthoritj,  and  even  reality,  of  these  ideas,  making 
reason  to  deny  them,  leaves  no  chance  for  otw  moral  nature  to 
affirm  them,  without  setting  itself  in  opposition  to  our  rational 
nature.  All  that  Hamilton  can  affirm,  at  the  utmost,  is,  that 
we  believe  in  "  the  incognizable  and  the  inconceivable ;"  while 
Eant  conld  say,  we  believe  in  the  objective  reality  of  that 
which  reason  also  stamps  as  necessary  and  true  to  itself. 

But  the  views  of  Hamilton,  as  a  consistent  and  logical 
thinker,  run  back  into  his  general  theory  about  the  powers  of 
the  mind  and  the  nature  of  knowledge.  His  metaphysical  sys- 
tem rests  upon  his  psychology  and  his  logic  ;  and,  in  fact,  his 
logic  determines  his  metaphyrics. 

The  first  point  in  his  psychology,  significant  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  system,  is  his  denial  of  any  real  distinction  between 
the  Reason  and  the  Understanding ;  not  merely  a  denial  of  the 
propriety  of  applying  these  terms  to  different  functions,  or  re- 
lations, of  the  intelligence  (for  the  word  is  here  of  small  ac- 
oount),  but  his  denial  that  there  is  any  such  specific  difference 
in  the  mode  of  our  intelligent  or  intellectual  activity,  as  may 
be  denoted  by  these  words.  Accordingly,  he  calls  upon  his 
class  at  one  time  to  remark,  that  he  avoids  the  use  of  the  term 
"idea;"  his  words  for  the  highest  acts  or  objects  of  thought 
are  *'  concept"  or  "  notion."  His  reason,  now,  for  abolishing 
diis  distinction  is  hinted  at  in  the  passage  above  cited  from  his 
Discussions ;  he  will  not  allow  reason  to  be  a  distinguishable 
capacity,  because  its  alleged  objects  (the  Infinite  and  Abso- 
lute, etc.),  are  merely  negations  of  thought ;  and  we  do  not,  of 
course,  require  a  special  power  to  know  a  negation — "the 
knowledge  of  contradictories  is  one." 

But  does  he  not,  it  may  be  asked,  allow  the  existence  of  a 
capacity  to  Apprehend  necessary  truths,  and  call  by  the  name 
of  Common  Sense,  or  the  Regulative  Faculty,  what  others  call 
the  Reason  ?  And  does  he  not  expressly  identify  the  two  ?  (See 
MeiaphysicSj  p.  277,  285,  681.)  And  does  he  not  also  call  this, 
the  locus  principiorum  f  He  does  this :  but,  under  what  re- 
striction and  condition  ?  Simply,  under  the  restriction,  that 
the  highest  capacity  of  the  intelligence,  shall  be  "  cabin'd  and 
confined"  to  the  conditioned:  and  that  all  the  unconditioned 
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shall  be  thrown  ont  as  a  negative  quantity.  If  Kant  had  only 
done  this,  he  sajia,  he  wonld  have  attained  to  the  trne  philoso- 
phy, and  modified  all  his  categories  {Discussions^  p.  25 ;  2letar 
physics^  p.  681,)  and  "  given  a  totally  new  aspect  to  his  CW- 
tique^^ :  which  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Does  he  not  also,  it  is  inquired,  recognize  the  existence  of 
universal  and  necessary  truths,  and  even  'anxiously"  insist 
upon  them  ?  There  is  no  room  for  doub  there,  either.  But  he 
introduces  a  "  new"  kind  of  necessity,  which  "  all  preceding 
philosophers"  have  overlooked,  viz.  "  a  negative  necessity,"  a 
necessity  springing,  not  from  the  mind's  power,  but  from  its 
powerlessness ;  and  under  this  negative  necessity,  which  simply 
means,  that  the  mind  cannot  think  them,  he  puts  the  substantial 
elements  of  reason.  Thus  in  his  Metaphysics^  p.526,  when  dis- 
cussing the  principle  on  which  our  ultitnate  cognitions  are  de- 
pendent, he  grants  that  "  the  quality  of  necessity"  is  what  dis- 
criminates a  '*  native  from  an  adventitious  notion."  But  "  it  is 
evident,  that  the  quality  of  necessity  in  a  cognition  may  de- 
pend on  two  different  and  opposite  principles,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  either  be  the  result  of  a  power,  or  of  a  powerlessness,  of 
the  thinking  principle."  Mathematical  truths,  the  "  notions" 
of  existence,  space  and  time,  and  the  logical  rules,  are  positive. 
"  But  besides  these  there  are  other  necessary  forms  of  thought, 
which  by  all  philosophers  have  been  regarded  as  standing  on 
precisely  the  same  footing,  which  to  me  seem  to  be  of  a  totally 
different  kind.  In  place  of  being  the  result  of  a  power,  the 
necessity  which  belongs  to  them  is  merely  a  consequence  of 
the  impotence  of  our  faculties."  And  then  he  goes  on  and 
applies  this  to  space  and  time,  as  infinite  or  absolute,  and  to 
causality ;  and  says  it  likewise  applies  to  the  idea,  or,  as  he 
would  say,  "notion"  of  substance.  All  these,  and  kindred 
truths,  belong  to  common  sense,  simply  under  the  category 
of  imbecility  and  inconceivability.  Is  this  good,  sound,  old- 
fashioned  Scotch  philosophy  ?  And  he  is  here  almost  right  in 
intimating,  that  "  all  philosophers"  have  had  an  entirely  differ- 
ent view.  Most,  even  of  the  empirical  philosophers,  have 
been  content  with  trying  to  prove  that  we  have  no  faculty 
by  which  we  can  know  the  highest  spiritual  truths ;   bat 
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here  is  a  more  dexterous  method ;  if  all  the  appropriate  ob- 
jects of  the  faculty  are  annihilated  in  the  view  of  reason,  all 
that  remains  for  any  supposed  faculty  to  do  is  to  gaze  upon  an 
empty  void — certainly  a  very  unprofitable  performance,  even 
for  a  philosopher.  The  very  grandeur  of  the  human  mind,  by 
the  consent  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  theologians  of  all  times, 
has  been  made  to  consist  in  its  power  of  knowing  the  real 
being  of  an  Infinite  and  Absolute  First  Cause.  Its  weakness 
has  been  put  in  the  capacity  of  fathoming  what  it  yet  knows  as 
the  most  real  and  positive  of  beings.  But  Hamilton  trans- 
forms its  power  into  a  powerlessness,  its  grandeur  into  an  im- 
becility. 

And  there  is  here  a  great  underlying  qtiestion,  with  which 
he  never  grapples,  though  it  is  cardinal  in  psychology.  Is  it  not 
of  the  very  nature  of  Reason  to  have  an  immediate  knowledge 
or  vision  of  spiritual  truth  and  being,  even  as  perception  gazes 
upon  and  knows  directly  the  phenomena  of  sense?  Is  not  the 
knowledge  of  spiritual  things  as  immediate  and  as  real  (to  say 
the  least)  as  the  knowledge  of  material  things?  If  in  percep- 
tion, as  Hamilton  so  cogently  shows,  we  are  immediately  cog- 
nizant (even  conscious  of)  an  external  reality  ;  are  we  not  also 
cognizant,  in  as  direct  a  way,  of  what  is  above  the  limitations 
of  time  and  sense  ?  He  has  proved,  that  no  fictions  of  ideas 
intervene  between  perception  and  its  objects.  The  same  theory 
of  knowledge,  applied  in  the  spiritual  domain,  would  lead  to 
a  like  inference  as  to  the  truths  and  facts,  which  he  so  violently 
banishes  into  the  sphere  of  negations — as  if  they  were  the 
products  of  a  logical  art,  bom  of  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion. On  any  consistent  theory  of  knowledge,  the  ideas  of 
reason  are  no  more  subjective  than  the  perceptions  of  sense. 
All  knowledge  implies  an  object  as  well  as  a  subject.  Human 
reason  is  not  the  seat,  so  much  as  it  is  the  organ,  of  principles ; 
jnst  as  sense  is  not  the  seat  of  phantasms,  but  the  organ 
by  which  we  know  phenomena.  By  a  higher  right  than  can 
be  claimed  in  the  philosophy  of  perception  for  a  real  knowledge 
of  its  objects,  we  may  also  claim,  that  reason  beholds  its  objects 
with  an  unveiled  face.  The  phantasms  of  the  schools  have 
been  swept  away  from  the  theory  of  natural  vision ;  but  those 
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other  phantasms,  the  abstractions  of  sense  mistaken  for  the 
realities  of  reason,  still  remain  to  perplex  onr  vision  and  our 
philosophy. 

The  bearing  and  relation  of  the  Hamiltonian  theory  will  be- 
come still  more  apparent,  when  we  consider  his  more  precise 
statements  about  thought  or  knowledge.  They  are  all  shaped 
by  the  same  bias ;  and  they  are  in  the  main  consistently  shaped. 
In  the  Appendix  to  his  Discussions  (p.  567,  sq.)  is  an  articulate 
statement  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Thinkable  System^xtised : 
Alphabet  of  Human  Thought^  containing  his  "matured"  vie^vs. 
All  thinking  is  here  distributed  first  of  all  into  Negative  and 
Positive.  Thinking  is  negative^  (i.  e.  "a  negation  of  thought") 
when  existence  is  not  mentally  affirmed=Nothing.  This  nega- 
tive thinking  is  of  two  kinds,  inasmuch  as  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  conditions  of  positive  thinking  is  violated.  These 
conditions  are  non-contradiction  and  relativity.  Violating  the 
condition  of  non-contradiction,  we  have  the  really  vnjpossUnle 
(nihil  purum).  Violating  the  condition  of  relativity,  we  have 
the  inconceivable  (nihil  cogitabile);  "what  may  exist,  but  what 
we  are  unable  to  conceive  existing.  This  impossible,  the 
schools  have  not  contemplated."  It  is  under  this  last,  that  the 
unconditioned,  the  absolute,  cause,  etc.,  come.  They  are  sim- 
ply inconceivable — impossible  to  thought.  What  now  is  pasi' 
tive  thinking  or  thought  ?  His  general  statement  is,  "  Think* 
ing  is  Positive  (and  this  in  propriety  is  the  only  real  thought), 
when  existence  is  predicated  of  an  object."  It  can  be  brought 
to  boar  only  under  two  conditions  :  1.  Non-contradiction  ;  2. 
Relativity.  As  to  the  first,  Non-contradiction — this  condition 
is  insuperable ;  it  is  a  law  of  thought  as  well  as  of  things. 
To  violate  it,  gives  the  impossible ;  to  satisfy  it  gives  only  tilie 
Notrimpossible.  It  involves  three  laws :  the  logical  laws  of 
Identity^  Contradiction^  and  Excluded  middle.  That  is,  there 
is  no  thought,  no  thinking,  excepting  as  conformed  to  the  laws 
of  logic ;  the  logical  laws  are  the  metes  and  bounds  of  think- 
ing. The  other  condition  of  positive  thought  is  relativity — 
**the  conditionally  relative,  and  not  the  absolutely  or  infinitely 
relative."  Tliis  is  not  a  law  of  things,  but  of  thought;  "for 
we  find  that  there  are  contradictory  opposites,  one  of  which, 
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bj  the  rale  of  Excluded  Middle,  must  be  true,  but  neither  of 
which  can  by  us  be  positively  thought,  as  possible."  Under 
this  come  (omitting  the  divisions)  the  necessary  and  primary 
relations  of  Self  and  Kot-self,  Substance  and  Quality,  Time, 
Space,  and  Degree,  and  a  host  of  contingent  or  derivative  re* 
latious. 

Such  is  Hamilton's  general  theory  of  knowledge,  apart  from 
its  application  to  particular  points.  It  is  repeated  substan- 
tially in  the  same  form  in  different  parts  of  his  Works, — with 
additional  illustrations  in  his  Metaphysics,  p.  526,  seq,,  679- 
681,  and  ZogiCy  Lectures  v  and  vi ;  it  is  also  at  the^basis  of  Man- 
sel's  Prolegomena  Zogica,  and  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Limits 
(f  Religious  Thought.  It  is  tlie  theory  of  knowledge,  on  the 
ground  of  which  all  thought  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  is 
demonstrated  to  be  impossible.  This  particular  application 
of  it  we  do  not  yet  consider,  but  "would  now  only  inquire 
whether  this  be  a  correct  theory  of  all  thought  or  thinking. 

In  this  theory  it  is  supposed  that  all  possible  knowledge  is 
included.  And  what  the  theory  amounts  to  is  tliis — that  all 
real  thought  is  either  logical  thinking,  or  the  thought  only  of 
relations.  K  the  logical  laws  are  violated,  we  have  the  reaUy 
impossible :  if  the  law  of  relativity  is  violated,  we  have  the 
impossible  to  thought  (nihil  cogitabile).  As  far,  now,  as  the 
logical  laws  are  concerned  (resting  on  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction, or  rather,  of  non-contradiction),  these  can  only  give  a 
necessity  of  thought,  but  cannot  give  a  knowledge  of  exist- 
ence. As  Hamilton  himself  says,  the  argument  from  Con- 
tradiction is  "  negative,  but  not  positive ;  it  may  refute,  but  it 
is  incompetent  to  establish.  It  may  show  what  is  not,  but 
never  of  itself,  what  is."  And  further :  "  It  analyses  what  is 
given,  but  does  not  originate  information,  or  add  any  thing, 
tiiroogh  itself,  to  our  stock  of  knowledge."  In  short,  it  may 
be  a  negative  test,  but  cannot  be  a  positive  source  of  know- 
ledge. If  I  want  to  find  out  whether  I  have  an  idea  of  any 
thing  as  existent,  or  as  real,  logic  cannot  tell  me:  the  appeal 
must  be  to  what  is  before  or  behind  all  logic,  that  is,  to  imme- 
diate consciousness.  All  that  these  logical  laws  can  do,  is  to 
keep  me  from  applying  contradictory  predicates  to  any  exist- 
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ence.  But  the  materials  npon  which  logic  works  must  all  be 
taken  from  some  other  source  than  itself.  Knowledge  is  not 
derived  from  these  logical  laws;  ideas  are  not;  truths  arc  not; 
intuitions  are  not,  etc.  Tliis  is  so  evident,  as  soon  as  the  natare 
and  province  of  logic  are  correctly  grasped,  that  it  would 
hardly  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it,  had  not  Hamilton  (as 
may  appear  in  the  sequel)  himself  urged  these  logical  laws 
beyond  their  strict  and  proper  application. 

The  other  form  or  mode  of  positive  thought  is  that  of  reZfl- 
iivityy  or  the  knowledge  of  relations.  And  in  Hamilton's 
scheme,  as  he  himself  expounds  it,  this  mode  of  knowledge  is 
the  only  real  knowledge  of  existence  which  men  can  have. 
Here  is  the  grand  assumption  contained  in  this  Alphabet  of 
Human  Thought.  All  affirmation  of  existence  which  the  mind 
can  make,  all  that  it  can  conceive  to  exist,  is  in  relations,  is 
that  which  is  relative.  All  else,  all  but  relations,  it  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  thought  impossible  to  think — that  is,  to  affirm 
thai  it  exists.  He  does  not  merely  say  that  the  mind  cannot 
grasp  or  comprehend  any  thing  but  relations ;  but  he  says, 
that  thought  cannot  affirm  the  existence  of  any  thing  but  re- 
lations. All  else  is  '^impossible  to  thought."  This  assumption 
is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  whole  theory.  In  its  natare 
and  consequences  it  deserves  a  careful  consideration. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  Sir  W.  Hamilton  means  by 
the  proposition,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  only  relative.  Some- 
times he  uses  it  as  equivalent  to  the  statement,  that  we  can 
know  only  what  is  related  to  us  (subjective);  sometimes  as 
meaning,  that  we  can  know  only  relations,  or  phenomena — in 
distinction  from  knowing  the  essence  or  substance  ;  sometimes, 
and  most  frequently,  he  means  by  it,  that  we  can  be  cognizant 
only  of  the  relative,  the  finite,  the  phenomenal,  in  distinction' 
from,  or  in  opposition  to,  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  and  the  in- 
finite. In  his  summary  about  it  {Metaphysics^  p.  104)  he  says 
**that  knowledge  is  relative;  1*^.  Because  existence  is  not 
cognizable,  absolutely  and  in  itself,  but  only  in  special  modes. 
2^.  Because  these  modes  can  be  known  only  if  they  stand  in 
a  certain  relation  to  our  faculties.  3^.  Because  the  modes, 
thus  relative  to  our  faculties,  are  presented  to,  and  known  by» 
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the  mJDd  only  under  modifications  determined  by  these  facul- 
ties themselves."  On  p.  102,  in  introducing  the  subject,  he 
says :  "  That  whatever  we  know  is  not  known  as  it  is,  but  only 
as  it  seems  to  us  to  J«."  And  in  the  Appencjix,  pp.  688,  689, 
he  has  a  farther  statement  of  the  "  doctrine  of  Relation,"  writ- 
ten in  connection  with  a  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart, 
in  which  he  states  (in  substance)  that  "  every  Relation  supposes 
at  least  two  things,  or,  as  they  are  called,  terms  thought  as  re- 
lative ;"  that  "  a  relation  is  a  unifying  act, — a  synthesis ;  but 
it  is  likewise  an  antithesis;"  and  that  '^ relatives  bxq  severally 
iiscnminaUd;  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  specially  what  is  re- 
ferred, the  other  what  is  referred  to" — the  relative  and  correla- 
tive; tod  further,  '^that  relations  always  coe'xist  in  nature  and 
in  thought" — so  that  "  we  cannot  conceive^  we  cannot  know,  we 
cannot  define  the  one  relative,  without,  pro  tanto,  conceiving, 
knowing,  defining  also  the  other  ;^  and  this  he  says,  is  "  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  that  the  Absolute  (the  non-Eelative)  is 
for  us  incogitable,  and  even  incognizable."  In  another  passage 
(Discussions,  p.  574)  he  makes  the  knowledge  of  the  relative 
to  be  a  synonym  for  a  knowledge  of  "  the  conditioned,  the 
phenomenal,  the  finite."  Taking  these  various  statements 
together,  what  is  the  purport  of  the  doctrine  that  we  know 
only  the  Relative? 

So  far  as  it  asserts,  in  general  terms,  that  we  can  know  only 
what  is  related  to  us  and  our  faculties,  it  is  doubtless  true,  and 
almost  a  truism.     All  knowledge  implies  and  involves  a  rela- 
tion between  the  subject  knowing  and  the  object  known. 
The  act  of  knowing  can  be  construed  only  under  this  relation. 
But  this  manifestly  decides  nothing  as  to  the  character  of  the 
objects  known ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  propositions, 
that  we  can  know  only  relations  and  not  substances,  or,  that 
we  can  know  only  the  relative  and  not  the  absolute.    It  only 
says,  that  we  cannot  know  any  thing,  be  it  relations  or  sub- 
stances, the  relative  or  the  absolute,  without  an  act  of  know- 
ledge in  relation  to  it.     In  knowing  the  absolute,  for  example, 
a  relation  between  us  and  the  absolute  is  implied — that  is,  the 
relation  of  knowing.     It  amounts  to  saying,  that  we  cannot 
blow  any  thing  without  knowing  it. 
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But  let  us  advance  another  step.  The  doctrine  of  relative 
knowledge  may  also  mean,  that  what  we  know  is  known  only 
under  the  modifications  imposed  by  our  faculties  themselves, 
that  is,  the  subject  determines  the  object  This  is  carried  to 
its  extreme  in  the  statement  of  Hamilton  (above),  ^'  that  what- 
ever we  know  is  not  known  as  it  is,  but  only  as  it  seems  to  as  to 
he^  The  doctrine  of  relative  knowledge  then  means,  that  we  do 
not  know  any  thing  as  objectively  real,  but  simply  as  having  a 
subjective  validity  and  worth.  But  Hamilton's  doctrine  of 
perception,  that  we  are  immediately  cognizant  of  the  objective, 
is,  it  seems  to  us,  opposed  to  this.  And  the  true  theory  oi 
knowledge  is  also  opposed  to  it  To  be  sure,  we  know  only 
through  and  by  our  faculties ;  but  may  not  our  faculties  be 
such  as  to  give  us  a  direct,  an  immediate  knowledge  of  objec- 
tive reality  whether  material  or  spiritual?  The  medium  is 
transparent.  This  is  the  case  with  all  intuitions.  In  all  real 
knowledge  the  object  determines  the  subject,  as  much  as  the 
subject  the  object  The  mind  can  know  what  is  entirely  differ 
ent  from  itself;  and  this  Hamilton  himself  concedes,  when  argu- 
ing about  perception.  {Metaphysics^  p.  361,  401,  seq.)  The 
position,  "  that  whatever  we  know  is  not  known  as  it  is,  but 
only  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be,"  also  resolves,  in  its  very  statement, 
all  knowledge  into  an  illusion,  and  a  conscious  illusion  to  boot 
We  know  that  we  know  only  the  seeming;  how  can  we 
know  this,  imless  we  also  know  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  seeming  and  the  real?  and  how  can  we  know  that 
there  is  a  real,  if  all  that  we  know  or  can  know  is  only  a  seem- 
ing ?  Subjective  idealism  is  the  only  consistent  result  of  this 
theory  of  knowledge. — And,  at  any  rate,  granting  the  theory,  it 
is  still  something  very  divei-se  from  the  positions,  that  we  can 
know  only  relations  or  only  the  relative.  It  does  not  begin  tc 
prove  either  of  these  positions.  For,  though  the  mind  can  know 
only  in  a  knowing  relation,  and  though  it  can  know  only  undei 
the  modification  of  its  faculties — the  whole  question  remains. 
Are  these  faculties  such  that  they  can  be  cognizant  objectivelj 
only  of  relations  or  of  the  relative  ?  And  even  if  it  were  showr 
that  we  could  know  only  relations,  it  is  still  to  be  proved  that 
we  can  also  know  only  the  relative  (in  distinction  from  the  ab- 
solute). 
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Can  the  mind,  then,  know  onlj  relations  of  objects  ?  That 
is  the  next  possible  sense  of  the  theory  of  relative  knowledge. 
The  proposition  here  is  in  respect  to  relations  among  the  ob- 
jects of  knowledge,  and  not  to  the  relation  between  the  subject 
knowing  and  the  object  known.  But  here,  again,  very  differ* 
ent  affirmations  may  be  confounded  and  need  to  be  distin- 
guished. The  mind  is  cognizant  only  of  the  relations  of  obj  ects ; 
this  may  mean,  that  as  all  objects  are  related  to  each  other, 
the  mind  knows  the  objects  only  in  these  their  relations ;  or 
it  may  mean,  that  the  mind  knows  only  the  relations  of  objects, 
and  not  the  objects  themselves — only  the  phenomena  and  not 
the  essence  or  substance. 

That  Hamilton,  under  relative  knowledge,  included  the  first 
of  these,  is  apparent  from  his  scheme  of  relativity  {Discussions^ 
p.  567),  where  substance  and  quality,  degree,  etc.,  are  adduced 
as  instances  of  relativity ;  from  his  express  statement  (p.  569), 
that  ^'  the  relations  of  existence"  (that  is,  the  relations  '^  in  the 
object  of  knowledge,  the  thing  thought  about"),  are  what  he 
refers  ta  And  here  what  is  true  in  the  theory  is  perhaps  to 
be  found.  All  the  objects  of  existence  and  of  knowledge  are 
presented  to  us  in  relations ;  no  object  in  being  or  in  thought 
is  isolated,  is  unrelated.  And  we  know  the  objects,  too,  in 
part,  in  a  great  measure  it  may  be,  in  and  through  these  their 
relations.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  we  know  only  the  phe- 
nomena and  not  the  substance,  only  the  activity  and  not  the 
agent,  only  the  relations  and  not  the  objects.  And  this  last 
proposition  is  the  one  which  the  theory  requires.  In  reference 
to  and  against  it  we  urge  the  following  considerations.        ^ 

It  does  not  follow  (1)  from  the  position,  that  in  all  knowledge 
there  is  a  relation  of  the  knowing  subject  to  the  object  known. 
There  may,  there  must,  be  such  a  relation  ;  but,  then,  why  may 
not  the  relation  as  well  be  a  direct  one  between  the  knower  and 
the  object,  as  between  the  knower  and  the  relation  ?  (2)  An  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  relations  is  just  as  difficult  to  be  con- 
ceived as  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  objects.  If  we  can 
know  relations  directly  and  simply,  there  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  knowledge  to  prevent  us  from  knowing  the  objects  as 
well.   While,  if  all  knowledge  is  reduced  to  subjectivity  (if  the 

10 
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subject  determines  the  object),  we  can  no  more  know  objective 
relations  truly  than  any  thing  else ;  and  yet  Hamilton  implies 
that  we  can  trul^  know  these  relations.    (8)  The  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  things  is,  in  many  cases,  precisely  the  most  dif" 
ficnlt  and  inscrutable  part  of  all  our  knowledge.    Thus,  the 
relation  of  self  and  not-self,  that  of  substance  and  phenomena 
eren,  that  of  subject  and  its  attributes,  the  relations  of  body 
and  soul,  the  relation  of  time  to  eternity,  of  bounded  to  abso- 
lute space — here  are  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  inscrutable 
questions  which  perplex  philosophy.    (4)  It  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  know  a  relation,  when  in  ignorance  of 
what  is  related  (i.  e.  of  the  related  objects).    It  is  the  objects 
themselves  that  go  to  make  up  the  relation.    Such  knowledge 
would  be  like  a  knowledge  of  the  copula  between  a  subject  and 
predicate,  while  ignorant  of  the  subject  and  predicate  them- 
selves. In  the  very  relation  the  nature  or  character  of  the  objects 
related  is  expressed.    And  Hamilton,  when  treating  of  the  doc- 
trine of  relations  by  itself  {Metaphysics^  p.  689),  as  we  have 
already  cited  him,  says :  '^  The  relations  (the  things  relative  and 
correlative)  as  relative,  always  coexist  in  nature  and  coexist  in 
thought  .  .  We  cannot  conceive,  we  cannot  know,  we  cannot 
define  the  one  relative,  without,  pro  iantOy  conceiving,  knowing, 
defining  also  the  olher."     (5)  Applied  to  the  relation  of  sub- 
stance and  phenomena,  of  essence  and  attributes  (as  when  it  is 
said  we  know  the  phenomena  but  not  the  substance),  the  very 
law  of  relativity  is  violated,  when  we  say  that  we  know  the 
phenomena  and  do  not  know  the  substance,  for  these  are  mu- 
tually related  terms.    And  since  the  phenomena  reveal  the 
substance  or  essence,  we  certainly  know  as  much  about  the 
essence  as  we  do  about  the  phenomena.    If,  in  any  case,  the 
essence  were  fully  expressed  in  the  phenomena,  we  should 
know  the  full  essence.    As  applied  to  mind,  we  certainly  have 
a  direct  knowledge  of  self  in  every  act  of  consciousness.    And 
as  applied  to  material  or  external  objectB,  we  have  a  distinct 
conception  about  each  individual,  quite  dififerent  from  its  phe- 
nomenal activity.    (6)  Hamilton's  definition,  oft-repeated,  of 
positive  knowledge  is  inconsistent  with  this  theory.    That  de- 
finition is,  that  positive  thinking  is  the  ^^affirmaiion  of  existence.^ 
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'^Thinking  is  poernvE  when  existence  is  predicated  of  an  object" 
Now,  we  do  mentally  predicate  existence  of  substances  and  es- 
sences, as  well  as  of  phenomena ;  we  do  this  so  distinctly  and 
necessarily,  that  we  say  the  phenomenal  is  only  phenomenal, 
and  contrast  it  with  a  permanent,  underlying  nature  or  essence, 
which  we  know  to  be  there.  So  that,  in  fact,  our  positive  think- 
ing is  of  the  substance  and  not  of  the  phenomena.  Else  were 
this  whole  univeTse  to  us  an  "  insubstantial  pageant" 

The  other  form  in  which  the  relational  theory  of  knowledge 
is  held  is,  that  we  know  only  the  relative  in  distinction  from 
the  absolute.     '^  We  think,"  says  Hamilton  {Metaph.  p.  689), 
^one  thing  only  as  we  think  two  things,  mutually  and  at  once ; 
which  again  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  Absolute 
(the  Non-relative)  is  for  us  incogitable,  and  even  incognizable." 
The  general  question  here  suggested  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  absolute,  and  whether  this  be  only  negative,  we  cannot 
now  enter  upon.    We  concede,  that  an  absolute  which  is  not 
related  to  us  and  to  our  powers  of  knowing,  we  cannot  know, 
any  more  than  we  can  know  a  relative,  which  is  not  related  to 
08.     A  non-relative,  in  this  sense,  is  of  course  incogitable.    It 
.  may  also  be  true,  that  we  cannot  know  the  absolute  apart  from 
the  relative — a  merely  abstract  absolute ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
two  may  be  indissolubly  connected.    But  the  real  question  is, 
Can  we  know  the  absolute  as  well  as  the  relative  ?    Can  we 
afi&rm,  in  positive  thought,  the  existence  of  the  one  as  well  as  of 
the  other  ?   And  as  to  this  we  might  ask,  how  can  we  know  even 
the  relative,  without  having  an  idea  of  the  absolute  ?    Are  not 
the  two  terms  correlative  ?    It  seems  to  us,  that  so  far  is  it  from 
being  true  that  we  know  only  the  relative,  that  the  fact  of  the 
case  is,  we  could  not  say  relative,  unless  we  also  thought  dbso- 
lute;  the  former  word  implies  the  latter  just  as  much  as  effect 
implies  cause.    And  when  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  the  absolute  is  that  which  is  most 
positive  in  thought,  and  that  the  stigma  of  negation  is  rather  to 
be  applied  to  the  relative ;  for  ^11  that  is  relative  implies  a  ne- 
gation.   But  we  cannot  now  pursue  this  point  any  further.* 

*  Hamflton  quite  nniformly,  bating  occasioDal  inconsistenciee,  uses  the  words 
•biolate  and  inflnifte^  not  only  as  logical  coDtradictions  of  each  other  (so  that^  e.  9. 
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"  The  Hamiltonian  theory  of  knowledge,  as  we  have  seen,  di- 
vides all  thought  into  negative  and  positive ;  makes  all  posi- 
tive knowledge,  all  that  is  thinkable,  to  be  simply  and  solely  of 
the  relative,  the  conditional,  the  finite,  the  phenomenal.  All 
else  is  really  impossible,  or  impossible  to  thought  Of  course, 
then,  all  that  distinguishes  God  from  the  creature  is,  at  least, 
impossible  to  thought — ^it  surpasses  the  bounds  of  conceivability. 
All  the  predicates  by  which  God  is  defined,  in  distinction  from 
the  phenomenal,  express  inconceivabilities,  are  mere  negative 
notions,  indicate  the  absence  of  thought.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  terms  infinite,  absolute,  first  cause,  substance  or  essence ; — 
immensity,  eternity,  self-existence,  independence  of  being,  etc, 
must  also  fall  under  the  same  category  of  inconceivability. 
And  not  only  so,  but  many  of  the  fundamental  beliefe  of  the 
human  mind,  those  principles  which  formed  the  very  substance 
of  the  common  sense  of  the  Scotch  school— all  of  them,  in  short, 
which  do  not  express  mere  phenomenal  relations,  come  under 
the  same  category.  In  respect  to  some  of  them  (Cause  and  Sub- 
stance, and  even  Free  Will),  Hamilton  concedes  this ;  and  in 
respect  to  others,  the  same  arguments  and  reasons  apply. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  most  important  inquiry,  in  estimat- 

if  Gk>d  be  absolute  he  cannot  be  infinite),  but  so  that  both  are  logical  contradicto- 
ries of  the  relative  and  finite ;  that  is,  as  pure  negations,  non-relative,  non-finite. 
And  he  every  where  implies  that  this  is  their  only  sense.  So  that,  if  ihej 
should  be  taken  as  positive,  the  relative  and  the  finite  would  be  negatived,  would 
be  lost  in  them.  We  may  speak  of  this  more  fully  hereafter.  Dr.  Hlckok,  in  his 
RatumcU  Cosmology^  Chapter  I,  examines  the  idea  of  the  Absolute  in  a  thorough 
manner,  and  makes  the  necessary  distinctions  between  the  absolute  in  the  under- 
standing, and  the  absolute  as  given  in  the  reason.  Professor  Ulrici,  of  Halle,  editor 
of  the  Zeitschrift  f^PhUowphie^  one  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  the  pantheistic 
schemes,  in  a  review  of  Hamilton  (Zeitschrift^  Bd.  27,  p.  62),  says,  that  taking  the 
absolute  as  purely  negative,  it  is  of  course  incogitable ;  but  he  adds  that  here  is  the 
very  question,  namely,  *'  Whether  it  be  a  mere  n^ation,  or  whether  the  negation 
here  is  not  a  mere  consequence  of  the  positive  contents  of  the  idea  of  the  absolute. 
We  maintain  the  latter.  We  hold  that  the  absolute  is  not  conditioned  by  any  thing 
else,  and  so  &r  it  is  the  unconditioned,  but  yet  only  because  it  is  itself  the  positwe 
condition  of  every  thing  else.''  And  he  says  that  Hamilton's  own  principle  that 
'  consciousness  is  only  possible  under  plurality  and  difference,'  neoessitatefl  the  in- 
ference ''that  the  relative  and  conditional,  as  such,  cannot  be  thought  without  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  independent  and  absolute,  which  condition  it  (I  e.  the  reU- 
tiveX  and  therefore  are  themselves  unconditioned." 
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ing  the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned,  how  the  sceptical  resnltSi 
which  seem  to  lie  so  near  at  hand,  are  to  be  avoided.  By  ban- 
ishing all  these  truths  firom  the  sphere  of  reason  and  thought, 
the  absolute  philosophy  was  refuted,  was  annihilated.  But 
Btill  Hamilton  was  a  Scotchman,  and  believed  in  an  infinite 
and  absolute  God,  in  the  immensity  of  space  and  the  eternity 
of  time,  in  cause  and  substance,  in  free  will  and  motion.  To 
his  intellect  they  were  merely  inconceivable,  mere  negatives. 
But  still  they  were — ^they  were  real — they  were  forms  and  modes 
of  being.  His  philosophy,  his  logic,  said  no  to  them ;  but 
something  else  in  him  was  always  saying  ye8»  What  is  that 
something  else  ?  He  could  not  be  a  sceptic,  still  less  a  nihilist, 
even  though  his  intellect  was  perpetually  saying,  nihil  purum 
or  nihil  eogitabile^  to  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  cause. 

And  the  way  in  which  he  tried  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty, 
so  as  to  affirm  what  he  denied,  and  deny  what  he  affirmed, 
seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats,  or  rather 
succession  of  feats,  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  philosophy. 
He  was  like  a  strong  man  bound  by  his  own  logical  withes ; 
and  the  vigor  and  dexterity  of  his  powers  are  no  where  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  hopeless  attempts  and  desperate  theo- 
retic shifts  to  which  he  had  recourse.  He  could  not,  and  would 
not,  accept  the  simple  affirmation  of  reason,  of  consciousness,  as 
to  the  real  being  of  what  is  absolute,  of  cause,  substance,  and 
the  like ;  but  believing  in  them  still,  he  must  somehow  or 
other  make  this  square  with  the  position  that  they  are  negative 
and  inconceivable.  He  did  this,  partly  in  a  psychological  way, 
and  partiy  in  a  logical  way. 

Psychologically,  the  way  he  met  the  difficulty  was  this.  He 
hjpostatized  the  imbecility  of  the  mind  into  a  function,  and 
its  powerlessness  into  a  power,  and  made  the  very  impotence 
of  thought  to  be  the  source  of  all  these  fundamental  ideas.  By 
this  arduous  proce^,  he  seemed  to  think,  that  what  is  negative 
in  thought,  might  still  be  held  as  positive  in  belief;  that  what 
is  logically  inconceivable,  might  be  made  the  firm  foundation 
of  religion  and  ethics.  Beason,  he  says,  does  not  here  de- 
ceive, for  reason  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter ;  it  is  all  out 
of  its  province.    To  reason  it  is  indeed  all  night ;  but  the  very 
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imbecility  of  the  intellect  ushers  ns  into  the  presence  of  the 
most  august  truths,  the  very  negation  of  thought  gives  os  the 
most  positive  and  real  of  our  beliefs.  And  he  rather  prides 
himself  on  this  discovery ;  he  not  unfrequently  boasts  of  it  as 
something  which  has  escaped  ^'  all  preceding  philosophers." 
That  we  do  him  no  injustice  in  these  statements,  will  be  seen 
from  a  few  citations.  In  the  DissertcUtons,  p.  23,  he  says : 
"JBy  a  wonderful  revelation,  we  are  thus,  in  the  very  con- 
sciousness of  our  inability  to  conceive  aught  above  the  relative 
and  finite,  inspired  with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  something 
unconditioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprehensible  reali- 
ty. In  his  Metaphysics^  p.  526 :  '*The  imbecility  of  the  hu- 
man mind  constitutes  a  great  negative  principle,  to  which 
sundry  of  the  most  important  phenomena  of  the  intelligence 
[sic]  may  be  referred."  In  the  same  connection,  speaking  of 
"  necessary  forms  of  thought,"  he  says  there  are  some  which 
"all  philosophers"  have  regarded  as  positive,  but  "which 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  a  totally  different  kind.  In  place  of  be- 
ing the  result  of  a  power,  the  necessity  which  belongs  to  them 
is  merely  a  consequence  of  the  impotence  of  our  faculties ;" 
and  then  he  applies  this  to  space  and  time,  cause,  etc.  (Yet 
still  he  verbally  implies  that  tliey  "  are  necessary  forms  of 
thought.")  In  another  passage,  p.  681,  he  says :  "  These  and 
such-like  impotencies  of  positive  thought  have  been  strangely 
overlooked."  In  the  same  work,  p.  648,  even  ^Hhe  Condi- 
tioned^'*  it  is  said,  is  to  be  viewed,  "  not  as  a  power,  but  as  a 
powerlessness  of  the  mind  ;"  but  this  is  so  strange  a  position, 
that  we  are  bklf  inclined  to  think  there  must  be  a  misprint  in 
the  text.  Once  more,  in  the  Metaphysics^  Appendix  V,  speak- 
ing of  Kant's  conclusive  analysis  of  Judgments,  into  analytic 
and  synthetic^  Hamilton  says,  that  "  he  omitted  a  third  kind 
.  .  .  which  do  not  seem  to  spring  from  a  positive  power  of  the 
mind,  but  only  from  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  conceive  the 
contrary."  And  these  "  negative,  synthetic  judgments,"  he 
adds,  are  equivalent  to  the  Common  Sense  of  Eeid.  The 
truths,  then,  which  Eeid  derived  from  Common  Sense,  Hamil- 
ton derives  from  this  impotency  of  the  mind  to  conceive  either 
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them,  or  the  contrary  of  them.    Would  Beid  have  regarded 
this  as  a  yaUd  support  of  his  theory  ? 

Bat  besides  this  imbecility,  or  impotence  of  tlie  mind,  as  the 
source  of  its  most  vital  beliefs,  Hamilton  also  has  a  logical 
method  of  arriving  at  the  same  result.    Logic,  in  fact,  shows 
us  how  the  mental  imbecility  can  perform  the  operation.    And 
here  is  where  the  theory  becomes  stranger  than  fiction ;  but  it 
is  so  often  reiterated,  that  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  that  its 
author  held  it  to  be  perfectly  valid.    The  phenomenon  to  be 
accounted  for,  let  us  recollect,  is  this :  All  positive  thought 
leaves  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  Oause,  Substance,  etc.,  a 
blank,  a  negation ;  but  yet  we  believe  in  them.    The  absolute 
philosophy  is  annulled  by  the  negation ;  how  is  the  Scotch  faith 
to  be  saved  ?    To  leave  it  all  in  the  position  of  *^  a  negation  of 
all  thought"  would  look  too  much  like  nihilism ;  but  yet,  in 
^  thought"  there  is  no  means  of  rescue.    Is  there  not  some 
method  left}    Yes,  there  in  one  such.    Positive  thinkiug  is 
realized  under  two  conditions,  viz.  the  logical  laws  {non-con- 
tradiction\  and  relativity.    If  the  logical  laws  be  violated,  we 
have  a  mere  impossibility.    But  if  the  law  of  relativity  be 
violated,  we  have,  not  an  absolute  impossibility,  but  only  an 
incogitability  (a  nihil  cogitabile).    But  the  measure  of  thought 
is  not  the  measure  of  being  (of  course  not,  but  is  it  not  the 
measure  of  any  possible  knowledge  of  being  to  us  ?    But  we 
let  that  pass.)    Now — if  it  can  be  demonstrated,  even  though 
we  cannot  conceive  it,  that  this  '^  incognizable  and  incogita- 
ble"  Infinite  and  Absolute  must  still  he — then,  we  may  save  the 
belief,  though  we  deny  that  positive  thinking  has  any  thing  to 
do  with  it    And  it  is  the  attempt  at  such  a  logical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  real  being  of  what  we  cannot  conceive  to  be,  which 
makes  the  specialty  of  Hamilton's  system.    Most  persons  would 
have  thought  it  much  simpler  just  to  say,  the  mind  compels  us 
to  such  belief.    That,  however,  in  Hamilton's  system  would 
leave  the  belief  in  just  a  contradictory  relation  to  the  thought. 
Bat  if  the  logical  law  of  non-contradiction  itself  compels  to 
the  belief,  then  the  triumph  of  logic  is  complete ;  and  the 
Scotch  philosophy  is  saved,  while  the  German  absolutists  are 
annihilated.    And  Hamilton  prepares  for  this  consummation  in 
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▼arious  ways ;  he  makes,  e.  g.  different  sorts  of  necessary  ideas — 
one  sort  being  derived  from  the  mind's  impotency ;  he  proposes 
a  new  division  (as  we  have  seen  above)  of  Kant's  syndetic 
judgments — a  "  synthetic  negative,"  etc.  But  the  consmnma- 
tion  itself  we  must  give  in  his  own  words :  it  is  announced  not 
infrequently  as  '^  a  grand  law  of  thought,"  which  is  to  solve 
the  difficulties  inhering  in  the  philosophy  of  nescience. 

The  first  hint  of  it  is  in  the  article  on  Cousin  {DisowsionSy 
p.  22) :  '^  The  conditioned  is  the  mean  between  two  extremes 
— ^two  inconditionates  exclusive  of  each  other,  neither  of  which 
can  he  conceived  as  possible,  but  of  which,  on  the  principle  of 
Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle,*  one  must  he  admitted  as 
necessary J^  The  mind,  it  is  added, "  is  not  represented  sa  con- 
.  ceiving  two  propositions  subversive  of  each  other,  as  equally 
possible ;  but  only,  as  unable  to  understand  as  possible  either 
of  two  extremes ;  one  of  which  however,  on  the  ground  of 
their  mutual  repugnance,  it  is  compelled  to  recognize  as  true." 
In  the  Appendix,  p.  569,  speaking  of  Relativity,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  positive  thought,  he  says :  ^'  We  should  not  think  it  as  a 
law  of  things,  but  merely  as  a  law  of  thought ;  for  we  find  that 
there  are  contradictory  opposites,  one  of  which,  by  the  rule  of 
Excluded  Middle,  must  he  true,  but  neither  of  which  can  by 
us  be  positively  thought  as  possible."  (Under  this  come,  not 
only  the  Infinite,  but  also  s^AstancQ,  ^'  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  us,  except  negatively"  (p.  570) ;  time  as  infinite  or 
eternal,  and  even  '^  time  present  is  conceivable  only  as  a  nega- 
tion ;"  so  too,  Tnotion  ;  space,  as  either  infinitely  unbounded,  or 
absolutely  bounded  ;  degree,  as  either  absolute  or  relative ;  and 
even  cause  is  resolved  into  this  "  impotence  to  conceive  either 
of  two  contradictories.")    These  same  positions  are  firequently 

*  The  law  of  Ck>ntradiction  is  this :  we  cannot  affinn  and  decj  the  aame  predi- 
cate of  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time.  The  principle  of  Excluded  Middle  (I  ei 
the  middle  between  two  contradictories)  is  this,  that  of  GontradictoiT'  predicates 
we  can  only  affirm  one  of  an  object;  if  one  be  affirmed,  the  other  is  denied.  It  is 
the  principle  of  disjunctire  judgments.  The  first  law  (Non-Contradiction)  sayf, 
Alpha  est,  Alpha  non  e5t— both  propositions  cannot  be  true.  The  law  of  Excluded 
Kiddle  says^  Afd  est  Alpha  out  turn  esi^-one  of  these  assertions  is  true,  the  other 
not    Hamilton's  Logic,  62,  Metaphysics,  626. 
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iterated.    In  the  jUetaphysicSy  ^.  527:  '^Kow,  then,  I  lay 
it  down  as  a  law  which,  though  not  generalized  by  philoso- 
phers, can  be  easily  proved  to  be  true  by  its  application  to 
phenomena :  That  all  that  is  conceivable  in  thought,  lies  be- 
tween two  extremes,  which,  as  contradictory  of  each  other, 
cannot  both  be  true,  bnt  of  which,  as  mntnal  contradictories, 
one  mnsL    For  example,  we  conceive  space — ^we  cannot  bnt 
conceive  space.  .  .  Bnt  space  mnst  be  either  bounded  or  not 
bounded.  These  are  contradictory  alternatives ;  on  the  principle 
of  Contradiction  they  cannot  both  be  true,  and,  on  the  principle 
of  Excluded  Middle,  one  must  he  trueJ^   This  is  then  applied  to 
both  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  space ;  and  to  time,  un- 
der the  same  categories.    This  he  further  says  (p.  548),  is  the 
"  Law  of  the  Conditioned" — "  that  the  conceivable  has  always 
two  opposite  extremes,  and  that  the  extremes  are  equally  incon- 
ceivable ;"  a  law,  "  which,  however  palpable  when  stated,  has 
never  been  generalized  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any  philoso- 
pher" (p.  552).     The  same  law  is  applied  to  Causalil^  at 
length ;   but  of  this  we  cannot  now    speak   further.      One 
other  extract  will  complete  our  materials  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  this  theory.    Speaking  of  the  law  of  Contradiction 
(Appendix  to  Metaphysics^  p.  680),  he  says,  if  left  to  it  alone, 
*'  we  should  be  unable  competently  to  attempt  any  argument  on 
Bome  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  questions.    For 
there  are  many  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  where 
the  solution  necessarily  lies  between  what  are,  to  us,  the  one 
or  the  other  of  two  counter,   and  therefore,   incompatible 
alternatives,  neither  of  which  we  are  able  to  conceive  as 
possible,  but  of  which,  by  the  very  condition  of  thought, 
we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  one  or  the  other 
cannot  but  be ;  and  it  is  as  supplying  this  deficiency,  that 
what  has  been  called  the  argument  from  Common  Sense  be- 
comes principally  useful.''    And  then  he  adds,  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  Contradiction  has  two  forms ;  one,  the  Logical^  is  well 
known  ;  the  other — "  what  may  be  called  the  Psychological 
application — while  it  necessarily  declares  that,  of  Contradic- 
tories, both  cannot,  but  one  must,  be,  still  bilaterally  admits 
that  we  may  be  unable  positively  to  think  the  possibility  of 
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either  alternative.  This^  the  psychological  phasis  of  the  law, 
is  comparatively  unknown,  and  has  been  generally  neglected." 
And  then  follow  the  usual  illustrations  about  Existence,  Space 
and  Time. 

To  this  scheme  it  were 'needless  to  deny  the  merit  of  great 
ingenuity,  and  even  subtlety  of  thought  It  is,  at  leasts  carry- 
ing the  logical  laws  to  their  extreme  limits  of  application ;  even 
if  it  does  not  surpass  these  limits.  It  seems  at  first  sight  to  save, 
what  Hamilton's  general  theory  of  knowledge  left .  hopeless. 
Though,  at  the  same  time,  the  attempt,  by  logical  thinkiDg 
upon  what  cannot  be  thought,  to  demonstrate,  that  we  must 
believe  what  we  cannot  conceive,  would  have  deterred  any 
less  skilful  thinker.  And  has  he  not  after  all  been  caught  in 
the  meshes  of  his  own  logic  ? 

In  considering  this  theory,  we  leave  out  of  account  several 
assumptions  involved  in  it,  which  are  liable  to  objection — or 
at  least  open  to  debate.  One  of  these  is,  the  general  state- 
ment as  to  what  constitutes  positive  thought — that  it  is  found 
only  in  the  sphere  of  the  relative  and  finite.  If  positive 
thought  consists,  as  Hamilton  says,  ultimately  in  the  affirma- 
tion of  existence — why  may  it  not  be  applicable  as  well  to 
absolute  as  to  relative  being  ?  Another  query  would  be  as 
to  the  terms  "thought"  and  '* knowledge"  —  whether  they 
can  be  lawfully  restricted  in  the  same  way.  Still  another 
point  would  be,  as  to  the  nature  even  of  "  negative  thinking" 
— whether  the  "  negation  of  thought,"  in  respect  to  any  ob- 
ject, does  not  involve  a  denial  of  the  real  being  of  that  object, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  know  any  thing  about  it.*    Nor 

*  In  a  note  to  the  second  Edinburgh  edition  of  his  Discussions  (not  found  in  the 
American  edition,  but  cited  by  Caldorwood,  p.  63),  Hamilton  says:  "It  might  be 
supposed  that  Negative  thinking,  being  a  negation  of  thought^  is  in  propriety  a 
negation  therefore  of  all  mental  activitj.  But  this  would  be  erroneous.  .  .  Eren 
negative  thought  is  realized  only  under  the  condition  of  Relativity  and  PositiTe 
thinking.  For  example,  we  try  to  think — ^to  predicate  existence  in  acme  way, 
but  find  ourselves  unable.  We  then  predicate  incogitability,  and  if  we  do  not  al- 
ways predicate,  as  an  equivalent,  (objective)  non-existence^  we  shall  never  err." 
Calderwood,  in  the  connection,  shows  the  inconsistency  between  this  statement, 
and  Hamilton's  previous  strong  assertion — that  in  all  cases  of  negative  thinking 
"  the  result  is  nothing,^    If  positive  thinking  be  the  affirmation  of  existence— 
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will  we  stop  to  comment  on  the  statement  so  often  made,  that 
"  all  which  is  conceivable  in  thought,  lies  between  two  con- 
tradictory extremes,  which  are  both  eqnallj  inconceivable ;" 
though  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  this  statement  al^out ''  what  is 
oonceivable"  (even  if  true)  has  to  do  with  the  case.  It  does 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  logical  inference  about  the  two  con- 
tradictories ;  the  conceivable  is  certainly  not,  in  Hamilton's 
yiew,  the  Eeduded  Middle  between  these  contradictories ;  for 
all  that  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  says,  is,  that  of  two  con- 
tradictory predicates,  we  can  only  affirm  one,  and  must  deny 
the  other. 

But  to  come  to  the  demonstration  itself,  viz.  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle  proves  that  there 
are  cases  of  contradictory  opposites,  one  of  which  must  be 
true,  but  both  of  which  are  equally  inconceivable,  as  e.  g., 
that  space  is  either  bounded  or  unbounded — both  inconceiva- 
ble, one  necessary :  or,  as  Hamilton  abusively  contrasts  the 
terms,  space  is  either  absolute  (completed)  or  infinite  (never 
can  be  completed) ;  it  cannot  be  both  (by  the  law  of  contra- 
diction), it  must  be  one  (by  the  law  of  excluded  middle) ;  yet 
both  are  equally  incogitable.  To  this  process,  and  its  conclu- 
sion, we  urge  the  following  objections: 

(L)  The  demonstration  is  a  logical  one,  and  of  course  must 
involve  a  positive  judgment,  and  positive  thought  in  the  con- 
clusion. The  principle  of  Contradiction  cannot  be  applied 
except  as  there  is  both  an  affirmation  and  a  negation.  In  draw- 
ing the  conclusion,  we  affirm  in  thought  one  of  the  contradictory 
predicates.  Space  is  either  unbounded  or  bounded.  If  we  de- 
cide for  the  unbounded,  it  is  a  positive  affirmation  that  the  un- 
bounded is.  And  Hamilton  himself  can  hardly  state  his  case 
without  implying  the  positive  thinking  which  his  theory  denies. 
He  caUs  it  a  ^^  judgment,"  negative  indeed,  but  still  a  '*  syn- 
thetic negative  judgment."  He  calls  it  "  a  law  of  thoughf^  "  to 
think  the  unknown"  {Metaph.  p.  97),  and  then  says  (p.  99) :  *'It 
is  no  object  of  knowledge."    He  makes  it  to  be  a  **  necessity" 

iMgrndTe  thinkiog  must  mean  *'  that  existence  is  not  attributed  to  an  object.**  And 
how  negatiye  thinking  can  be  no  act  of  thinking,  and  yet  a  "  mental  actiyity,"  it 
ii  osteinlj  dilBcolt  to  diyine. 
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of  thought,  although  it  be  also  negative.  Thus  admittiDg  the 
process  to  be  correct,  it  refutes  his  own  position,  that  the 
thought  in  the  case  is  merely  negative. 

(2.)  But  according  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed  demonstra- 
tion, it  is  utterly  impossible  that  there  should  be  such  a  judg- 
ment, as  he  declares  to  be  logically  necessary.  The  state  of 
the  case  is  this :  we  have  two  absolutely  contradictory,  and 
entirely  inconceivable,  predicates  (the  absolute  and  infinite,  in 
his  sense)  to  be  applied  to  a  given  object.  Now,  if  both  are 
inconceivable,  we  cannot  make  any  distinction  between  them. 
Both  are  to  thought  mere  negations — ^that  is,  one  and  the  same 
thing,  or  rather — nothing.  Consequently  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared—still less  put  as  contradictories.  Thought  sees  a  black 
blank  in  both,  and  consequently  cannot  decide  between  them. 
There  is  no  case  for  adjudication.  But  if  there  be  a  case,  then 
the  inconceivabilities  must  be  conceived,  positively  thought, 
as  different,  and  distinguishable  from  each  other.  If  they  are, 
or  can  be,  so  thought,  then,  one  at  least  of  the  contradictories 
is  not  a  mere  negative.  So  that  either  the  process  cannot  be 
conducted,  or  the  theory  of  negative  thought  is  baseless.  0 

(3.)  But  even  supposing  that  their  inconceivability  did  not 
prevent  a  decision — and  that,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded 
Middle,  one  of  the  contradictories  must  be  true — ^logic  could 
never  tell  us  which  of  them  to  take.  All  that  it  can  do  is  to  put 
the  dilemma  before  us,  and  say,  between  two  negations  of 
thought,  two  inconceivabilities,  make  your  election.  Space  is 
limited  or  unlimited ;  time  has  or  has  not  a  beginning  and  an 
ending ; — neither  is  conceivable,  both  cannot  be  true,  one  must 
be  true.  But  which  is  true  ?  Suppose  I  say  "  limited,"  and 
my  neighbor  says  "  unlimited."  What  here  decides  ?  Logic 
is  speechless.    It  deserts  us  at  the  crisis. 

But  we  make  the  decision,  it  may  be  said,  by«  belief,  by 
common  sense ;  and  this  is  what  the  doctrine  of  common  sense 
means.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  manifestly,  the  logical  laws  are 
not  final,  the  law  of  excluded  middle  does  not  say  the  last 
word ;  there  is  a  power  above  it,  which  is  to  declare,  and  which 
must  declare,  which  of  the  two  contradictory  alternatives  iB 
true,  and  which  is  false.    Logic  merely  brings  the  case  before 
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this  higher  tribanal.  Yon  may  call  that  ultimate  arbiter, 
Common  Sense,  or  Intuition,  or  Season ;  bnt  it  is  there,  and 
sajB  the  last  word,  and  forms  the  final  judgment.  And  that 
judgment  is  the  positive  afiSrmation,  that  real  objective  truth 
belongs  to  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  alternatives.  And  as  we 
have  got  to  come  to  thia  at  last,  why  not  start  with  it  ?  This 
logical  bifurcation  simply  serves  to  set  the  decisions  of  reason 
and  common  sense  in  an  indubitable  light.  As  far  as  affirming 
the  real  being,  the  reality,  of  either  of  the  opposite  poles  is 
concerned,  it  is  siinply  a  grand  impertinence. 

(4.)  Bnt  that  we  must  show  more  fully.    Hamilton's  process 
here  is  a  violation  of  the  very  nature  of  formal  Logic,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  definitions  and  statements.    We  do  not  now 
speak  of  logic  in  the  higher  sense  in  which  some  use  it,  as  in- 
cluding the  laws  of  being  as  well  as  of  thought,  but  of  logic 
as  Hamilton  always  uses  it,  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of  think- 
mg.    Used  in  this  sense,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  give  us 
objective  reality ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.    As  Hamil- 
ton says,  the  argument  from  Contradiction  is  ^'negative,  not 
positive ;  it  may  refute,  but  it  is  incompetent  to  establish.     It 
may  Aow  what  is  not,  hut  never  of  itadf  what  is.    It  is  exclu- 
rively  Logical  or  Formal,  not  Metaphysical  or  real ;  it  proceeds 
on  a  necessity  of  thought,  hut  never  issues  in  a/n,  Ontology  or 
knowledge  of  Meistence.^^    Here  the  metes  and  bounds  of  logic 
are  fairly  and  fully  stated.    But  in  applying  the  laws  of  non- 
contradiction and  excluded  middle  to  the  instances  in  hand — 
instead  of  limiting  the  application  to  the  point,  that  thought 
must  not  violate,  and  must  be  conformed  to,  these  laws,  he 
makes  these  laws  to  determine  ontological  truth.     He  says, 
e.  g.,  that  the  law  of  excluded  middle  declares,  that  one  of  the 
contradictory  alternatives  must  be  true  in  fact.    But  how  does 
the  proposition,  that  space  must  be  either  absolute  or  infinite, 
prove,  that  either   absolute    or  infinite   space   is^  and   still 
more,  which  of  them  it  is  ?  any  more  than  the  proposition, 
that  the  soul  must  be  either  mortal  or  immortal,  proves  the 
being  of  the  soul,  or  its  mortality  or  immortality  ?  *    If  the  law 

^Hamilton,  in  stating  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  {Logic,  p.  59)  seems  to  pre- 
pue  the  waj  for  the  use  he  makes  of  it  in  the  Metaphysics^  sajing,  that  "  it 
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of  contradiction  be  applied,  it  gives,  at  the  utmost,  the  not-im- 
possible, bat  not  the  real. 

(5.)  Still  further,  even  if  none  of  these  objections  hold,  yet 
the  logical  bifurcation,  in  the  alleged  instances,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Hamilton  uses  words,  is  not  exhaustive — ^his  dilemmas 
do  not  include  the  whole — ^his  predicates  do  not  embrace  all 
the  possibilities.  We  here  refer  particularly  to  his  use  of  the 
terms  absolute  and  infinite,  as  contradictory,  and  as  exhaustive. 
Using,  as  he  does,  absolute^  in  the  sense  of  a  completed  whole, 
and  infinite^  as  meaning  a  whole  that  cannot  be  completed,  he 
not  only  sets  these  two  words  in  entire  opposition  (in  this  usage 
being  himself  in  opposition  to  almost  all  philosophers),  but  he 
does  not  recognize  ^q  positive  infinite^  and  the  tmlimited  abso- 
lute; these  do  not  come  within  his  dilemmas.  Space,  e.  g.,  he 
says,  is  either  bounded,  or  unbounded  (the  latter  in  the  nega- 
tive sense,  that  we  cannot  find  its  bounds,  or,  cannot  conceive . 
it  as  made  up  of  limited  parts).  But  space,  as  positive  im- 
mensity, he  does  not  consider.  It  is  not  true,  that  space  is 
only  either  absolute  or  infinite  (in  his  sense),  for  there  is  a  third 
possibility  (and  this  is  the  real  idea)  viz.  that  space  is  above 
and  beyond  all  limits.  And  this  positive  idea  of  infinite  space 
is,  in  fact,  what  enables  us  to  decide  between  the  contradictory 
alternatives  which  he  presents.  So,  too,  of  Time,  of  Cause,  of 
Substance,  etc.  And,  besides,  this  whole  mode  of  ratiocina- 
tion, which  puts  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  the  absolute  and 
the  relative,  in  the  position  of  logical  contradictories,  is  abusive, 
and  may  easily  lead  to  dangerous  consequences — compelling 
us  to  swallow  up  the  finite  in  the  infinite,  or  the  infinite  in 
the  finite.  Instead  of  opening  the  way  to  faith,  it  may  open 
the  door  to  scepticism. 

And,  now,  as  to  the  support  which  this  argumentation  gives 
to  the  philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  to  Faith,  to  Belief  in 
short,  to  Keligion — what  must  we  say  ?  As  to  its  relation  to 
Common  Sense,  the  amount  of  the  matter  is  this :  if  Common 
Sense  be  the  real,  final  arbiter,  this  logical  process  is  superflu* 

onnonnoee  that  condition  of  thought  whioh  compels  us,  of  two  repugnant  notion^ 
which  cannot  both  coexiat^  to  think  either  the  one  or  the  other  as  ezisiing,^ 
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oufl ;  but  if  this  logical  process  be  final,  Common  Sense  is  de- 
throned of  all  itB  Scotch  dignities  and  exaltation.    For,  if  tibis 
Common  Sense  was  any  thing,  it  was  positive  thought,  af- 
firming ultimate  and  absolute  truth.    It  was  not  an  impotency, 
but  the  highest  positive  power,  of  the  human  mind.      But 
in  the  Hamiltonian  system,  it  has  got  to  decide  between  al- 
tematives,  both  of  which  are  "a  negation  of  all  thought." 
It  puts  us  in  the  position,  as  he  himself  expresses  it — that 
**  our  capacity  of  thought  is  peremptorily  proved  incompetent 
to  what  we  necessarily  think  about ;"  and,  can  language  ex- 
press a  more  violent  contradiction  ?     This  whole  scheme  un-. 
dermines  Common  Sense,  or  Common  Sense  undermines  the 
scheme.    The  case  is  the  same  with  Belief.*    This  system  an- 
nuls Belief,  or  Belief  annuls  the  system.    For  the  system  calls 
upon  belief  to  decide  aflBrmatively  in  favor  of  an  absolute 
negative ;   it  leaves  to  belief  no  positive  object  of  thought. 
Btin  farther,  how  can  the  belief  be  construed,  excepting  as 
aflbming  the  existence  of  that  which  is  believed  ;  if  this  exist- 
ence be  affirmed,  it  is  positive  thought,  according  to  Hamil- 
ton's own  definition  of  positive  thought ;  if  the  existence  is  not 
affirmed,  the  belief  is  nugatory.    But  if  the  belief  in  an  abso- 
lute being  affirms  ks  real  existence,  if  positive  thought  be  in- 
dispensably involved,  then,  too,  all  positive  thinking  is  not 
of  the  relative  and  the  finite.    In  short,  if  in  belief  there  is 
thought,  the  system  is  refuted ;  if  in  belief  there  is  no  thought, 
belief  is  annihilated.    And  what  a  wonderful  w6rk  belief  is 
called  upon  to  perform !    It  is  called  upon  to  decide  between 
two  equally  inconceivable  and  absolutely  contradictory  posi- 
tions; to  decide,  that  one  of  these  inconceivabilities  has  a  real 
existence,  and  the  other  not;   and  to  do  this  without  any 
thought  whatever.    Its  decision  must  not,  cannot  be,  a  thixugkt; 

*  Very  few  statements  as  to  the  nature  of  Belief  occur  in  Hamilton's  works.  In 
his  Logic,  p.  377,  he  sajs:  "Elnowledge  is  a  certainty  founded  upon  insight  Be- 
fief  is  a  certainty  founded  upon  feeling."  P.  386 :  "We  cannot  believe  without 
some  coDsdousDeas  or  knowledge  of  the  belief;  and,  consequently,  without  some 
ooQKioosneaB  or  knowledge  of  the  object  of  belief"  But  he  dismisses  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  knowledge  and  belief)  simply  saying,  that  it  is  "  one  of  the  most 
A\fRrr\\x  problems  of  metaphysics.*'  And  in  his  MeUiphysics^  the  amount  of  what 
he  myn  is,  **  that  belief  precedes  knowledge.*' 
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for  if  it  is,  the  theory  is  exploded.  And  the  final  dilemma  h 
this :  if  the  object  of  faith  be  purely  negative  and  incogitable 
it  is  also  incredible ;  if  it  is  credible,  it  cannot  be  merdy  neg 
ative  and  incogitable.  The  ''  intellectual  intuition"  of  Schell- 
ing  is  reason  itself,  when  Compared  with  a  blind  faith  in  negtr 
tions. 

The  bearings  and  relations  of  this  system  become  of  stil] 
higher  importance,  when  viewed  in  respect  to  Religion.  For 
according  to  it,  all  the  predicates  by  which  we  define  God  in 
contrast  with  the  world,  express  what  is  utterly  inconceivable^ 
mere  negative  thought,  and  even  "  the  negation  of  the  verj 
conditions  under  which  thought  is  possible."  There  is  a  wide 
chasm  between  belief  and  reason  —  and  no  bridge  spans  the 
gulf.  Faith  is  on  one  side — the  intellect  is  on  the  other ;  and 
what  the  intellect  declares  to  be  negative,  faith  declares  to  be 
positive.  On  these  principles,  the  conflict  between  faith  and 
reason  is  one  that  can  never  be  adjusted.  And  this  negatioi 
of  thought  in  respect  to  deity,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  nol 
merely  in  respect  to  hi)n  as  infinite  or  absolute,  but  it  extendi 
equally  to  him  as  cause,  as  substance,  as  creator ;  it  does  not 
concern  merely  his  relations  to  space  and  time,  but  also  his  re 
lations  to  the  world  as  the  product  of  his  power.  For  this  ne 
gative  thought,  when  logically  carried  out,  as  Hamilton  him 
self  now  and  then  seems  to  intimate,  covers  the  case  of  all  ooi 
primary  beliefs,  excepting  the  laws  of  logic,  the  axioms  o 
mathematics,'  and  time,  space,  and  existence  as  finite.  Thesi 
latter  beliefs  are  positive ;  but  all  other  beliefs  are  negative  U 
thought  This  is  the  inmost  sense  of  the  Hamiltonian  system 
It  makes  metaphysics  impossible,  except  as  a  science  of  th< 
phenomenal ;  ethics  impossible,  except  as  a  classification  o 
duties ;  cosmology  impossible,  except  as  it  is  merely  inductive 
and  theology  impossible,  as  the  science  of  the  sciences. 

In  our  examination  of  Hamilton's  system  in  this  article,  w( 
have  confined  ourselves  to  his  general  theory  of  knowledge 
without  investigating  its  application  to  particular  ideas  anc 
truths.  If  his  general  theory  be  shown  to  be  unsatisfactory 
it  will  be  more  easy  to  judge  about  the  particular  instances 
When  opposed,  it  has  generally  been  by  refuting  him  in  re 
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spect  to  particnlar  ideas ;  and  many  who  have  done  this  have 
implied  or  conceded  the  truth  of  his  general  principles  about 
knowledge.  But  the  core  of  Hamilton's  system  is  in  his 
theory  of  knowledge.  This  is  neither  Scotch  nor  German  ;  it 
is  a  cross  between.  Its  German  elements  refute  its  Scotch 
common  sense ;  its  Scotch  sense  is  irreconcilable  with  its  ex- 
treme Kantianism.  It  is  the  ingenious  attempt  of  a  strong 
intellect  to  extricate  itself  from  metaphysical  difficulties  by 
logical  laws.  But  neither  metaphysics  nor  theology  can  allow, 
that  logic  is  either  the  source  or  the  measure  of  the  fundamen- 
tal traths  of  human  reason. 


Art.  VnL— the  ANTE-NICENE  TRDflTAEIANISM. 

By  Pro£  Boswsll  D.  Hitohoook,  D  J). 

The  Chubch  op  the  Fiest  Three  Centuries  ;  or,  Notices  of  the 
Lives  and  Opinions  of  some  of  the  Early  Fathers,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  illustrating  its  late  Ori- 
gin and  Gradual  Formation.  By  Alvan  Lamson,  D.D.  Bos- 
ton :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.,  245  Washington  street.  1860. 
870.    Pp.  352. 

Of  historical  treatises  upon  the  first  three  Christian  centuries, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  end.    No  period  of  equal  lengtli 
has  been  already  more  frequently  handled,  or  is  likely  to  be 
more  frequently  handled  in  the  time  to  come.     From  every 
prominent   stand-point,  whether  ecclesiastical   or   doctrinal, 
scholarly  and  thinking  men  are  eager  to  interrogate  these 
heroic  centuries,  and  make  them  lend  their  support  to  foregone 
conclusions.   German  fertility  in  this  department  of  authorship, 
80  long  ago  wondered  at,  is  still  astonishing.    English  scholar- 
ship, always  strongly  moved  in  this  direction,  received  a  new 
impulse  from  the  Pusey  excitement  of  some  five  and  twenty 

11 
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years  ago.  Amoogst  ourselves,  within  the  last  two  yeaiS)  four 
elaborate  histories  of  the  first  three  centuries  have  appeared, 
representing  as  many  widely  different  communions.  The 
Boman  Catholic  version  of  this  pregnant  period  has  been  given 
by  Manahan  ;*  the  Episcopal  version  has  been  given  by 
Mahan  ;t  the  German  Beformed  by  Schaff  ;:|:  and  now  at  last, 
the  Massachusetts  Unitarianism  has  uttered  its  voice.  Of  these 
rival  works,  the  first  named,  by  Dr.  Manahan,  is  by  much  the 
least  critical  and  vigorous.  Dr.  Mahan,  of  the  Episcopal  Sem- 
inary in  this  city,  has  written  modestly  and  well.  Our  esti- 
mate of  Dr.  Schaff's  book  has  been  given  in  a  previous  number 
of  this  Kkview.§  Dr.  Lamson's  aim  in  writing  is  distinctly 
avowed  upon  the  title-page.  The  position  he  assumes  is  not  a 
new  one,  but  is  maintained  with  no  little  ingenuity  and  cleve^ 
ness,  free  use  being  made  of  the  more  important  German  mono* 
graphs  and  other  recent  literature  pertaining  to  the  subject 

Diverse  judgments,  fortified  by  appeals  to  precisely  the  same 
authorities,  are  sufficiently  abundant  and  sufficiently  easy  in 
every  department  of  human  inquiry ;  but  in  no  department 
more  abundant  or  more  easy,  than  in  this  of  Church  Hbtory, 
and  most  of  all  in  its  earliest  period.  Whether  it  be  doctrine 
that  is  investigated,  or  whether  it  be  only  polity  or  ritual, 
Christians  of  every  creed  and  of  every  connection  betake  them- 
selves to  the  first  three  centuries,  confident  of  finding  what 
they  go  in  quest  of.  A  phenomenon,  at  first  sight  so  incon- 
sistent with  common  literary  fairness  and  candor,  is  easily  ex- 
plained when  we  come  to  consider  the  scantiness  of  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  the  history  has  to  be  constructed.  With 
such  a  paucity  of  decisive  documents,  somewhat  relieved,  it  is 
true,  by  the  recent  recovery  of  lost  works,  J  but  not  very  likelj 

*  Triumph  of  the  Gatholio  Church  m  the  Earlj  Age&  Bj  AmbroBO  Uanaimn, 
D.D.    New  York.    1859.    Svo,  pp.  672. 

t  A  Church  History  of  theFirst  Three  Centuries.  BjMilo  Mahan,  D.D.  Kew- 
York.    1860.    Pp.428. 

X  HiBtory  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  Sohaff,  D.D.  From  the  fiirtii  of 
Ohrifit  to  the  reign  of  Constantine.    New- York.    1859.    Pp.  635. 

§  Vol  I,  pp.  318-26. 

I  Such,  for  example,  as  the  Pe  Faio  of  Bardesanes,  and  the  Apdhjfy  of  Meliton, 
which,  however,  are  of  slight  value  when  oompaied  with  the  PhiUimiphmniBna  of 
HippolytuB.  • 
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to  be  enriched  materially  by  any  future  discoveries,  it  is  by  no 
means  strange  that  men  of  such  diverse  polities  and  creeds 
should  compose  such  diverse  histories.  Each  finds  what  he 
carries,  and  sees  what  he  himself  is.  The  verdict  cannot,  of 
course,  in  every  case  be  equally  just,  but  it  may  in  most  cases 
be  equally  honest. 

Of  all  the  matters  in  controversy,  belonging  to  the  period  of 
which  we  now  speak,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  including  that 
of  the  Person  of  Christ,  as  then  discussed  and  determined,  holds 
the  first  place,  holds  it  not  only  by  virtue  of  its  intrinsic  im- 
portance, central  as  it  is  to  the  whole  Christian  system,  but 
also  by  virtue  of  the  relative  attention  bestowed  upon  it  at  the 
time.  If  any  doctrine  was  canvassed  to  any  pui-pose,  it  was 
this.  Nay,  it  might  almost  be  said,  that  of  the  more  salient 
doctrines  of  our  system,  this  alone  was  canvassed.  Anthro- 
pology received  comparatively  little  attention.  Eschatology 
underwent  a  premature  and  unhealthy  development,  occasioned 
in  part  by  the  outward  distresses  of  the  times,  but  still  more, 
perhaps,  by  the  relationship  it  held  to  the  Person  of  the  Be- 
deemer.  In  fine,  the  one  thing  above  all  others,  about  which 
the  church  concerned  itself,  was  the  proper  rank  to  be  assigned 
to  Christ.  It  ought  not,  tlierefore,  to  be  difficult  to  come  to 
an  understanding  of  the  Patristic  theology  on  this  point.  In- 
genuous inquirers  ought  not  to  be  very  widely  at  variance  in 
regard  to  the  opinions  on  this  subject  actually  entertained  and 
expressed  by  the  early  Fathers.  If  learned  and  sagacious  cri- 
ticism may  be  relied  upon  to  settle  any  question  of  interpreta- 
tion, it  surely  ought  to  be  relied  upon  to  settle  this. 

And  yet  there  are  diversities  of  interpretation,  though  not 
now  so  much  amongst  the  acuter  and  more  practised  critics, 
as  amongst  those  who  write  rather  for  the  masses.  Many 
points  once  in  dispute  between  the  representatives  of  rival  sys- 
tems or  schools,  are  now,  in  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the 
ripest  scholars  of  whatever  theological  bias,  regarded  as  settled. 
Decisions  have  been  reached  and  registered,  which,  however 
dbtasteful  to  unorthodox  polemics,  are  not  likely  to  be  reversed. 
The  writings  of  the  Fathers  who  flourished  before  the  Council 
of  Nice,  have  undergone  SQch  inquisition,  and  have  been  ex- 
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pounded  with  so  much  solid  learning  and  so  mnch  judicial 
breadth  and  fairness,  that  the  ground  of  controversy  is  greatly 
narrowed  from  what  it  was.  The  way  has  thus  been  prepared, 
and  the  time,  we  think,  has  nearly  come,  for  a  dispassionate 
and  final  judgment  on  this  long-debated  question  of  the  Ante* 
Nicene  Trinitarianism.    * 

The  present  faith  of  Christendom  we  know ;  it  is  on  record 
in  terms  as  precise  as  human  language  will  permit  For  sub- 
stance of  doctrine,  Dr.  Lamson  finds  the  well  nigh  universal 
belief  confronting  him  in  the  Westminster  Confession :  In  one 
God  three  persons,  coessential,  coequal,  and  coetemal.  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  ;*  in  Christ  two  natures,  complete  and 
distinct,  indissolubly  united  in  one  Person,  without  conversion, 
composition,  or  confusion,  very  God  and  very  man.f  He 
Nicene  formula,  it  is  well  known,  defines  the  relations  of  only 
the  first  two  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  But  this  is  admitted  to 
be  a  matter  of  no  material  moment,  since  the  consubstantiality 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  if  distinctly  aflSjmed,  paves  the  way 
for  an  equally  distinct  affirmation  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
Spirit  with  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  alleged  am- 
biguity of  the  phrase  dfwovaiov  tw  Trarpt,  "  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father,'*  is  of  little  or  no  importance.  Whether  un- 
derstood in  the  modern  sense  of  numerical  identity  of  substance, 
or  in  the  ancient  sense  of  generical  identity  of  substance,  the 
purpose  of  those  who  employed  it  at  Nice  clearly  was,  to  assert 
that  the  Son  is  God  just  as  absolutely  and  strictly  as  the  Father 
is.  The  opponents  of  Athanasius  at  the  Council  were  willing 
to  worship  Christ  and  call  him  God,  but  they  were  not  willing 
to  call  him  ofioovaiov  tw  Trarpt,  precisely  because  tliey  under- 
stood it  to  express  Divinity  in  the  highest  sense,  and  precisely 
for  this  reason  was  the  phrase  insisted  upon.    This  point  estab- 

*  '*  In  Deitatis  unltate  personae  tres  sunt  unioa  ejusdomque  eesentiao,  potentiae 
ac  aotemitatis ;  Deus  Pater,  Deus  Filius,  ac  Deus  Spiritus  Sanctua'*    Coo£  Gap. 

2,  §3. 

f  "  Adeo  sane  ut  naturae  duae,  integrae,  perfbctao,  distinctaeque  Deltas  ac  hn- 
maoitas  in  ana  eademqne  persona  indlfisolubili  nexu  coDjonctae  Aierint^  aine  oon- 
Torsione,  compositione,  ant  oonftiaione.  Quae  quidem  persona  vere  Deus  est  ac 
vere  homo,  onus  tamen  Christua,  unicus  inter  Deum  et  hominum  Mediator."  Cani 
Cap.  8,  §  a.  . 
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lished  on  the  basis  of  the  Baptismal  formula,  the  completed 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  follows  in  due  time  as  a  sheer  necessity 
of  logic. 

But  was  this  the  theology  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers? 
Were  they  Trinitarians  in  the  Nicene  sense  ?  Bishop  Bull,  in 
his  celebrated  "  Defensio  Fidei  Nicaenae,"  is  thought  by  Baur 
to  have  gone  too  far  in  contending  that  this  was  their  theology, 
and  that  they  were  Trinitarians  in  the  strict  iN'icene  sense  ;^ 
erring  as  much,  on  the  one  side,  in  not  admitting  the  incom- 
pleteness and  immaturity  of  their  statements,  as  Petavius  had 
erred,  on  the  other  side,  in  exaggerating  that  incompleteness 
and  immaturity. 

Dr.  Lamson,  like  Priestley  before  him,  not  content  with  deny- 
ing that  the  Ante-Kicene  Fathers  were  Trinitarians  in  the 
Nicene  sense,  has  written  his  book  to  show  that  they  were  not 
Trinitarians  in  any  sense.  His  language  is :  "  We  believe  and 
trust  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  for  the  original  and  distinc- 
tive features  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  as  held  by  the  learned 
&theT8  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  we  must  look,  not  to 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  nor  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles, but  to  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  Platonists.  In  consist- 
ency with  this  view,  we  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
was  of  gradual  and  comparatively  late  formation ;  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  a  source  entirely  foreign  from  that  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures ;  that  it  grew  up  and  was  ingrafted  in 
Christianity,  through  the  hands  of  the  Platonizing  Fathers ; 
that  in  the  time  of  Justin,  and  long  after,  the  distinct  nature 
and  inferiority  of  the  Son  were  universally  taught,  and  that 
only  the  first  shadowy  outline  of  the  Trinity  had  then  become 
Tisible."t  Such  is  the  banner  under  which  our  author  takes  up 
his  line  of  march  through  the  first  three  centuries.    Seven  chap- 

^  See  his  Prtmmkim,  §  9 :  *'  ScQioet  hio  opens  et  incoepti  nostri  soopns,  hoc 
intdtotnm  est,  ut  dare  ostendamos,  quod  de  Fllii  divinitate  contra  Ariom  aliosque 
haeretioos  stataenmt  Patres  Nicseni,  idem  reipsa  (qoanquam  aliis  fortasse  noimuii- 
quam  rerbis,  alioqae  loquendi  modo)  docuise  Patres,  ac  Doctores  ecclesiffi  probates 
•d  unmn  omnes,  qui  ante  tempera  Synodi  Nicseoa)  ab  ipsa  usque  apostolorum  aetate 
floraenml" 
.  t  Sm  PP-  33,  34. 
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ters  are  devoted  to  Justin  Martyr  and  his  opinions ;  four  chap* 
ters  are  devoted  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  his  times ;  seven 
chapters  to  Origen  and  his  theology ;  four  chapters  to  Anus  and 
the  Arian  controversy ;  and  two  to  Eusebius  the  historian ; 
after  which  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ancient  Hymnology,  An- 
cient Art,  and  the  Festivals  of  the  early  Church  are  considered, 
each  in  two  chapters.  In  the  merely  biographical  and  literary 
portions  and  aspects  of  the  work,  the  author's  task  is>  in  the 
main,  creditably  achieved,  excepting,  of  course,  amongst  other 
similar  tokens  of  the  writer's  theological  bias,  his  portrait  of 
Athanasius,  which  is,  in  the  whole  spirit  of  it,  eminently  un- 
genial  and  unjust.  The  book  is  greatly  lacking,  however,  in 
completeness  as  a  professed  exposition  of  the  genesis  and  growth 
of  the  doctrine  which  he  impugns.  He  passes  silently  over  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  who  are  the  proper  link  of  connection  between 
inspired  and  uninspired  teaching,  omits  Irenseus,  whose  tone 
so  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  makes 
no  mention  of  Dionysius  of  Rome,  whose  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  put  forth  more  than  sixty  years  before  the 
Council  of  Nice,  was  subsequently  approved  by  Athanasius, 
and  accepted  by  the  Church  at  large,  as  indicating  the  true 
middle  way  between  the  opposing  heresies  of  Arianism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Sabellianism  on  the  other.  Such  omissions  are 
hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  a  work  which  undertakes  to  ex- 
pound the  Ante-Nicene  theology.  They  may  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  special  pleader,  but  they  cannot  help  on  to  its  settle- 
ment the  great  question  under  debate. 

In  replying  to  Dr.  Lamson,  we  are  not  required  to  make  out 
that  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  in  their  statements  of  doctrine, 
were  clear  and  self-consistent  Trinitarians  in  the  Nicene  sense ; 
it  may  be  admitted  that  they  were  not.  Whatever  of  crude- 
ness  and  inconsistency  we  may  encounter  and  acknowledge,  it 
will  be  enough  to  show,  as  we  are  confident  it  can  be  shown, 
that,  in  general,  they  entertained  opinions,  the  complete  and 
logically  consistent  development  of  which  was  the  Nicene 
Creed.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  oak  was  once  a  sap- 
ling, while  yet  we  contend  that  it  never  was  any  thing  else 
than  an  oak.    It  was,  we  believe,  by  a  healthy,  normal  proceas 
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of  growthi  that  the  Trinity  of  simple  faith,  after  much,  discus- 
sion, became  the  sharply  determined  Trinity  of  science ;  so  that 
the  Fathers  at  each  successive  Council,  as  point  after  point  was 
settled,  could  declare  truly  enough  that  such  had  been  the 
belief  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning.  In  essence,  though 
not  in  form,  there  had  been  a  Catholic  consent  which  answered 
to  the  famous  rule  of  Vincentius :  "  Quod  ubique,  quod  semper, 
quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est." 

Dr.  Lamson,  we  think,  has  altogether  misinterpreted  the 
early  Fathers,  as  we  propose  to  show  in  the  sequel ;  not  wit- 
tingly, we  trust,  but  because,  in  obedience  to  his  theological 
prepossessions,  he  has  assumed  a  point  of  view  which  renders 
a  just  interpretation  impossible.  But  before  proceeding  to  ex- 
amine the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  who  thus  stand  charged 
with  having  derived  their  notions  of  the  Trinity  from  Pagan 
philosophers,  and  not  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  scrutinize  these  alleged  sources  of  the 
doctrine.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  try  to  show 
that  the  Christian  Trinity,  as  developed  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  cannot  have  proceeded  from  any  Pagan  philosophy. 
In  the  next  place,  we  shall  try  to  show  that  there  was  a  recog- 
nized and  legitimate  basis  for  this  development  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, And  then,  in  the  third  place,  interrogating  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  in  the  light  of  their  true  historic  position  thus 
determined,  we  shall  endeavor  to  indicate  the  steps,  by  which 
the  doctrine  in  question  was  brought  to  its  final  statement. 

I.  We  are  first  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as 
developed  by  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  cannot  have  come  from 
any  Pagan  philosophy. 

That  the  "  Pagan  Trinities"  so  called,  Brahminical,  Budd- 
histic, and  Platonic,  offer  points  of  striking  and  instructive  re- 
semblance to  the  Christian  Trinity,  cannot  be  questioned.  Nor 
need  it  be  said  that  they  were  wholly  without  infiuence  upon 
the  speculations  of  the  Ante-Nicene  period.  But,  for  obvious 
reasons,  there  has  been  at  intervals  a  disposition,  sometimes 
in  one  quarter  and  sometimes  in  another,  palpably  to  exag- 
gerate both  the  resemblance  and  the  infiuence.    The  Platonic 
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Fathers  themselves,  some  of  whom  never  laid  aside  the  philoso- 
pher's cloak,  only  claiming  that  they  had  found  in  Christianity 
a  new  and  better  philosophy,  and  anxions  to  recommend  the 
new  doctrines  to  their  old  associates,  very  naturally  sought  to 
justify  the  more  profound  of  the  Christian  mysteries,  even  the 
Trinity  itself,  by  an  appeal  to  the  writings  of  Plato.  That  they 
may  have  carried  back  into  these  writings  a  meaning  never  in- 
tended by  Plato  himself,  we  are  surely  at  liberty  to  presumOi 
without  impeaching  either  their  honesty  or  their  intelligence. 
Newly  discovered  truth  always  sheds  a  light  backwards  as  well 
as  forwards.  That  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  were  in  fact  thus 
charged  with  a  meaning  not  their  own,  is  now  very  generally 
believed.  The  Neo-Platonists,  a  little  later,  in  their  imposing 
attempt  to  rival  and  supplant  Christianity,  had  a  less  worthy, 
though,  perhaps,  still  stronger  motive  impelling  them  in  the 
same  direction.  The  Galilean  religion  would,  of  course,  be 
stripped  of  its  grandest  doctrinal  renown,  if  it  could  only  be 
shown  that  its  sublimest  tenet  was  either  a  discovery  of  human 
reason,  or  else  as  Proclus  pronounced  it,  a  Divine  tradition, 
older  not  only  than  the  Apostles,  but  older  than  the  Greek 
philosophy  itself.  Hence  the  emphasis  put  upon  this  doctrine 
by  the  Neo-Platonists  of  Alexandria,  of  Rome,  and  of  Athens. 
Later  still,  by  some  hundreds  of  years,  the  English  Platonists 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  such  as  Henry  More,  Cudworth,  and 
Norris,  in  their  commendable  eagerness  to  vindicate  at  every 
point  the  rationality  of  the  Christian  faith,  were  easily  per- 
suaded to  make  too  much  account  of  the  Platonic  Trinity.  If 
afterwards  Csesar  Morgan,  roused  by  what  appeared  to  him  an 
excessive  reverence  for  the  Platonic  philosophy,  leaned  too 
strongly  in  the  opposite  direction,  he  has  certainly  done  good 
service  in  demanding  a  more  wary  and  searching  criticism  of 
the  passages  in  question.*  In  our  day,  attention  is  called  afresh, 
not  merely  to  the  Trinity  of  Plato,  but  to  those  hitherto  sup- 
posed older  Trinities  of  the  Orient,  which  a  certain  class  of 
scholars  amongst  us  are  fond  of  parading  as  rivals  of  the  Christ- 
ian Trinity,  foreshadowing  it  and  preparing  its  way  before  it 

*  *<  An  Investigation  of  the  Trinity  of  Plato  and  Philo  Judaeus."    By  Caesar 
Morgan.    London.    1795.    Reprinted  in  1853.    Pp.  166. 
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Bat  a  closer  inspection  of  these  Pagan  Trinities,  when  pnt 
eide  bj  side  with  the  Christian  Trinity,  discloses  dissimilarities 
so  radical  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  imagine  an  historical 
connection  between  them  and  it  The  points  of  contrast  are 
of  greater  moment  than  the  points  of  resemblance.  Indeed, 
60  marked  is  this  contrast  as  to  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether 
these  Pagan  Triads,  as  they  may  more  properly  be  called, 
ought  ever  to  be  called  Trinities  at  all.  The  hypostatical  dis- 
tinction, which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
nowhere  appears  in  any  one  of  them. 

In  tl^e  Hindoo  theology  we  find  Brahm,  the  impersonal  Ab- 
solate,  unfolding  into  the  Trinity  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva. 
Waiving  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  this  conception,  which 
Hardwick  thinks  has  been  greatly  overrated,*  whatever  its 
date  may  be,  it  is  but  a  poor  rival  of  the  Christian  Trinity. 
The  system  to  which  this  conception  belongs,  is  essentially  Pan- 
theistic, embracing  the  worship  of  nature,  which  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  impersonal  Brahm.  And,  doubtless,  it  was 
by  observing  nature  in  her  endless  cycles  of  production,  growth, 
and  decay  in  order  to  reproduction,  that  the  Hindoo  mind  was 
led  to  personify  and  worship  these  three  properties  as  Brahma 
the  Creator,  Vishnu  the  Preserver,  and  Siva  the  Destroyer. 
That  they  are  not  hypostases  in  unity,  is  plain.  The  imper- 
Bonal  Brahm  was  never  worshipped.  Even  Brahma  is  not 
worshipped  by  the  masses,  and  has  but  one  temple  in  India.t 

The  Buddhistic  Trinity  bears  a  still  fainter  resemblance  to  the 
Christian.  Buddhism  knows  no  Creator,  self-existent  and  eter- 
nal. Worlds  are  constantly  forming  and  dissolving.  Souls 
are  constantly  coming  and  going.  The  beginning  of  existence 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Buddhas  appear  at  wide  intervals, 
to  be  oracles  of  wisdom  to  men.:]:  Sakyamuni,  the  founder  of 
this  system,  who  died,  according  to  the  Chinese  chronology, 
950  B.a,  according  to  the  Ceylonese,  543  b.o.,§  appears  to 

*  See  his  **  Christ  and  Other  Masters."  Part  Second.  Eeligions  of  India.  Cam- 
bridge, England.     1866. 

f  Stuhr  and  Elphinstone,  as  cited  bj  Hardwick,  p.  35. 

I  See  Hardy's  **  Eastern  Monachism,"  pp.  4-6. 

§  l£ax  Miiller,  in  his  "  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literatore,**  1859,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  neither  of  these  dates  is  reliablei 
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have  taught  no  Trinity.  The  doctrine  was  of  later  birth,  in  the 
Baddhistic  monasteries.  The  basis  of  it  is  Dnalistie.  First  is 
Buddha,  Intelligence ;  and  over  against  this,  Dharma,  Matter ; 
and  then  Sanga  is  added  as  a  mediator  between  the  two. 
^  The  Platonic  Trinity  is  greatly  in  advance  of  both  these.  In 
regard  to  Plato  himself,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  as  observed 
by  Ackermann,*  that  he  is  the  most  Christian  of  all  the  ancient 
philosophers.  That  he  was  no  Pantheist,  is  plain  enough. 
Equally  plain  is  it,  that  he  was  not  a  Dualist,  in  the  grosser 
sense  of  this  word.  The  vXtj  of  his  system,  if  eternal,  appears, 
in  most  cases  at  least,  to  have  been  a  logical  rather  than  a 
physical  entity ;  the  necessary  condition,  rather  than  the  mate- 
rial, of  creation.  And  yet  his  system  gravitated  towards  Du- 
alism, in  that  he  did  not  rise  to  the  conception  of  absolute 
creation.  That  he  believed  in  the  personality  of  God,  is 
hardly  to  be  denied,  although  Schwegler  thinks  this  doctrine 
fairly  excluded  by  the  logic  of  his  system.  In  regard  to  his 
Trinitarianism,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  decisive  passa- 
ges occur  in  writings  now  not  generally  allowed  to  be  genuine, 
namely,  the  JEpinomis  and  the  EpisiLes.  But  throwing  these 
out  of  the  account,  there  remains  in  other  writings,  whose  gen- 
uineness is  not  disputed,  the  Trinity  of  Td  dyai^6v  or  Td  fv  ;  Not%, 
x6yog  or  "LotfAa ;  and  -l^vxfi :  which  may  be  translated,  the  Gh)od  or 
the  One ;  Intellect,  Word  or  Wisdom ;  and  Soul.  Without  tedi- 
ously debating  the  question,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  best 
critics  are  now  agreed,  that  these  three  are  not  hypostases^  and 
of  course  cannot  have  furnished  the  pattern  of  our  Christian 
Trinity.  Had  this  been  the  source  of  the  doctrine,  NoD^  rather 
than  Aoyoj  would  have  been  the  term  for  the  second  Person  in 
the  Godhead.  Whether,  therefore,  we  regard  the  essence  or 
the  form  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  idea  of  its  having  been 
derived  from  Plato  is  wholly  inadmissible. 

And  yet  these  Pagan  Trinities  have  their  significance.  Pan- 
theistic, or  purely  subjective,  though  they  be.  They  need  not 
be  called  echoes  of  a  primitive  revelation,  as  has  been  so  often 

*  *'  Das  Christliche  im  Plato  and  in  der  platoniaoheii  Philoeophie."    Yon  D.  0. 
Aokdrmann.    Hamburg.    1835. 
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alleged.*  As  mere  forms  of  human  speculation,  thej  have  a 
sufficient  interest  of  their  own,  indicating,  as  they  do,  the  un- 
willingness of  the  human  mind  to  rest  in  a  naked  unity.  In 
the  face  of  such  speculations,  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  idea 
of  God  as  One,  is  any  more  agreeable  to  reason  than  the  idea 
of  God  as*  Three.  Personified  operations  or  attributes,  of 
course,  could  never  become  hypostases;  but  minds  familiar 
with  such  representations  might  the  more  easily  be  brought  to 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  on  this 
subject 

IL  We  are  next  to  show,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
as  developed  during  the  first  three  centuries,  had  a  recognized 
and  legitimate  basis  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures. 

In  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  we  do  not  claim 
that  they  reveal  a  Triune  God  ;  this  revelation  being  held  in 
reserve  until  the  Son  of  God  had  appeared  in  the  flesh.  But 
we  do  claim  a  foreshadowing  of  this  revelation  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  appears  to  have  been  designed,  as  it  did  in  fact 
serve,  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  revelation ;  a  foreshadow- 
iDg  so  impressive  as  to  have  set  the  Jewish  mind  in  motion 
towards  the  final  goal. 

It  may  not  be  well  to  make  much  account  of  the  plural 
Elohim  as  usually  employed  in  connection  with  a  verb  in  the 
singular.  But  whether  it  be  the  plural  of  majesty,  as  com- 
monly assumed,  or  an  intensive  form  of  speech  designed  to  ex- 
press the  inner  completeness  and  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  as 
soggested  by  Delitzsch ;  from  the  Unitarian  stand-point  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  thought  strange,  that  the  use  of  the  plural 
should  have  been  thus  encouraged  amongst  a  people,  whose 
special  mission  it  was  to  withstand  the  Polytheism  of  the  age. 

*  For  example,  by  Heoiy  More,  who  saja :  **Admit  that  the  ancient  Fathers 
were  Platonista,  and  brought  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  into  the  Church  of  the 
Christians,  it  does  not  straight  follow,  that  it  is  therefore  a  Pagan  or  Heathenish 
mjsteiy ;  Pythagoras  and  Plato  having  not  received  it  from  Pagans  or  Heathens, 
bat  from  the  learned  of  the  Jews,  as  sundry  authors  assert ;  the  Jews  themselves 
in  long  succession  having  received  it  as  a  Divine  tradition ;  and  such  is  Platonism 
acknowledged  to  be  by  Jamblicus,  who  says  it  is  (juT-oaoipia  deoirapudoToc,^^  Mya* 
tery  of  OodUnesa^  Book  1,  Chap.  ^  §7. 
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Kor  would  we  press  the  text,  '*  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness,"  although  the  early  Fathers  attached  so 
much  importance  to  it 

Of  quite  another  type,  liable  to  no  such  criticism,  are  those 
intimations  of  plurality  in  the  Godhead,  which  make  the 
strongest  impression  upon  us  in  our  reading  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Even  in  the  Pentateuch  there  is,  palpably,  a  two-fold 
representation  made  of  God,  as  the  unrevealed  and  the  re- 
vealed, or,  as  Tholuck  describes  it,  of  God  as  he  is  in  himse^ 
and  as  he  is  ^  ^Ae  world.  As,  for  example,  in  the  15th  chapter 
of  Genesis,  where,  several  times  over,  in  the  account  given  of 
the  appearance  of  God  in  vision  to  Abram,  "  the  Word  of  Je- 
hovah" is  the  term  employed.  And  in  that  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  the  83d  chapter  of  Exodus,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
face  of  God  can  never  be  exhibited  to  men,  only  the  bcu^;  by 
which  is  meant,  that  his  absolute  and  eternal  essence  is  con- 
cealed, while  yet  he  has  a  revealer,  in  some  sort  distinct  from 
himself,  though  essentially  one  and  the  same.  So  when  Moses 
(Exodus  33 :  12,  13)  entreated  Jehovah  to  accompany  him  in 
the  desert,  the  reply  was  (14  v.),  "  my  face  shall  go."  In  an- 
other passage  (Exodus  23  :  20, 21),  an  Angel  is  promised,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  God's  name  is  in  him,  that  is,  the  Divine 
attributes,  or  God  himself.  Of  this  same  revealer  of  God 
Isaiah  speaks  (63  :  9),  where  he  calls  him  '^  the  angel  of  his 
face."  The  Psalmist  (33  :  6)  also  says :  "  By  the  loard  of  Je- 
hovah were  the  heavens  made,"  There  is  thus  an  intimation 
of  plurality,  plurality,  at  least,  in  the  economy  of  revelation, 
which  must  needs  have  made  an  impression  upon  every  pro- 
foundly reflective  mind.  This  intimation,  it  is  true,  is  as  yet 
comparatively  slight  and  guarded,  not  suggesting  the  idea  of 
distinct  persons  immanent  in  the  Godhead ;  and  for  the  best 
of  reasons,  since  Polytheism  was  at  that  time  the  special  peril 
of  the  Hebrew  mind. 

But  when  the  Jews  returned  from  their  exile  in  Babylon, 
with  their  Monotheism  so  sternly  fixed,  there  was  no  longer 
any  special  need  of  caution  on  that  score  ;  the  idea  of  plural- 
ity in  the  Godhead  might  bo  entertained  with  little  danger  of 
its  running  into  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  Gods.    Accordingly 
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we  find  in  the  Apocryphal  books  a  decided  advance  in  this 
thought  of  ploralitj.  The  idea  of  distinct  personalities  of  some 
sort  in  the  substance  of  the  Godhead,  it  is  evident,  was  gradn* 
ally  assuming  a  settled  form.  The  term  Wisdom^  of  such  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  these  books,  appears  to  be  in  transition 
from  the  impersonal  conception  to  the  personal,  from  personi- 
fication (as  in  Prov,  8  :  22),  to  hypostasis.  In  Ecclesiasticus, 
for  example  (1 : 1-10 ;  24 :  5,  8, 14),  it  appears  to  be  only  per- 
sonification, as  in  Proverbs ;  while  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
probably  of  a  later  date  (7 :  22-26),  the  idea  appears  to  be  very 
Uke  that  of  hypostasis."^ 

In  the  Targums,  the  two  most  important  of  which,  that  of 
Onkelos  and  of  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets,  are  now  assigned, 
by  the  most  competent  critics,  to  the  first  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  we  »find  the  idea  fully  developed,  that  God 
never  appears  acting  inmiediately  upon  the  world,  but  always 
through  the  agency  of  another.  As,  for  instance,  in  G^n.  3  : 8, 
which  reads,  '^  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
walking  in  the  garden,"  one  of  the  Targums  gives  it :  ^'  And 
they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  God."  And  so, 
whenever  God  is  represented  as  saying  or  doing  any  thing,  it 
is  commonly  under  the  title  of  the  Word  of  God.  And  what 
is  more,  this  Word  of  God,  as  noticed  by  Olshausen,  is  repre- 
sented as  identical  with  the  Shekinah,  Shiloh  and  Messiah. 
Now  whether  Philo  went  any  farther  than  this  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  moment  in  this  connection.f  The  idea  of 
plurality  is  plainly  enough  a  Jewish  idea,  resting  on  a  strong 
Monotheistic  basis,  but  steadily  unfolding,  through  personifica- 
tion, towards  a  distinct  hypostasis  of  the  revealing  Word. 

*  "  Vapor  eft  enim  virtatU  Dei,  et  emanatio  quaedam  eat  daritatis  onmipotentia 
Dei  aincera.**  Book  of  Wiadom  7  :  25.  In  the  23d  verse,  this  apirit  of  Wiadom 
ia  deacribed  aa  ''hmnaaua,  benignua,  atabilia,  certiia,  aecnraa,  omncm  habena  yirtn- 
tem."  This  book  is  aappoaed  to  have  been  written  one  hundred  yesup  or  more 
B.C. ;  while  opinions  in  regard  to  the  date  of  Eccleaiasticua  range  from  300  to 

180  B.C. 

f  Domer,  Zehre  von  der  Person  Christi,  voL  1,  p.  23,  contends  that  Philo*8 
Logos  was  not  a  distinct  hTpoatasia.  Moat  other  eminent  critica  are  of  the  con- 
trary opinion,  although  Semisch,  in  his  monograph  on  Justin  Martyr,  admits  that 
Phiio  does  not  keep  conatantly  in  view  the  strict  personality  of  his  Logoa 
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Daality,  indeed,  is  all  there  is  as  yet,  bnt,  at  any  rate,  a  bald, 
unbroken  unity  is  no  longer  possible ;  the  Jewish  mind  is  man- 
ifestly drifting  towards  qnite  another  conception  of  the  God- 
head, so  that,  if  Fhilo  affirms  the  personality  of  the  Logos,  he 
only  completes  a  process  which  had  long  been  tending  towards 
that  issue. 

That  our  Lord  himself  did  not  tak^  up  this  idea  of  the 
Logos,  and  carry  it  on  to  its  full  hypostatical  development,  so 
far  from  being  strange,  is  simply  in  keeping  with  the  peculi- 
arly practical  tone  and  genius  of  his  teaching.  But  he  cer- 
tainly prepared  the  way  for  this  further  development  by  abun- 
dant declarations,  which,  cannot  be  interpreted,  without  vio- 
lence, from  any  other  than  the  Trinitarian  stand-point.  As 
when  he  said  of  himself,  nplv  ^Appaafi  yeveaOcu,  iy&  elfu^  "Be- 
fore Abraham  began  to  be,  I  eternally i4m,--  John  8  :  58  ;  "I 
and  my  Father  are  one,"  John  10  :  30 ;  and  "  my  Father  work- 
eth  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  John  5  :  17,  which  the  Jews,  who 
heard  him,  v.  18,  understood  to  be  a  claim  to  equality  with 
God.  Not  to  omit  that  remarkable  passage,  John  10 :  17, 18, 
in  which  he  represents  the  plenary,  and  of  course  Divine, 
power  which  he  had  over  his  own  life,  as  the  secret  of  the  ac- 
ceptableness  of  his  atoning  sacrifice.  As  to  the  distinct  hy- 
postatical existence  of  the  third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  that 
would  seem  to  have  been  declared  by  Christ  with  sufficient 
clearness,  both  in  what  he  said  of  "  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  Matt.  12 :  31  comp.  with  Mark  3  :  29,  and  in  his 
promise  to  send  the  Comforter,  John  15 :  26,  having  previously 
said,  John  14 :  26,  that  the  Father  would  send  him.  Such 
passages,  entirely  in  harmony,  on  the  Trinitarian  theory,  with 
other  passages  which  set  forth  the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  are,  on  the  Unitarian  theory,  quite  inexplicable  by  any 
fair  method  of  interpretation.  Finally,  these  elements  of  the 
doctrine  in  question  were  all  combined  by  Christ  himself  in 
the  Baptismal  formula,  which  was  to  meet  every  believer  at 
the  threshold  of  the  Church,  and  stand  through  all  time,  as  the 
briefest  and  most  comprehensive  statement  possible  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Had  Christ  been  merely  a  messenger  of  God, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  only  a  Divine  influence,  this  formula  would 
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be  misleading,  not  to  say  altogether  inappropriate,  and  might 
better  have  been  in  the  name  of  God^  and  of  his  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  now  we  have  it  '^  in  the  name  of  the 
Father^  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'*  thus  corre- 
qK>nding  precisely  with  the  Trinitarian  conception  of  the 
Godhead. 

Passing  on  to  the  Epistles,  we  find  this  Trinitarian  formula 
of  Baptism  loudly  echoed  in  the  Apostolic  benedictions ;  the 
Omega,  at  once,  and  Alpha  of  the  whole  economy.  In  the 
more  formal  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  it  is 
important  to  be  observed,  that  the  way  is  led,  not  by  the  in- 
taitiye  John,  but  by  the  dialectic  Paul.  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  62,  nearly  if  not  quite  twenty  years,  probably,  before  the 
Qospel  of  John  was  written,  Paal,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
lians,  1 :  15, 17,  speaks  of  Christ  as  ^^  the  image  of  the  invisible 
Gtod,"  e/iccov  r&v  dew  tov  doparov,  by  whom  all  things  were  cre- 
ited,  who  is  before  all  things,  and  by  whom,  or  rather  in  whom, 
ip  [avTw],  all  things  exist,  crwedTTyicc  *  The  relation  which  this 
lustains  to  the  Jewish  speculations  in  regard  to  the  Logos,  is 
too  obvious  to  require  remark.  In  the  9th  verse  of  the  2d 
chapter  it  is  added :  ^*  For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily."  The  same  view  of  the  Logos  as  the  re- 
vealer  of  the  ineffable  God,  appears  in  Hebrews  1:3,  '*  Who 
being  the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person  ;"  written  probably  before  tlie  year  70,  whoever  may 
have  been  the  author. 

With  respect  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  bold  attempt  ot 
Baur  to  get  rid  of  its  authority  in  this  matter  of  the  Logos,  by 
pushing  down  the  date  of  its  composition  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  has  signally  failed.  John  1 :  9  appears  to 
have  been  quoted  by  Basilides  as  early  as  125  A.D.t  Accord- 
ing to  Ewald,  this  Gospel  was  written  about  80  a.d.J     Its 

•  CoL  1:17,*'  ADd  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist,"  is  the 
niding  in  our  English  rersion.  For  rhetorical  oonvenienoei  I  have  used  the  rela- 
tive instead  of  the  personal  pronoun,  besides  giving  what  is  considered  by  the  lex- 
ioographere  a  more  exact  rendering  of  awafnjKe, 

f  See  the  Philosophmnena  of  Hippolytus,  7 :  22. 

X  GtscMchU  des  VdOcea  Jerad,  vol  7,  p.  217. 
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Apostolic  authorship  and  authority  will  not  probably  be  much 
questioned  in  the  time  to  come.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how 
honest  interpreters  can  be  greatly  at  variance  in  regard  to  what 
it  teaches  about  the  Person  of  Christ.  John,  as  a  Jew,  under- 
stood very  well,  of  course,  the  drift  of  the  Jewish  mind,  as  al- 
ready described.  He  saw  it  moving  on  towards  plurality  in 
the  Godhead,  emphasizing  the  idea  of  the  unrevealed  and  the 
revealed  Jehovah.  Jehovah  was  ineffable,  the  Logos  was 
his  revealer ;  two  in  form,  but  one  in  essence.  With  this  Jew- 
ish notion  in  full  view,  John  sits  down  to  indite  his  GospeL 
Three  men  before  him  had  written  memoirs  of  Christ,  com- 
mencing with  his  appearance  in  the  flesh.  He  goes  farther 
back.  "In  the  beginning,"  he  says,  "was  the  Logos,"  by 
which  he  means  from  eternity,  for  in  the  Jewish  apprehension 
of  the  matter,  the  Logos  was  as  ancient  as  God  himself.  This 
Logos,  he  continues,  "  was  with  God ;"  that  is,  there  was  in 
some  sense  society,  and  consequently  a  plurality  of  Persons  in 
the  Godhead.  But  then,  to  conserve  the  Divine  unity,  he  adds 
immediately,  that  "  the  Logos  was  God."*  Tlie  Logos,  then, 
was  eternal,  was  with  God,  and  therefore  somehow  distinct 
from  God,  and  yet  was  God.  The  Logos  was  thus  an  eternal. 
Divine  Person,  and  yet  not  another  God,  since  he  was  God 
himself.  Having  thus  defined  the  Logos,  with  which  Jewish 
speculation  was  so  busy,  the  Evangelist  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  Logos,  the  revealer  of  God  every  where  referred  to  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  face  of  God,  the  Angel  of  the  old  theocracy, 
had,  in  these  latter  days,  become  incarnate,  embodying  himself 
in  the  Man  of  Nazareth ;  and  so  the  transient  theophanies  of 
the  elder  dispensation  had  given  place  at  last  to  a  permanent 
incarnation.  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation 
would  seem  to  be  taught  in  the  18th  verse  of  this  chapter : 

*  In  tho  Greek,  kcU  dedc  fiv  6  Xoyoc,  Oedf  is  without  the  article,  of  which  some 
critics  have  so  far  taken  advantage,  as  to  claim  that  the  word  must  needs  bo 
employed  in  a  subordinate  sense.  But  Greek  usage  permits  a  noun  in  the  predi- 
cate without  the  article,  and  also  permits  the  predicate  to  precede  the  copula.  The 
use  of  the  article  would  have  made  Qedc  mean  God  the  Father ;  so  says  Erasmus, 
as  dted  by  Tholuck ;  so  also  Winer.  The  Evangelist  wished  to  designate  simply  the 
Divine  essenca 
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^'  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  :  the  only  begotten  Son, 
which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ^  he  hath  declared  him." 
The  incarnation  of  the  eternal  Logos  is  again  affirmed  by  John 
in  the  first  verse  of  his  first  epistle :  "  That  which  was  from  the 
beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled 
of  the  word  of  life." 

Such  are  the  more  important  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
in  the  Apocrypha,  in  the  Targnms,  and  in  the  Kew  Testament, 
bearing  npon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  developed  daring 
the  first  three  Christian  centuries.  If  they  do  not  justify  that 
development,  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  justified  by  any 
thing  short  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  word  Trinity  in  the 
Scriptures. 

{Tole  continued.) 

12 
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Cl^tological  anb  ^ittraru  Jfntelligmtie. 


••• 


Tischendorf's  Sinai  Codex.  The  Studitn  und  Kritihai.  Hell  4, 1890, 
has  more  particular  accounts  of  this  remarkable  Codex  than  haye  elsewben 
been  published.  It  was  first  discovered,  1845,  by  the  Archimandrite  Por- 
phyry, and  described  in  his  Russian  Travels,  1866.  Tiscbendorf  has  yid^ 
cated  its  high  antiquity.  The  general  character  of  the  ms.  can  be  seen  in 
the  Codex  FridericoAugustanus,  as  published  by  Tiscbendorf  in  fac-simile, 
184G  ;  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  .uncials,  but  more  regular  than  the  Vatican  na 
— between  the  Vatican  and  the  Alexandrine  Codex  (A).  The  higher  age  ol 
the  Sinai  Codex  is  supposed  to  be  indicated  in  the  fact  that  the  initial  letters 
of  the  divisions,  though  in  the  margin,  are  not  larger  than  the  rest,  nor  io 
any  way  ornamented.  There  are  neither  accents  nor  breathings,  and  but 
few  points.  The  material,  like  the  Vatican  Codex,  is  a  costly  parchment- 
such  as  even  Origen  did  not  use, — mentioned  only  after  the  persecutions. 
The  us.  then,  it  is  inferred,  cannot  bo  before  811,  nor  yet  much  later. 
Three  is  no  division  of  the  Gospels  into  chapters  in  the  original  writing, 
cither  of  this  or  of  the  Vatican  ;  the  only  two  mss.  in  which  this  fails.*  A 
later  hand  (different  ink)  has  added  them  in  the  Sinai  Codex  as  &r  as 
the  middle  of  Luke.  As  Eusebius  introduced  these  divisions  into  chapters, 
and  as  they  were  soon  generally  adopted,  it  is  inferred  that  this  ms.  must 
have  been  written  before  his  time.  Other  circumstances,  pointing  to  the 
same  conclusion,  are  the  facts  that  this  ms.  puts  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
and  a  part  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  after  the  Apocalypse,  as  if  they  were 
canonical,  which  Eusebius  denies  (Eccl.  Hist  III,  25) ;  and  that  it  puts  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  between  the  Pauline  and  the  General  Epistles ;  wfaik 
Eusebius  classifies  them  before  the  Pauline.  The  Vatican  ms.  has  the  order: 
the  Acts,  the  General  Epistles,  and  then  the  Pauline ;  and  this  is  the  order 
assigned  by  Athanasius  and  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 

That  both  the  Vatican  and  Sinai  Codices  are  of  Egyptian  origin,  is  argued 
from  the  interchange  of  I  and  EI,  etc.  Amon^  the  important  contributioDi 
to  textual  criticism  are  the  following :  In  Jiphcsus  is  wanting  at  the  iM^rin- 
ning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians — as  in  the  Vatican ;  and  Basil  testmcs 
that  it  failed  in  the  codices  of  his  time  (about  870).  The  passage  about  the 
three  heavenly  witnesses  (1  John  v,  7),  is  also  wanting ;  as  is  also  the  ac- 
count of  the  adulteress  (John  vii,  53  to  viii,  11) ;  and  the  whole  of  the  doM 
of  Mark's  Gospel  (Mark  xvi,  9-20).  In  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  it  reads,  "who" 
instead  of  God ;  this  is  probably  the  oldest  testimony  extant — the  pastonl 
epistles  not  being  in  the  Vatican  Codex.  The  Vatican  Codex  also  ladts  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  are  contained 
in  this  Sinai  ms.      The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Studien  tmd  KritUam 
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Pvx)po6es  a  new  edition  on  the  basis  of  these  two  with  the  aid  of  Origen ; 
\tbr  aboYe  all  the  strife  of  parties  and  personal  interests,  must  every  theolo- 
E^^n  Talue  the  purity  of  the  word  of  God." 

The  publication  of  the  complete  Sinai  tic  Codex,  will  be  in  1862 ;  but 
^eanwhile  a  full  account  of  it,  by  Prof.  Tischendor^  has  been  published  by 
^rockhaus  of  Leipzic,  yiz,  Notitia  Editlonis  Codicis  Bibliorum  Sinaitici, 
Auspiciis  Imperatoris  Alexandri  II  susceptse.  Accedit  Catalogus  Codicum 
^Jnper  ex  Oriente  Petropolin  perlatorum;  item  Origenis  Scholia  in  Pro- 
^bia  Salomonis,  partim  nunc  primum,  partim  secundum  atque  emendatius 
cdita.  Cum  duabus  Tabulis  Lapidi  incisis.  4°,  8  Thlr.  10  Ngr.  The  first  part 
of  this  work  will  give  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  manuscript,  its  con- 
tents, and  its  claims  to  a  high  antiquity ;  a  list  of  more  than  600  important 
nrious  readings  in  the  New  Test. ;  26  columns  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Test, 
184  of  the  New  Test ;  and  also  the  whole  of  the  text  of  Barnabas  and  Her- 
nias. The  second  part  will  give  an  account  of  the  other  manuscripts,  viz. 
13  palimpsests  in  Greek,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Slavic,  etc  ;  20  Greek  manuscripts, 
Kveral  of  them  being  uncials ;  and  60  other  works  in  various  languages. 
One  of  these,  from  the  9th  century,  makes  important  additions  to  the  Hexapla. 
There  is  also  a  Ghreek-Egyptian  astrolabe  of  a  unique  character.  The  third 
urt  will  contain  extracts  from  other  manuscripts,  examined  in  the  East, 
rat  not  brought  back.  One  of  these  fills  up  a  gap  in  the  12th  Book  of  the 
Histories  of  Diodorus  Siculus ;  another  contains  Origen's  Scholia  to  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

A.  Theiner  is  continuing  his  publication  of  works  from  the  Vatican  treas- 
ores.  He  has  just  published  at  Rome,  in  folio  (price  $20),  Vetera  Monu- 
nenta  Polonise  et  Lithuanis  Gentiumque  finitarum  Historiam  illustrantia, 
etc 

The  Rayal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Copenhagen  in  May.  Among  its  publications  during  the  last  year,  presented 
by  the  Secretary,  Prof.  C.  C.  Rafn,  are  a  new  volume  of  the  Annals  of 
Northern  Archaeology  and  History,  with  remarks  on  Beowolf  and  on  the 
Dame  of  Lodbrok  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  Fred.  Schiem ;  on  the 
Sanskrit  root  is  the  verb  Vera  by  L.  Warming ;  the  Elucidarius  in  Icelandic 
l>y  Conrad  Gislason ;  Historical  Notices  of  Bisliop  Linderich  and  Archbishop 
Unnc  of  Bremen,  by  Kocrigsfeldt,  etc.  Some  specimens  of  vernacular  E^qui- 
naux  literature  from  Greenland  were  presented  by  Henry  J.  Rink.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  Lexicon  Poeticum  Antiquaj  Lingu83  Septentrionalis, 
by  the  late  Sveinbiom  Egilsson  will  soon  be  issued,  as  also  another  volume 
of  tile  Memoires  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  time  when  artillery  were 
first  used ;  a  common  date  has  been  the  siege  of  Chioggia,  1870.  Froissart 
nwntions  cannon  at  the  siege  of  Quesnoy,  1310.  M.  Lacabave  found  docu- 
>»nt8  in  ttie  archives  of  Florence  which  spoke  of  cannon  as  in  use  in  1326. 
M.  Loredan  Larchdv  in  the  May  number  of  the  Revue  Europeene  shows  that 
tbey  were  used  in  defence  of  Metz  in  1324,  when  that  city  was  besieged  by 
tbe  kine  of  Bohemia. 

BlaehwoocTs  Magazine  for  September  contains  an  article  on  the  flint  in- 
stnuncnts  found  at  Abbeville,  France,  supposed  to  indicate  a  high  antiquity 
fcf  the  race.  He  visited  the  gravel-pitd  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens  last  August, 
wd  closes  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  question  with  the  following  sum- 
naiy  of  his  conclusions : 

**1.  To  the  question.  Are  the  so-called  flint  implements  of  human  work- 
"^•nahip,  or  the  result  of  physical  agencies  ?  my  reply  is,  They  bear  unmis- 
tabbly  the  indications  of  having  b^n  shaped  by  the  skill  of  man. 
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"  2.  To  the  inquiry,  Does  the  mere  association  in  the  same  deposit  of  the 
flint  implements  and  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  prove  that  the  artificers 
of  the  flint  tools  and  the  animals  coexisted  in  time  ?  I  answer,  That  mere 
juxtaposition,  of  itself^  is  no  evidence  of  contemporaneity,  and  that  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  fossil  bones  the  age  of  the  human  relics  is  not  proven. 

**  3.  To  the  query,  What  is  the  antiquity  of  the  Mammalian  bones  with 
which  flint  implements  are  associated  ?  my  answer  is,  That,  apart  from  their 
mixture  with  the  recently-discovered  vestiges  of  an  early  race  of  men,  these 
fossils  exhibit  no  independent  marks  by  which  we  can  relate  them  to  human 
time  at  alL  The  age  of  the  Diluvium  which  embeds  the  remains  of  the 
extinct  Mammalian  animals  must  now  bo  viewed  as  doubly  uncertain — 
doubthil  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  coincidence  with  the  age  of  flint  imple- 
ments— and  again  doubtful,  even  if  this  coincidence  were  established,  from 
the  absence  of  any  link  of  connection  between  those  earliest  traces  of  man 
and  his  historic  ages.*'  |*  Upon  the  special  question  involved  in  this  general 
query.  What  time  must  it  have  required  for  the  physical  geogn^hy  adapted 
to  the  Pachyderms  of  the  antedilvuian  period  to  have  altered  into  that  now 
prevailing,  suited  to  wholly  different  races  ?  the  geological  world  is  divided 
oetween  two  schools  of  interpretation — the  Tranquillists,  who  recognise 
chiefly  nature's  gentler  forces  and  slower  mutations,  and  the  Paroxysmists, 
who  appeal  to  her  violent  subterranean  energies  and  her  more  active  sur&ce 
changes/' 

'*  4.  To  the  last  interrogation,  How  far  are  we  entitled  to  impute  a  high 
antiquity  to  these  earliest  physical  records  of  mankind  from  the  nature  of 
the  containing  and  overlying  sedimentary  deposits  ?  my  response  again  is, 
that  as  the  two  schools  of  geologists  now  named  difier  widely  in  their  trans- 
lation into  geologic  time  of  all  phenomena  of  the  kind  here  described,  this 
question,  like  the  preceding,  docs  not  admit,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  of  a  specific  and  quantitative  answer. 

**  In  conclusion,  then,  of  the  whole  inquiry,  condensing  into  one  expression 
my  answer  to  the  general  question,  Whether  a  remote  pre-historic  antiquity 
for  the  human  race  has  been  establLshed  from  the  recent  discovery  of  speci- 
mens of  man's  handiwork  in  the  so-called  Diluvium  ?  I  maintain  it  is  not 
proven,  by  no  means  asserting  that  it  can  be  disproved,  but  insisting  simply 
that  it  remains  not  proven.^^ 

The  Swiss  savans  are  also  now  engaged  in  a  discussion  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  period  during  which  the  human  species  has  existed.  M.  Col- 
lomb  admits  that  man  had  an  existence  before  the  oldest  glaciers,  and  was  a 
cotemporary  of  the  mammoth.  M.  Lastet  seeks  to  prove  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  animal  world,  including  man,  survived  all  the  changes  of  the  quater- 
nary or  diluvian  period.  M.  Gaudin,  a  noted  botanist,  subscribes  to  this 
view,  and  strengthens  it  by  a  comparison  with  the  vegetable  world.  M. 
Pictet  asserts  that  the  zoological  population  of  the  globe  was  not  modified  in 
the  change  from  the  diluvian  to  the  modem  period. 

Chowlson's  Remains  of  Ancient  Babylonian  Literature,  from  Arabic  tran;:- 
lations,  are  noticed  by  many  of  the  foreign  journals  as  containing  yaluable 
and  new  materials  proving  the  high  state  of  culture  in  Babylon  in  early 
times.  These  Arabic  translations,  ascribed  to  Abu  Beker,  date  probably 
from  about  the  tenth  century.  The  dissertations  are  on  Nabatean  agriculture 
— a  minute  account  showing  some  scientific  knowledge ;  on  poisons — prov- 
ing that  toxicology  was  well  known ;  on  astronomy  and  geology,  bj  Tenke- 
lusha,  who  probably  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  out  used 
old  Chaldean  documents.  There  is  also  a  fragment  from  *'  The  Book  of  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,"  in  which  it  is  maintainod,  among  other 
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things,  that  man  maj  not  only  make  precious  metalg,  but  even  animal  and 
T^etable  organizations.  In  the  first  of  these  treatises  a  Ganaanitish  invasion 
of  Babjldn  is  spdcen  of:  Nemroda  (Nimrod)  being  its  leader.  Chowlson 
supposes  this  to  be  the  Kimrod  of  the  Bible — which  would  bring  him  down 
to  a  much  later  period  than  that  usually  assigned. 


GREECE. 

Spjridon  Zampclios,  a  historian  who  has  devoted  his  studies  chiefly  to  the 
history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  middle  ages,  has  published  at  Athens 
a  small  work  on  the  Establishment  of  the  Patriarchate  in  Russia,  in  1689, 
when  Job,  previously  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  was  elevated  to  the  patri- 
archate, witii  the  participation  of  Jeremiah  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  two  archbishops,  Hierotheos  of  Monembasia,  and  Arsenius  of  Alassona ; 
a  poem,  written  by  the  latter,  to  celebrate  the  event,  is  also  given  in  this  work. 

The  translation  of  Karamsin^s  History  of  Russia  into  modern  Greek  by 
Krokidas  is  completed,  in  12  volumes ;  published  at  Atliens. 

Gersdorfs  Repertory  says  that  Korais's  remark,  **  it  is  better  to  bum 
Greek  grammars  up  than  to  write  them,**  also  applies  in  part  to  the  work 
Esqoisses  d'une  grammaire  du  greo  actuel,  par  R  .  .  . ,  published  at  Athens.  - 


• 
DENMARK. 

.  The  statue  of  Oehlenschlagcr,  the  Danish  dramatist,  is  to  be  erected  at 
Copenhagen  this  summer. 

John  Louis  Heiberg  died  at  Ringster  Aug.  25,  1860,  at  the  age  of  69.  He 
wts  one  of  the  few  Danes  who  adopted  the  system  of  Hegel,  and  was  also 
distinguished  as  a  poet     His  dramas  have  been  translated  into  German. 

Prof  A.  S.  Oersted  died  at  Copenhagen  May  1.  He  was  the  brother  of 
the  &mous  naturalist,  and  besides  being  a  high  officer  of  State,  he  wrote 
several  important  works  on  legal  and  historical  subjects.  Three  volumes  of 
his  Treatises  on  Ethics  and  Jurisprudence  were  translated  into  German. 


HOLLAND. 

The  well-known  Dutch  poet  and  evangelical  author,  Isaac  Da  Costa,  died 
in  Amsterdam  in  May.  He  was  born  in  1798,  of  Jewish  parents,  and  became 
a  Christian  in  1820.  He  published  a  volume  of  Dramatic  and  Lyric  Poems  in 
1819 ;  another  in  1822 ;  another  in  1826.  He  translated  portion  of  the  works 
of  ili^Bchylus,  Ovid,  Camoens,  Lamartine,  and  others.  He  also  wrote  on 
Prince  Maurice  and  Oldenbameveld,  in  1825 ;  a  work  on  Paul,  in  1847  ;  one 
on  Israel  and  the  Nations,  1848.  His  work  on  the  Four  Witnesses  was 
tnnslated  into  English,  and  reprinted  in  New  York. 

In  the  budget  of  Holland  for  the  next  year,  4000  florins  are  put  down  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  science.  A  general  diclionary  of  the 
Ihtch  language,  and  a  work  containing  a  description  of  all  the  insects  in  the 
eoontry,  and  the  best  means  of  destroying  them,  being  among  the  objects 
contemplated. 

The  premium  book  of  Rev.  Dr.  Fish,  "  Primitive  Piety  Revived,"  pnb- 
liifaed  by  the  Congregational  Board  of  Boston,  has  been  translated  into  the 
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Dutch,  and  published  at  Utrecht,  ia  Holland.  Twenty  thousand  copies  of  it 
have  been  printed  in  English. 

A  volume  of  Sketches  from  Dutch  History,  '*  Schets  van  de  Gescheidenifl 
der  Nederlanden ;  Opgehelderd  met  Afbeeldingen,"  by  W.  H.  Hofdijk,  with 
an  appendix,  *'  0ns  Volk  in  Zjn  Historie,"  by  H.  P.  Rosmade,  has  appeared 
at  the  Hague. 

A  new  annotated  edition  of  Shakspeare  in  Dutch,  by  C.  "W.  Opzoomer,  is 
in  course  of  publication  at  Amsterdam.  The  first  volume,  which  has  just 
appeared,  contains  Othello. 


FRANCE. 

The  valuable  ^wW^im  de  laSocieU  de  Vhistoire  duProtestantumeFran^it^ 
for  July  and  August,  1860,  contains  documents  relating  to  the  refugees  in 
Switzerland ;  an  article  on  the  refugees  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud ;  on  the  books 
and  Manuscripts  of  Du  Plessy-Morny ;  on  the  origin  of  the  word  parpaiUot^ 
and  of  the  surname  Tant  ieiifaut ;  notes  respecting  the  father  of  Malherbe. 
This  is  a  very  valuable,  an  indispensable  work,  for  the  student  of  the  reli- 
gious history  of  France. 

The  French  translation  of  "Wetzer  and  "Welte's  Encyclopfedia  of  Catholic 
Theology,  has  reached  the  9th  volume,  to  Great  Britain.  This  edition  con- 
tains many  additions  to  the  German  work. 

The  French  Academy  have  in  preparation  the  24:th  voL  of  Memoires  de 
TAcad^mie ;  vols.  18  to  20  of  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits ;  vol.  22  of 
the  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France ;  vol.  1  of  the  Historiens  orientauz 
des  Croisades  (in  preparation  for  20  years) ;  vol.  2  of  the  Historiens  occi- 
dentaux  des  Croisades ;  vol  1  of  Historiens  Armeniens ;  vol.  7  of  Table  des 
Chartes  et  des  Diplomes  imprimis ;  and  vol.  27  of  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la 
France,  with  a  pre&ce  on  the  State  of  the  Arts  in  the  Fourteenth  Century, 
by  Renan.  Its  grand  prize  of  20,000  francs,  founded  by  Louis  Fould,  for  a 
History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  to  the  time  of  Pericles,  has  not  yet  been  won. 

Max.  do  Ring  has  published  a  History  of  the  Opic  People,  their  legislation 
and  worship.  The  Opici,  Ops,  Osci,  were  the  Kimro-Pelasgi  of  Italy  before 
the  Roman  rule.     The  work  is  said  to  be  one  of  great  research. 

Jules  Oppert,  the  distinguished  orientalist,  has  published  Elements  de  la 
grammaire  Assyrienne. 

Edgar  Quinet's  Merlin  TEnchanteur,  a  poem  in  two  volumes,  is  noticed  in 
all  the  French  journals  as  the  most  remarkable  literary  work  that  has  ap- 
peared in  France  for  several  years. 

M.  Ernest  Renan  has  received  an  imperial  commission  to  seek  for  Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions  and  antiquities. 

The  college  Samuel  Moorat  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1846,  with  funds  be- 
queathed by  an  Armenian  of  that  name,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young 
Armenians  to  dififuse  among  their  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  the  religion 
and  science  of  the  West.  The  present  director  is  Father  Leon  Alishcn.  At 
the  recent  anniversary  of  this  institution  he  delivered  a  discourse,  giving  a 
succinct  sketch  of  the  History  and  Literature  of  Armenia,  from  the  earliest 
Christian  times.  This  is  published  in  the  August  number  of  the  AnnaUi 
de  la  PMlosopMe  Chretienne,  Samuel  Moorat  was  bom  at  Tokat  in  1760 ; 
educated  in  part  by  the  Mechitarists  in  Venice ;  became  rich  by  commerce, 
and  in  1815  bequeathed  a  large  sum  to  the  Mechitarists  for  endowing  a  college; 
this  was  first  established  in  Padua,  1834,  and  transferred  to  Paris  in  1Cm16. 
The  same  number  of  the  Annals  contain  an  essay  on  Words,  their  Boots 
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and  Permutations  by  De  PHervilliers,  with  a  table  of  the  changes  in  the  lan- 
gtngeg  derived  from  the  Latin ;  and  a  second  aocoiu^t  of  Montalemberfs 
WOK  on  Western  Monachism. 

Of  the  Abbe  Migne's  complete  Course  of  Patrology,  vols.  65  to  77  con- 
tain the  continuation  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  Among  them  are  the  Works  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  ten  volumes,  etc. 

The  Eagle  of  Paris  (Birgys-Barys)  is  an  Arabic  journal,  published  at 
Paris,  and  circulated  throughout  the  East  and  in  Africa,  to  extend  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Religion  and  French  influence  among  the  Musselmen,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Association  of  St  Louis,  founded  for  this  object.  The 
fiuDoos  Abd-el-Eadcr  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Directors,  warmly  ap- 
proving their  projects. 

M.  de  Saulcy,  of  the  Institute,  says  that  the  Nineveh  marbles  of  the 
British  Museum  are  of  Syro-Egyptian  origin. 

A  thesis,  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Strasburg  University,  by  E.  A. 
Weber,  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Religious  Philosophy  of  Schclling, 
is  highly  praised  in  Gersdorf  *8  Repertorium. 

A  book  of  great  interest  to  antiquaries  and  architects,  is  now  publishing 
at  Bordeaux,  by  M.  Leo  Drouyn, — **  La  Guienne  Anglaise,"  a  history  and 
description  of  the  fortified  towns,  castles,  fortresses,  etc.,  built  in  Guienne 
and  Gascony  during  the  English  domination.  The  three  centuries  a.d. 
1150  to  A.D.  1460,  during  which  these  regions  were  attached  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  were  the  great  constructive  period  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
though  rarely  visited  by  travellers,  in  no  other  part  of  Europe  have  such 
splendid  examples  of  mediseval  military  architecture  continued,  almost  in- 
tact, to  the  present  day. 


GERMANY. 

The  ter-centary  of  Mclancthon^s  decease  has  called  forth  a  large  number 
of  addresses  and  essays,  to  celebrate  his  memory.  Besides  the  admirable 
orations  of  Dorncr,  Kahnis  and  Rothe,  are,  W,  Thilo^  Mclancthon  in  the 
Service  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  F.  A.  Nitzelnad^l^  Philipp  Melancthon, 
the  Teacher  of  Germany ;  TT.  Beyschlng^  Phil.  Mel.,  a  Sketch  in  Church 
History ;  •  /!  W,  Genthe,  Oration  at  Eisleben ;  H.  Keil^  Laudatio  PhiL 
Melanchtonis ;  H.  K,  Sach^  a  Sermon  at  Magdeburg;  C,  Schlottinann^ 
De  Phil.  MeL  reipublica)  litcrarisQ  Reformator;  J.  Classen^  Melancthon's 
Relations  to  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  Other  works  have  been  published 
upon  some  of  the  pupils  and  iriends  of  Melancthon ;  e.  g,  J,  Classen^  on 
Jacob  Micyllus,  rector  at  Frankfort,  and  Prof,  in  Heidelberg,  1526  to  1558: 
E.  W,  Lohrij  on  Dr.  Caspar  Creutziger  (Cruciger),  a  pupil  of  both  Mel  ana 
Luther ;  Reb.  Tagmann,  on  Pctrus  Vincentius  of  Breslau. 

The  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  University  of  Berlin  was  celebrat- 
ed in  October,  with  an  Address  from  the  venerable  Professor  Bockh,  who 
has  been  connected  with  it  from  its  foundation,  and  a  torch-light  procession 
of  4,000  students. 

Buckleys  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol  i,  has  been  translated 
into  German  by  Arnold  Ruge^  the  well-known  representative  of  the  most  ultra 
Hegelian  and  anti-Christian  tendencies.  A  writer  in  Gersdorf  *s  Repertory, 
which  conceding  that  the  work  has  some  new  views  and  is  well  written,  doubts 
whether  it  will  have  the  same  success  in  Germany  as  in  England,  partly  be- 
cause the  plan  of  the  book  cannot  possibly  be  carried  through,  and  partly 
because  they  have  ahready  able  works  on  the  subject ;  and  in  part,  too,  on 
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aoooont  of  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  the  author,  that  he  alone  has  really 
found  out  how  to  write  history — ^that  Heeren,  Schlosser,  Ranke,  MacaulajTy 
etc.,  did  not  understand  the  art 

The  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  *  has  received  an  addition  of  86,000  maps 
from  the  Schamhorst  collection,  and  of  10,108  from  the  Kidder  coUectloo; 
and  also  of  8,978  pieces  from  Pro£  Fishof 's  collection. 

The  six  Prussian  Universities  had  1,542  students  of  theology  in  the  Bum- 
mer semester,  and  1,567  in  the  winter ;  81  ordinary,  and  18  extraordinary 
Professors  of  Theology,  and  8  private  teachers.  The  students  in  summer 
were  thus  distributed ;  in  Halle,  496 ;  Breslau,  285 ;  K5nigsberg,181 ;  Ber- 
Im,  812 ;  Berne,  287. 

In  the  decease  of  Prof  Bernstein,  of  Breslau,  oriental  literature  has  met 
with  a  great  loss.  He  has  been  professor  there  since  1821.  Among  hif 
works  were  an  edition  of  Michaelis'  Arabic  Ghrestomathy,  1817 ;  an  edition 
of  the  Syriac  Chronicle  of  Gregorius  Bar-Hebrseus,  1822 ;  an  edition  ol 
Kirschius*  Syriac  Ghrestomathy,  1886 ;  Lexicon  Linguae  Syriacte,  YoL  1, 
fasc.  1,  1867;  Gregorius  Bar-Hebrseus  Scholia  in  librum  Jobi,  1858. 

Prof.  K  Huschke^  in  a  dissertation  on  the  Book  with  Seven  Seals  (Rer. 
V,  1),  makes  the  reference  of  the  Seven  Seals  to  be  to  the  legal  document, 
attested  by  seven  witnesses— <»llcd  the  testatio. 

The  German  philosopher  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  died  Sept  21 ;  he  was 
bom  Feb.  22,  1728.  He  had  an  independent,  almost  isolated  position, 
among  the  German  metaphysicians.  He  was  a  strict  theoretic  idealist,  aa 
expressed  in  the  title  of  his  chief  work :  The  World,  as  Will  and  Represen- 
tation (Vorstellung).  Space  and  Time  he  considered  as  merely  subjective ; 
he  reduced  all  the  categories  to  causality.  In  morals  he  proclaimed  strict 
self-abnegation.  The  above  work  (Die  Welt  als  Wille,  etc.)  first  appeared 
in  1813 ;  a  third  edition,  two  or  three  years  since.  Other  works  of  his  are: 
On  Will  in  Nature,  1886;  The  Two  Main  Problems  of  Ethics,  1841;  Pa- 
rerga  and  Paralipomena,  2  vols.  1851. 

Arnold,  of  Leipsic,  has  published  the  third  volume  of  an  Anthology  of 
Swedish  Poetry,  by  Gottfried  von  Leinburg.  The  whole  work  is  to  be  infour 
volumes ;  the  first,  on  the  earliest  sagas  of  Scandinavia ;  the  second,  the 
transition  period  represented  by  Franz6n  and  Willen  ;  the  third,  the  new 
period,  beginning  with  the  so-called  Gothic  School,  in  which  Swedish  litenh 
ture  assumed  a  more  independent  position.  The  Gothic  League,  which 
originated  this,  was  formed  in  Stockholm  in  1813  ;  it  published  a  periodical, 
the  Iduma,  for  25  years.  To  this  school  belonged  Geijer,  Tegn6r,  Ling,  Afiie- 
lius,  von  Beskow,  Nikander,  Lindeblad  and  others. 

Dr.  Carl  Haas  has  published,  from  the  Hanover  City  Library,  the  Latin 
text,  with  a  German  'translation  of  Leibnitz^s  Theological  System,  whidi 
was  drawn  up  to  promote  the  reunion  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  This 
work,  written  about  1690,  was  not  known  till  1797  ;  it  was  first  ^issued  in 
Paris  in  1819,  then  in  Strasburg  in  1825. 

The  eminent  philologist,  Christian  August  Lobcck,  died  at  Konigsberg, 
Aug.  25,  at  the  age  of  79. 

Dr.  Rudolf  Stier,  whose  Words  of  Jesus  have  met  with  so  much  fiivor  in 
this  country,  has  just  published  a  work  on  The  Words  of  the  Angels  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  one  volume.  It  comprises  fourteen  passages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  thirty-two  of  the  New.  The  idea  of  the  book  is  a  happy  one, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  carried  out  with  ingenuity  and  learning. 

The  4th  volume  of  Dr.  Ferd.  Kampe's  History  of  the  Religious  Move- 
ments of  Modem  Times  is  devoted  to  a  History  of  German  Catholicism  and 
Free  Protestantism  in  Germany  and  North  America,  fix>m  1848  to  1858.  It 
gives  many  interesting  details  about  the  emigrants  to  this  land. 
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Dr.  Chriflt.  Palmer,  whose  works  on  Homiletics  and  Oatechetics  have  so 
high  a  reputation,  has  just  published  an  Evangelical  Pastoral  Theology,  in 
one  Tolnme. 

PtofesBor  SL  Mittermaior,  the  celebrated  jurist,  has  brought  out  a  new 
irark  on  the  question  of  criminal  reform,  entitled  **Der  gegenw&rtige  Zu- 
stind  der  €refangnissfrage,  mit  Riicksicht  auf  die  neuesten  Leistungen  der 
Gcset^tmng  und  Er&hrungen  tlber  Gefangnisseinrichtung.'* 

Dr.  G.  P.  Wiggers  died  at  Rostock,  May  4.  He  had  been  Professor  in  that 
Unirersit^  since  1808.  He  is  well  known  in  this  country  by  his  work  on 
AngQstiiusin  and  Pelagianism,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  translated  by 
Dr.  Emerson  of  Andover.  Besides  that,  he  wrote  a  work  on  Socrates,  2d 
ei  1811 ;  one  on  Julian  the  Apostate,  1810;  on  John  Gassian  and  Semi-Pe- 
kgiinism,  1824,  etCw 

J%e  Studien  u.  Kritiken^  Heft  iv,  1860,  has  a  treatise  of  more  than  80 
ptges  upon  the  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrificial  Death  of  Christ ;  Re- 
mirka  on  some  Passages  in  the  Psalms  by  Thenius ;  an  account  of  Tischen- 
dorf' B  ne^r  Sinaitic  ms.  ;  Remarks  on  some  Passages  in  Hosea,  and  in  the 
New Testmment  (PhiL  ii,  12 ;  Hebr.  v,  7;  2  Pet  i,  19),  by  Linden ;  a  review 
of  Lepsius  on  the  Kings'  Book  of  the  Old  Egyptians,  by  Zyndcll,  and  a 
reriew  of  DAsterdieck  on  the  Apocalypse,  by  RuetschL  The  first,  and  most 
important  of  these  articles  is  to  vindicate  the  position — that  the  standards 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  asserting  the  strictly  vicarious  character  of  the 
ncrifioe  of  Christ  are  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures.  Reference  is  had 
fSbaiAj  to  the  counter  position  of  Prof  Hofmann,  of  Erlangen,  who,  in  his 
Scriptural  Proo^  denies  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  punishment  for  our 
sins,  that*  it  satisfied  the  divine  justice,  or,  that  Christ  strictly  suffered 
b  man*B  stead.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  symbols  is  first  fully  pre- 
sented ;  and  then  the  Scriptural  evidence  in  support  of  it  And  the  doc- 
trine of  Hofmann,  it  is  declared,  in  conclusion,  neither  satisfies  the  divine 
holiness  nor  man's  conscience. 

The  ZeiUchrift  /.  wmemeJiaftliche  Theologie^  Heft  iii,  1860,  the  organ 
of  the  Tubingen  School,  opens  with  an  essay  by  Uilgenfcld,  on  Paul  and  the 
original  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
—reviewing  recent  discussions,  particularly  the  positions  of  Wieseler  in  his 
recent  commentary  on  the  Gidatians,  which  has  sorely  troubled  the  advo- 
cates of  a  destructive  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  history.  F.  Hitzig 
has  an  article  on  the  Book  of  Judith.  Baur,  the  leader  of  the  school,  con- 
tributes a  dissertation  on  the  meaning  of  the  expression  Son  of  Man,  as  ap- 
plied to  Christ — rindicating  for  it  a  superhuman  sense,  the  union  of  divinity 
and  homanity.  G.  Volkmar  examines  some  of  the  external  testimonies  to 
the  Gospel  of  John. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  Zeitschrift  /.  d.  lutherische  Th^ologie,  1860,  is 
almost  all  taken  up  with  a  review  of  Baumgarten's  Christology,  by  H.  0. 
Kohler,  from  the  high  Lutheran  point  of  view.  The  only  other  article,  of 
three  pages,  by  F.  Delitzsch,  is  an  explanation  of  Hebrews  vii,  27,  fiim 
Talmudic  sources.  He  shows  incidentally  how  intimately  the  author  of 
this  Epistle  must  have  been  versed  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  Hebrew  service 
ind  rituaL 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  F.  Strauss's  work  on  "  Ulrich  von  Hutten,"  con- 
taining the  dialogues  of  the  valiant  knight,  elucidated  and  annotated,  has 
been  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Brockhaus  &  Co.,  Leipzig. 

A  new  volume  has  been  published  of  the  largest  of  all  encyclopedic  works, 
the  '*  Allgemeine  Encyclopadie"  of  £.  Ersch  and  Gruber.  This  work  was 
dhrided  fh>m  the  beginning  into  three  parts,  conmiencing  with  different  let- 
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ters  of  the  alphabet  The  new  Yolume  is  the  seventieth  of  the  first  sec- 
tion. A  work  of  such  extent  is,  of  course,  in  itself  a  library.  As  a  bo<dc 
of  reference  for  scholars,  this  encyclopedia  is  unsurpassed.  This  work  is  in 
the  Astor  Library,  New  York,  and  has  been  recently  presented  to  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York. 

The  ZeiUehrift  /.  FhilosophU,  Vol.  37,  Part  2,  1860,  has  a  oontinuft- 
tion  of  A.  Zcising's  essay  on  the  **  Fundamental  Forms  of  Thought  in  their 
Relation  to  the  Fundamental  Forms  of  Being,^*  discussing  in  particular  the 
subject  of  Number.  T.  Culmann  investigates  the  Principles  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Franz  von  Baadcr  (whose  collected  works  are  now  issued  completeX 
and  of  E.  A.  Von  Schadcn.  Dr.  J.  Bona  Meyer  contributes  an  able  review 
of  the  Critical  Philosophy  with  special  Reference  to  Kant,  and  expounds 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  his  system,  partly  with  a  view  to  correct  some 
of  the  representations  in  the  recent  work  of  Kuno  Fischer.  Wirth  reviews 
Schenkers  Dogmatics  from  the  Standpoint  of  Conscience,  and  Schwarx  on 
God,  Natiurc  and  Man ;  and  Uebcrweg  criticises  Hoffmann's  Outlines  of  Logic 
A  full  bibliography  of  all  the  recent  works  on  philosophy  in  Germany, 
France  and  England,  and  of  articles  in  the  periodical  literature  of  th^ 
countries  on  philosophical  topics,  closes  the  number. 

In  the  Theologische  Quartahchrift^  Heft  8,  1860,  Dr.  Laemmer,  who  is 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Church  History  of  Euscbius,  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  visit  to  the  libraries  at  Rome  in  search  of  new  materials 
for  this  and  other  works.  In  the  Vatican  library  he  found  two  new  codices 
of  Eusebius ;  one  of  these  contains  the  Greek  text  of  the  (forged)  Donation 
of  Constantine.  The  Palatine  library  has  209  fragments  of  Eusebius'  De 
Praeparatione  Evangelica ;  and  the  library  of  Queen  Christina  YtBA  several 
Kss.  of  the  Chronica  and  of  the  translation  of  Rufinus.  Dr.  Laemmer  also 
gives  an  account  of  other  mss.,  particularly  those  bearing  upon  the  conflict 
between  Rome  and  the  Reformers.  He  has  already  written  upon  the  Anti- 
Tridentipe  Theology  of  Rome,  and,  since  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  has 
been  extending  his  studies  in  this  direction.  The  only  other  essay  in  this 
number  is  by  Reusch,  upon  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  chiefly  a  criticism  of 
Hengstenberg's  recent  work. 

Among  the  new  works  anqounced  are.  Prof.  Ilagenbach,  Lectures  on  the 
Church  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  1,  from  Gregory  the  Great  to  Inno- 
cent III ;  A.  Chowlson,  Tammuz  and  Man  Worship  among  th©  Old  Babylo- 
nians ;  Christlier,  John  Scotus  Erigena,  his  Life  and  Doctrine,  with  a  Pre- 
face by  Prof.  Landerer;  Hahn,  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes;  Noldeke, 
History  of  the  Koran — a  work  crowned  by  the  French  Academy ;  a  German 
translation  from  the  Russian  of  Prof.  W.  Wassiljew's  Buddhism.  The  127th 
part  of  Hcrzog's  Real-Encyclopadie  comes  down  to  Schild.  • 


ENGLAND. 

The  October  number  of  the  Westminster  Bevi^Oy  under  the  title  Neo- 
Christianity,  criticises  the  recent  Oxford  Essays  and  Reviews,  which  have 
attracted  so  much  attention,  and  have  been  republished  in  this  country,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Hedge,  and  a  new  title,  viz.  Recent  Inquiries  in  The- 
ology. The  Westminster  speaks  of  this  work  as  making  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  opinion.  It  is  also  sagacious  enough  to  see,  that  if  any  one 
adopts  the  views  there  advocated,  he  must,  if  consistent,  go  still  further.  The 
general  spirit  of  the  book  it  declares  to  be  ^'  incompatible  with  the  religious 
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belief  of  the  masB  of  the  Christian  public,  and  the  broad  principles  on  which 
the  Protestantism  of  Englishmen  rests/'  I'he  Mosaic  history  is  dissolved 
In  the  name  of  orthodoxy,  *'  miracles,  inspiration  and  prophecy  reiippear 
under  the  old  names  with  new  meanings  ;'*  we. have  "  a  revised  Atonement, 
a  transcendental  Fall,  a  practical  Salvation,  and  an  idealized  Danmation.'* 
The  writer  of  the  article  is  candid ;  he  rejects  Christian  history  and  truth ; 
bat  he  says  "  that  the  Gospels  assert  a  miraculous  incarnation,  resurrection 
and  aacenaion ;  and  that  the  Epistles  teach  original  sin  and  a  vicarious  sac« 
rifice;'*  '*  that  the  notion  of  eternal  and  final  judgment,  of  individual  salva- 
tion, of  arbitrary  grace,  of  spiritual  ecstasy,  pervade  the  very  spirit  of  the 
whole."  But  he  also  maintains,  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  modem  ideas 
and  modem  science — ^with  fixed  law  and  yet  progress  such  as  are  now  every 
where  found ;  that  the  writers  of  these  essays  have  gone  so  far  in  this  line, 
that,  if  honest  and  logical,  they  must  give  up  the  Bible,  and  even  Christian* 
itr  itself  as  ultimate.  Mr.  Jowett  ^*  surrenders  not  merely  the  various  points 
of  the  doctrine,  but  the  necessity  of  having  any  doctfine  at  all."  He  sums 
up  all  in  *'the  Christian  life ;"  and  this  is  a  form  *'  in  which  most  faiths  have 
terminated ;"  it  is  a  sign  of  the  decay  of  the  faith,  for  **  every  religion  which 
erer  flourished  did  so  by  the  strength  of  a  body  of  doctrine  and  a  system 
of  definite  axioms." 

The  same  Review  in  noticing  Dr.  Lamson's  work  on  the  Church  of  the 
Firtt  Three  Centuries,  says  that  **  he  has  omitted,  as  we  think,  to  observe, 
in  fiumesB,  that  in  one  point  the  Trinitarian  hypothesis  affiliates  itself  to  the 
primitiTe  doctrine  of  the  Divine  (Logos)  Word  or  Wisdom  better  than  the 
Arian.  The  Reason  or  Wisdom  of  God  is  of  the  essence  of  God  and  of  his 
iternitj ;  so  that  the  term  homoousios,  ^*  of  theunit^  of  the  Divine  essence," 
would  be  more  proper  to  express  it  than  homoioumos^  **  of  a  likeness  to  the 
Divine  essence."  '*  Also,  that  Dr.  L.  omits  to  state  that  the  Logos  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  is  derived  firom  the  doctrine  of  Philo,  and  that  in  Philo  it  is 
already  hypostatiscd,  and  set  forth  as  an  eternal  energy  of  the  Divine  mind." 
In  noticing  Walt  Whitman's  ** Leaves  of  Grass,"  mQWeatminster  charac- 
terises it  as  a  **  volume  containing  more  obscenity  and  profanity  than  is  per- 
haps elsewhere  to  be  found  in  the  same  compass,"  and  that  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  '*  has  much  to  answer  for,  and  will  in  reputation  dearly  pay,  for  the 
ferrid  encomium  with  whi<;h  he  introduced  the  author  to  the  American 
public." 

Edward  Falkner's  "  Daedalus ;  or,  the  Causes  and  Principles  of  the  Excel- 
lence of  Greek  Sculpture,"  is  elegantly  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the 
originals.  It  clearly  shows  that  color  was  largely  employed  in  the  Greek 
Seolpture. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  October  contains  articles  on  Recent  Geo- 
graphical Researches ;  Memoirs  of  the  Master  of  Sinclair  (of  the  Insur- 
rection in  Scotland  in  1715);  Max  Miiller's  Sanskrit  Literature;  Grotius 
«id  the  Sources  of  International  Law  ;  The  Churches  of  the  Holy  Land ; 
The  Grand  Remonstrance ;  Scottish  County  Histories ;  Brain  Difficulties ; 
The  United  States  under  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  article  on  Sanskrit  Lit- 
erature was  the  last  work  of  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  Baden  Professor  of 
SaDskrit  in  Oxford,  etc.,  an  admirable  sketch,  paying  a  full  and  warm  tri- 
iKite  to  the  learning  of  Mullcr,  and  giving  a  valuable  summary  of  theprimi- 
tire  religious  system  laid  down  in  the  Vedas.  The  article  on  Grotius  is 
original  and  forcible ;  it  makes  the  great  advance  of  Grotius  on  International 
Uw  to  be  the  transference  of  its  principles  *^  from  the  ancient  theocratic 
^d  territorial  basis  to  the  Protestant  and  personal  ground  of  the  human 
will"  / 
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The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  October,  1860.  drntenU:  £3ijah 
at  the  Brook  Gherith,  and  at  Zarephath ;  Diisterdieck  and  others  on  the 
Apocalypse,  from  the  Christian  Examiner  ;  The  Morality  of  Religious  Con- 
troversy ;  Exegesis  of  Difficult  Texts  (Math,  iii,  16  ;  1  Cor.  viii,  12 ;  ix,  24-27 ; 
2  Cor.  ii,  3  ;  iv,  4.  etc.) ;  The  Crenealogies  of  our  Lord ;  Epi^hanius  on  the 
Day  of  ^e  Crucifixion  Passover ;  Preaching  to  the  Spirito  in  Prison ;  On 
the  Parables  of  the  New  Testament ;  The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  Man ; 
The  Atonement ;  Correspondence,  etc.  The  passage  from  Epiphanins  is 
given  in  full  with  a  comment ;  it  is  the  passage  of  which  Petavius  said,  that 
'*  no  leaves  of  Sybils,  or  enigmas  of  sphinxes,  can  be  compared  with  it  in 
obscurity."  The  article  on  the  Spirits  in  Prison  is  a  criticism  upon  Dean 
Alford's  Commentary,  taking  against  him  the  ground,  that  the  preaching 
was  in  the  days  of  Noah.  The  object  of  the  article  on  the  Parables  is  to 
show  their  general  importance,  to  exhibit  the  technical  divisions  and  rules  of 
criticism  most  useful  in  deciding  upon  their  meaning,  and  to  refute  objec- 
tions to  them — that  on  the  unri^teous  Mammon  being  taken  as  an  instance. 
The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,  is  a  criticism  of  a  recent  work  on  that 
subject,  which  takes  the  ground  that  the  record  of  the  six  days'  work  is  a 
series  of  visions,  and  advocates  the  pre- Adamite  theory,  as  to  the  origin  ef 
a  portion  of  the  human  race.  In  the  Correspondence,  Mr.  Henry  Crossley 
endeavors  to  show  that  the  Pharisees,  rather  than  the  Sadduoees,  were  the 
heretical  party  among  the  Jews. 

The  National  has  articles  on  The  Franks  and  the  Gauls ;  The  Enriish 
Translators  of  Homer;  Builders'  Combinations  in  London  and  Paris;  Rus- 
sian Literature;  Michael  Lermontoff;  The  Middle  Ages  in  England;  The 
Natural  History  of  Ceylon ;  French  Fiction  ;  the  Lowest  Deep ;  Baron  Rica- 
soli  and  his  Political  Career;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  Nature  and  God. 

The  London  JRetiew^  the  Methodist  quarterly  of  England,  treats  on  Eng- 
lish, Literary  and  Vernacular;  Recent  Discoveries  in  Eastern  Africa;  Rus- 
kin  on  Modern  Painters ;  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  Slavery ;  Le- 
banon— The  Druses  and  Maronitcs;  Sicily;  England  at  the  Accession  of 
George  IH ;  Etheridge's  Life  of  Dr.  Coke ;  Henry  Drummond ;  Italy  in 
Transition. 

The  British  Quarterly  contains  papers  on  Ireland — ^Past  and  Present; 
Atkinson's  Travels — Amoor,  India,  China ;  Glaciers ;  Heinrich  von  Kleist ; 
Burton's  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa ;  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters;  Egypt- 
ology and  the  Two  Exodes ;  Christian  Races  under  Turkish  Rulers ;  Hours 
with  .the  Mvstics. 

The  Christian  Remembrancer  for  October,  has  articles  on  the  Oxford  Bri- 
tish Association,  as  related  to  Spiritual  Questions  ;  Bishop  Hurd  ;  Oxford — 
its  Constitutional  and  Educational  Changes  ;  Essays  and  Reviews  (the  late 
Oxford) ;  The  Kalendars  of  the  Church ;  Theory  of  the  Mosaic  System ; 
Revivalism  and  Thaumaturgic  Psychology.  The  article  on  Oxford  shows  the 
insufficient  provision  for  theological  education  ;  there  are  only  eight  profes- 
sors who  systematically  promote  the  study  of  theology.  Professor  Hussey 
— "  no  alarmist,"  in  his  "  last  sermon  preached  before  the  University,  solemnly 
warned  his  hearers  that  the  study  of  theology  was  dying  out,"  The  article 
on  the  "  E-says  and  Reviews,"  of  course,  opposes  them  throughout ;  but  it 
also  significantly  asks,  how  men  who  objected  to  Tract  No.  90,  becsause  it 
allowed  the  Tractarians  to  subscribe  the  Articles,  can  consistently  sign  the 
same  Articles,  while  opposing  so  many  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  them. 

Mr.  George  Finlay  completes  his  studies  on  the  History  of  the  Greeks,  by 
an  account  of  the  Revolution,  continued  from  1821  to  1848.  His  previous 
works,  The  Byzantine  Empire,  2  vols.,  and  Greece,  Roman,  Mediaeval,  Ot- 
toman and  Venetian,  in  8  vols.,  filled  up  a  gap  in  historical  literature. 
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Tlie  last  Dumber  of  the  North  British  has  an  article  on  Galileo,  by  Sir 
DaTid  Brewster ;  one  on  Modem  Thought,  bj  Isaac  Taylor ;  on  American 
Humor  and  Humorists,  by  Gerald  Massey ;  on  Logic,  by  Prof.  Fraser,  the 
snocessor  of  Hamilton ;  on  Syria  and  the  Druse  Question,  by  ReT.*  Mr.  Por- 
ter, author  of  the  Hand-Book  of  Syria. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  writing  the  Life  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  his 
brother,  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  from  &mily  papers. 

Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law  hayo  been  adopted  as  a  text- 
book in  Oxford,  by  Prof  Bernard ;  another  deserved  tribute  to  our  eminent 
Americmn  jurist  ^ 

Fatristte  Literature.  The  Three  Books  of  Theophilus  to  Autolycus,  on 
the  Christian  Religion,  translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Flower.  8vo.  (Mdih 
ttn,) — A.  T.  Nicolaides,  Evangelical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  upon  Select 
Portions  of  the  New  Testament  Founded  on  the  Writings  of  Nicephores 
Theotioes.  In  two  vols.  Vol  I,  8yo. — The  Fall  of  Man,  or  Paradise  Lost, 
by  Caedmon,  translated  in  verse  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  By  W.  H.  F. 
Bosanquet 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  are  to  publish  two  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  on  the  basis  of  the  textus  receptus  ;  one 
with  marginal  references,  and  another,  edited  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener.  The 
revised  text  of  Cipriano  de  Yalera^s  Spanish  version  of  the  Bible,  is  printed 
to  the  8th  of  Isaiah ;  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  rapid  progress . 

Mr.  Murray  announces  volumes  I  and  II  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Pitt,  with  Extracts  from  his  Unpublished  Correspondence  and  ms. 
papery  by  Earl  Stanhope  (Lord  Mahon)  known  by  his  History  of  England ; 
On  Public  School  Education,  with  Especial  Reference  to  Eton,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  T.  Coleridge,  D.C.L. ;  The  Origin  and  History  of  Language, 
Based  on  Modem  Researches,  by  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  the  first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
Ufe  and  Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  containing  more  than  800  unpublished 
letters ;  preceded  by  a  Critical  Essay  on  Pope,  with  a  New  Life,  by  Rev. 
Whitwell  Elwin,  recently  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

A  Life  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  is  announced  by 
Messrs.  Saunders  &.  Otley.  It  is  stated  to  be  ^^  from  numerous  original 
sources." 

Sunday :  its  Origin,  History,  and  Present  Obligations,  being  the  Bampton 
Lectures  for  18C0,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Hussey,  D.C.L. :  The  Decalogue,  Viewed 
as  the  Christianas  Law,  with  special  reference  to  tnc  questions  apd  wants  of 
the  time,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Tudor ;  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse :  or  Book 
of  the  Revelation  of  St  John  the  Divine,  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice ;  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  and  Use  of  the  Psalms,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Tlirupp, 
author  of  An  Investigation  into  the  Topography,  etc.,  of  Ancient  Jeru- 
salem, are  among  the  new  works  announced. 

It  appears  from  a  statement  recently  compiled,  that  more  than  half  the 
newspapers  published  in  London  are  those  of  the  cheap  press,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  cheap  papers  established  throughout  the  kingdom  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year,  was  within  three  of  500.  Of  these  823  are  pa- 
pers which  have  come  into  existence  since  the  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty 
in  June,  1855 ;  174  are  old  papers  formerly  published  at  full  price,  but  now 
become  cheap  papers,  making  the  total  number  497. 
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UNITED    STATES    OP    AMERICA. 

A  work  on  the  Turkish  language  has  been  published  at  Philadelphia,  en- 
titled: De  Turcarum  Lingua  Indole  ae  Natura,  scripsit  F.  L.  O.  Rdhrig. 
The  author  was  bom  at  Odessa ;  while  residing  in  France  he  won  the  Voi- 
ney  prize  of  the  Institute,  for  a  classification  of  the  Tartar-Finnish  languages. 

The  October  number  of  the  North  American  Hetiew,  under  the  title,  "An 
Inglorious  Milton,'^  has  an  interesting  account  of  a  work  by  Thomas  Peyton 
published  in  London,  in  4to,  in  1620,  viz.  **The  Glasse  of  Time  in  the  First 
and  Second  Age  Divinely  Handled,^^  issued  about  forty  years  before  Ifil- 
ton^s  Paradise  Lost,  and  devoted  to  the  same  theme.  Of  the  author  nothing 
further  is  known  than  that  he  was  of  "  Lincolne^s  Inne,  Gent  ;'*  neither  the 
Encyclopedias  nor  Hallam  mention  his  name.  The  reviewer  says :  "  A  copy 
of  this  book,  elaborately  bound  in  yelluro,  ornamented  with  gold,  with  coat 
of  arms  and  regal  device,  illustrated  with  curious  cuts,  and  quaintly  printed^ 
has  been  kept  in  the  possession  of  some  English  family,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chest  of  an  illiterate  descendant,  until  his  recent  death  created  a  train  of 
circumstances,  which  in  the  end  placed  the  treasure  before  our  eyea"  Co- 
pious extracts  are  given  to  show  the  similarity  of  the  two  poems ;  and  they 
show  no  ordinary  poetical  ability.  The  author  was  apparently  a  church- 
man, and,  judging  from  several  allusions,  had  suffered  in  the  disturbances  of 
the  times  from  the  Puritans  (or  Furitenfs,  as  he  calls  them).  The  subject 
deserves  a  place  in  the  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Tlie  7th  vol.  (new  series)  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  is 
devoted  to  a  Glossary  of  Later  and  Byzantine  Greek,  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Sophodes, 
of  Harvard  University.  The  number  of  words  explained  is  16,000.  It  is 
a  work  of  the  greatest  research  and  accuracy. 

The  October  number  of  Brmonsoix^s  Quarterly  SerieiP^  in  an  artide  on  Vo- 
cation to  the  Priesthood,  insists  earnestly  that  the  R.  C.  Church  cannot  thrive 
here  without  a  native  priesthood.  Of  its  7  archbishops,  all  arc  of  foreign 
birth,  as  are  36  of  its  48  bishops,  its  only  2  mitred  abbots,  and  86  out  of  eve- 
ry 100  of  its  priests.  The  article  is  severe  on  the  cheap  "  priest  factories" 
in  Europe,  for  sending  over  such  raw  stuff  to  be  priests  in  this  land.  The 
same  number  of  the  lictieio  takes  the  Protestant  ground  as  to  the  holding 
of  Church  property ;  declares  the  registry  of  marriages  to  be  a  wise  and  ne- 
cessary measure  on  the  part  of  the  state ;  says  that  the  Po[)e's  temporal  sove- 
reignty is  not  of  divine  right,  and  that  the  Roman  people  have  the  right  to 
choose  another  temporal  sovereign,  etc. 

The  American  Oriental  Society  held  its  semi-annual  meeting  at  New 
Haven,  October  17th  and  18th.  With  a  gift  of  American  books  was 
presented  an  essay  by  Chahnazarion,  on  the  Historical  Literature  of  the  Ar- 
menians. Papers  were  read,  on  the  Vocabulary  of  Modern  Greek,  by  F.  P. 
BrewerJ;  on  recently  discovered  Sanskrit  inscriptions,  by  Fitz-Edward  Hall, 
of  India ;  on  the  Augment  in  Language,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson ;  on  the  Tamil 
Poetry  and  Music,  by  Rev.  Edward  Webb,  Dindigul,  India ;  on  the  Origin 
of  the  Greek  Religion,  by  Prof.  James  Moffat,  of  Princeton ;  on  Vowel 
Changes  in  English,  by  Prof.  Josiah  Gibbs ;  on  American  Relations  with 
China,  by.  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams,  of  Canton ;  on  Max  MuUer's  History  of  San- 
skrit Literature,  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  New  Haven.  —  The  second 
number  of  the  6th  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  concludes  the  transhi- 
tion  of  the  SArya-Siddhanta,  a  Text-Book  of  Hindu  Astronomy  (also  sepa- 
rately published)  ;  and  has  articles  on  Sanskrit  Inscriptions,  by  Fitz-Edward 
Hail ;  on  a  Greek  Inscription  from  Daphne,  near  Antioch  in  Syria^  by  Proil 
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Junes  Hadley ;  on  the  Arja-Siddhanta,  by  Fitz-Edward  Hall ;  with  miscel- 
luiies. 

The  Massachosetts  Antiquarian  Society  proposes  to  publish  another  vol- 
nme  on  the  Indian  languages,  from  papers  furnished  by  T.  W.  Thornton 
and  Rer.  Ifr.  Bliss.  The  same  Society  has  requested  Mr.  Henry  W.  Poole 
to  oommiinicate  the  result  of  his  proposed  researches  into  the  ilntiquities  of 
Mexico. 

The  demsnd  for  American  books  in  Italy  is  becoming  of  some  importance. 
The  houae  of  Daille  &  Co.,  of  Milan,  has  effected  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Charles  R  Norton,  of  New- York,  for  the  supply  of  American  books  and 
periodicals.  A  specimen  copy  of  every  journal  in  the  United  States  has 
Deal  ordered  by  the  house  referred  to. 

The  Bay  F9altn  Booh^  as  is  well  known,  was  published  in  Cambridge  in 
1640,  and  a  second  edition  in  1647.  A  writer  in  the  Note*  and  QuerieSj 
March  24,  1860,  brings  to  light  the  fact,  not  previously  stated,  that  some  of 
these  Psalms  were  written  by  Francis  Quarles,  the  author  of  the  Emblems. 
The  eridence  is  from  a  book  by  John  Josselyn,  An  Account  of  Two  Voy- 
ages to  New  England,  published  1G74.  The  author,  under  date  of  1688, 
tarSy  that  on  his  arrival  in  Boston,  then  containing  not  more  than  twenty  or 
tfauty  booses,  he  "  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Winthorpe,  the  Governor,  and 
to  Mr.  Cotton,  the  Teacher  of  Boston  Church,  to  whom  I  delivered  from  Mr. 
fhmcis  Quarles,  the  Poet,  the  translations  of  the  16,  25,  61,  88,  118,  and 
187  Psalm,  into  English  Meeter,  for  his  approbation,"  etc.  A  private  re- 
print of  this  Psalm  Book  is  about  to  be  issued  in  Boston,  limited  to  60  co- 
pies ;  it  is  from  a  collation  of  two  copies,  neither  of  which  is  oomfdcte.  The 
ofdy  perfect  copy  known  Ls  in  the  library  of  the  Old  South  Church  of  Bos- 
ton, and  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Thomas  Prince. 

Among  the  works  recently  published  or  announced,  arc :   The  Ecclesi- 
tstical  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  by  Edward  Buck.-:— The  Pulpit  of  the  Revo- 
lotioD,  by  John  Wingate  Thornton,  the  author  of  the  researches  about  The 
Landing  in  Cape  Ann,  1624. — Samuel  M.  Smucker,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia,  has 
published  The  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut ;  a  Collection  of  the  Eiirliest  Sta- 
tutes and  Judicial  Proceedings  of  that  Colony ;  being  an  Exhibition  of  the 
Rigorous  Morals  and  Legislation  of  the  Puritans. — Isaac  Taylor's  Logic  in 
Theology  and  other  Essays,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a 
Catalogue  of  his  Writings — published  by  W.  Gowans,  New  York. — A  Life 
oC  the  late  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer,  by  his  son,  will  soon  be  issued  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Outlines  of  Theology,  By  Rev.  A.  Alexander  Hodoe.  New  York: 
Garter  &  Brothers.  1860.  8vo,  pp.  622.  As  we  stated  in  our  last  nom- 
ber,  this  work  was  prepared  by  a  son  of  the  Professor  of  Didactic  Theologf 
in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  on  the  basis  of  questions  drawn  np 
by  Dr.  Hodge,  for  the  use  of  his  classes  in  1846-6.  The  author  first  used  these 
questions,  somewhat  modified,  for  the  instruction  of  his  congregation.  The 
answers  are  derived  fi-om  yarious  sources ;  chiefly,  however,  from  the  lectures 
and  published  works  of  Dr.  Hodge.  The  latter  says  of  it,  that  in  readine 
the  book,  he  is  **  conscious  of  contact  with  a  mind  exterior  to  his  own,  di^ 
fering  from  it  in  its  modes  of  thought  and  expression^' — {Princeton  BeiieWy 
Oct  1860,  p.  760).  This  we  had  supposed  must  be  the  case,  as  some  of  the 
statements  in  the  work  could  hardly  have  come  fi*om  a  veteran  in  theology, 
ancL  some  of  them  misrepresent  (undesignedly)  the  views  of  a  large  body 
of  Christians. 

The  volume  as  a  whole  is  well  adapted  to  its  object.  It  treats  the  main 
topics  of  theology  by  the  method  of  questions  and  answers.  This  method, 
though  unfavorable  to  systematic  unity,  has  its  advantage  in  popular  in- 
struction. The  work  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  system,  but  only  a  succession 
of  topics.  The  idea  of  the  covenants,  if  any  one,  is  the  central  conception ; 
but  it  is  not  so  applied  as  to  construct  from  it  a  regular  system.  Yet  these 
Outlines  will  be  found  to  be  a  useful  help  in  the  study  of  the  doctrines. 

The  work  will  also  be  consulted  for  another  object,  viz.  as  a  statement  of 
what  is  called  Old  School  theology,  and  of  the  way  in  which,  what  it  calls 
New  School  theology,  is  represented  by  the  Old  School  And  here,  too,  we 
are  glad  to  see  and  say,  that  if  the  Old  School  be  what  is  here  represented, 
and  if  the  New  School  be  allowed  to  state  for  themselves  what  they  really 
believe,  and  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  opinions  which  they  disavow — 
that  the  difierences  are  reduced  to  narrow  limits,  limits  so  narrow  as  to 
give  no  reasonable  ground  for  withholding  ecclesiastical  and  ministerial  fel- 
lowship on  either  side.  We  do  not  mean,  that  there  are  no  difierences  in 
the  technical  statements  and  the  philosophical  explanations  of  certain  doc- 
trines ;  but,  that  these  are  minor  points,  when  compared  with  the  real  unity 
upon  the  doctrines  themselves.  And  the  explanations  and  statements  of 
this  work,  the  modifications  it  suggests  upon  points  sharply  debated  in  the 
past,  may  also  contribute  to  this  desirable  end.  It  is  upon  the  whole,  fiurly 
interpreted,  rather  irenic  than  polemic 
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There  are  four  chief  points  in  respect  to  which  the  doctrinal  controversy 
has  been  conducted :  the  Sonship  of  Christ ;  Ability  and  Inability  j  the  Im- 
putation of  Adam*8  Sin ;  and  the  Extent  (inyolving  in  part  the  Nature)  of 
the  Atonement 

As  to  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  the  orthodox  doctrine  is  here  said  to  be  (p. 
145)  "  that  Ctirist  is  called  Son,  to  indicate  his  eternal  and  necessary  per- 
sonal relation  in  the  Godhead  to  the  first  person,  who,  to  indicate  his  reci- 
procal relation,  is  called  the  Father/^  And  on  p.  147,  it  is  said,  that  **  the 
idea  of  derivation,  as  involved  in  the  generation  of  the  Son  by  the  Father, 
appears  rather  to  be  a  rational  explanation  of  revealed  facts  than  a  revealed 
het  itsel£  On  such  a  subject,  therefore,  it  should  be  held  in  suspense.''  To 
this  we  readily  subscribe.  The  doctrine  of  the  Sonship  is  a  doctrine  about  a 
*'  relation ;''  and  it  need  not  tell  us  (it  cannot)  how  the  relation  came  to  be. 
Almost  all  the  difficulties  about  it  have  come  from  taking  it  in  the  latter 


Upon  the  subject  of  Ability  and  Inability,  in  connection  with  the  theory 
ef  the  Will,  the  statements  of  this  work  are,  we  think,  less  consistent,  than 
those  of  the  old  New  England  doctrine  of  natural  ability  and  moral  inability, 
IS  held  by  Edwards  and  Smalley.  (On  Edwards,  see  p.  44,  of  this  num- 
ber of  our  Review.)  The  soul,  says  Mr.  Hodge,  **  truly  originates  actions  ;'* 
it  is  '^  an  original  cause  of  its  own  acts  ;*'  it  is  even  implied  that  it  is  an  **ab- 
lolute  cause ;  and  that  here  '*  is  a  transcendental  element  of  the  human  will*' 
Tbeae  statements  might  satisfy  even  one  who  held  to  the  self-determining 
power.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  ability  is  formally  denied ;  and  it  is  even  ar- 
gued, that  man's  inability  may  properly  be  called  ^*  natural"  Ability,  as  de- 
nied, is  defined  (p.  265)  "  as  the  power  of  the  agent  to  change  his  own  sub- 
jeetive  state,  to  make  himself  prefer  what  he  does  not  prefer ;"  and  it  can, 
of  course,  be  held,  in  this  sense,  only  by  those  who  maintain  a  **  trans- 
cendental element"  in  the  will  The  phrase  **  natural  ability,"  in  the  sense 
of  Edwards,  is  objected  to  (p.  267),  as  giving  an  **  unusual  sense"  to  the 
words ;  but  this  **  unusual  sense"  is  in  fact  the  current  sense  in  our  theolo- 
gical discussions.  The  position,  that  the  ''inability"  of  the  sinner  is  ** na- 
tural," is  quite  as  liable  to  be  perverted. 

On  the  question  of  Imputation  these  Outlines,  of  course,  adopt  the  theory 
of  immediate  imputation.     Mediate  imputation  is  put  in  a  false  light     It  is 
defined  only  as  held  by  Placaeus  (p.  247),  and  even  then,  inconsistently,  viz. 
^  that  Qod  charges  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  upon  his  posterity  only  in  conse- 
qoence  of  that  inherent  depravity  which  they  inherit  by  natural  generation, 
1.  e.  we  are  associated  with  Adam  in  his  punishment,  because  wc  are,  like 
bim,  sinners."    Now,  the  two  clauses  here  separated  by  the — i.  e.  (as  if  they 
were  equivalent) — give  two  entirely  different,  and  even  inconsistent,  theories. 
The  second  statement  would  of  course  exclude  imputation.     And  even  the 
first  statement  is  incorrect  in  the  phrase  **  only  in  consequence ;"  for  the 
theory  does  not  hold  that  the  charge  of  guilt  is  *'only"  on  the  basis  of  in- 
herent depravity ;  though  it  does  say,  that  this  inherent  depravity  is  the 
*'  medium"  of  the  imputation,  and  not  strictly  a  part  of  the  imputation  it- 
sdC  The  theory  recognizes  distinctly  the  connection  between  Adam's  trans- 
gression and  our  condemnation,  but  says  that  this  condemnation  is  **  medi- 
ated "  by  our  inherent  depravity.    And  even  immediate  imputation  concedes 
tbt  our  condemnation  is  mediated  by  our  natural  union  with  Adam.    The 
^ords  '*  immediate"  and  **  mediate"  are,  in  fact,  hardly  precise  enough  to 
<^t8ignate  the  real  theological  difference&     The  representation  here  given,  of 
what  18  called  the  ** realistic  theory  so  prominent  in  scholastic  theology  and 
>t«lieval  philosophy"  is  equally  objectionable.    This  theory,  it  says,  asserts 
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'*  that  the  same  numerical  substance,  which  now  subsistB  in  indiridual  mc 
sinned  in  Adam.**  Who  holds  that  '^  a  substance"  sinned  ?  or,  that  the  n 
stance  of  the  race  is  "  numerically  the  same,**  in  the  strict  sense  of  name 
cal  identity,  as  applicable,  e.  g.  and  only  applicable,  to  the  Godhead  ?  T 
human  race  is  indeed  one,  and  made  one  by  common  descent ;  the  same  li 
man  nature  has  been  propagated,  but  propagated  in  and  through  distinct  i 
dividuals,  who,  though  distinct  as  individuals,  yet  have  a  common  naia 
The  objections  here  urged  to  the  **  realistic**  theory  are,  1.  That  it  ii  i 
**  hypothesis  ;**  "  there  can  be  no  eyidence  of  any  such  generic  human  natn 
if  all  known  phenomena  can  be  otherwise  accounted  for.**  Of  course  not;  t 
objection  is  equally  good  against  any  theory.  2.  It  is  "  rationalistic.**  B 
only  as  any  general  theory  may  be  so  called.  8.  It  leads  to  '*  manifold  absop 
ties  and  contradictions**  to  say,  **  that  community  in  a  propagated  nature . 
involves  all  in  the  relations  moral  and  le^  of  their  common  progenitor.**  B 
whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  about  this  matter,  they  are  not  peciil] 
to  the  **  realistic**  theory ;  they  lie  equally  against  any  doctrine  of  hm<fita 
sinfulness.  The  author  of  this  work  believes  in  hereditary  depravity ;  if  ti 
'  does  not  lead  him  to  the  inference,  that  wq  are  involved  in  Uie  moral  d 
racter  and  conduct  of  each  and  all  our  progenitors,  it  need  not  compd  t 
**  realist**  to  the  same  inference.  Community  in  nature  involves  the  d< 
oendant  in  the  generic  character  and  liabilities  of  the  race ;  what  is  sped 
and  individual  may  or  may  not  be  transmitted.  This  is  the  ikct  of  the  cai 
and  the  theory  should  be  conformed  thereto.  If  the  advocate  of  immedii 
imputation  holds,  that  through  the  nature  the  imputed  sin  can  be  in  bcx 
way  transmitted,  without  transmitting  all  sins,  then,  the  *'  realistic'*  dc 
trine  of  transmitted  depravity  may  hold  the  same,  we  suppose,  and  wi 
equal  consistency.  And  the  latter,  too,  is  relieved  from  the  diflBculty 
forcibly  stated  by  President  Edwards  (Works,  ii,  481):  '*  Therefore 
am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  any  have  supposed  the  children  of  Ada 
to  come  into  the  world  with  a  double  guilty  one  the  guilt  of  Adas 
sin,  an*d  another  the  guilt  arising  from  having  a  corrupt  heart,  they  ha 
not  so  well  considered  the  matt^.  The  guilt  a  man  has  upon  his  so 
at  his  first  existence  is  one  and  simple,  viz.  me  guilt  of  the  original  apostas 
the  guilt  of  the  sin  by  which  the  species  first  rebelled  against  €k>d.  Tb: 
and  the  guilt  arising  f^om  the  first  corruption  or  depraved  disposition  of  ti 
heart,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  two  things,  distinctly  imputed  ai 
charged  upon  men  in  the  sight  of  God.**  And  this  theory,  stigmatized 
'*  realistic,  is  certainly  more  consbtent,  than  is  that  of  immediate  impnt 
tion,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Catechism,  that,  **  we  sinned  in  Adam,  ai 
fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression  :**  for,  if  we  tinned  in  him,  it  is  a 
tainly  something  more  than  sinning  by  "  covenant  ;**  and  if  we  JeU  wi 
him,  our  fisdl  is  rather  a  participation  than  a  punishment  The  4th  olgectii 
urged  against  this  theory,  in  these  Outlines^  is  on  the  ground  of  the  imputatii 
of  Chri8t*s  righteousness ;  if  Chri8t*s  righteousness  is  immediately  impute 
so,  it  says,  must  be  Adam*s  sio,  or  else  no  imputation  is  left  *'  Our  partv 
pation  of  Christ's  righteousness,**  says  this  critic,  '*  is  declared  by  ScripCa 
to  be  analogous  to  our  participation  of  Adam*s  sin.**    It  is  analogous  in  t 

general  sense  of  imputation,  viz.  reckoning  to  account  of  one  what  anotti 
as  done  in  his  ste&d  or  behalf  But  the  mode  in  which  this  reckoni] 
takes  place  may,  and  must  be,  difierent  in  different  cases.  In  the  case 
sin,  there  is  at  the  basis  a  natural  union  with  Adam  by  descent ;  in  the  ca 
of  Christ  the  union  is  spiritual,  by  faith.    The  case  of  sin  is  one  of  strict  1 

fal  procedure ;  in  the  case  of  righteousness,  the  imputation  is  through  ai 
y  grace.    In  this  case  of  Chri8t*8  righteousness,  there  is  nothing  wuuogan 
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to  what  is  strictly  asserted  about  Adam,  that  we  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with 
him ;  we  were  not  holy  in  Christ,  and  did  not  redeem  ourselves  in  him. 
And  even  in  respect  to  Chrises  righteousness,  there  is  a  **  medium"  in  faith, 
bj  which  we  receive  him,  and  so  become  partakers  of  his  justifj^ing  righte- 
OQBiiess.  If  it  be  said,  that  if  there  must  be  inherent  depravity  in  order  to 
oar  being  condemned,  there  must  also  be  inherent  righteousness  in  order  to 
oar  being  justified,  the  answer  is  derived,  in  part,  from  the  fact,  that  the  sjs* 
terns  of  law  and  of  grace  are  4ifferent  in  their  procedures  and  reckonings ; 
and,  in  part,  from  the  consideration,  that  what  is  needed  iti  both  cases  is  a 
real  bond  of  union  between  the  parties.  In  the  case  of  Adam,  that  union 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  found  in  our  inherited  depravity ;  in  the  case  of 
Christ,  that  union  is  found  in  faith.  Imputation,  as  a  merely  external,  out- 
side, abstract  scheme,  is  not  applicable  either  to  the  one  or  the  other.  And 
whichever  view  may  be  advocated,  the  dififerences,  after  all,  are  of  such  an 
ibstract,  and  even  tenuous  character,  that  no  reasonable  person  would  insist 
iqKm  entire  agreement  as  essential  to  church  fellowship. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  differences  about  the  extent  of  the  Atone- 
ment.    The  alleviations  to  the  limited  atonement  theory,  whiph  these  Out- 
imm  present,  are  such  as  really  to  make  the  controversy  almost  a  logoma- 
chy ;  especially  if  the  writer,  as  in  fairness  he  ought,  would  correct  his  mis- 
npresentation  of  what  he  calls  the  **  New  School"  view  of  the  atonement 
The  original  author  of  the  questions  need  not,  we  trust,  be  held  responsible 
hr  this  statement,  which  is,  that  '*  the  governmental  theory"  is  "  distinctive- 
h^  New  England  and  New  School,"  and  that  its  advocates  "  agree  with  the 
Doeiniaiis  in  their  fundamental  propositions :  1st  That  sin  does  not  intrin- 
Sicilly  deserve  punishment,  L  e.  that  the  true  end  of  punishment  is  rather 
to  prerent  sin  than  to  satisfy  vindicatory  justice,  and,  2d,  That  there  is  no 
principle  in  Qod  which  demands  the  punishment  of  all  sin  for  its  own  sake 
alone.       To  bring  such  a  sweeping  charge  of  holding  *'  Socinian"  views  on 
this  point,  against  the  **  New  School"  is  hardly  creditable  to  the  writer.     In 
what  authorized  representations  of  that  School  are  such  principles  avowed  ? 
What  prominent  minister  or  theologian  can  be  named,  who  would  deny  the 
positions,  that  sin  intrinsically  deserves  punishment;  or,  that  there  is  a 
principle  in  God,  which  demands  the  punishment  of  sin  for  its  own  sake 
akme?     Some  may  hold,  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  punishment  than 
this ;  bat  few,  if  any,  would  deny  that  this  is  a  suffi^^ient  reason.     But  to 
eome  to  the  limitation  of  the  Atonement     On  this  point  it  is  conceded  (p. 
813),  **  1st  That  the  atonement  .  .  .  was  sufficient  in  its  moral  value  to 
Mtiiifjf  justice  for  the  sins  of  all  men  ;  and,  2d,  that  it  was  exactly  adapted 
to  meet  the  requisitions  of  justice,  growing  out  of  tJie  legal  relations  of  all 
men,**  (The  Italics  are  ours.)  In  another  passage  (p.  316;,  it  is  even  declared, 
**  that  it  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  redemption  of  all ;"  and  **  that  God  desigiu 
thst  whosoever  exercises  faith  in  Christ,  shall  be  saved  by  him."    The  only 
difference  now,  says  the  writer,  is  on  the  point,  of  the  *^  purpose"  or  "de- 
Bga"  of  Christ  in  dying ;  that  purpose  or  design  was  "  limited**  to  the  sal- 
vation of  the  elect     Of  course,  this  whole  subject  runs  back  into  the  theory 
of  the  covenants,  and  the  order  of  the  decrees,  about  which  some  of  our 
Old  School  brethren  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  more  than  we  are  able  to  find 
in  the  Bible.    But,  at  any  rate,  in  the  above  statements,  the  difference  is  re- 
ined to  its  lowest  terms — ^in  fact,  to  the  simple  question,  what  does  "  de- 
Bga"  mean?    And  here,  too,  we  readily  grant,  that  in  the  ** Covenant," 
there  was  included  the  **  design*'  of  saving  the  elect    But,  who  knows  that 
fiuB  was  an  the  *'  design**  there  was  in  the  **  covenant**  ?    Hay  it  not  also 
bsfo  been  a  part  of  the  **  design"  to  make  the  salvation  of  aJl  possible,  and 
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to  offer  it  to  all  on  condition  of  repentance  and  laith.  For,  if  the  atonement 
as  is  conceded,  is  "  sufficient  to  eatu^  justice  for  the  ntu  qf  all  sien^**  if 
it  is  **  adapted  to  meet  the  requintions  ofjvsttee  gromng  out  qf  the  liaal 
relations  of  all  men^^*  if  it  is  *'  exactly  adapted  to  the  redemption  o/ail^* 
and  if  *^  God  designs  that  whosoever  exercises  &ith  in  Christ  shall  be  saTed 
by  him,'' — ^how  do  we  know  but  that  all  this  formed  a  part  of  the  "eore- 
nant"  ?  How  do  we  know  that  the  *'  covenant''  was  not  '*  dedgncd**  to  e^ 
feet  all  this  ?  What  right  have  we  to  limit  the  '*  design,"  to  omy  a  part  of 
what  is  actually  accomplished  by  and  through  Christ's  work  ?  As  it  is  in 
fact,  so  it  was  in  purpose.  And  we  may  certainly  reason  badk  from  what 
the  atonement  actually  accomplishes  to  what  it  was  designed  to  acccMnplish; 
and  perhaps  this  is  a  safer  course,  than  to  make  a  theory  of  the  corenanti 
first,  and  then  state  the  facts  so  as  to  accord  with  the  theory.  Is  there  any 
safer  and  surer  way  of  finding  out  what  was  contained  in  the  covenant,  tiiaa 
by  asking,  what  do  the  Scriptures  tell  about  Christ's  work  and  its  effectat 
And  if  the  Bible  assures  us  that  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  the  worid^  u>d 
for  all,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  in  some  ))roper  sense  of  the 
word  he  **  designed"  to  do  this,  than  to  limit  the  import  of  that  gradoos 
assurance,  which  expresses  the  whole  truth  about  this  matter,  that  ChzM 
'*  is  th6  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  them  that  believe." 

Codex  Alexandrinus.  Nofmm  Testamentum  Greece  ex  antiquietimo  Ce" 
dice  Alexandrine  a  C.  G.  Woms,  olim  deseriptum :  ad  Fidem  ipsius  CoU' 
CIS  denuo  aceuratius  edidit  B.  C.  Cowper.  Londini.  Williams  et  Nor- 
gate.  New  York.  B.  Westermann  et  Soc  1660.  Pp.  xxz.  50i.  We 
have  received  this  beautiful  edition  of  the  Alexandrine  Codex  only  in  time 
to  announce  its  publication.  The  New  Testament  of  this  Codex  A  has  been 
published  only  once  before,  in  1766,  by  Woide.  The  present  work  is  more 
correct  It  is  a  very  important  addition  to  the  critical  helps  for  the  study 
of  the  New  Testament  The  paper  and  typography  are  all  that  could  M 
desired.  Westermann  &  Co.  are  the  New  York  publishers.  We  slttU  give 
a  more  full  account  of  it  in  the  next  number  of  the  Review. 

Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  By  Dr.  A.  Tholuck.  Tnma- 
lated  by  Rev.  R.  L.  Bbown.  Philadelphia.  Smith,  English  k  Ca  1860L 
Pp.  443.  The  Commentary  has  a  standard  reputation.  The  present  trans- 
lation is  from  the  fourth  German  edition,  and  appears  to  be  well  executed, 
though  retaining  traces  of  the  German  edition.  The  work  itself  is  India- 
pensable  to  the  scholar,  being  one  of  the  best  examples,  in  modem  biUicil 
literature,  of  full  and  minute  interpretation. 

Beneficvam  Christi.  The  Ben^t  of  Ohrisfs  Death:  Originallj  written 
in  Italian,  and  attributed  to  ^onio  Palbario.  With  an  Historioil  Sketdl 
of  the  Book  and  its  Writer.  Philadelphia :  Presb.  Pub.  Conunittee.  The 
Publication  Committee  have  done  a  good  service  in  reprinting  this  little 
work,  which,  after  a  circulation  of  40,000  copies,  in  the  16th  centory,  had 
almost  passed  into  oblivion.  It  was  one  of  the  dawning  fruits  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Italv.  The  present  reprint  is  from  the  English  translation  of  1578^ 
discovered  by  Rev.  John  Ayre  in  1848  or  1844.  It  cannot  be  read  without 
profit,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  the  import  of  Christ's  work.  It  is  written  in  a 
simple  and  earnest  manner,  by  one  whose  soul  was  filled  with  a  oonviction 
of  its  own  sinfulness,  and  of  the  absolute  need  of  that  righteousness  which 
is  of  God  through  fiiith  in  Jesus  Christ  We  notice  that  Bell  &  DaMy  of 
London  announce,  The  Life  and  Times  of  .^onio  Paleario :  or,  a  Historr  of 
the  Italian  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century ;  Illustrated  by  Ori|^uil 
Letters  and  Unedited  Documents.    By  M.  Young.    In  2  vols. 
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l%eoUg%9ck-hnniUtUchM  Bibelwerh,  Neue»  Test  IV  T^eil  Da$  Etan- 
fdium  ntuh  Johannes,  .Yon  J.  P.  lInoe,  Prof.  d.  TheoL  in  Bonn.  Biele- 
ibid,  1860,  pp.  42T.  We  have  already  giTen  an  account,  in  noticing  the 
prerious  puts  of  this  work,  of  its  general  plan  and  merits.  It  has  met  with 
great  success  in  Qermanj ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  a  project 
of  translating  (perhaps  also  condensing^  the  work,  by  several  American 
acholars.  Some  of  the  "  Homiletic  Hints"  appended  to  each  section,  giving 
themes  and  outlines  of  German  sermons,  might  be  omitted,  and  plans  of 
Eogiish  and  American  discourses  substituted.  This  commentary  on  John 
is  prepared  by  Dr.  Lange,  who  is  a  most  indefatigable  and  prolific  author. 
Stoi  where  ms  imagination  gets  the  better  of  his  judement,  he  stimulates 
the  reader  to  tiiought  In  his  general  introduction  he  discusses  with  much 
learning  the  character  and  history  of  the  Grospel,  and  presents  an  ingenious 
analysis  of  its  structure.  The  Gospels  (Luke  by  Van  Osterzee),  the  Acts  by 
LecUer  and  Gerok,  and  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude  by  FronmuUer  are 
now  completed :  Hebrews  by  Dr.  Moll,  Corinthians  by  Kling,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Epistles  by  Van  Osterzee  are  announced  as  in  the  press. 

Is  U  Not  Written  f  being  the  Testimony  of  Scripture  against  Eomanism, 
By  Edward  S.  Pbtce.  London,  1860,  pp.  250.  This  is  a  very  convenient 
and  useful  popular  work,  testing  the  teachings  of  Rome  by  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, The  subjects  discussed,  in  nine  chapters,  are  The  Scriptures  as  the 
Rule  of  Faith ;  The  Interpretation  of  Scripture ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church ; 
Justification ;  The  Supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  Transubstantiation  ;  The  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass ;  Purgatory  and  Indulgences ;  The  Idolatry  of  Romanism. 
It  is  written  in  a  candid  and  earnest  spirit,  and  would  be  found  a  useful 
work  by  any  who  are  brought  into  contact  and  collision  with  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Utility  and  Glory  of  QoWs  Immutable  Purposen,  By  Rev.  Sercno 
D.  Claek.  2d  ed.  Boston:  Congregational  Board  of  Publication.  1860. 
Pp.  218.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  second  edition  of  this  carefully  writ- 
ten work.  It  presents  in  a  lucid  and  forcible  manner  the  arguments  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  purposes ;  and  answers  objections  in  an  equally 
forcible,  yet  candid,  way.  It  was  not  prepared  for  the  ministry  alone,  but 
is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  intelligent  and  reflecting  Christians.  We 
cordially  commend  it,  as  one  of  the  best  popular  works  on  this  important 
theme,  and  trust  that  it  may  have  a  wide  circulation. 

Parkerism :  Three  Discourses  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Death  of  Theodore 
Parter.  By  William  F.  Warrkn,  F.  II.  Newiiall,  and  Gilbert  Haven. 
New  York :  Carlton  &  Porter.  1860.  These  discourses  are  in  the  main 
just  towards  Mr.  Parker  as  a  scholar,  a  moralist  and  a  deist,  while  with 
equal  justice  they  expose  many  of  his  erroneous  principles.  That  of  Mr. 
Warren  we  have  read  with  special  interest 

• 

Prerequisites  to  Communion,  The  Scriptural  Terms  of  Admission  to 
tke  L9rJts  Supper.  By  Albert  N.  Arnold,  D.D.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln. 1861.  A  plea  for  strict  communion,  on  the  basis  of  immersion, — as 
not  only  Scriptural,  but  politia 


HISTORY  OF  THE   CHURCH  AND    OF   DOCTRINES. 

Die  Philosophic  der  Klrehenvdter  (Philosophy  of  the  Fathers  of  tho 
phorch).  Von  Dr.  Johannes  Huber,  Munchen,  1859.  S.  862.  Dr.  Ruber 
u  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Munieh.    In  prepariug  a 
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memoir  upon  the  remarkable  system  of  John  Scotus  Erigena  (whom  Ritfte 
calls  the  **  enigmatic  phenomenon**  of  the  ninth  century),  he  was  led  to  cut; 
his  researches  farther  back,  so  as  to  trace  out  the  dues  by  which  Erigena  wa 
connected  with  the  history  of  Christian  thought  Being  a  German,  ttiis  boo! 
was  the  result  And  it  is  in  many  respects  a  valuable  addition  to  tiie  hiator 
of  doctrines,  as  well  as  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  For  this  part  of  i£ 
history  of  thought,  Bitter,  especially  in  his  last  work  on  "  Christian  Phflc 
sophy/'  has  done  more  than  any  other  writer.  Dr.  Huber  extends  and  8iq 
plements  his  researches.  Though  he  does  not  sharply  state  the  object  o 
m^Uiod  of  his  researches,  yet  he  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  opinioo 
of  almost  all  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church  down  to  John  of  Damascoi 
with  whom  the  deyelopment  of  the  theology  of  the  Greek  church  arrives  t 
its  consummation.  We  are  surprised  to  notice  one  marked  omission — tlii 
of  Athanasius,  the  Father  of  orthodoxy.  If  left  out  because  he  was  simpl; 
theological,  then  much  that  is  here  said  of  other  Fathers  and  systems  oupi 
also  to  have  been  omitted  But  in  the  theology  of  Athanasius,  there  ai 
also  found  some  of  the  most  profound  philosophical  statements  as  to  tli 
nature  of  deity,  and  the  relation  of  divinity  to  humanity  in  the  person  of  on 
Lord  The  most  successful  part  of  this  treatise  is  that  devoted  to  the  Ejatei 
of  Augustine,  (pp.  288-315)  whom  the  author  has  manifestly  studied  witj 
peculiar  throughness  and  veneration.  The  views  of  Origen  (1 69-188),  of  Ta 
tullian  (100-129),  of  Irseneus  and  Hippolytus  (78-100)  are  also  discusatd 
but  Cyprian  is  omitted. 

The  general  position  of  the  work  is  this — that  such  a  manifestation  t 
that  of  Christ,  the  union  of  divinity  and  humanity,  would  necessarily  lea 
to  reflection  and  speculation.  The  prevalent  systems  of  thought  unite 
against  the  new  doctrine.  This  produced  first  of  tAl  the  apolo^tic  defenc 
of  Christianity,  and,  in  part  on  grounds  of  reason,  as  is  seen  m  the  worl 
of  Justin,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  etc  Gnosticism  and  Neo-Platonism  ai 
then  discussed  ;  but  not  so  successfully  as  other  parts  of  the  history,  for  tb 
fundamental  difference  between  these  two  systems  is  ignored ; — they  wei 
opposed  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  Christianity.  In  many  points,  howevei 
there  is  a  forcible  exhibition  of  the  relation  of  the  new  faith  to  these  vai 
schemes,  of  speculation,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  ancient  thought  and  ere 
religion  was  compactly  collected,  as  if  for  a  dying  struggle  with  the  nei 
born  faith.  The  heresies  are  then  considered,  as  obscure  and  one-side 
schemes  in  contrast  with  the  full-orbed  brightness  of  the  Christian  systeo 
Next  follows  an  account  of  the  rise  of  a  Christian  philosophy  in  Alexandrs 
under  Clement  and  Origen.  The  highest  point  reached  in  this  work,  hoi 
ever,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  in  the  representations  of  the  system  • 
Augustine ;  how  he  passed  through  doubts  and  struggles  into  the  confldem 
of  faith ;  and  how,  through  the  study  of  himself  and  the  Scriptures  he  wi 
led  to  God  and  Christ,  as  containing  the  complex  of  all  truth.  It  is  hei 
strikingly  remarked,  that  Augustine  anticipated  Descartes  in  his  thoroog 
study  of  self-consciousness,  and  Malebranche  in  his  vision  of  deity,  seeii 
all  things  in  God  Augustine's  elevated  and  refined  speculations  upon  ti 
nature  of  God ;  his  conquest  over  the  last  remnants  of  subordinationian 
his  view  of  the  Trinity  as  the  very  soul  of  Christian  theology ;  his  doctrii 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will  as  the  centre  of  anthropology,  of  the  sel^ri^ 
nated  guilt  of  man,  and  his  hopeless  and  helpless  state  in  consequence,  ai 
of  the  absolute,  need  of  divine,  predestinating  grace ;  all  these  points  a; 
exhibited  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  the  work  would  allow,  shoeing  clear 
that  this  great  doctor  and  teacher  of  the  Western  Church  has  not  only  a  the 
logical,  but  a  high  philosophical  position,  in  the  history  of  human  thou^ 
upon  the  vital  problems  of  human  destiny. 
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Butary  of  Latin  ChrUtianity  ;  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pon- 
tificate o/Ificolae  V,  By  Henst  Hart  Milman,  D.I).  In  eight  yoIs.  Vols. 
U,  IIL  !new  York :  Sheldon  k  Go.  The  second  volume  of  this  beautiful  edi- 
tion of  Milman's  able  work  carries  the  history  on  from  Gregory  the  Great  to 
the  Partition  of  Gharlemasne^s  empire,  a.d.  889.  The  character  and  position 
of  Gregory  are  delineated  with  great  skilL  The  rise  of  Mohammedanism  is 
aUy  and  impartially  sketched.  The  conversion  of  England  and  the  Teutonic 
Races,  loonodasm,  the  severance  of  Greek  and  Latin  Christianity,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Frank  church,  and  the  character  and  history  of  Charlemagne, 
are  among  the  other  topics,  discussed  with  ample  learning,  and  made  attrao- 
tire  by  condensed  and  vigorous  descriptions.  The  third  volume  carries  the 
history  down  to  A.n  1095.  No  where  in  English  literature  is  this  portion 
of  history  reproduced  with  so  much  research  and  fidelity.  The  work  takes 
its  place  among  our  standard  histories.  The  publishers  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  public,  and  especially  of  all  scholars,  for  undertaking  so  expensive  a 
work,  and  bringing  it  out  in  such  an  unimpeachable  style.  Apart  from  its 
price  (less  than  half  of  the  English  tdition),  almost  anv  one  would  prefer 
the  American  reprint  for  its  superior  convenience  and  elegance. 

A  Tat'Booh  of  Church  History,  By  Dr.  John  Henry  Kurtz.  VoL  L 
To  the  Reformation.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakeston.  New  York :  for 
nle  by  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Mason.  Pp.  634.  This  American  edition  of 
Kurtz's  Text-Siook  is  a  revision  of  the  Edinburgh  translation,  with  large  ad- 
ditions of  matter  (about  60  pages)  omitted  in  that  edition :  and  a  restora- 
tion of  the  'theological  standpoint"  of  Dr.  Kurtz,  whicn  was  seriously 
modified,  in  Erdesheim^s  version,  on  the  subjects  of  Predestination,  the 
Sacraments  and  the  Church.  This  work  of  revision  has  been  executed  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger  of  Philadelphia,  editor  of  the  condensed  transla- 
tion of  Herzog's  Cyclopedia,  and  fully  qualified  for  the  task.  Of  the  great 
vdue  of  this  compendium,  an  estimate  was  given  in  an  article  in  this  Re- 
ntw,  August,  1860. 

De  VOrigine  de  la  Papaute  par  Charles  Pata,  Paris,  18G0,  pp.  208. 
Among  the  numerous  works  called  out  by  the  recent  events  in  Europe  upon 
the  Papacy  in  its  relation  to  the  temporal  power,  this  volume  of  M.  Paya 
deserves  honorable  mention,  for  its  perspicuity  and  impartial  statement  of 
the  fiu;ts  of  history.  It  is  not  the  fruit  of  original  research,  but  it  presents 
tiie  main  fitcts  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Papacy  in  a  clear  light,  from  the  apos- 
tolic times  to  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Great,  showing  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  its  divine  institution. 

Methodism  Successful:  and  the  Internal  Causes  of  its  Success.  By  B. 
P.  Tefft,  D.D.,  LLD.,  late  President  of  Genesee  College.  With  a  Letter 
of  Introduction  by  Bishop  Janes.  New  York :  Derby  &  Jackson.  1860. 
Pp.  588.  Methodism  is  a  success ;  and  that  success  is  worthy  of  being 
chronicled ;  and  Dr.  Tefft  has,  in  the  main,  executed  his  task  with  judgment 
and  success.  The  work  is  well  arranged  and  well  written.  It  will  not  take 
rank  with  Dr.  Stevens*  able  histonr,  but  it  has  in  it  the  elements  of  a  wide 
popularity.  It  will  be  useful  to  all  as  a  store-house  of  facts.  Those  parts 
which  recount  the  service  which  Methodists  have  rendered  to  general  and 
theological  literature  will  surprise  most  readers.  Occasional  disparaging  re- 
marks about  other  denominations  were,  probably,  almost  unavoidable.  Nor 
can  we  accept  the  author's  statements,  though  made  with  honest  intent,  about 
the  Calvinistic  system  and  its  influence.  The  contents  of  the  eight  chapters 
are,  briefly,  The  First  Methodist ;  Numerical  Strength  of  Methodism ;  Rise 
lod  Power  of  English  and  American  Methodism;  Outside  Solutions  of 
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Methodist  Success ;  and  then  the  representation  of  Methodism  as  (1)  the 
Recovered  Ideal  of  Christianity ;  (2)  the  Reproduction,  Preseryation  and 
Propagation  of  this  Ideal ;  and  (8)  on  the  Recovery  of  the  Ideal  of  Christian 
life  and  Worship.  The  argument  is  put  on  high,  even  ideal,  pounds.  But^ 
what  denomination  can  yet  say,  that  it  has  the  grand  ideal  oi  Christian  fidth 
and  Christian  life,  full  fiishioned,  and  at  work  ?  Methodism  has  done,  and 
is  doing,  a  great  and  needed  work.  It  has  heen  at  once  a  quidcening  and 
an  organizing  power ;  and  to  its  union  of  these  two  things  modi  6i  its 
success  is,  under  God,  to  be  ascribed.  But,  like  all  the  rest  of  ub,  it  Is  still 
to  strive  after  the  Ideal  of  Christianity,  not  counting  itself  to  hare  yet  at- 
tained thereunto. 

The  Pulpit  of  the  American  Bevoluticn  ;  or,  the  Politieal  Sermom  of 
the  Period  of  1776.  With  an  Hietorical  Introduction^  Notee,  and  JUmtrO' 
Hons,  By  John  Wing  ate  Thornton,  A.M.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
1860.  Pp.  687.  Mr.  Thornton  is  ali^oady  well  known  by  his  researdieB 
upon  the  **  Landing  at  Cape  Ann.*'  In  this  new  work  he  has  put  the 
students  of  our  history,  and  the  lovers  of  the  principles  of  American  liberty 
under  new  obligations.  It  is  intended,  as  he  states  in  his  learned  and  able 
Litroduction,  to  show  that  it  is  '*  to  the  Pulpit^  the  Purttan  Pulpit,  ue  owe 
the  moral  force  which  won  our  Independence,^^  A  portrait  of  Samuel  May- 
hew,  a  representation  of  the  British  Stamps  on  the  title-page,  and  a  curious 
caricature,  entitled  **  An  attempt  to  land  a  Bishop  in  America,"  illustrate 
the  volume.  The  title-page  of  each  discourse  is  reprinted  in  fa€  Hmile^ 
and  they  are  all  accompanied  with  an  introduction  and  notes.  The  Dis- 
courses are  nine  in  number:  1.  Dr.  Mayhew's  famous  sermon,  Jan.  80, 
1750,  on  Unlimited  Submission  and  Non-Resistance  to  the  Higher  Powers — 
the  Mystery  of  King  Charleses  Saintship  and  Martyrdom  unriddled ;  full  of 
keen  argument  and  wit  2.  Dr.  Chauncey  on  the  Kepeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
1766.  8.  Mr.  Samuel  Cooke's  Election,  1770.  4.  Mr.  William  Gordon's 
Discourse,  1774,  on  Resistance  to  Tyrants.  5.  Dr.  Langdon's  Election  Ser- 
mon, 1775,  exploding  the  divine  Right  of  Kings.  6,  7,  8.  The  Election  Set- 
mons  of  Samuel  West,  Phillips  Payson,  and  Simeon  Howard,  all  upon  the 
principles  of  true  government  The  collection  is  fitly  ooncluded  by  the 
learnt  Election  Sermon  of  Dr.  Stiles,  in  1783,  on  the  theme — "The  United 
States  exalted  to  Glory  and  Honor:"  The  volume  is  published  in  handsome 
style,  and  concluded  by  a  careful  Index. 
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Aurelii  Prudentii  dementis  qucs  extant  Carm'ina,  [The  extant  Poems 
of  Aurelius  Prudentius  Clement]  By  Albert  Dressel.  Leipsic.  1860. 
Pp.  588.  Dressel  is  doing  excellent  service  in  editing  important  works  in 
the  department  of  Church  History.  In  1858  he  gave  us  the  first  complete 
edition  of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  the  20th  Homily,  firom  a  new  codex  in 
the  Ottobonian  Library,  having  never  before  been  printed.  In  1867  he 
issued  the  best  edition  we  now  have  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  including  the 
Greek  re-translation  (Mediaeval)  of  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  procured  at  Mount 
Athos  the  year  before.  In  1859  he  published  two  recensions  of  the  Cle- 
mentine Epitome,  one  of  them  for  the  nrst  time.  And  now,  in  1860,  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  incompiirably  the  best  edition  which  has  yet  appeared 
of  the  Poems  of  Prudentius. 
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The  first  8ixty-eig|it  pages  of  the  work  hefore  us  are  deyoted  to  the  Pro- 
Ugomena,  in  which  we  find  a  careftil  digest  of  all  the  learning  pertinent  to 
ttia  sabfect  First,  we  have  brief  memoir  of  Prudentius ;  then,  .an  account  of 
bii  writings ;  then,  a  list  of  existing  manuscripts  and  previous  editions ; 
nd,  finally,  a  list  of  versions  in  other  languages,  firom  which  it  appears  that 
tlMie  Poems,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  have  been  rendered  into  the  German, 
hvncfa,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch  and  Greek  tongues. 

The  bioeraphy  of  Prudentius  is  one  of  the  briefest,  seventeen  lines  suf- 
fidng  to  rdate  aU  that  is  certainly  known  of  him,  the  only  source  of  know- 
ledge eonceming  him  being  his  own  writings.  From  these  we  gather  that 
he  was  bom  somewhere  in  Spain,  during  the  consulship  of  Philippus  and 
Sblia,  A.D.,  848 ;  that  he  studied  rhetoric ;  in  early  life  was  dissipated  uid 
ioentioas ;  practised  law ;  was  twice  appointed  Rector  of  one  of  the  Spanish 
Provinces,  probably  imder  the  Emperor  Theodosius ;  after  which,  in  reward 
ol  his  services,  he  was  called  to  fill  some  high  office  at  Court,  where,  in  his 
dedining  years,  he  became  earnestly  religious  and  composed  the  hymns 
irhich  baTe  embalmed  his  memory.    The  date  of  bis  death  is  not  known. 

His  extant  works  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  Pr^ee^  of  45  lines,  in  which  he  gives  a  sketch  of  his  life  down  to 
Qie  time  of  writing,  when  he  was  67  years  old. 

t.  Cathemerinofiy  a  collection  of  12  Hymns,  six  of  them  for  daily  use  at 
fiflerent  hours,  such  as  at  cock-crowing,  before  and  alter  meals,  at  lamp- 
liditing  and  the  like :  and  five  of  the  other  six  having  reference  to  special 
rragious  services  of  one  sort  or  another.  The  12th  is  an  Epiphany  Hymn, 
of  208  lines,  embracing  that  most  famous  of  all  his  productions,  his  beauti- 
fal  commemoration  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  com- 
DMDcing  *'  Salv^ete  fiores  martyrum.** 

These  Hymns  contain  not  a  few  passages  which  are  valuable  as  illustrative 
of  ocmtemporary  Christian  life  and  doctnne. 

8.  ApotMosiSt  an  extended  Poem,  of  more  than  a  thousand  lines,  in  which 
he  vindicates  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  the  Patripassians 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sabellians  on  the  other ;  and  then  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  against  Jews  and  Ebionites ;  and,  finally,  the  reality  of  Chnst*8 
human  embodiment  against  the  Manichcans. 

4.  Hamartigenia  (Origin  of  Sin),  of  about  a  thousand  lines,  in  which  he 
vgues  against  the  dualism  of  the  Gnostic  Marcion,  and  charges  all  sin  upon 
tile  free-will  of  man. 

6.  PdMchomackia  (Soul-fighting),  of  nearly  a  thousand  heroic  hexameters, 
in  which  he  celebrates  the  strife  and  triumph  of  virtue  in  the  Christian 
fiooL 

6.  Contra  Symma^hum^  two  Poems,  in  the  first  of  which  he  assails  idol- 
atry ;  and  in  the  other  opposes  the  petition  which  had  been  presented  by 
Sjmmachus  in  favor  of  restoring  the  altar  of  Victory,  a.d.  882. 

7.  PerUiephanon^  a  collection  of  14  Hymns  in  honor  of  distinguished 
aints  and  martyrs,  amongst  the  rest  Peter,  Paul,  Hippolytus  and  Cyprian. 

8.  Dittochaeon  (Two-fold  nourishment),  consisting  of  48  four-line  stanzas, 
relating  to  remarkable  persons  and  events  in  Bible  History,  24  of  them  out 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  24  out  of  the  New. 

9.  Epilogue,  of  85  lines,  which,  though  differently  placed  by  difierent 
editors,  seems  very  fitly  to  conclude  the  whole  collection. 

Two  other  Poems,  attributed  to  Prudentius,  are  now  no  longer  extant 
The  editor  of  this  beautifully  printed  volume  has  taken  great  pains  to 
produce  a  pure  text,  giving  all  the  various  readings,  and  adding  what  notes 
he  thought  necessary  in  order  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  his  author. 
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These  annotations  are  admirably  judicious  in  respect  both  to  quantitT  and 
to  quality,  with  nothing  superfluous,  and  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired. 

With  regard  to  the  poetic  merits  of  Prudentius,  Dr^sel  steers  midway 
between  those  enthusiastic  admirers  who  salute  him  as  ^*  the  Horace  and 
Virgil  of  the  Christians**  on  the  one  side,  and  those  sterner  critics  who  loudly 
decry  him  on  the  other  other.  Dressel  reeards  him  as  the  best  of  the 
early  Christian  Poets ;  inferior,  doubtless,  to  his  precedessor  JuYencus  in 
the  purity  of  his  Latinity  and  in  general  resemblance  to  classical  modds, 
but  vastly  his  superior  in  breadth  and  grandeur  of  sentiment  Some  of 
these  Poems  a^e  poor  enough ;  others  are  more  to  be  commended  for  their 
orthodoxy  than  for  their  rhythm;  while  others  again,  as  of  the  Cathemeri" 
non  and  the  Perutephanon^  deserve  high  rank  as  religious  lyrics.  That,  as 
mere  poetry,  they  ML  below  the  productions  of  the  older  Pagan  bards, 
comes,  in  part,  from  the  infelicity  of  the  themes  selected,  in  part,  of  that 
general  decay  which  had  fallen  upon  classic  art,  but  in  part,  also,  of  a  delib- 
erate and  earnest  purpose,  which  preferred  the  glory  of  God  to  the  praise 
of  men. 

Critical,  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  By  Lord  Macaulat. 
With  a  Memoir  and  Index.  6  vols.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Ca  1860. 
This  edition  of  Lord  Macaulay*s  Essays  commends  itself  to  the  most  fiisti- 
dious  taste.  It  is  a  grateful  relief  to  turn  from  the  small  type  and  double 
column  volume,  in  which  we  have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  read  these  ad- 
mirable disquisitions,  to  this  fair  page  and  immaculate  typography.  Every 
body  who  reads  Macaulay — and  who  does  not  ? — ^will  welcome  these  volumes. 
They  contain  all  the  articles  published  in  the  3  vols.,  revised  by  the  author* 
the  contents  of  two  volumes  issued  by  his  friends  since  his  decease :  and 
an  Appendix,  containing  several  essays,  '*  unquestionably  his,"  not  found 
in  any  other  edition.  The  essays  are  arranged  in  chronological  order ;  and 
a  full  Index,  not  found  in  any  other  edition,  is  appended  A  portrait,  and 
an  excellent  critical  and  biographical  Introduction,  by  Mr.  £.  P.  Whipple,  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  work.  It  was  printed  at  the  famous  Riverside  press 
of  Cambridge,  following  the  punctuation  and  orthography  of  the  English 
editions.  Thus  it  may  well  claim  to  be,  what  its  enterprising  publishers 
call  it,  "a  complete  and  correct  edition,  in  handsome  library  sfyle,  of  Lord 
Macaulay 's  Essays."  These  essays  have  an  established  reputatioa ;  with 
his  History,  they  ensure  their  author  a  place  in  English  literature,  second 
only  to  that  which  creative  genius  receives.  The  highest  talent,  the 
sharpest  perspicuity,  the  most  definite  imagination,  and  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  English  language  in  its  descriptive  power,  pervade  these  fascinating 
compositions.  All  the  outside  of  life,  character  and  history  he  caught,  as 
by  instinct,  and  described  with  marvellous  felicity  of  diction.  Mr.  Whipple 
justly  says :  '^  As  a  narrator,  in  his  own  province,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  his  equal  among  Endish  writers ;  to  his  narrative  all  his  talents  and 
accomplishments  combined  to  lend  fascination ;  and  in  it  he  exhibited  the 
understanding  of  Hallam,  and  the  knowledge  of  Mackintosh,  joined  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  Southey,  and  the  wit  of  Pope." 

A  Commonplace  Booh :  designed  to  assist  Students,  Professional  Mm^ 
and  general  Readers,  in  treasuring  up  knowledge.  Arranged  hy  James 
Porter,  D.D.  With  an  Introduction  hy  Rev.  William  Ricb.  New  York : 
Carlton  &  Porter.  1860.  This  is  an  excellent  work  for  students  and 
others.  Its  great  excellence  is  its  simplicity,  viz.  an  Alphabet,  and  400 
pages  of  good  blank  writing  paper.  Every  student  ought  to  have  a  copy 
and  fill  it  full  The  habit  of  making  references  and  extracts,  which  such 
a  book  encourages,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  successful  scholarship. 
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Moral  and  Beligwu»  Quotatum$/rom  the  Poets,  topically  arranged,  'By 
Rev.  William  Rice.  New  York :  Carlton  &  Porter.  1860.  4to.  Pp.  888. 
This  Yolume  comprises  short  selections  from  some  six  hundred  poets,  alpha- 
hetiodlj  arranged  by  topics.  The  selections  are  gleaned  from  Latin,  old 
English,  and  German  sources,  as  well  as  from  modem  literature.  The  work 
is  prepared  with  scholarly  taste,  and  beautifully  got  up — a  very  appropriate 
holiday  gift 

TVatels  in  the  Begions  of  the  Upper  and  Lover  Amoor,  and  the  Russian 
AequiHtumB  on  the  Confines  of  India  and  China.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson. 
New  York  :  Harper  ^  Brothers.  1860.  8vo.  This  volume  has  a  much 
higher  interest  and  value  than  an  ordinary  book  of  travels.  It  introduces 
us  to  vast  regions,  as  yet  little  known,  which  must  soon  acquire  a  historic 
as  well  as  commercial  interest,  in  connection  with  the  rivalry  and  progress 
of  Russia  and  England  in  the  farthest  East  A  valuable  map  accompanies 
the  work,  delineating  Central  Asia  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  from  Cashmere  and  Pekin  on  the  South  to  Siberia  on  the  North. 
The  work  is  issued  in  handsome  style,  with  numerous  landscape  illustra- 
tions of  scenes  of  impressive  grandeur,  and  characteristic  portraits.  The 
geology,  botany  and  ethnology  of  the  region  are  so  fully  described  as  to 
|;ive  to  the  work  a  scientific  value.  The  progress  of  Russia  in  these  regions 
tt  detailed  step  by  step.  The  narrative  itself  is  full  of  romantic  interest; 
the  description  of  scenes  and  events  often  admirable.  The  work  belongs  to 
the  very  highest  class  of  this  kind  of  literature,  and  will  be  eagerly  read  by 
the  lovers  of  adventure,  and  lovers  of  nature,  as  well  as  for  scientific  aha 
eommercial  purposes. 

Ths  Christian  Maiden,  Memorials  of  Eliza  Hessel.  By  Joshua 
Pbisstlet.  New  York  :  Carlton  k  Porter.  1860.  Pp.  857.  These  Me- 
morials, slightly  abridged  from  the  London  edition,  arc  the  instructive 
record  of  a  simple,  cultivated  and  Christian  life,  well  adapted  to  stimulate 
young  women  to  higher  literary  and  religious  attainments. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford:  A  Sequel  to  School  Days  at  Bughy.  Part  First 
New  York :  Harpers.  1860.  Pp.  860,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
word.  The  announcement  of^  this  work  will  be  enough  to  stir  the  eager 
pulse  of  many  a  youth,  until  it  is  read  all  through.  Tom  Brown  is  well 
known  among  all  the  boys  and  collegians.  The  frank  and  robust  spirit,  the 
hearty  tone  and  clear  ring  of  the  book  will  ensure  it  a  wide  circulation. 

American  ffistory.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Vol.  III.  The  Southern  CoUh 
nies.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  1860.  Pp.  286.  An  excellent  history, 
written  with  Mr.  Abbott^s  usual  felicity,  and  in  every  way  well  got  up. 

Our  Year:  A  Child^s  Booh  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  [Miss  Muloch] 
the  Author  of  "John  Halifax."  Illustrated  by  Clarence  Dobell.  New 
York :  Harpers.  1860.  A  beautiful  collection  of  stories  and  poems  for 
each  month  of  the  year,  amply  illustrated,  making  a  nice  book  for  a  Christ- 
mas or  New  Year's  gift. 
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Uifa%  0f  t^e  C^urrl^es  anir  0f  ^mionB. 


UHItED  STATES.  Episcopal  Foreurn  MUaion, — ^Re- 

WnniN  the  last  twenty-fiye  years  5*!Pif  ^^  l^,*^?.th\mSS^ 
j*outaqu.rterof.a.mlli7n  of  dollar,  B^««'|;  ;8^;  ^wS^^'SaT^ 
hare  been  raised  mth.8  country  for  j        "^i^g'    |i'i,62rfor  ^edfte 

Church   of  Scotland,   $80,000 ;    for  ^^^^ 

Irish  Presbyterians  (through  Drs.  The  American  Church  Muiionarym 
Edgar  and  Dill),  $80,000 ;  for  French  a  voluntary  Society  for  missions  in  the 
Churches,  $26,000  (besides  the  Episcopal  Church.  At  its  recent  an- 
American  Chapel  in  Paris) ;  for  Bel-  niyersary,  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  read  thean- 
gium,  $8,000.  A  chapel  in  St  Peters-  nual  report,  which  was  of  considerable 
burgh,  one  in  Stockholm,  the  Theo-  length.  It  sets  forth  that  the  Ameri- 
logical  Seminary  of  the  Waldenses  in  can  Church  Missionary  Society  orig- 
La  Tour,  are  among  these  bcnefac-  inated  in  the  desire  and  purpose  of  a 
tions.  These  are  a  part  of  the  fruits  laree  portion  of  the  evangclioal  clergj 
of  special  applications,  in  addition  to  and  laity  of  the  Episcopal  Churdi  m 
all  that  is  done  through  the  various  the  United  States  to  direct  and  man- 
societies,  age  the  interests  of  Gospel  missions, 
rr  n  ^  ji  -m  x  rni.  for  which  they  rejoiced  to  contribute, 
Otrman  BfortMd  attrfft.-The  according  to  their  own  principles,  and 
General  Synod  held  its  114th  annual  j,   ^^^^  J^  ^.^^g  ^f  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

session  at  Lebanon,  Pa.    The  Church  u'complains  that  the  constitution  add 

now  numbers  2  Synods,  24  classes,  agcncyof  the  Board  of  Missions,  in  Ha 

SS^floT'"***!^  ^'^^u  "'"Kregations,  ^^^{  history,  have  not  been  satis- 

92,684  members.     The  number  con-  f^j       ^  those  in  the  Church,  whoM 

?r5^''*Ty^'"f  ^'^*i*"P^u^  Yicws  of  personal  right  and  duty 
10,661.  In  Pensylyama  the  number  y^^^  ^^^  f^  ^^  ^^e  formation  of  tiie 
of  churches  is  greater  than  those  of  church  Missionary  Society ;  that  the 
the  Presbytenan,  Episcopal,  and  evangelical  portion  of  tte  Church 
Dutch  Reformed  together.  have  never  had  a  just  or  rea.sonable 

The  Ameriean  MmUmary  Auocm-  allowance  of  influence  or  »uthori^, 
tion  had  its  anniversary  in  Syracuse,  «''"«'"  <>'  persons  or  position  m  the 
N.  Y.  Receipts,  $66,092,  and  6,000  board ;  that  the  churches  represent- 
acres  of  land  (valued  at  $8,000).  '"B  *"«"  "ews,  and  maintaimng  their 

ministry  have  contributed  the  larger 

The  Episcopal  Etangelieal  Know-  portion  of  the  missionary  funds  ex- 
ledge  Society  received  last  year  $!!4,-  pcnded,  though  defrauded  by  ecclesi- 
015 ;  its  property  amounts  to  $49,-  astical  power  of  their  proper  measure 
264.  of  influence  in  their  dispensation. 
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Rt  Rer.  Ifanton  Eastburn,  D.D.,  Jews,  8,000  ProtestanU^*^  and  42,000 

Bishop  ci  Massachusetts,  was  intro-  infidels,  atheists,  etc. 

daced,  and  moved  the  first  resolution:  An  error  of  11,000  in  the  statement 

^^lUsolted,  That  the  true  principle  of  an  aggregate  population  ought  to 

of  operation  in  missionary  labors,  as  discredit  these  statistics.    The  census 

well  as  in  otiier  works  of  benevolence,  of  *65  gives  the  total  of  95,986  as  from 

is  by  the  voluntary  association  and  "Germany."    Then,  turning  to  the 

action  of  Christians  united  in  senti-  directory,  it  is  found  that  there  are 

ment,  and  governing  the  distribution  twenty-four  Protestant  German  and 

of  their  own  funds.  but  Jive  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

mu     x^      V    1.  r»         7'    »    ^7»'  A  German  £uniliar  with  these  Pro- 

The  Aew  York  Etangelxml  Alli-  ^^^    ,,^  ^  ^^„y     estimates 

"'*♦!!?■  ^  KAw**"""iL'T"  the  ordiliary  Sunday  attindanc*  >t 

pwted  at  «he  Fifth  Avenue  Preshy-  ^^  ^      ^^^       .^^  ,^^^4  ^j,, 

^"«±1T*  ^^  Dr  Alexander's),  ^^iidren,   sick  and  infirm  persons, 

^5  *'**^^'^"*'-  ?^  ^;  ^"il^  and  in^lar  attendants,  it  wouS 

««1  anmtroductorTjtetementof  the  ^^^  be  &  from  the  feet  to  estimate 

erases  which  hid  led  to  theorgani-  ^^e  aggregate  Protestant  church-go- 

ation  of  Uie  An»nce.    His  report  ^    ^^^^^^x  at  80,000,  or  an  avS- 

opened  with  the  followmg  statement,  ^  ^f\^^^^^  ^^^  thai.  1,000  for  each 

lowing;  out  of  the  present  populv  ^testant  congregation.     If  three 

b^m  this  aty,  how  manjr  were  pro-  ^^  ^^^  num&rbe  granted  as  con- 

ndedwith  places  of  worship,  and  the  „^^  ^jj^   each   of  the   German 

nombersentoely  destitute  of  chm-ch  c^t^olic    congregations,    it    would 

•ocommodabonsipKsentpopukt^^  give  a  total  of  IsfoOO  for  that  com- 

^'\^'    P*^/  TnTJi!?'   *^*'  munity.    Then  add  the  7,000  Jews, 

BumberproTjded  for,  206,680;  num-  „^„ '„,  ,         ^^  ^^  ^i„,^  j^^^J 

W  pnprwided  for   688,161.     (But  ^^^  40,00o7or  more,  of  "free  Ger- 

*»  "»«>"*»  *f  «A«fa  population:  „  including  many  infidels  and 

boe  need  be  church  sittings^  at  the  ,y,^2t8,  indeed,1>ut  also  embracing 

utmost,  only  for  about  three  fifths.)  ^-undred?  who  are  so  fer  Am^ 

*!5*I!!^'*  '^'^  statement,  the  rfcaiSzed  as  to  have  become  members 

repwt  proceeds :                      ...  of  English  congregations,  and  many 

'The  above  pkces  of  worship  m-  thousandswho  are  simply  indifferent 
elude  some  26  mwsion  stations  26  ^  ^^  „,i^„„g  questions  and  organi- 
Catholic  churches,  besides  20  others  MHons. 
usually  termed  unevangclical.  De- 
ducting these  from  the  whole  num-  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The 
ber,  274,  and  we  have  only  some  200  half  century  anniversary  of  the 
evangelical  churches  in  our  city.  Theological  seminary  at  New  Bruns- 

The  &H«rte^^W.Si,«e*y,  of  which  wick  was  celebrated  Dec.  6th.  ^^ 

Dr.  Baird  is  the  General  A^ent,  held  ^J^^  «•  ^r^Sf  f"  "^"..f T  n*!! 

its  7th  annual  meetinir  in  New  York  P«>f«88or  of  Theology  m  the  College 

KsrtsriKoochS  zTto  K^itexs 

'ii«r''E;?s^Uan!'Tae=  as"^-  ChJr^S^t  H^  I'd 

Baptists,   Episcopahans,   Lutherans,  «-:„nied  ^a  it  had  been  bv  the  Revo- 

and  German  Reformed.   The  total  re-  w?iL!lft.*:J'^f  ^^  rlJ^h.Zt 

ceipts  were  $17,031 ;  the  churches  ^^^'T7'     f'  '*•  ^T'     T  J?  if  !S 

•L^Li  .iJl  ^To^  .iJ„r*QAnAA  lu!  thefirstmAmcnca  to  undertake  the 

^  also  raised  about  $30,000  for  establishment  of  a  theological  semi- 

religious  uses.  ^^     g^  j^j^^  ^  Baltimore  was 

Germane  in  New  Torh  City, — The  founded  in  1791 ;  Andover  Seminary; 

statement  is  made  that  'Hhere  are  in  1807;  Princeton,  in  1812;  and  the 

85,000  Germans  in  the  city,  of  whom  Harvard  Divinity  School,  in  1816.    In 

28,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  7,000  1810,  Queen's  College  having  been 
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re5pened,  and  a  professorial  fund 
created,  Dr.  Livingston  removed  to 
New  Brunswick,  having  served,  says 
Gorwin,  *•  in  the  professorship  in  this 
city  for  twenty-six  years  without 
compensation.' 

''Thus  far,  if  statistics  can  be 
trusted,  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
has  pursued  a  policy  towards  its  own 
Seminary  which  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future,  unless  there  is  a 
serious  desire  to  abolish  it  altogether. 
The  statistics  to  which  we  refer  may 
be  briefly  given ;  they  are  as  follows : 
graduates  of  the  seminary  from  1784 
to  1860,  501 ;  ministers  received  from 
other  denominations,  fi^m  1784  to 
1868,  811. 

"Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  more 
than  half  of  the  working  ministry  of 
the  Church  has  been  drawn  from 
other  denominations,  since  the  year 
1784,  to  the  manifest  discredit  and 
ii\jury  of  our  own  institutions.  This 
policy,  in  the  past,  may  have  been 
the  result  of  necessity.  It  is  no 
longer  so.  We  have  now  in  prepar- 
ation for  the  ministry  118  persons, 
distributed  as  follows:  in  Rutgers 
College,  66 ;  in  the  Seminary,  67,  of 
whom  18  are  in  the  Senior  Class, 
expecting  licensure  in  the  coming 
spring.*' 

The  American  Bible  Union  (Bap- 
tist), for  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures, 
held  its  anniversary  in  New  York, 
Oct  4.  The  receipts  of  the  last  year 
were  about  $40,000.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  the  Union's 
publications  since  its  formation.  In 
case  of  foreign  Scriptures,  where  the 
details  have  not  been  returned,  the 
statement  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
the  appropriations  and  probable  cost 
of  publication. 

Publicaiiotui.  CopUt.     Pages, 

Ktren  Scriptoret, 8^)00  8a<i,ouo 

Chinese       "         6,000  1,3()0,U0<) 

Siamese      **        4,000  96l,7U0 

Ctorman  Bibles  and  Testa- 

meDts,  140,1S5  65,491,625 

Italian  New  Testaments,. . .  2,0iK)  686,U4K) 

Vrenoh  Gospels, 1,U09  81,000 

Spanish  Oospela,  Epistles, 

and  New  TestamenU,. . .  10,118  884,044 
Bible  Union  Reporter,  con- 

talBlflc  nrlslooa, il9,l<»  4,674,883 


The  Book  of  Job  In  Tartoof 

forms, 1M»  l,16B,9n 

Matthew's  Qospel,  (In  part,)  9,80  8M,m 

Mark^s          »•       1,115  \mfm 

Luke^s          "       •»  thpm 

John's          **       906  88,89C 

Acts, 9*«tl  864,188 

Bpheeians, 8,191  181,781 

Thessalonians,  in  Tariona 

forms, 8^897  966,814 

Hebrews, 9,909  911,819 

PhQemon, SJSSS  976,110 

First  Peter  to  Berelatlon, 

Inclosire, 4|560  1,690 

Scripture  Publications,....   480,066  78^699,606 
Quarterlies,  tracts  In  pack- 
ages, ete^ .rrr.    699,456  91,W9JB6 

Total, 1/)60,191100,999/M4 

Baptist  Denomination. — The  Bt^ 
iist  Almanac  for  1861,  contains  in- 
teresting information  regarding  tho 
present  condition  of  the  denominatioii. 
From  the  table  of  *'  Grand  Total  of 
Regular  Baptists  in  North  America,'' 
we  learn  that  the  number  of  assocta- 
tions  in  the  United  States  is  576: 
number  of  churches,  12,371 ;  ordainea 
ministers,  7,837;  licentiates,  1,116; 
baptized  in  1859,  72,086  —  total, 
1,020,442.  The  number  of  Baptists 
in  Nova  Scotia  is  13,057;  in  New 
Brunswick,  7,708 ;  in  Canada,  18,716; 
West  India  Islands  (estimated),  86,350 
— ^making  a  grand  total  in  North 
Americaof  1,091,167 regular  Baptists. 
Of  other  denominations  which  prac- 
tise immersion,  the  Almanac  sets 
down  the  Anti-Mission  at  60,000; 
Free-Will  Baptists,  59,791  ;  Six- 
Principle  Baptists,  2,000;  Seyenth- 
Day  Baptists,  6,677 ;  Church  of  God, 
or  Winebrenarians,  13,800;  Disciples, 
or  Campbellites,  850,^;  Tunkers, 
8,200  ;  Mennonites,  36,280.  If  these 
are  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make 
1,618,815  who  give  in  their  adhesioD 
to  the  doctrine  of  immersion. 

Decrease  of  Free  -  Will  Baptists. — 
The  Free  -  Will  Baptist  Register  fiw 
1861  gives  the  following  statistics  <^ 
that  denomination:  31  yearly  meet- 
ings, 145  quarterly  meetings,  1,286 
churches,  1,022  ordained  preachers, 
and  58,441  communicants.  This, 
compared  with  the  statistics  of  the 
preceding  year,  shows  a  decrease  of 
12  churches,  22  ordained  ministen^ 
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ud  1,850  conunnniouits,  though  I 
Ihs  number  of  jrearij  meetings  hia  ' 
hMTCased  b^  one,  and  that  of  quu"- 1 
Wy  meetings  bj  two.  Of  the  SO  . 
nulj  meelingB  which  were  in  ex- ' 
Mtence  last  yoar,  IS  show  an  increase 
ud  16  *  decrease  of  membership.  I 
Mi**ionary  Eforts  of  Southtm  I 
S»ptUU.~TAe  Committion,  the  or- ; 
pn  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  MiGsions  ' 
Sr  th«  Soutbem  Baptist  Convention,  | 
Bdtea  the  following  statement  re- 
IpBcting  contiibutions  to  that  Board : 
"The  contributions  for  the  year 
tnding  Slst  of  Uarcb,  1867,  were 
111.988.29.  Those  for  18C8,  $34,' 
BOS.fiG  ;  makinK  for  the  two  years, 
tMt,S84.S4.  For  the  year  ending 
Uatof  Uarch,  1869,  the  amount  was 
tt«,8S4.37;  for  1860,  140,696.17; 
m.  anre^e  of  160,420.64.  This 
ban Tncrease  of  114,186.70  over  the 
ineecUng  two  years." 
"^itWeUkC^iigregationalChiirehu 
a  the  United  States  number  96,  with 
V  pastors,  SI  preachers,  6,601  regu- 
Iv  hearers,  4,366  church  members, 
IK)  church  officers,  and  4,001  8un- 
bj-Bcfaool  scholars.  The  largest 
BBmber,  27,  is  in  Pa.,  23  in  Ohio, 
19  in  New  Tork,  17  in  Wisconsin, 
1  in  Iowa.  They  have  6  weekly 
Jonmala,  2  of  (hem  pubUshed  in  New 
York.— Cwiff.  Quarterly. 

Id  the  North-Western  and  Pacific 
States  and  territories,  the  Congrtga^ 
tivnatUU  have  648  ministers,  789 
duirches,  38,366  church  members; 
fite  New  School  Presbyterians  hare 
4«7  minisUrs,  Slit  churches,  29,494 
BManbcre;  the  Old  School  Preshy- 
tarian-S  469  ministers,  700  churches, 
85,249  church  members. 

l7nher$alUti.—The  National  Con- 
Tention,  assembled  in  Boston  in  Oct., 
rqwrts  692  preachers,  969  meeting- 
houses, 1,276  societies.  It  has  Con- 
VtntionB  in  22  States;  17  periodicals, 
8  colleges,  B  theological  school,  and 
(academies. 

A  National  Contention  of  Infidth 
net  ia  New  Tork  on  Sunday,  Oct.  7, 
ud  had  an  aadience  of  about  200. 
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"  Ream  s  of  resolutions  were  read,"  uid 
long  speeches  made  on  them.  The 
Trtourw  says  "that  the  gnmdstaple  of 
businesa  before  the  Conrention  was 
gross  blasphemy,  stale  assertions,  and 
trivial  talk;"  and  that  the  meeting  was 
"  darkly  tinged  with  disappointment 
ind  doubt"  as  to  the  progress  of  in- 
Sdelity. 

CAHADA. 
Tho  Union  of  Free  and  United 
Prttb.  CAiirrhes  has  been  consum- 
mated at  Montreal.  The  united  body 
is  called  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church. 


SOUTH  AmBIOA. 
There  are  not  now  ten  Protestant 

missionaries  in  this  country;  not  one 
in  Mexico.  The  Rev.  Davitl  Trumbull 
has  labored  fifteen  years  at  Valparaiso, 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  English  and  American  mer- 
chants, seamen,  mechanics,  and  doing 
good  to  the  native  people,  as  he  baa 
opportunities.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union,  he  communicates  some  inter- 
esting information  : 

"  During  the  last  year,  I  have 
printed  seven  pamphlets  on  questions 
pertaining  to  the  Gospel  as  distin- 
guished from  Romanism : 

Copit: 


.  .S,CI» 


It  boski  of  Uir  Bacrt 


•aJfU- 

Hona-v  I/irald). SfidO 

"Bopide,  two  tracts  are  novr  ready 
for  printing— *ne  pving  tho  origin  of 

\  the  name  Protestants,  and  tho  protest 
ittelf;  and  the  other,  a  short  nodce  of 
Bible  results  in  the  case  of  one  man 

I  in  France." 
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Enolakd. — An  incrcaae  of  bishop- 
rics begins  to  be  denuuided  in  Eng- 
land; for  two  centuries  there  has 
been  sn  increase  of  only  one,  thou^ii 
the  population  has  more  tiian  doub- 
led. An  earnest  effort  is  made  krr 
tho  revival  of  the  ConTOcation  of 
York.  The  Convocation  of  Canttr- 
buTj  is  discussing  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters with  greater  diiectness  and  earn- 
estness. 

Such  strong  representations  have 
been  made  to  the  British  Govcm- 
,  iment,  agMnst  the  appointment  of 
William  Barclay  TumbuU,  as  thu 
Calendcrer  of  the  Foreign  papers  in 
the  State  Paper  Office,  that  it  is  su^i- 
posed  he  will  be  remoTcd.  The  oli- 
JectioDS  are  on  the  ground  that  he  is: 
a  Soman  Catholic  convert,  and  h.is 
shown  io  his  published  works  kui.Ii 
hostility  to  Protestantism,  that  the7.L 
important  papers  would  hardly  Kr' 
safe  in  his  keeping.  I 

WetUyaa  5(o(M(ic».— The  ofBdal  j 
number  of  fully  accredited  memberf:  j 
1b  493,6S7  ;  of  members  received  fin  , 
probation,  50,692 ;  and  of  minister.-^,  i 
S,613.  Thenumberof communicantMJ 
Is  greater  since  the  whole  of  them  btl> 
not  "members  of  society,"  so  thnt! 

firobably  the  number  in  actual  fd-  j 
Dwship  is  about  half  a  million.  Th  c  | 
increase  during  the  past  year  is  rt- 
markable,  having  taken  place,  with  n 
few  minor  exceptions,  in  all  parts  ni: 
the  British  colonies.  At  home  ta\.- 1 
members  in  Great  Britwn  are  81(i,-| 
811;  five  years  ago  they  were  SG(i,- 
B68.  The  increase  reported  at  tht' 
conference  of  1869,  was  1G,104,  and 
at  the  conference  of  ISflO,  it  w»s 
17,716,  Including  Ireland,  the  whole ' 
increase  last  year  was  20,Q46,  In  j 
the  Australasian  Methodist  churrh  I 
there  bos  been,  during  the  same  yesr. . 
a  very  considerable  increase  Thn(| 
colonial  bureau  is  reported  by  il- 
own  conference  to  be  1,8S6,  and  tUel 
hunvase  on  the  misuons  is  2,S81, ' 
making  in  all,  4,806. 

The  Mtthoditt  Ntw  Connection,  I 
evtablisbed  ta  1767,  h^  its  annual  I 


nmfercnce  in  June,  109  bong  prca- 
ent,  63  ministers  and  67  laymen. 
The  recaptfl  for  miasionB  wo* 
£6,969 ;  £10,190  hare  been  expend- 
ed for  chapels.  They  hare  478  ehn- 
els,  189  preachers,  1, 204  local  preMA- 
ers,  29,891  membOTS,  60,768  schoUn; 
on  probation,  2,662.  A  theolopcal 
institution  is  projected. 

IndtpevdenU. — Nnrober  of  l^ni*- 
ters  and  Missiooaries  in  the  Biitidi 
dominions,  S,7M;  churches  in  &t^ 
land  1,600,  in  Wales  636,  in  Sootlaiid 
and  Channel  Islands  147,  in  the  Colo- 
nias  20B ;  total,  3,691. 

The  Sitadenborgiant.  — The  Kig- 
lish  Swedcnborgians  held  thdr  an- 
nual conference  in  NewcastlMn- 
Tyne.  Some  forty  or  fifty  minis- 
ters and  representatives  from  diffig^ 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom  attended 
the  meetings.  This  body  derotM 
much  time  and  attention  to  day 
schools,  of  which  some  stand  in  tb( 
foremost  ranks  of  the  GoTemmeol 
Inspector's  reports ;  one  large  sduwl 
in  Manchester  in  particular.  Be- 
quests of  mone^  are  left  frtmi  tima 
to  time  for  this  purpose,  and  last 
year  no  less  than  £18,000  was  M 
bequeathed,  and  put  at  the  disposil 
of  "The  Conference."  They  han 
also  numerous  Sunday-scbools,  and 
support  a  "  Society  for  printing  and 
publishing  the  works  of  Sweden- 
borg,"  two  tract  societies,  and  two 
missionary  societies.  A  monthly 
magazine  has  a  sale  of  about  8,0(W 
copies ;  but  there  are  others  pub- 
lished by  private  members. 

17)6  Society  for  the  PropagatiM 
of  the  Goipel  i»  Foreign  Part*. — 
This  Society  which  was  incorporated 
by  William  HI  in  ITOl,  has  now 
been  engaged  for  167  years  in  en- 
deavoring to  plant  the  church  of 
Christ  among  our  countrymen  abroad 
and  among  the  heathen.  From  North 
America,  in  1701,  its  operations  hava 
gradually  been  extended  to  the  West 
Indies  (1710),  Australia  (1795),  In- 
dia (181S),  South  Africa  (1820X  New 
Zealand  (1889),  C^loa  (1840),  and 
Borneo  (1849.)    fnten  the  Socuty 
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was  first  founded,  there  were  prob-  nia,  Tarkand,  and  other  places  in 

aUy  not  twenty  clergymen  of  the  Chinese  Tartary.     **This  mission,** 

Gbnrch  of  England  in  those  lands,  he  says  in  a  letter,  an  extract  from 

There  are  now  congresations  in  its  which  has  been  published,  **  I  intend 

fiBtorml  care  of  upwards  of  8,000,  of  to  pursue  quite  in  a  different  mode 

wbom  413,  stationed  generally  in  the  to  that  adopted  in  my  former  mission- 

aoflt  destitute  places,  are  assisted  by  mj  travels ;  and  the  mode  will  be 

tfas Society.     There  have  been  estab-  this:  I  shall  assume  the  garment  of 

Ikhed  in  the  British  colonies  seven-  a  monk  of  the  Eastern  Church,  with 

tern   colleges^  in  which    clergymen  a  Bible  in  my  hand  and  the  cross 

ire  educated,  to  fourteen  of  which  figured  on  my  gown — ^which  gown 

the  Sodety  lends  aid.    The  British  shall  consist  of  black  cloth.     Wher- 

possessions  abroad  extend  over  a  gur-  ever  I  find  a  bishop  of  the  Christian 

■ee  of  about  9,000,000  square  miles.  Church  (let  hun  be  either  of  the  Rus- 

ttd  are  the  seat  of  thirty-eight  bish-  sian,  or  Greek,  or  Syrian  Church),  I 

eprics.    InlS51,  theSodety^s  income  shall  act  under  his  advice  and  direc- 

VBS  £102,592.  tion ;  and  the  preaching  of  the  Qos- 

Rman  (7a «Ao7/«  in  England  have  ^  shaU  .  consist,   not  m  digpu^^ 

m6  priests,  950  chapel^  37  clois-  *^"^   pomts   of  difference    but  in 

£  12  coUeges.    The  British  Gov-  '^ZT^rV^T^^^^Z^  lUt 

«ukent  explnds  for  Roman  Catho-  ^l^l  t^^l^Z^nL- 

ficB,   £226,487 ;   viz.   for  chaplains,  "^^  ^*^  ^^  conversation. 

T,229 ;   schools,  36,268  (for  45,907       Tns  annual  report  of  an  English 

icliolars  and  1,044  teachers) ;  hos-  Anti-Pew  Society  says :  "  In  church- 

(itels,  etc.,  8,000 ;  Maynooth  College,  es  where  the  change  has  been  made 

80,000 ;  Irish  schools,  115,000 ;  pri-  from  appropriated  to  free  seats,  the 

Mms,  10,000 ;  in  the  Indian  colonics,  result  has  been   that  the  churches 

W,000.  liuve  been  crowded,  that  the  attend- 

BbiUh  at  Cambridge.— The  singa-  ance  has  been  doubled,  nay,  even 

hr  movement  originated  by  Dr.  Wolff;  trebled,  and  most  important  of  all, 

of  Bokhara  celebrity,  for  the  forma-  that  the  poorer  classes,  and  those  who 

tion  of  **  hostels"  at  Cambridge,  for  rarely,  if  ever,  attended  divine  wor- 

the  education  of  young  members  of  ship  of  any  kmd,  now  throng  those 

the  eastern  churches,  promises  to  be  churches,  wherein  the  invidious  dis- 

afttendcd  with  complete  success.  The  tinction  between  rich  and  poor  has 

Patriarch  of  Armenia  is  represented  been  entirely  abolished." 
M  having  expressed  "a  great  desire       ^^  ^  ^;j^^^  ^^  LondoJK-^This 

ftjr  a  nearer  communion    with  the  ^eat  movement  is  attracting  more 

Church  of  England,  and  the  Rev.  ^^^  ^^^^  j       ^    ^^^  ^^^i^e  benevo- 

George  Williams  has  proceeded  to  j^^^^    ^^^    self-denying    labors    of 

^  East,  with  a  view  of  promoting  christians  of  all  denominations  in 

^8  object,  by  assistmg  the  oriental  ^j^^  g^j^j^j^  Metropolis.      No  fewer 

Christians  in  completing    their  ar-  ^^^  3  q^q  persons  are  engaged  in 

nmgements  for  sending  young  men  ^thering  the  waifs  and  strays  of  the 

to  Cambridge.     The  Russian  eovem-  juvenile  population  from  the  alleys 

m«it  has  already  determinea  upon  J^^  lanes  of  London,  and  imparting 

the  estobhshment  of  a  "hostel  [  in  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^g  ^f  truth,  honesty, 

connection  with  the  seat  of  learmng.  ^^^  religion.    "  Poor  Joe,"  the  street- 

—London  Wat4:hman.  ^^^^p^  u  ^j^^  ^on't  know  nothing," 

Dr.  Wolff  also  proposes,  if  his  has  found  at  last  that  there  are  Chris- 
friends  and  the  religious  public  will  tian  hearts  that  can  recognize  his  hu- 
fiimish  him  the  requisite  means,  to  manity  even  in  rags.  In  addition  to 
undertake  a  new  mission  into  Arme-  these  unpaid  teachers,  there  are  416 

14 
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raid  ones  and  880  paid  monitors. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  47,530  names 
on  the  list  of  Sunday  and  week-day 
schools,  hut  as  many  attend  hoth,  the 
committee  reckon  the  numhcr  of 
children  under  their  control  not  less 
than  25,000.  The  amount  of  good 
accomplished  in  elevating  this  class 
of  London  poor,  is  incalculahla  It 
has  heen  the  means  of  instilling  an 
honorable  ambition  in  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  poor  boys,  who  would 
otherwise  never  have  dreamed  of  any 
thing  above  life  in  a  kennel 

The  English  press  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  1,050  newspapers, 
which  may  be  divided  under  the 
heads  of  liberal,  conservative,  inde- 
pendent, and  neutral.  The  numbers 
assigned  to  these  classes  respectively 
in  the  order  of  their  arrangement 
are,  897,  198,  106,  and  854. 

The  Temporalities  of  the  Eetah- 
Utified  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land.— There  are  in  the  patronage  of 
the  sovereign,  that  is,  virtually,  of 
her  majesty's  ministers,  about  200 
dignities,  such  as  archbishops,  bish- 
oprics, deaneries,  etc.,  and  290  liv- 
ings, of  the  annual  value  of  $1,776,- 
000.  The  Lord  Renfrew  has  the  dis- 
posal of  ^9  livings,  worth  $35,520. 
The  Lord  ChanceUor  disposes  of  778 
dignities  and  livings,  of  the  value  of 
$888,000.  The  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
has  48  livings,  value  $66,600.  The 
archbishops  and  bishops,  the  deans 
and  chapters,  have  the  disposal  of 
4,000  dignities  and  Uvings,  of  the 
value  of  $4,440,000.  There  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  University  of  Oxford  482 
nvings ;  value,  $666,000.  Cambridge 
has 806 livings;  value, $444,000.  The 
livings  under  private  patronage  are 
6,068,  with  an  income  of  nearly  $8,- 
880,000,  This  gives  for  the  church 
in  England  13,215  dignities  and  liv- 
ings, with  a  gross  income  of  nearly 
$17,760,000.  The  Lish  branch  of 
tiie  church  has  two  archbishops  and 
thirteen  bishops,  with  800  dignities 
and  2,000  livings,  possessing  an  an- 
nual income  of  nearly  $4,440,000. 


The  total  number,  therefore,  of  digni- 
ties and  livings  in  the  United  Ghurai 
of  England  and  Ireland  is  16,600, 
realizing  an  aggregate  income  of  more 
than  $17,000,000,  or  nearly  £6,000,- 
000  sterling.  These  calculations  are 
based  on  the  published  values  of  tiie 
various  dignities  and  livings,  the  ac- 
tual value  being  in  very  many  cases 
much  greater. 

*^  The  average  salary  of  the  deans  aH 
over  the  country  is  £1,470,  and  the 
chapters,  consisting  of  from  half  a 
dozen  to  half  a  score  of  prebends, 
with  a  few  triflmg  incumbrances,  in 
the  shape  of  school-^nasters  and 
singing  men,  absorb  about  £200,000 
of  church  money.  The  canons  of 
Durham  alone  have  £6,700  allotted 
to  them  as  the  income  of  theb  of- 
fice, but  this  trifling  pay  is  made 
up  by  the  addition  of  livings  to  the 
value  of  £27,000.  The  cathedral 
establishments,  which  add  so  much 
venerable  dignity  to  our  country,  may 
be  set  down  as  costing  £30,000  each, 
or  £900,000  m  all" 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  The  Wovld^ 
writes:  **An  act  of  parliament  has 
just  passed,  and  having  obtained  the 
royal  assent,  it  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land,  authorizing  the  sale  of  certain 
churches  of  the  city  of  London,  be- 
cause they  have  ceased  to  answer  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. The  act  embraces  fifty-nine 
churches  in  the  city  proper,  but  is  in- 
complete in  reference  to  ten.  Omit- 
ting them,  it  shows  there  are  forty- 
nine  churches,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 22,362  persons.  The  incum- 
bents receive  incomes  amounting  in 
all  to  £17,000,  beside  their  parson- 
ages, and  the  entire  clerical  staff 
amounts  to  sixty-four.  If  the  an- 
nual costs  of  organists,  beadles,  etc., 
be  taken  into  account— -amounting  on 
an  average  to  one  hundred  pounds 
each  —  tibie  whole  amount  wfll  be 
£21,900.  The  buildings  are  capa- 
ble of  holding  22,852  worshippers ; 
but,  instead  of  a  fair  proportion  of 
that  number  bdng  present,  the 
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ige  attendance  each  Sunday,  includ-  States,  and  also  of  the  amount  raised 

ng  cfafldren,  was  only  8,498  persons,  in  Scotland,  the  sum  contributed  by 

r  an  expenditure  of  three  pounds  the  Tarious  congregations  of  the  a»* 

«Tcn  shUlings  and  six  pence   per  sembly,  amount^  to  £12,108  8s.  8d, 

kMd.     If  a  severer  test  of  the  mean  thus  showing  an  increase  of  £3,783 

ittendance  be  taken — viz.,  of  the  19s.  Id.,  being  45  per  cent  more  than 

lomber  of  communicants — the  fail-  the  contributions  of  1859. 
m  is  still  more  conspicuous,  for  it 

riB  as  low  as  1,093.    Even  the  num-  The  Irish  Presbyterians,  in  1840, 

«r  of  baptisms  was  small,   for  it  had  430  congregations,  but  now  they 

cached  only  944."  have  530.   They  have  thus  added  100 

„,..        ir  .-        .TTj.T       T  churches  in  20  years.     Of53church- 

Selifftous  Meetings  in  Edinburgh  ^^e  fruit  of  purely  missionary  la- 

-Sm^theexcitmgtimesof  theRe-  i,         41    ^^  y,  ^^^^^  districte. 

SP^^^^^'r^^.  f  sixteenth  century,  Scotchmen  in  those  districts,   who 

be  aty  of  Edmburgh  has  seen  noth-  ^^  ^o  churches,  are  among  their 

IK  Kke  Uie  scenes  of  rehgious  m-  most  acUve  and  useful  members.     In 

Brest  which  ure  occurring  in  that  gg  schools,  with  4,580  scholars,  1,400 

nimble  capitel  of  North    Bntam  ^^^^    Romanists.     In   one    district 

^1  the  last  few  weeks     Great  5  OOO  Romanists  have  been  scholars, 

leetings  for  e^ortation  and  prayer  ^^^  ^f  1,440  no  less  than  8T0  were 

re  holtogin  the  Grassmarket,  on  Romanists.  In  1869  they  aided  36  mis- 

Uton  Hill,  in  Queen  s  Park,  and  gj^n  churches,  16  of  them  having  70 

tfacr  places  of  resort,  in  the  day-  hearers  each,  and  80  mission  stations, 

me  (when  tiic  weather  has  permit-  ^^^^^  from  3  to  20  miles.     Some  of 

B^  and  m  the     Assembly  s  HaU  ^jjcir  members  travel  to  church  from 

Dd  other  smtable  places  at  night.  gQ^  36,  and  40  miles,  and  two  of  them 

iM  pereons  who    have    conducted  ^^^  43  ^^^g  ^  ^rt.      In  the  most 

bese  rehgious  exercises  belong  to  ^^^^^^  province  in  the  country  — 

be  high^t  ranks  of  the  Chnstian  Connaught  —  they  had  last  year  19 

eqsle    of  the    several    evangelical  churches,  with  43  preaching  stations, 

horchcs  of  that  aty,  and  some  of  ^nd  2,000  hearers:  23  ministers,  20 

be  neighbormg  towns.  Scripture  readers    and  colporteurs. 

Baptists  in  Wales.  —  There    has  and  the  teachers  of  56  Sunday  and 

een  a  net  increase  of  Baptists  in  daily  schools. 

rales  for  a,e  associational  year  end-  i^^,_^_Th^  church  of  Rome  in 

ig  June,  1860,  of  seven  thousand  one  ,^^   Ttco  8iciliet.-Kmg  FeTdm^ud 

rffh*  ?cc JI?f5"*''"<?>     ^^'"^  n  conceded  to  the  ChSrch  greater 

re  eight  associations,  and  four  hun-       .  .,      „  ., ..4. .  .j  __„„-„„5„  v.j 

mA  and  seventeen  churches  in  thp  P"vilcges  than  it  had  previously  had 

S!l  ^Jv^^l^^nf  ^/  W.1         Tt  •  —though  not  in  the  form  of  a  Con- 

«te  Prmcipahty  of  Wales.     It  w  ,<,^rf«i  ^^hich  could  be  abolished  only 

S^iSf  recollection  of  persons  still  ^    j^^'  ^^^^^  „f  y^^y^    ^^     ^^t  i^ 

mng  when  there  was  but  one  asso-  ^fj^  j^^  „f  j,^^^^  ^^^  Rescripts, 

"•  which  the  government  niight  at  any 

Ireland. — The  last  meeting  of  the  time  annul.     By  these  decrees,  issued 

Irish  General  Assembly,  was  by  far  in  April  and  May,  1867,  property  left 

lie  most  numerously  attended  and  to  the  church  does  not  need  additional 

r'  *ted  of  any  yet  held.     In  1859,  state  authorization  ;    the  church  is 

sums  received  for  the  various  left  free  in  the  management  of   its 

miigions  of  the  Irish  Church,  exclu-  property ;  provincial  synods  may  be 

life  of  £1,172,  collected  in  Scotland,  called  without  the    royal  revision, 

imoontcd  to£8,3244s.  7d.    In  1860,  education  is  put  into  the  hands  of 

exdudveof  £6,068  19s.  3d.,  obtained  the  clergy,  etc.    Though  Naples  and 

by  the  deputation   in   the   United  Sicily  are  united  under  one  sceptre, 
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jet  Sicily  has  alwKjs  had  apeda] 
rights  in  the  wt.f  of  jurisdiction, 
-dating  from  the  tiino  of  the  Norman 
mle  under  Count  Robert,  brother  of 
Robert  Guiscard,  who  rescued  it  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  and  l:c- 
came  its  ruler  in  1085.  In  109T,  Ur- 
ban II  conceded  to  him  and  bis  sue- 
oesBora  tbc  eitraordinary  privilege  i>f 
being  in  pcrpetuit  j,  legitimate  Legates 
of  £e  Apostolic  See.  This  is  t>ie 
origin  of  the  faroous  Sicilian  Uor}- 
arcby.  The  priTilego  was  conflrmtl 
by  Pope  Lucius  II  to  Roger  II  in 
1144,  when  Sicily  became  a  distinct. 
Idngdora.  When  Sicily  came,  aRiT  ' 
the  Peace  of  tJtreclit,  in  1713  inli> 
the  hands  of  the  weak  Duke  of  Su- 
TOy,  Pope  Clement  XI  endeavorod 
to  recall  this  privilege,  and  to  abolish 
the  Tribunal  of  the  Monarchy,  but 
unsuccet^sfully,  and  the  pririlego  wns 
renewed  in  1T28  in  a  Concordat  with 
Charles  VI.  This  still  remains  in 
force.  As  to  Naples,  the  Concordat  'if 
1818  has  been  the  basis  of  the  ecclt- 
siastical  rule.  —  Abridged  from  ttw 
DeuUehe  Zeitsekr^ft. 

Conjbeation  of  Church  Properh/  \ 
in  NapUt. — On  the  S2d  September  ' 
the  following  decree  was  publishcl  -  < 
Art  1.  All  the  archiepiscopal  aiiill 
epiacopal  funds  are  declared  national  ' 
property.  Art  3.  Every  bishop  and  | 
archbishop  shall  be  paid  by  the  stuti? ' 
a  suitable  emolument,  which  shnll 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  3,000  ducats.  ' 
The  balance  of  the  ecclesiastical  ^ 
funds  shall  be  spent  In  providing  for  \ 
tiie  decorous  provision  of  the  lower  j 
olerfCT,  etc 

Of  the  Provinces  which  still  re- 
main to  the  Pope,  Rome  and  Cnmarta  \ 
have  336,604  inhabitants;  Civita 
Vecchia,  30,701 ;  Vellotria,  63,01 3  ; 
and  Frosinone,  1G3,BG9 ;  a  total  or 
560,S6T  inhabitants.  The  Piedmont- 
ese  have  deprived  him  of  the  Marches, 
Umbria,  and  the  province  of  Vitert)'", 
The  population  of  the  Uarchcs  i.'^ 
034,065,  of  Umbria  473,630,  and  of 
Titerbo  120  373  inhabitants.  Thus. 
1,366,010  inhabitants  have  been  with- 


ihawn  from  the  temporitl  away  of  the 
Pope,  not  to  mention  Sidly. 

Italian  JVlw  Tettatamtt. — A  dmt 
large  type  edition  of  the  Italian  N«v 
Testament,  Diodati's  version,  has  just 
ticen  issued  from  the  WaldensiNi 
printing  press  in  Turin,  the  funds  Ilir 
which  were  chiefly  supplied  by  ■ 
loint  donation  fiom  the  Edinbur^ 
ind  Glasgow  Bible  Sodeties.  It  ia 
?ery  creditably  got  up ;  sells  for  one 
franc,  sixty  centimes,  the  copy,  and 
suppUcs  a  desideratum  for  the  agci^ 
Mjd  those  who  can  only  read  with  dif- 
Seulty.  It  is  the  first  edition  of  tin 
Protestant  Scriptures  printed  in  I^ed- 
mont,  and  its  publication  nettles  the 
question  of  the  right  the  Waldenses 
have  to  print  the  book  they  need  fcr 
their  religious  worship — anghtwtudi 
had  been  called  in  question,  as  the 
constitution  prohibits  the  publication 
of  all  books  which  treat  of  religion, 
without  the  leave  of  the  diocese. 

BoLOONA.-'In  Bologna,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  strongest  fortreflsa 
of  tho  Komish  &ith,  a  Protestant  bat 
purchased  the  palace  of  Sixtus  T, 
and  has  arranged  the  chapel  of  the 
pontiff  for  the  celebration  of  worsi^ 
I  under  the  Protestant  form.  A  pastor 
from  Geneva  has  held  servieo  thoe 
for  four  or  five  months,  and  has  al- 
I  ready  gathered  around  him  quHe  a 
j  flourishing  little  sodcty.  This  is  o«- 
tainlya  great  and  hopeflil  c'haQge  fram 
the  time,  but  a  few  months  ago,  when 
,the  only  places  in  which  IVotestant 
.  service  could  be  held  in  the  Pontifical 
I  State  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  were  in  the 
legations  of  the  Protestant  gorem- 
ments  at  Rome  and  Naples. 
j  TTcWenae*. — The  receipts  of  the 
I  Synod  for  the  last  year  wore  168,983, 
of  which  86,368  francs  were  derated 
to  evangelisation  beyond  the  Talleys. 
I H.  Halan  of  La  Tour,  is  the  Preei- 
;  dent  of  the  Synod.  Mr.  Pendleton 
.  reports  the  raising  of  £3,000  fiff  the 
Vaudois  colony  in  Honte  Tideo- 

Frasce.— The  Centra!  Committee 
of  the  Reformed  Church  Coundl,  ta 
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to  them,  thkt  »  ProtesUnt  soldier 
11117  ri^tfullr  b«  called  upon  to 
kneel  at  the  eWation  of  th«  hoet — 
tiMt  it  is  ■  mere  military  act.  This 
dedinon  is  arouBiDg  a  strong  feeling 
■gainst  the  CoundL 

Ih  ft  recent  detwte  in  the  Senate 
iqNHi  the  incrcD'^?  of  monastic  orders, 
it  Tas  staled,  that  there  are  now  in 
Fiance  4,983  authorized  religious  sb- 
nd^ons,  and  S,870  unauthorized.  | 
nwyownpropertx.houBesandlands, ' 
o(  mora  than  100,000,000  francs  in 
nloci  The  Senate  sent  to  the  goV' 
it  >  petition,  vhich  asked  for 
s  npon  their  increase. 
ToK  Manihur  publishes  a  decree 
afflpreaainK  the  Oatettt  of  Lyons. 

The  mimaterial  report,  proposing 
A*  mpprueioa,  sajs:  Under  eiist- 
i|  riremustancea  the  government 
mnd  it  eonvenieDt  to  allow  groat 
Sbar^  to  the  journals ;  but  toleration 
*ovld  be  weaknras  if  discussion 
Vtn  allowed  to  degenerate  to  inju- 
iJRis  hostilitj  and  guilty  provocation. 
Fgr  wreral  days,  the  pmtion  of  the 
piHB  wliich  pretends  to  represent 
tht  sacred  cause  of  religion  has  re- 
doubled its  violence.  An  act  of  Hrm- 
Mi  becomes  necessary.  Conscience 
it  troubled,  authority  and  faith  are 
ksaened,  by  the  confusion  that  party 
^orit  engenders  between  paaaion  and 
i^ous  duty. 

"Religion  would  be  compromised  if 
W  most  respected  principles  were 
b*CTEd  to  complicity  with  that  re- 
nage  or  ambition  which  the  country 
Waanften  repudiated.  The  Oatetti 
'f  Lfoat  has  signalized  itself  before 
■H  Mhers,  by  its  incessant  appeals 
bf  intation,  by  the  perfidy  of  itt- 
UUclu  against  the  government,  and 
«]  tbc  disdain  it  has  opposed  to  the 
ludadvice  of  the  administration.  Itf^ 
Mttlw  of  the  17th  inst.  more  es- 
)>MUIy  reached  an  oxcess  that  can 
>M  be  tolerated." 

i  Great  Change.  —  In  France, 
pwfaunt  men  <ff  letters,  hitherto 


nominally  Catholic,  and  for  the  moat 
part  really  infidel,  are  now  advocat- 
ing the  historical,  literary,  miSBion- 
ary,  and  theological  claims  of  Pro- 
testantism. Some  of  these  writers, 
though  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Romish  Church,  avow  fearlessly  the 
superiority  of  Protestantism  as  a 
system  of  religious  fititli. 

Tbbre  arc  at  Paris,  at  the  present 
time,  nineteen  Protestant  churches 
full  operation,  ninety-seven  Pro- 
testant clergymen,  and  2,600  children 
I  regularly  attending  Protestant  Sun- 
.  day-schools. 

Swim  ATmirfnaria —  7^«  Gejtma 
Socittiet.— From  the  17th  to  the  22d 
of  July  the  anniversaries  of  the 
Bible  and    MisEionary  Society,  the 

'Evangelical  Society,  the  Union  for 
the  Evangelical  Diaspora,  and  of  the 
Erangcli^  Alliance,  were  held  in 
Geneva. 

;  The  Bible  Society  had  distributed 
3,000  New  TestamenU  amon^  the 

'  Swiss  troops ;  and  in  all,  900  Bibles, 

.  ahove   5,000   New   Testaments,  and 

■  10,000  tracts. 

'  The  income  of  the  His»onary 
Society  reached  the  sum  of  22,031 
francs,  of  which  sum  8,000  francs 
were  contribul«d  by  the  ladies'  aux- 

,  iliary  in  the  National  church.  9,000 

'  francs  by  the  Sou  Union  of  Basle, 
and  661  franca  by  the  French  Sou 

The  income  of  the  Evangelical 
Society  amounted  to  168,000  francs. 
By  means  of  30  colporteurs  thejhad 
distributed  1,400  Bibles,  above  4,000 
Now  Testaments,  26,000  copies  of 
"  Good  Advice,"  and  11,000  tracts. 

In  the  meetings  of  the  Diaspora 
,  Union,  and  of  the  Evangelical  Allh 
'  ance,  earnest  and  warm  addresses 
were  delivered  in  behalf  of  the  objectH 
contemplated  by  them. — NmieEBOng. 
Kirch,  Aug.  25. 

The  iS'utM  Pattornl  Soeiety  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Zurich  on  the  14th 
and  15th  of  August,  There  were 
,898  members  present,  and  several 
I  German  lawmU,  among  othera,  Pro- 
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The  first  questit 
submitted  to  the  asBembly  vas — 
"What  are,  in  outward  events,  in 
science  and  arte,  or  in  the  church 
herseU^  the  causes  which  in  our  daje, 
and  for  our  counby  in  particuiir, 
have  contributed  to  the  religious 
morement ;  and  what  duty  and  what 


a  the  u 


ten  of  the  church  f"  The  rational- 
ism  of  the  Outer-Rhine,  unhappily 
planted  among  manypastors  of  Swiss 
Germjuiy,  excited  a  keen  debate ;  on 
the  other  hand,  sound  doctrine  found 
many  fiuthful  defenders.  The  sec- 
ond question — "  What  ought  pastors 
to  do  in  presence  of  free  religious 
societies  f" — ^was  treated  in  a  good 
spirit  1  zeal,  charity,  activity,  large- 
ness of  views,  were  recommended. 
The  assembly  was  remarkable  for  the 
cordial  interest  taken  in  its  proceed- 
ings by  the  Helvetic  population. 

Tae  Evangelical  Society  of  Belgium 
pubUshes  and  circulates  tracts  (7S,- 
000  copies  last  year),  employs  col- 
porteurs, teachers,  evangelists,  and 
ordained  miEsionaries,  and  educates 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  Its  ex- 
penses, last  year,  were  106,748  francs 
or  somewhat  more  than  $21,000.  , 
Through  the  blessing  of  Qod  on  the  ' 
labors  of  this  excellent  society,  the 
Gospel  is  now  preached  in  many  cities  . 
and  largo  towns  in  Belgium.  | 

7%t  Etvhal  in  Sioedon.— The  low- , 
est  estimate  of  the  number  of  con- 1 
TertB  is  2S0,0OO.  Drinking  has  so , 
decreased  that  two  thirds  of  the  dis- 
tilleries have  been  closed  since  1836. 
In  tlio  parishes  near  Russia,  where 
nearly  eveiy  man  was  guilty  of  smug- 
gling, hundreds  of  persona  refunded 
the  duties  of  wliich  they  had  de- 
fi«uded  the  Government  Uany  sold 
their  property  to  obtain  the  money, 
and  others  paid  little  by  little.  The  . 
perplexed  officers  of  customs  laid ' 
the  matter  before  the  King,  who  de- 
cided that  the  proceeds  should  be  i 
distributed  among  the  poor.  Law- 
suits, which  were  very  numerous, 
an  Almost  unknown.  | 


Qruumt. — The  QtrtAon  Churti 
Diet,  in  its  eleventh  annual  sesrioi 
at  Barmen,  was  opened  Sept  1 1,  wifl 
a  sermon  by  Uie  court-preacher 
Snethlage.  Bethmann-HoUweg,  be 
ing  in  the  ministry,  declined  acting  ai 
president,  and  Dr.  von  Huhler  wai 
elected.  A  large  attendance  wai 
present ;  though  the  High-Chorci 
party  generally  staid  away.  Prof 
Schlottman,  of  Bonn,  read  an  eany 
on  the  Importance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  Christian  Training  and  Cut 
ture.  Krummacher,  Nitzsch,  Fabri, 
and  Uoffinann  all  engaged  in  this 
discussion,  testi^ng  to  the  value  and 
need  of  the  Old  Test  Dr.  Nitiscfa 
said  that  those  who  depreciate  th« 
Old  Test.,  must  take  out  of  the  New 
alt  that  it  has  from  the  Old ;  and  this 
would  make  it  wholly  unintelligible. 
Dr.  Langc,  of  Bonn,  read  on  the  Re- 
lation between  Protane  Literature  and 
Christianity,  and  the  relation  of  the 
former  to  our  social  habits. 

BoRBHU. — The  present  year  is  t« 
be  celebrated  as  the  1,000th  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Bo- 
hemia by  Constantine  (Cyrill)  and 
Methodius.  The  date  usually  assigned 
for  their  coming  into  Great  Horavia, 
is  663.  Uethodius  was  made  bishop 
ofUoraviaineSS.  These  missiouaries 
gave  to  the  Slavonians  a  liturgy  in 
their  own  language,  which  waa  sanc- 
tioned by  Pope  John  VIII,  but  after- 
wards revoked  by  Rome.  Tigorou 
efforts  will  be  made  to  procore  tb> 
restoration  of  this  national  liturgy. 

Moravia. — The  collections  for  tiw 
destitute  evMgelical  pastors,  nyde  \ij 
Madame  De  Wette,  amount  tlw  JMT 
to  83,000  fi-oncs. 

BuLOARtA. — The  Bulgarians  an 
moving  for  an  entire  separation  tnak 
the  ecclesiastical  domination  of  God- 
stantinople.  The  matter  has  come  to 
a  head  in  a  Council  of  the  EastHn 
Patriarchs  at  Gonslantinopte,  when 
the  Bulgarian  Archbishop  declared 
that  his  people  was  lipe  fbr  the  sqw 
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Abt.  I.— annihilation. 

By  Ber.  Bhoch  Pohd^  D.B.,  PcoC  in  TheoL  Seminary,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Among  the  advocates  of  annihilation,  different  theories  have 
prevailed  at  different  times.  Some  have  held  that  annihila- 
tion is  the  lot  of  all  men,  and  that  it  takes  place  in  death. 
Death  is  to  be  the  end  of  ns  ;  it  terminates  our  being.  It  is, 
88  it  is  sometimes  called,  an  eternal  sleep.  Those  who  hold 
this  opinion  are  in  general  Materialists.  They  deny  that  man 
has  any  proper  soul,  as  distinct  from  the  body.  He  is  all 
body,  altogether  material ;  and,  consequently,  when  the  body 
teolves  in  death,  the  entire  man  goes  out  of  existence. 

Tins  was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Sadducees,  who  said 
that,  "There  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit."  It 
should  be  enough  to  satisfy  Christians  of  the  falseness  of  such 
8  sentiment,  that  it  was  expressly  condemned  by  our  Saviour. 
He  reasoned  with  the  Sadducees,  contradicted,  and  refuted 
them :  "  Ye  do  greatly  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  and' 
the  power  of  Ood."    Matt,  xxii :  29. 

15 
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Other  annihilationists  (who  are  also  for  the  most  part  mate- 
rialists) admit  that  the  final  destmction  does  not  take  place  at 
death.  To  be  sure,  the  whole  man  then  dies.  He  loees  his 
intelligent,  conscious  existence.  The  entire  man  sleeps  in  the 
grave ;  but  then  the  sleep  of  the  grave  is  not  etemaL  There 
shall  be  a  resurrection,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  all 
will  stand  together  at  the  judgment  bar.  But  at  the  close  of 
the  judgment,  while  the  righteous  will  enter  on  an  immortal 
life,  the  wicked  will  be  annihilated. 

This  theory  is  contradicted  by  numerous  arguments^  setting 
forth  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul,  and  its  separate,  active, 
conscious  existence  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  It  is 
also, contradicted  by  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  that  at 
the  close  of  the  judgment  the  wicked  shall  be,  not  anni- 
hilated, but  sent  away  "  accursed,  into  everlasting  fire."  Matt 
XXV :  41. 

But  neither  of  the  above  theories  of  annihilation  is  the  one 
most  commonly  advocated  at  the  present  day.  The  most 
plausible  view  of  the  doctrine,  and  that  most  generally  re- 
ceived, at  least  by  those  who  have  any  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  evangelical  Christians,  is  the  following :  Man  has  a  soul 
distinct  from  the  body,  which  survives  the  body,  and  which 
was  originally  designed,  and  is  adapted,  to  be  immortal.  But, 
by  sinning  against  God,  man  has  forfeited  and  lost  his  immor- 
tality. The  death  threatened  to  our  first  parents  in  case  of 
disobedience,  was  annihilation;  and  the  threat  would  have 
been  immediately  executed  upon  them,  but  that  a  reprieve  was 
mercifully  granted,  that  so  they  and  their  posterity  might 
have  a  probation  of  grace.  And  such  a  probation  we  now 
enjoy.  Christ  has  died  for  us ;  free  offers  of  mercy  are  made 
to  us  in  his  name ;  and  all  who  accept  these  offers  will  re- 
ceive, in  the  most  literal  acceptation  of  the  term  eternal  T^e. 
Their  lost  immortality  will  be  restored  to  them,  and  will  be  a 
blessed  and  glorious'  immortality.  But  upon  all  who  refhse 
to  accept  of  Christ  during  the  time  of  their  probation,  the 
sentence  of  annihilation  will  be  finally  executed.  They  will 
be,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  term,  deetroyed.  Some  snip- 
pose  this  destruction  will  take  place  immediately  after  the 
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jadgment ;  others,  that  it  will  be  preceded  by  a  long  period  of 
SQ&iing  in  the  other  world.  But,  ultimately,  all  the  wicked 
will  go  oat  of  existence ;  thej  will  be  as  though  they  had 
sever  been. 

Such  is  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
it  from  conversation  with  its  advocates,  and  from  their  writ- 
ings. In  support  of  it,  it  is  alleged,  first  of  all,  that  death 
literally  signifies  eodincUan  ofhemg;  that  so  our  first  parents 
most  have  understood  it ;  and  that,  wherever  the  word  death 
is  used  in  Scripture  to  set  forth  the  final  doom  of  the  wicked, 
it  can  mean  nothing  else.  But  is  it  true  that  death  literally 
and  properly  signifies  extinction  of  being,  or  annihilation  ? 
What  does  it  annihilate  ?  Not  the  body,  for  the  dead  body 
Btill  remains ;  it  may  be  seen  and  handled  as  before.  Ko  one 
can  doubt  this  who  has  ever  seen  a  corpse,  or  assisted  in  pre- 
paring one  for  buriaL  Your  neighbor  kills  a  lamb,  and  in- 
vites you  to  his  table  to  partake  of  it  with  him.  Does  he  ask 
you  to  come  and  feed  upon  nonentity  ?  You  cut  down  a  tree, 
and  prepare  it  for  the  fire ;  do  you  bum  what  has  been  before 
annihilated  ?  The  truth  is,  that  death,  in  its  primary  and  lite- 
ral signification,  annihilates  no  outward  material  thing;  it 
changes  the  form  of  living  substances;  in  its  issues,  it  dis- 
solves them  and  turns  them  back  to  their  primary  ingredients  ; 
but,  we  repeat,  death  annihilates  nothing  of  this  nature. 

And  if  death  cannot  annihilate  material  substances,  much 
leas  does  it  put  an  end  to  human  souls.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
soul's  being  annihilated  ?  Where  did  it  live  ?  To  whom  did 
it  belong?  The  sacred  writers  often  use  the  words  dead  and 
dioti^  (in  figurative  senses)  as  applicable  to  the  soul,  but  never 
in  the  sense  of  annihilation.  '^  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou 
hast  a  name,  that  thou  livest,  and  art  deadP  Eev.  3:1. 
Was  the  whole  church  at  Sardis  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  anni- 
hilation? ^^  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she 
liveth ;"  physically  aZiw,  but  spiritually  dead.  1  Tim.  v  :  6. 
^  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life^  because 
we  love  the  brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth 
in  deaitk?^  1  John  iii :  14.  "  You  hath  he  quickened,  who 
iO0tedead  in  trespasses  and  sins."    Eph.  ii :  1.    '' To  be  car- 
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Dally  minded  is  death;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and 
peace".  Rom.  viii :  6.  In  all  these,  and  in  many  like  paasageB) 
the  word  death  is  u^  in  reference  to  the  soul,  importing  what 
is  commonly  called  spiritual  decnth.  But  none  of  them  set 
forth  the  annihilating  the  soul.  So  far  firom  this,  the  rerj 
idea  of  annihilation  is  precluded. 

We  also  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  "  the  second  death  ;'^  the 
same  which  is  sometimes  called  eternal  death.  But  here, 
again,  the  idea  of  annihilation  is  precluded.  ^^The  fearful, 
and  unbelieving,  and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and 
whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall 
have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone, which  is  the  second  death.^^  Rev.  xxi :  8.  Here  we 
.  have  a  divinely  inspired  definition  or  description  of  the  second 
death.  We  are  told,  infallibly,  what  it  is.  The  misenible 
subjects  of  it  are  not  annihilated,  but  ^'have  their  part  in 
the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the 
second  death,^^ 

But,  we  are  told,  that  as  eternal  life  imports  an  immortfd 
existence,  eternal  death,  which  is  its  opposite,  must  import 
annihilation.  But  does  eternal  life  import  simply  an  eternal 
existence,  or  not  rather  an  eternally  blessed  existence!  On 
this  point  we  may  quote  Mr.  Hudson,  one  of  the  principal 
advocates  of  annihilation.  "  We  disclaim,"  he  says,  "  the 
representation  that  eternal  life  signifies  mere  eternal  existence. 
We  certainly  believe  in  eternal  hlessedness^  and  we  think  this 
implied  in  the  phrase  eternal  life"*  We  may  quote,  to  the 
same  purpose,  a  greater  than  Mr.  Hudson.  "This  is  life 
eternal,"  says  our  Saviour,  "  that  they  might  know  thee^  the 
only  trne  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent"  John 
xvii :  3.  We  see,  then,  what  is  meant  by  eternal  life ;  not  a 
mere  eternal  existence,  but  an  eternally  blessed  existence  with 
God  and  with  Christ  in  heaven.  And  now,  what  must  be  its 
opposite,  eternal  death  ?  Certainly  not  the  mere  cessation  of 
conscious  existence.  This  is  not  the  suggested  idea.  The 
opposite  of  eternal  holiness  and  happiness  in  heaven  can  be  no 
other  than  eternal  sinning  and  suffering  in  hell. 

*  Christ  oar  Life,  p.  4. 
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Sat  there  are  other  words  besides  death  on  which  great 
sfcreBB  18,  laid  in  this  argament  for  annihilation.  The  wicked 
are  said  in  the  Scriptures,  to  be  consumed^  destroyedy  humed 
upj  lost;  a  phraseology  which  imports  that  they  pass  out  of 
existence,  or,  which  is  the  same,  that  they  are  annihilated. 
"  The  Lord  preserveth  all  them  that  love  him,  but  all  the 
wicked  will  he  deatroy^^  Ps.  cxlv  :  20.  "  Fear  him  who  is 
able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell."  Matt,  x  :  28. 
"  Who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destructionj  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  the  glory  of  his  power.  2  Thess. 
i :  9.  "  For  behold  the  day  cometh  that  shall  burn  as  an 
oven,  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly,  shall 
be  stabble,  and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  burn  them  up,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor 
branch."  Mai.  iv  :  i.  "  Ho  shall  ium  up  the  chaff  with  un- 
quenchable fire."  Matt,  iii :  12.  It  is  supposed  that  these 
and  the  like  expressions,  which  occur  with  an  awful  frequency 
in  the  Bible,  can  import  nothing  less  than  the  utter  annihila- 
tion of  the  wicked.  A  thing  which  is  consumedj  destroyed^ 
humed  up,  lost^  can  be  no  longer  in  existence.  It  is  annihi- 
lated.    Such  is  the  literal  and  proper  meaning  of  the  words. 

But  is  this  declaration  true  ?  Is  such  the  literal  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  words  in  question  ?  Joshua  and  his  army 
destroyed  the  Canaanites ;  but  did  he  annihilate  them,  soul 
and  body  ?  Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  Jerusalem ;  but  did 
he  annihilate  it  ?  Did  not  its  '^  dust  and  ruins"  still  remain  ? 
*'0  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself;  but  in  me  is  thy  help." 
Hos-  xiii  :  9.  Did  these  Israelites  annihilate  themselves  ?  If 
80,  with  what  propriety  is  it  added,  "  in  me  is  thy  help"?  Our 
Saviour  is  said  "through  death  to  have  destroyed  him  "Xho , 
hath  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil."  Heb.  ii :  14. 
Bat  did  our  Saviour  literally  annihilate  the  devil  when  he 
hung  upon  the  cross  ? 

We  may  take  the  two  strongest  of  the  passages  above  quoted, 
the  stropgest  probably  which  the  Bible  contains,  and  see  if 
they  import  a  literal  annihilation.  ^'  Behold  the  day  cometh 
that  shall  bum  as  an  oven,  and  all  the  proud,  and  they  that  do 
wickedly,  shall  be  stubble,  and  the  day  that  cometh  shaU  ium 
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them  upf  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch." 
"  He  shall  hw*n  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire."  SoppoBe 
a  thing  to  be  burned  up,  so  as  to  leave  neither  root  nor  branch, 
is  it  thereby  annihilated  i  By  no  means.  To  bum  up  and 
consume  is  only  to  change  the  form  of  things,  not  to  annihilate 
them.  The  fuel  which  we  bum  upon  the  hearth  pasaes  into 
other  forms  of  existence,  but  not  one  particle  is  lost  Water 
may  be  evaporated,  gas  may  be  burned,  but  the  substance  of 
both  still  remains.  The  dissolved  particles  may  be  again  col- 
lected, 'and  they  will  be  found  to  weigh  as  much  as  before. 
"  And  so  through  the  entire  range  of  substances  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  Through  every  disorganization  and  re- 
construction, and  under  the  action  of  every  element — ^heat, 
light,  electricity,  no  matter  what — the  particles  composing  the 
substance  still  exist,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  will  exist  for 
ever." 

The  state  of  the  wicked  in  the  other  world  is  sometimes 
represented  by  the  term  lost ;  and  to  be  lost  is  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  annihilation.  But  a  comparison  of  passages  showb 
that  there  is  no  soundness  in  this  conclusion.  "  What  man  of 
you,  if  he  have  an  hundred  sheep,  and  U>8e  one  of  them,  doth 
not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  go  after 
that  which  is  losij  until  he  find  it  ?"  Luke  xv  :  i.  This  lost 
sheep  surely  was  not  annihilated,  for  in  that  case  it  could 
never  be  found.  ''  This  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  |igain ; 
he  was  losty  and  is  found."  Luke  xv  :  32.  Here  the  prodigal 
son  is  said  to  have  been  both  dead  and  lost ;  and  yet  he  was 
all  the  while  alive,  and  ere  long  was  restored  to  his  father. 
^'  The  son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lo^^ — not  annihilated ;  for  in  that  case  there  would  be  nothing 
left  to  seek  or  save.    Luke  xix  :  10. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  use  the  word  annihilate  in 
too  strict  a  ^ense.  The  particles  of  which  a  human  being  con- 
sists may  never  be  literally  annihilated ;  yet,  if  they  become 
so  disorganized  and  scattered  that  he  no  longer  exists  as  a 
conscious,  active  being,  he  is,  as  to  all  punitive,  practical 
purposes,  annihilated.  But  how  are  the  parts  and  particles  of 
which  a  man  consists  to  be  so  separated  and  scattered,  that  he 
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is  no  longer  a  conQcionBi  active  being  ?  If  he  was  all  partidesi 
altogether  material,  perhape  this  might  be  done ;  but  wc^  are 
now  at  issue  with  those  who  believe  that  man  has  a  soul  as 
well  as  a  body — a  soul  that  can  exist  without  the  body,  a  sonl 
that  IS  not  made  up  of  particles,  but  is  one  simple,  uniform, 
spiritual  substance,  like  that  of  God ;  and  how  is  such  a  soul 
to  lose  permanently  its  active,  conscious  existence,  but  by  a 
literal  annihilation?  It  cannot  be  dissolved  and  separated 
into  elementary  particles,  for  it  is  not  made  up  of  them ;  such 
is  not  the  nature  of  its  substance  or  existence.  Obviously,  a 
soul,  snch  as  we  all  possess,  must  exist  for  ever — a  thinking, 
feeling,  conscioos,  active  being,  or  it  must  be  annihilated. 

Finally,  we  are  referred  to  certain  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  are  thought  to  teach  annihilation.  ^^  In  death 
there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee ;  in  the  grave  who  shall  give 
thee  thanks  ?"  Ps.  vi :  6.  *'  Whatsoever  thy  hand  flndeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest" 
Ecc  ix  :  10.  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son 
of  man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help.  His  breath  goeth  forth ; 
he  retumeth  to  his  earth;  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts 
perish."  Ps.  cxlvi :  3,  4.  Jeremiah  says  of  the  princes  and 
wise  men  of  Babylon :  '^  I  will  make  them  drunk,  and  they 
shall  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  awake,  saith  the  king, 
whose  name  is  the  Lord  of  hosts."    Jer.  li :  57. 

Our  first  remark  in  regard  to  these  passages  is,  that  if  they 
prove  any  thing,  they  prove  too  much  for  the  class  of  men 
with  whom  we  now  reason.  They  prove  that  the  cessation  ot 
active,  conscious  existence  takes  place  in  death^  and  pervades 
the  entire  region  of  the  grave.  ^'  In  death  there  is  no  remem- 
brance of  thee ;  in  the  grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  I" 
"There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in 
the  grave,  whither  thou  goest" 

But  the  probability  is,  that  these  and  the  like  passages  have 
no  reference  at  all  to  the  subject  before  us.  Some  of  them 
refer  to  the  state  of  the  body  which  lies  unconscious  in  the 
dost;  others  show  that  even  the  souls  of  the  dead  have  no 
longer  an  active  interest  and  concern,  such  as  they  once  had, 
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in  the  affairs  of  the  present  life.  '^  His  breath  goeih  forth ;  be 
retnrneth  to  his  earth ;  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish." 
As  much  as  to  say,  in  the  moment  of  death  the  designs,  thi 
plans  of  men  for  this  world,  are  all  cut  off.  The  rich  fool  in 
the  gospel  was  planning  to  pnll  down  his  bams  and  bniU 
greater,  and  enjoy  life  for  many  years.  But  death  came  hB' 
expectedly,  and  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perished. 

Certain  arguments  from  reason,  and  from  the  divine  j>mf(» 
iionsj  have  been  urged  against  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  and  in  favor  of  annihilation;  but  as  they  are  thi 
same  in  general  that  are  brought  forward  by  (Tniversalists  in 
support  of  their  peculiarities,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
examine  them  here.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  urge  reason 
against  the  doctrine  which  has  been  considered,  to  show  thai 
the  wicked,  in  the  other  world,  will  not  be  annihilated,  bal 
will  exist,  and  be  punished  for  ever,  as  they  deserve. 

1.  The  theory  of  annihilation  contradicts,  palpably  and  coD' 
fessedly,  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  immortali^ 
of  the  human  soul.  The  arguments  from  nature  and  reawn  in 
favor  of  the  soul's  immortality,  are  some  of  them  of  the  moel 
convincing  character.  They  are  so  strong  that  all  nationa, 
even  where  the  light  of  the  Gospel  has  not  shined,  have  held 
to  the  doctrine.*  The  sense  of  accountahleness  which  every 
human  being  feels,  and  of  which  he  can  never  entirely  lid 
himself,  directs  him  to  a  future,  where  every  one  must  give  an 
account  of  himself  to  God.  Then  the  unequal  distribution  ol 
rewards  and  punishments  in  the  present  life,  points  infalliblj 
in  the  same  direction.    If  God  is  a  righteous  moral  govenuu 

*  ^  The  Bayages  of  North  America,  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  the  ialandera  of  tin 
Padfic,  the  races  of  Southern  Africa  who  seem  to  dwell  in  the  ahadowland  tbs 
lies  between  the  beastlj  and  the  human,  Bushmen  and  New  Zealanders,  Kami 
sohadales  and  Fijis,  Peruvians  and  Esquimaux,  Papuans  and  Caribs,  the  8ad-«j« 
natives  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  fierce  Patagonians  swift  of  foot,  the  soorcfaed  bailMi 
nans  of  the  South,  and  the  bleached  barbarians  of  the  North,  without  exoeptico 
confess,  fearfully  and  grotesquely  enough,  but  all  the  more  vehemently  fi>r  Uiit 
their  anticipation  of  another  life.  The  form  which  the  anticipation  assumes  mid 
be  £uiciflil,  but  the  antidpation  is  dear  and  deep ;  dear  enough,  not  to  be  obacarei 
by  superstition ;  deep  enough  not  to  be  obliterated  by  misery  or  Ceat.^^CkHtUm 
Exanmerfar  Joa.  1861,  p.  18. 
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and  jadge,  then  there  most  be  another  world,  where  the  disor- 
dere  of  the  present  will  be  rectified,  -and  every  one  will  be 
treated  according  to  his  works.  And  then  the  capacities  and 
frcolties  of  the  human  soul,  all  fitted  and  accepted  for  a  meas- 
nreless  improvement,  show  clearly  that  it  was  made  for  eter- 
nity. This  argument  is  as  conclusive  upon  the  final  destiny  of 
the  soul,  as  is  that  drawn  from  the  different  structures  of  ani- 
mab  in  regard  to  their  different  habits  and  modes  of  life. 

These  arguments  from  nature  for  the  immortality  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  are  all  of  them  confirmed  by  the  clearer  light  of 
revelation.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  we  have  enough  to 
oonvince  us  that,  while  the  body  and  the  brute  are  mortal,  the 
human  spirit  is  immortal.  "  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man 
that  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  brute  that  goeth  down- 
ward to  the  earth  ?"  Ecc.  iii :  21.  «  Then  shall  the  dust  re- 
turn to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God 
who  gave  it."  Ecc.  xii :  7.  "  They  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt"  Dan.  xii :  2.  But  it  is  in 
the  Gk)spel  emphatically,  that  "life  and  immortality  are 
brought  to  light :"  immortality^  not  for  a  particular  description 
of  men,  but  for  all.  Whether  righteous  or  wicked,  all  are  par- 
takers together  of  immortality  ;  all  have  entered  upon  an  ex- 
istence which  is  to  have  no  end. 

Now,  it  is  objection  enough  to  the  theory  of  annihilation, 
that  it  contradicts  confessedly  this  great  doctrine  of  immortal- 
ity. For  all  the  wicked  who  die  in  their  sins,  there  is,  we  are 
told,  no  immortality.  They  are  to  be  annihilated.  Shame 
upon  the  men,  living  under  the  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel, 
whose  opinions,  on  this  subject,  are  more  gross  and  false  than 
those  of  the  heathen  I 

2.  Annihilation  is  no  proper  punishment  for  ain^  and  can 
not  be  regarded  as  the  penalty  of  God's  law.  According  to 
the  doctrine  which  has  been  considered,  annihilation  is  the 
penalty  of  God's  law.  This  was  the  death  threatened  to  our 
first  parents,  and  the  death  which  will  ultimately  come  upon 
all  those  who  obey  not  the  Gospel.  Thus  Mr.  Grew,  one  of 
the  teachers  of  this  doctrine,  asks,  '^  What  is  the  penalty  of 
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the  law !  Not  life  in  misery,  but  deaih.  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  Sin,  when  it  is 
finished,  bringeth  forth  death;"  understanding  by  death, hi 
all  these  passages,  not  life  in  misery,  bat  annihilation.  (Iract| 
p.  3.) 

Now,  in  contradiction  of  all  snch  statements,  we  insist  that 
annihilation  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  penalty  of  the  Diyine 
law.  We  know  what  the  penalty  of  the  law  is,  for  it  has  been 
executed.  It  was  executed  upon  the  angels  when  they  sinned. 
For  them,  there  was  no  probation  of  grace.  They  had  no  re- 
prieve. The  penalty  of  the  law  fell  upon  them  in  the  moment 
of  their  transgression,  and  has  been  upon  them  ever  since. 
And  what  was  it!  They  were  not  annihilated,  but  ''cast 
down  to  hell,"  where  they  ''  are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains, 
imder  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."  d 
Peter  ii :  4 ;  Jude  vL  The  penalty  of  the  law  ioUl  he  executed 
upon  all  the  wicked  at  the  close  of  the  final  judgment.  The 
wicked  of  our  race  wiU  then  be  brought  up  together  for  trial. 
They  will  have  a  trial,  at  the  close  of  which  their  sentence  is 
pronounced,  and  is  immediately  executed.  ''Depart,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels."  ''And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment."   Matt.  XXV  :  41,  46. 

We  know  it  is  said  that  annihilation  ie  everlasting  punidi- 
ment,  because  it  is  everlasting  as  to  its  consequences.  But  as 
well  might  it  be  said  that  hanging  or  flogging  is  everlasting 
punishment ;  for  these  are  everlasting  in  their  consequences. 
Indeed,  with  more  propriety  may  it  be  said  of  the  ordinary 
modes  of  human  punishment,  that  they  are  everlasting,  be- 
cause they  are  followed  by  a  train  of  consequences  that  will 
have  no  end ;  whereas,  to  the  subject  of  it,  annihilation  cuts 
off  all  consequences.  A  perpetual  nonentity  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  consequences  forever. 

And  this  shows  us  that  annihilatioD,  so  far  from  being  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  is,  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  pun- 
ishment On  the  contrary,  it  cuts  off  all  punishmeiit  It 
renders  it  impossible  that  the  subject  of  it  should  ever  be  pun- 
ished more.    Punishment  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of 
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a  subject  to  endure  it.  K  it  is  a  jnst  punishment,  it  implies 
the  existence  of  a  guilty  subject,  who  feels,  or  who  ought  to 
feel,  that  his  punishment  is  just  But  on  the  theory  before  us, 
the  subject  of  punishment  is  no  longer  in  existence.  He  is  a 
nonentity — a  nothing ;  and  how  is  it  possible  to  punish 
nothing! 

Mr.  Grew  does  not  seem  quite  satisfied,  after  all,  to  make 
annihilation  the  whole  penalty  of  the  law ;  and  so  he  couples 
with  it,  at  least  in  many  instwces,  long  periods  of  antecedent 
suffering.  "  The  doom  of  the  wicked,"  he  says,  "  will  be  in- 
conceivably dreadful.  The  duration  of  their  suflTering  may  be 
a  long  period  prior  to  their  final  destruction."  It  is  in  this 
way  that  he  accounts  for  the  different  degrees  of  punishment 
among  the  finally  lost.    (Tract,  pp.  6, 10.) 

But  this  shows  still  further,  that  annihilation,  so  far  from 
being  a  punishment,  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  release. 
How  must  the  miserable  subjects  of  these  dreadful  antecedent 
snfflMngs  look  forward  to  it,  and  pray  for  it,  as  their  only  re- 
maining hope  ?  The  devils  who,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  here- 
after annihilated,*  hare  already  been  suffering  for  many  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  are  yet  to  suffer  we  know  not  how  long. 
With  what  intense  desire  must  they  be  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  their  existence,  and  with  it  all  their  miseries  shall 
come  to  a  final  end  ?  And  yet  we  are  told  that  this  longed  for 
annihilation  is  the  proper  penalty  of  the  Divine  law,  and  all 
Ae  penalty  which  is  threatened  to  the  transgressor. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  annihilation  is  disproved  by  many  Scrip- 
tures. We  have  before  seen  that  it  is  not  proved  by  those 
passages  which  are  most  relied  upon  to  support  it  ;^as  where 
the  wicked  are  threatened  with  deaths  destruction^  perdition^ 
etc.  These  words  signify,  to  the  miserable  subjects  of  them, 
the  destruction,  not  of  their  being,  but  of  their  well-being ; 
the  loss  of  spiritual  life ;  the  death  and  ruin  of  all  their  comforts 
and  hopes. 

We  are  now  to  show  that  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  is 
contradicted  by  a  vast  amount  of  Scripture  testimony.    It  is 

*  See  Mr.  Grew's  Tract,  p.  10. 
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contradicted  in  the  Old  Testament  The  prophet  Daniel  saji 
of  the  wicked,  in  the  last  great  day,  that  thej  shall  be,  not  an- 
nihilated, but  raised  ^^to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt" 
Dan.  xii :  2.  In  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  the  sinners  in  Zion 
are  represented  as  afraid,  not  of  annihilation,  bat  of  something 
infinitely  worse.  ''  Who  among  us  shall  du>eU  with  the  der 
vonring  fire!  Who  among  ns  shall  dioell  with  everlasting 
burning  ?"    Isaiah  xxxiii  :  14. 

But  in  the  New  Testament,  the  evidence  against  annihila- 
tion, and  in  proof  of  eternal  sinning  and  suffering,  thickens 
and  becomes  more  decisive.  "  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  Matt 
XXV  :  41.  We  know  it  is  said :  "  Though  the  fire  should  be  ever- 
lasting,  they  who  are  plunged  into  it  may  not  live  and  aoffer 
in  it  forever."  But  this  is  a  mere  quibble.  Suppose  the  sen- 
tence had  ran  thus :  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  a  fire  that  shall 
burn  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years ;  who  could  think  other- 
wise than  that  the  persons  so  sentenced  were  to  soffer  in  that 
fire  as  long  ?  Why  should  the  duration  of  the  fire  be  specified 
at  all,  if  the  suffering  was  not  to  be  commensurate  with  it  ? 

^'  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment"  Matt 
XXV  :  46.  But  everlasting  punishment,  we  have  before  seen, 
implies  the  everlasting  existence  of  its  guilty  subjects  to  endure 
it.  Annihilation  ends  all  punishment,  as  naught  remains,  after 
this,  which  can  be  punished. 

It  is  said  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  surrounding 
cities,  that,  '^  giving  themselves  over  to  fornication,  and  going 
after  strange  flesh,"  they  ^'  are  set  forth  as  examples,  suffering 
the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire."  Jude  7.  It  is  pretended,  we 
know,  that  the  language  here  applies  to  these  guilty  cities,  and 
not  to  their  inhabitants.  But  was  it  the  cities,  or  their  inhabit- 
ants, that  ^'  gave  themselves  over  to  fornication  and  went  after 
strange  flesh"  ?  Besides,  the  cities,  as  such,  have  not  suffered 
^'  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire."  They  were  in  a  little  time 
consumed  and  sunk ;  and  the  Dead  Sea  has  rolled  its  waves 
over  them  ever  since. 

The  apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  ^'unto  them  who,  by  pa- 
tient continuance  in  well  doing,  seek  for  glory,  honor,  and  im- 
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mortality,"  Qod  will  render  "  eternal  life."  But  "  unto  them 
that  are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,"  he  will  ren- 
der, not  annihilation,  but  "  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation 
and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil."  Eom. 
ii :  8,  9.  To  all  such  '^  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness 
forever."    Jude  13. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  parables  of  the  tares,  and  of  the  net, 
onr  Savionr  sets  forth  the  final  destination  of  the  wicked. 
"  At  the  end  of  the  world,  the  angels  shall  come  fortli,  and  shall 
sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into 
a  fdmace  of  fire.  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth."  Matt  xiii  :  50.  Again  our  Saviour  tells  ns,  that  unto 
thoee  who  are  finally  excluded  from  his  kingdom,  '^  there  shall 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  Luke  idii :  28.  Neither 
of  these  passages  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  made  to  teach  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked.  They  imply  a  state  of  intense  and 
continned  suffering. 

In  other  passages  our  Saviour  is,  if  possible,  even  more  ex« 
plicit.  **  If  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off.  It  is  better  for 
thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  having  two  hands  to  go 
into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched.  Where 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  And  if 
thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  it  off.  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter 
hilt  into  life,  than  having  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  hell,  into 
the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched.  Where  their  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  And  if  thine  eye  offend 
thee,  pluck  it  out  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  with  one  eye,  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast 
into  hell  fire.  Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched."    Mark  ix  :  43-48. 

And  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  following  passages  from 
the  Revelation  ?  *'  If  any  man  worship  the  beast  and  his 
image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand, 
the  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which 
18  poured  out  without  mixtnre  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation ; 
and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb. 
And  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and 
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ever :  and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship  thfl 
beast  and  his  image,  and  whosoever  receiveth  the  mark  of  hie 
name."  Eev.  xiv  :  9-11.  Again,  the  writer  of  thia  l^ook, 
speaking  of  the  wicked  jnst  before  the  end  of  the  world,  wbc 
have  come  forth  in  great  numbers  for  the  destraclion  of  Qod^ 
people,  says :  ^^  There  came  down  a  fire  from  God  out  of  hetr 
ven,  and  devoured  them.  And  the  devil,  that  deceived  them, 
was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beasi 
and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and 
night  for  ever  and  ever."  Bev.  xx  :  10.  Mr.  Grew  hae  no  wa^ 
to  evade  the  force  of  these  passages  but  by  saying  that  Am 
words,  ''for  .ever  and  ever"  may  signify  a  limited  duration. 
(Tract,  p.  6.)  But  the  nms  loquendi  shows  that  such  a  suppo* 
sition  is  impossible.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have 
used  these  words  more  than  twenty  times,  and  the  writer  of  die 
Apocalypse,  fourteen  times,  and  always  (unless  it  be  in  As 
cases  before  us)  to  denote  an  endless  duration.  And  yet,  by 
these  decisive,  unambiguous  words  is  here  set  forth  the  dntm- 
tion  of  the  miseries  of  the  lost.  Beally,  if  this  does  not  decide 
the  question  against  annihilationists  and  Universalists,  as  to  the 
endless  punishment  of  the  wicked,  we  may  well  despair  of  its 
ever  being  decided  by  words.  No  form  of  speech  more  con- 
vincing or  decisive  dian  that  to  which  we  have  referred  can 
ever  be  used.  . 

We  shall  quote  but  another  passage  in  proof  of  the  endless 
sinning  and  suffering  of  the  wicked,  and  that  shall  be  from  the 
same  wonderfal  book,  the  Eevelation.  Away  down  the  traek 
of  time,  beyond  the  millennium,  beyond  the  final  judgment, 
when  the  righteous  have  all  entered  upon  their  eternal  rewacd, 
we  are  told  of  some  who  are  not  in  the  heavenly  city.  Iliey 
are  not  annihilated,  but  they  are  excluded*  And  wiio  are 
they  ?  What  is  their  character  and  state  %  ''  Without  are 
dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and  murderers,  and 
idolatens,  and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie."  And  are 
these  guilty  beings  irrecoverably  in  this  state  of  ruin  and  sint 
Are  they  without  hope }  ''  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  un- 
just still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filliiy  still."  Bev. 
xxii :  11, 15. 
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4.  We  urge  once  more  against  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked, 
ihat  mich  an  event  wonld  frnstrate  the  ultimate  end  and  pnr- 
poee  of  God  in  their  creation.  '*The  Lord/'  we  are  told, 
^  hath  ramde  all  things  for  himself,  yea,  even  the  wicked  for 
ibe  day  of  eviL"  Prov.  xvi :  4.  G^od  will  be  glorified  in  all 
his  creatores,  in  all  his  works.  He  was  as  really  glorified  in 
Pharaoh  as  in  Moses,  thongh  not,  of  course,  in  the  same  way. 
^'  In  very  deed,  for  this  canse  have  I  raised  thee  np,  for  to 
show  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  may  be  declared 
dironghont  all  the  earth."  Ex.  ix  :  16.  The  finally  miserable, 
though  lost  to  themselves,  are  not  lost  to  the  universe  or  to 
Ood.  ^  We  are  unto  Ood  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ,  both  in 
them  that  are  saved  and  in  them  that  perish.  To  the  one  we 
are  a  aavor  of  death  unto  death,  and  to  the  other  of  life  unto 
fife."  1  Cor.  ii :  15.  *'  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet 
shall  I  be  glorious."    Isa.  xlix  :  5. 

God  will  be  glorified  in  the  final  doom  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  nniyene  will  be  benefited  through  their  instrumentality  for 
6fer.  like  the  Sodomites  of  old,  they  '^  are  set  forth  as  examples^ 
sofiTering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire."  They  are  held  up, 
m  terroremj  before  the  universe,  to  declare  God's  justice,  and 
deter  from  sin.  There  are  certain  traits  of  God's  holy  charac- 
ter, traits  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  as  a  righteous  moral 
governor,  such  as  his  inflexible  regard  for  the  honor  of  his  law, 
his  inviolable  truth,  his  glorious  justice,  his  holy  hatred  of  sin, 
and  his  determination  to  punish  it  as  it  deserves  for  ever,  which 
can  not  be  adequately  displayed  but  by  his  inflicting  upon 
incorrigible  transgressors  the  just  penalty  of  his  law,  which  is 
eternal  death.  To  cut  off  this  penalty  by  an  act  of  annihilation 
wonld  be  to  defeat  these  holy  purposes,  and  show  that  God 
had  made  at  least  a  portion  of  his  intelligent  creatures  in  vain. 
We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  this  will  never  be.  God's 
tmth,  his  justice,  his  honor  and  glory  as  a  moral  governor,  his 
legard  for  the  best  interests  of  his  holy  kingdom,  alike  forbid 
it  Of  course,  it  can  never  be  done.  The  wicked  will  sin  on 
and  suffer  on.  They  will  grow  more  and  more  hardened,  in- 
eorrigible^  and  miserable  to  all  eternity. 

Some  tell  us  that  the  doctrine  of  annihilation,  if  it  le  an 
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error,  is  an  amiable  and  harmless  one,  one  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  no  injurious  results.  But  we  can  not  be  of  this 
opinion.  All  error  is  more  or  less  dangerous ;  but  the  one  we 
have  considered  is,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  peculiarly  so.  it 
detracts  from  the  fear  of  God,  and  from  the  regard  which  we 
all  ought  to  have  for  his  holy  law.  In  the  same  proportion,  it 
diminishes  our  sense  of  the  great  evil  of  sin.  The  aposfid 
Paul  tells  us,  that  *'  by  the  law,"  the  wJwie  law,  not  only  &0 
precept  but  the  penalty,  "  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.** 
And  this  is  true.  When  we  look  at  the  fearful  penalty  whidi 
God  has  denounced  against  sin,  the  greatest  which  he  can  in- 
flict, or  we  endure,  one  differing  in  degree  according  to  the 
degree  of  our  capacity  and  guilt,  but  in  all  cases  measnreleBB' 
in  its  duration,  we  see  at  once  that  sin  must  be  an  infinite 
evil.  Or,  if  any  dislike  the  term  infinite,  it  must  be  the  gr^al- 
est  evil  which  we  can  possibly  commit,  and  deserves  the  great- 
est punishment  which  we  can  endure. 

Such  are  the  vievirs  which  the  commonly  received  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment  is  fitted  to  impress  upon  us  as  to  lire 
evil  of  sin.  But  if  we  take  away  from  the  fearful  penalty  of 
God's  law,  if  wo  remove  it,  or  cut  it  short  by  annihilation,  just 
so  much  we  weaken  the  law.  "We  detract  from  its  majesty 
and  its  binding  authority.  Our  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin  is  pro- 
portionally removed,  and  the  probability  is  that  we  shall  never 
see  it  in  its  tnie  light,  or  repent  of  it  in  dust  and  ashes.    , 

By  detracting  from  our  sense  of  the  inviolable  strictness  of 
God's  law,  and  the  dreadful  evil  of  transgressing  it,  this  doc- 
trine of  annihilation  tends  to  diminish  the  worth,  and  even  the 
work,  of  redeeming  mercy.  Redemption  from  everlasting 
burnings  is  one  thing ;  redemption  from  annihilation  is  quite 
another.  The  former  requires  an  infinite  atonement ;  the  lat- 
ter, being  a  mere  act  of  power,  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
different  way.  The  former  creates  an  exigency  and  a  necessi- 
ty for  the  interposition  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God ;  the  latter 
may  be  effected  immediately  by  the  Father,  or,  if  he  pleases, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  some  inferior  being.  Hence 
the  connection,  logically,  and  in  frequent  instances,  actually, 
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len  the  doctrine  of  annihilatioii,  and  Arian  or  Socinian 
latioDs  as  to  the  person  of  Christ 

9  doctrine  we  have  considered  has  also  a  lax  moral  ten- 
'•  It  removes  some  of  the  strongest  motives^  or  moral 
■ncee,  which  God,  in  his  mercy,  has  thrown  in  oar  way, 
tar  from  sin.  The  penalty  which  God  has  affixed  to  his 
fl  a  dreadful  penalty,  warning  us  from  the  perpetration 
1  by  every  motive  of  terror  and  of  fear.  And  yet  even 
»  no  more  than  sufficient  to  sustain  the  authority  of  law, 
n  myriads  of  instances  has  proved  insufficient  to  prevent 
j^ression.  In  full  view  of  ''  the  devouring  fire  and  ever- 
g  bnmings,^  creatures  have  had  the  madness  to  stand  up 
ransgress.  What  then  must  be  the  effect  of  diminishing 
«Dalty  of  God's  law,  and  ultimately  of  taking  it  quite 
I  of  quenching  and  driving  away  the  smoke  which  God 

esored  us  shall  ascend  up  from  the  bottomless  pit  for 

» 

B  natural  effect  of  such  teaching  is  perfectly  obvious.  It 
to  weaken  those  good  moral  influences  which  God,  in 
ercy,  has  thrown  around  us.  It  tends  to  strengthen  the 
)d  in  their  evil  courses,  and  make  them  bold  and  easy  in 
sins.  The  worst  they  have  to  fear  is  annihilation,  which 
in  end  at  once  to  all  suffering,  and  they  are  quite  willing 
tet  such  an  issue,  if  they  may  be  indulged  at  present  in 
ractices  which  they  love. 

)  do  not  say  that  all  believers  in  annihilation  reason  in  this 
and  draw  from  it  encouragement  in  courses  of  sin.  By 
dans.  But  we  do  say  that  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
ine  are  such  as  have  been  indicated,  and  were  it  generally 
evail,  these  tendencies  would  soon  bo  manifest  in  the 
prostration  of  evangelical  religion,  both  in  principle  and 
ice. 

t  ns,  then,  avoid  the  insidious  error.  Mischief  is  con- 
i  nnder  it,  and  will  ere  long  grow  out  of  it.  **  A  little 
n  leaveneth  the  whole  lump."  "  Whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
liat  shall  he  also  reap." 

16 
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Aia.  IL— SLAVERY  AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS: 
FROM  BIBLICAL  AND  TALMUDIO  SOURCE& 

Bj  Dr.  M.  ICiBLznrEB,  of  Gopenliageo. 

[The  following  treatise  on  Hebrew  alaveiy  was  published  in  German,  at  Coga^ 
hagen,  1869,  as  a  '*  Ck>ntribntion  to  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Antiqaitiai''  Its  anflnr, 
we  understand,  is  a  Jew  of  high  attainments.  The  traot  itself  gives  eridieooB  d 
thorough  learning  and  legal  ability.  For  our  knowledge  of  it  we  are  indebtsd  to 
Frai^da  Lieber,  LL.D.,  who  speaks  of  it  as  "a  work  of  sterling  merits  of  candor  tod 
implicit  J."  Its  use  of  the  Rabbinic  comments,  as  well  as  of  the  Scripture  tezt^  iti 
oomprehensiye  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  its  fhll  digest  of  all  the  points^  entiUe 
it  to  carefUl  study.  Nowhere  else,  perhaps^  can  the  wbold  matter  be  finmd  m 
clearly  and  fiilly  presented.  The  essay  is  translated  with  slight  abridgments  la 
the  Introduction  and  in  a  few  of  the  notes. — ^H.  B*  S.] 

Job  xxxi :  13-15. 

Aristotle,  Ethic.  Nicom.  viii,  13 :  'O  y«ip 
dovXo^  ifiipvxov  dpyavoVj  ro  d*  Spyavop 
dtffvxog  dovkog  iart, 

Intboduction. 

Slaves  formed  an  important  element  in  the  domestic  life  (A 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  differences  in  the  moral 
traits  of  these  nations  are  exhibited  in  the  different  positioii, 
which  the  laws  and  customs  of  each  people  assigned  to  fUsLY^ 
Tjy  as  well  as  in  their  ordinary  treatment  of  the  slaves  tSem- 
selves.  It  has  seemed  to  us  a  desideratum  to  examine,  from  this 
general  point  of  view,  the  relations  of  slavery  among  the  He- 
brews. For  this  institution,  as  it  existed  among  this  people, 
differed  in  essential  particulars  from  the  same  institution  u 
found  among  other  nations.  Here,  too,  is  revealed  that  higb- 
er  moral  spirit,  which  is  manifest  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
in  the  other  relations  and  institutions  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
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This  snbject^lias,  indeed,  been  investigated  by  learned  men 
in  recent  times ;  bnt  nsnallj  in  an  incidental  way  in  comment- 
aries and  works  on  the  Hebrew  antiquities  in  general ;  and, 
of  conrse,  not  so  folly  as  were  on  many  accoants  desirable. 
And  besides,  the  Talmndic  sources  have  been  but  little  nsed, 
althongh  they  are  unquestionably  of  much  value  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Hebrew  and  Jewish  archaeology.  We 
often  find  in  them  a  distinctly  colored  picture  of  what  is  given 
in  the  Bible  only  in  slight  outlines.  As  far  as  our  present 
subject  is  concerned,  too,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  at  the  time  of 
ttie  Talmud  teachers,  slavery  still  existed,  at  least  in  the  shape 
which  it  assumed  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. We  propose,  then,  in  this  monograph,  to  give  a  full 
exposition  of  the  Eolations  of  Slavery  among  the  Hebrews  and 
Jews,  carefully  collating  and  examining  all  the  legal  state- 
ments and  hints  laid  down  in  the  holy  Scriptures  and  in  the 
different  Talmudic  writings,  and  citing  the  sources. 

The  chieOegal  investigations,  traditions,  and  opinions  of  the 
Talmud  w^Prs  on  this  subject  are  found  in  part  in  the  Mt- 
chUtha  on  Exodus  xxi,  and  in  the  Siphra  on  Leviticus  xxv :  in 
part,  in  the  Talmud  treatise,  Kiduahin^  fol.  14  to  25,  in  the 
treatise  OiUin^  fol.  87  to  46,  and  in  many  scattered  passages 
of  the  other  tracts.  Among  the  so-called  Seven  Jerusalem 
Tracts^  edited  by  R.  Kirchhein,  1851,  there  is  one  in  three 
sections,  Miskath  Ebdim^  which,  however,  appears  to  be  only 
a  collection  of  those  parts  of  the  Talmud,  that  refer  to  tliis 
topic. 

From  Maimonides  we  have  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Talmud  in  respect  to  slaves,  in  the  fourth 
parfe  of  his  incomparable  Talmudic  Compendium  {Jad  Hacke- 
Mia),  under  the  title  Abadim^  in  nine  sections.  The  first  two 
lections  were  translated  into  Latin,  with  a  commentary,  by  J. 
C  Kail :  Maimonidis  de  Servis  et  Ancillis  Tractatus,  Hafhiee, 
1744.  With  the  exception  of  Maimonides,  the  Jewish  learned 
men  and  rabbis  of  the  middle  ages  gave  on  the  whole  little 
attention  to  this  subject ;  though  there  are  some  noteworthy 
remarks  in  the  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  by  Bashi,  Ibn 
(Aben)  Ezra,  Nachamanides,  and  Abarbanel ;  also  in  Bashi's 
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explanations  of  tlie  passages  of  the  Talmud  that  bear  on  the 
gnbject  Wholly  useless  for  our  object  are  the  eompendiami 
of  die  casuists,  as  they  have  reference  only  to  the  relationay  in 
altered  circumstances,  of  the  non-Jewish  slaves  among  the 
later  Jews  of  the  East 

Of  learned  men,  not  Jews,  ,besides  Kail,  the  following  have 
written  on  the  subject  in  Latin :  J.  Atting^  Opera,  v,  222  sq. ; 
J.  G.  Abichty  De  Servorum  Hebraeomm  Acquisitione  atque 
Servitiis,  1704 ;  Lean.  Hoffmam^  Dissert  de  Ancilla  Hebiaea. 
Jenae,  1712;  J,  C.  Mieg,  Constitutiones  Servi  Hebr.  ex  Script 
et  Eabbin.  coUectae.  Herborn,  1736.  The  subject  is  treated, 
with  more  or  less  fulness,  in  several  recent  works,  by  both 
Christian  and  Jewish  authors.* 

§  1. 

The  Principles  of  the  Moeaio  ZegidaUan  in  respect  to  EUbfm 

and  fwu-JSehrew  Slaves. 

Ko  religion  and  no  legislation  of  ancient  tim^|nould  in  its 
inmost  spirit  be  so  decidedly  opposed  to  slave^as  was  the 
Mosaic ;  and  no  people,  looking  at  its  own  origin,  would  feel 
itself  more  strongly  called  to  the  removal  of  slavery  than  the 
people  of  Israel.  A  religion  which  so  sharply  emphasized  the 
high  dignity  of  man,  as  a  being  made  in  the  image  of  Gk>d 
(Genesis  i,  26,  27,  v,  i ;  Levit  xix,  2) :  a  legislation,  based  on 
that  very  idea  of  man's  worth,t  and  which,  in  all  its  enact- 
ments, insisted  not  only  upon  the  highest  justice,  but  also 
upon  the  tenderest  pity  and  forbearance,  especially  towards 
the  necessitous  and  the  unfortunate ;  a  people,  in  fine,  which 
had  itself  smarted  under  the  yoke  of  slavery,  and  had  become 
a  nation  only  by  emancipation, — would  necessarily  be  B6lici- 

*  MuMdis,  Moeaiflches  Becht,  II,  §  122-128.  John,  Bibliache  Ardiftologle,  II, 
292  sq.  ScUvadoTf  Histoire  dee  Institutions  de  Molse,  livre  yii,  cb.  y.  J.  ILA. 
&hok,  Biblische  Archilologie,  §  91.  Munk,  Palestine^  p.  208  sq.  J>e  WeUe,  Hebr.^ 
judiacfae  Arohaologle,  161  sq.  Winery  Biblisches  Bealworterfoucb,  Ail  SklAven. 
Sadbchutz^  das  Mosaiche  Recht,  cap.  101.  JEkoald,  die  AlteithiLmer  dee  YolkM  Is- 
rael (1864),  241  sq.    L.  PkfUppaon,  die  israeL  Bibel,  (1868),  I,  423  sq. 

f  Genes,  ix,  6 :  not  elsewhere  expressly  annonnoed,  bat  implied,  e^  gi  in  Deiit» 
zid,  23,  zxT,  3. 
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tons  to  do  ftway,  wherever  it  was  practicable,  with  the  nn- 
natand  state  of  slavery,  by  which  human  nature  is  degraded. 
Still  at  the  period  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  slavery  was 
BO  closely  intertwined  with  the  whole  economy  of  all  nations,* 
that  its  entire  abolition  could  not  at  once  be  taken  in  hand,  even 
by  the  Israelites,  without  serious  peril  to  the  domestic  consti- 
tation.  Besides,  slavery,  under  certain  restrictions,  offered 
many  important  advantages,  to  which  regard  must  be  paid 
under  ecdsting  circumstances.  The  system  of  labor  for  daily 
wages  was  not  yet  established  ;  so  that  when  any  one,  through 
his  own  &ult,  or  through  misfortune,  was  reduced  to  so  low 
an  estate  that  he  could  not  support  himself  and  his  family, 
servitade  was  the  only  means  of  providing  for  his  necessities, 
the  only  way  of  escape  from  the  temptation  to  open  robbery 
<»-  secret  theft.  And,  further,  as  the  most  ancietit  Hebrew  leg- 
islation did  not  recognize  the  pimishment  of  imprisonment,* 
when  any  one  was  found  guilty  of  robbery  or  theft,  slavery 
was  also  a  fitting  means  of  chastisement,  so  that  the  thief,  who 
eonld  not  pay  the  pecuniary  penalty,  might  still  be  punished 
by  the  loss  of  his  freedom.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Hosaic  legislation  allowed  slavery  to  exist  provisionally ;  aim- 
ing at  first  to  do  away  with  all  the  inhumanity  and  harshness 
that  characterized  it  in  the  other  nations,  and  preparing  for 
its  complete  abolition,  in  the  first  instance  in  the  case  of  He- 
brew slaves,  by  so  limiting  its  duration  and  conditions,  that  it 
hardly  deserved  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  slavery.  How 
mnch  the  law-giver  had  both  of  these  points  at  heart,  viz.  its 
amelioration  and  final  extirpation,  is  seen  in  the  fact,  doubt- 
less not  accidental,  that  in  the  Decalogue  (the  basis  of  the 
whole  legislation),  after  servants  are  mentioned  in  the  4th 
Commandment  (not  distinguishing  them  as  Hebrews  or  other- 
wise), and  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  has  been  assured  to  them, 

*  TbOQi^  tiie  puDiBhment  of  imprisonment  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  fix>m 
E^jpt  (Geo.  TTTJT,  20 ;  zl,  3,  4,  xli,  10,  xlii,  19),  yet  it  is  nowhere  preecribed  in 
ttw  Moeaio  laws.  In  Levit  zxi^,  12,  and  Nomb.  xv,  34,  it  is  mentioned,  not  as  a 
poniflfament,  bat  as  a  duress  of  the  transgressor  until  judgment  was  pronounced. 
0n]j  under  the  later  kings  does  it  occur  as  a  punishment ;  probably  not  as  a  ju- 
dicial icirtcooe,  but  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 
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the  very  finBt  law  i»  one  limiting  the  slavery  of  the  Hebrew 
servant ;  and  this  law  is  thus  pot  at  the  head  of  all  specsial 
legal  enactments  (Exod.  xxi,  2). 

#  In  the  course  of  the  further  legislation,  there  are  two  prin* 
oiples  brought  out,  which  we  may  regard  as  the  heart  and 
soul  of  all  the  ordinances  about  slavery. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  often  avowed,  especially  in 
those  laws  which  enjoin  lenience  and  forbearance  towards  all 
strangers,  towards  the  oppressed  and  the  unfortunate  (Ezod. 
xxii,  20 ;  xxiii,  9.  Dent.  v.  14,  16 ;  x,  19 ;  xv.  15 ;  xvi,  11, 
12 ;  xxiv,  18,  22),  which  had  their  special  application  to  the 
case  of  slaves.  The  substance  is  this :  ^^  Israel  itself  was  once 
a  slave  in  Egypt,  and  there  suffered  cruel  oppression,  from 
which  it  was  at  last  delivered  by  the  divine  mercy ;  how  then 
can  it  in  like  manner  oppress  the  unfortunate,  who  are  in  its 
power,  and  not  rather  show  them  compassion!" 

While  this  first  principle  determined  aU  the  special  injunc- 
tions of  the  law  in  favor  of  all  slaves,  whether  Helbrew  or 
foreign,  the  second  principle  is  the  basis  of  the  still  more  &vor- 
able  position  assigned  to  the  slave  of  Israelite  descent.  ^^  Is- 
rael, since  his  deliverance  from  Egypt,  has  been  in  the  servioe 
of  Gk)d,  has  become  his  servant  But  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
should  not  be  the  slave  of  man.  Permanent  and  real  slaveiy 
cannot,  then,  exist  in  Israel,  for  this  would  be  a  virtual  denial 
of  the  dominion  of  God  "  (Levit.  xxv,  42, 55  ;  xxvi,  18).  Hence 
the  limitation  of  the  duration  of  the  servitude  of  an  Israelite; 
and  the  ordinance,  that,  while  it  continued,  he  should  be  treat- 
ed as  a  hired  servant  rather  than  as  a  bond  slave.  Though  this 
second  principle  originally  enured  only  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Hebrew  slaves,  yet,  when  enforced,  it  surely  prepared  the 
way  for  the  complete  abolition  of  slavery,  not  only  in  Israel, 
but  also  among  all  nations.  For,  with  the  diffusion  of  the  tme 
knowledge  of  God  among  the  nations,  they  would  be  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  servants  of  God;  and  the  principle,  that  he  who 
serves  God  ought  not  to  be  the  slave  of  man,  would  be  applied, 
not  only  in  respect  to  them,*  but  also  in  their  institutions.  But 

*  That  Judaism  led  to  this,  bj  strict  consequdnoe^  is  eyident  from  the  BaUbinioal 
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I  long  as  this  was  not  yet  the  case,  as  long  as  the  heathen  na- 
008  had  not  come  into  the  trne  relation  to  Gk)d,  bat  still  al- 
iwed  that  men  be  degraded  into  slaves,  so  long,  too,  the  Mo- 
lio  law  viewed  their  slaves  in  the  same  light,  only  providing 
lat  they  should  in  the  mean  time  be  treated  with  all  possible 
unanity  and  mildness. 

§2. 

General  Designation  qf  Slavery  among  the  Hebrews, 

The  most  general  term  in  the  Hebrew  language  for  slave  is 
CJ  {Ebed).  This  word  which  is  derived  from  the  verb  xpi 
iadf  to  laboTj  to  eerve)^  was  at  first  used,  not  merely  to  desig- 
ite  the  condition  of  one  wholly  deprived  of  freedom,  a  slave, 
bondman,  but  also  as  a  common  name  for  all  who  stood  in  a 
ipendent  or  subordinate  relation.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  it  ex- 
leeseB  only  the  idea  of  moral  stbjection,  or  even  of  mere 
Mxymmodation  to  circumstances;  or  compliance  with  a  wish ; 
6  Proverbs  xiz,  29 ;  1  Kings  xii,  17.  Hence  the  term  itself 
id  not  the  degrading  sense,  which  we  connect  with  the  words 
me  or  landman  ;  but  it  often  has  the  mild  significancy  which 
e  associate,  in  certain  relations,  with  the  word  aervanU  Thus, 
ren  the  highest  officers  of  state  were  called  the  servants 
llbedi)  qf  the  king;  just  as  we  say,  the  servants  qf  the  state  ; 
id  the  servant  {Ehed)  of  God  was  tlie  highest  title  of  honor 
I  the  case  of  prophets  and  devout  worshippers.  In  intercourse 
ith  those  of  high  rank  the  same  word  was  often  employed  as 
term  of  courtesy,  as  when  one  spoke  of  himself,  or  of  a  third 
erson,  as  "thy  servant"   (Qen.  xviii,  3,  and  frequently).t 

nwiskm  in  the  Talmud,  in  the  treatise  Gittin,  fol.  38  and  39,  that  the  Hebrew 
iMtpr  was  bound  to  release  his  heathen  slaye,  as  soon  as  with  his  consent  he  had 
ikm  part  in  certain  acts  of  religious  worship.  For,  bj  this  participation,  the  slave 
«■  raised  to  the  position  of  a  senrant  of  God,  and,  as  such,  could  no  longer  be  the 
)Km  of  man.  In  like  manner  it  is  determined,  in  the  tract  Jdtamoih^  fol.  46,  that 
riiEre^  bought  by  an  Israelite  from  a  heathen  (the  rights  of  the  new  master  not 
riog  yet  assumed)  might  at  once  obtain  freedom,  by  voluntarily  accepting  the  pre- 
eribed  baptism,  and  expressing  his  wish  to  be  fully  received  into  Judaism.  Bee 
laimoiiidee.    H,  Jsture  biah,  ziii,  11. 

f  This  latter  usage  seems  to  have  oome  into  disuse  in  after  times.    In  the  later 
IBdlcal  books  it  is  only  found  in  prayers,  or,  at  the  utmosti  in  the  presence  of  so- 
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Hence  it  is  only  tiie  connection  which  can  decide,  whether  the 
word  refers  to  the  actual  relation  of  slave,  or  whether  it  is  to 
be  interpreted  in  another  sense. 

The  opposite  of  Hied  was,  either  'pnM  adon  (frequently  used 
in  the  plural  form),  meaning  lard—^ne  who  commaiidB;  or 
^vitn  (hophshi)y  a  freeman^  one  who  is  independent 

Stronger  terms,  but  more  unusual  than  JEiedj  are  those 
which  also  express  the  mode  in  which  the  master  may  have 
obtained  possession  of  the  slave,  as  by  purchase,  or  by  birth 
from  the  marriage  of  his  slaves.  Here  belong  such  designa- 
tions as  one  bought  with  money  (Oenes.  xvii,  12, 13,  28.  Exod. 
zii,  24.  Levit  xxii,  11) ;  one  horn  in  the  hjouee^  a  eon  of  the 
hxmsey  a  son  of  a  maid  servant  (Gen.  xiv,  14 ;  xv,  3  ;  xvii,  23. 
Exod.  xxiii,  12.  Levit  xli,  6.  Eccles.  ii,  7.  Psalm  Ixxxvi, 
16 ;  cxvi,  16.    Jerem.  ii,  14). 

For  the  female  servant  there  are  two  words,  rtbK  {amah,  an- 
otUa^  serva)j  and  nrac  {shiphcha,  famvia^  anciUa).  The  latter, 
often  contrasted  with  the  mistress  (n':)^^  domina)^  seems  to  de- 
note a  more  dependent,  a  lower,  relation  than  amah,*  (See 
1  Sam.  XXV,  41.    Exod.  xi,  5). 

tual  sovereigns.  At  the  time  ia  which  the  Tahnuds  were  wiitten,  the  word  htd 
ahreadj  so  oompletelj  lost  its  milder  significancj,  that  to  call  a  free  person,  aa  Ebtii 
was  considered  the  highest  stigma  to  his  honor,  punishable  with  exoommnnlration 
Kiduachin^  28. 

*  Amah  probably  means  the  bond-woman  in  general;  liie  conrespODdiiig  and  ite- 
ilar  terms  in  Ghaldee,  STiiac,  and  Arabic  are  used  exdusivelj  in  the  eanee  of  i^ 
male  slave ;  but  Shiphcha  is  found  only  in  the  Hebrew  (cognate  with  nn&SO) 
and  probably  designates  a  class  of  bondwomen,  who  performed  the  meet  meniil 
services,  and  were  under  the  special  orders  of  the  mistress.  Thus  it  may  be  ez^ 
plained  why  Hagar,  who  in  Genesis  xvi  is  always  called  the  shiphtha  of  Senlv  is 
afterwards  constantly  called  amah ;  with  the  birth  of  lahmael  she  came  out  of  tba 
dependent  relation  in  which  she  had  before  stood  to  Sarah,  and  beoame  amok 
BUhah  and  [ZQpahy  on  the  other  hand,  always  remained  in  their  humble  poritiOB 
in  relation  to  Jacobus  two  wives,  to  whom  they  were  given  by  Laban;  hence  tiiej 
are  always  called  by  the  word  shiphcha  (excepting  Gen.  xxx,  3,  in  whidi  umak  Is 
to  be  explained  as  mere  euphemism  in  Uie  mouth  of  the  youthful  Baohel).  The 
Mosaic  law,  addressed  directly  to  the  man,  where  it  speaks  of  the  boiidw€an% 
usee  the  general  term  *'  thy  omo^"  his  **  amah,^^  Only  onoe  (in  Levit  six,  SO)  ii 
shiphcha  employed,  manifestly  to  emphasiEe  the  degradation,  which  distingoiahM 
this  case  of  cohabitation  from  that  in  Deut  xxii,  23,  24.  In  the  hfstorioal  parts  of  • 
the  Bible,  where  there  is  no  need  of  marking  the  distinctioD,  and  et^Monlly  wbsn  a 
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J  in  a  fkmiliar  way,  the  Bomans  used  the  word  pfier^ 
d  Ghreeka  irot^,  for  slave,  so  did  the  Hebrews  employ 
ord  ^2n,  meaning,  hoy;  and  it  is  often  applied  to  aged 
Bu  g.  to  Ziba  (2  Sam.  zvi,  2),  who  was  already  the  &ther 
an  children  (2  Sam.  ix,  10).  For  the  female  slave,  too, 
responding  term  n'm  {pudla,  maid)  was  also  employed, 
rhole  body  of  servants  belonging  to  a  master,  his  family 
•man  familia)^  was  called  rmn^  {Adah) ;  Gen.  zzvi,  14. 

L  8LAVB8  Of  HEBBEW  DX8QER. 

§  3. 
A.    The  Hebrew  MAJN-SEBVAifT. 

\  have  conjectured  that  the  name  Hehrev)  iy^)  is  a 
>mprehen8ive  term  than  IsrcuUte,  so  that  the  ordinances 
ect  to  Hebrew  slaves  were  to  be  applied,  not  only  to 
lelite  servants,  bnt  also  to  slaves  from  other  nations, 
led  from  Abraham,  the  Hebrew  (Gen.  xiv,  13),  or  from 
he  ancestor  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xvi,  21,  24 ;  xi,  16). 
lew  has  been  justly  contested  by  Ibn  Esra  (in  his 
Qtary  on  Exodns,  xxi),  by  proving  from  Exodus  i,  18, 
B,  and  Jonah  i,  9,  that  Hebrew  means  only  an  Israel- 
respect  to  the  Hebrew  slave  in  particular,  he  appeals 

I  flpeakiDg  (not  in  a  strict,  but  only  in  a  general  aenfle),  either  term  is 
the  Mifihna  and  Gemara,  amah  is  usually  employed  for  the  Hebrew 
ad  shipheha  for  the  heathen  (sach  ozceptiona  as  JSaba  Mez.  1,  5,  and 
1^  6,  are  infirequent).  SaalschQtz,  Mos.  Recht,  p.  fOS,  Note  911,  conjec- 
^^pheha  is  an  unmarried,  and  amah  a  married  maid-flemmt :  against  this 
t^  that  in  the  Law,  only  amah  is  used,  and  in  the  only  passage  in  which 
s  tiiere  found  (Levit.  xiz,  20),  it  has  respect  to  a  marriage  relation, 
d,  Sn  his  Erit  Gramm.  d.  hebr.  Sprache,  §  4,  remario,  that  all  the  de- 
of  Eber  (tiie  Ishmaelites,  Bsauites^  etc.)  might  be  called  Hebrews;  but 
rfd»  lines  gradually  received  names  of  their  own,  the  word  Hebrew  was 
to  the  direct  deaaondants  of  Eber  through  Abraham.  Ewald  (§  3)  makes 
nee  of  the  two  names  to  be  this — Israelite,  is  the  holy,  the  religious 
ebrew,  is  the  common,  lower,  and  popular  name,  to  distinguish  this  peo* 
ittisn^  without  respect  to  their  religion. 
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to  Deut  XV,  12,  and  Jeremiah  xxxiv,  9,  where  the  law  is  ex< 
preesly  restricted  to  Hebrew  servantB.  Michaelis  (in  his  Lam 
of  Moses,  §  127)  also  refers  to  Leviticns,  xxv,  44,  where  thi 
Israelites  are  allowed  to  have  slaves  for  life  from  the  snrroimd 
ing  nationalities.  But  these  nations  were  for  the  most  par 
direct  descendants  of  Abraham,  or  of  his  brother's  son ;  e.  g 
the  Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  Edomites,  Ammonites,  and  Ifbal) 
ites.  And  since,  according  to  Dent  xx,  16  sq.  no  Canaaniti 
conld  be  made  a  slave,  if  the  above  nations  are  also  to  be  ex 
eluded,  there  would  hardly  remain  any  neighboring  people 
from  which  slaves  could  be  acquired.  According  to  the  princi 
pie  developed  in  the  first  section,  which  was  to  guide  the  H<^ 
saic  legislation  about  slavery,  it  cannot  any  longer  be  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  that  by  the  Hebrew  slave  was  meant  only  an  Is- 
raelite slave,  since  the  basis  of  the  legislation  (given  in  Leyit 
XXV,  42,  55)  must  in  the  first  instance  have  had  respect  only  to 
Israelites. 

t  The  Belirtw  Bondnun  in  fha  Barvioe  of  ft  Eeteow. 

a.  Sino  a  Sebrew  could  become  a  Slave. 

When  the  Mosaic  legislation  allowed  the  enslaving  of  a 
Hebrew,  this  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  so  opposite  to  its 
general  spirit,  though  the  slavery  was  only  temporary,  thil 
such  permission  must  be  restricted  to  cases  of  extreme  neee* 
sity.  Two  such  cases,  in  particular.  Were  conceivable  in  fli 
circumstances  of  the  times. 

1.  When  one  had  lost  his  patrimony,  and  could  not  8B| 
port  himself  or  his  family  by  free  labor.  To  protect  Ua 
and  his  family  from  extreme  need,  and  the  conseqneBD 
temptations,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  give  him  an  opportonit 
by  several  years  of  service  to  acquire  enough  to  redeeii 
Ids  lost  possessions  (Levit.  xxv,  26),  and  to  restore  h! 
prostrated  family  condition,  he  was  allowed  for  a  givei 
time  to  sell  himself  to  some  rich  man  as  a  servant  (Levii 
xxv,  89). 
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I 

Guarded  by  that  love  of  freedom,  which  bnrned  in  the 
breaBt  of  every  Israelite  from  his  perpetual  memory  of 
the  ddiverance  ont  of  Egypt,  and  by  that  sense  of  degra- 
dation, connected  with  slavery  in  the  eyes  of  a  people,  who 
were  told  in  their  sacred  primeval  history,  that  it  was  a 
cnrse  (Gen.  iz,  25),  and  the  consequence  of  moral  corrup- 
tion— such  a  law  might  well  assume,  that  no  one  would 
make  use  of  this  permission  of  voluntary  servitude,  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  where  no  other  resource  re- 
mained** 

2.  When  any  one  had  been  guilty  of  stealing,  and  was 
not  able  to  mi&e  compensation  for  the  theft.  In  this  case, 
the  object  was,  not  only  to  restore  the  property  to  the 
one  who  had  suffered  the  loss,  but  also,  in  the  absence  of 
til  other  punishment,  to  punish  the  thief  by  depriving 
him  for  a  time  of  his  freedouL  (Exodus,  xxii,  2.) 
i  According  to  Josephus,  the  thief  was  usually  sold  to  the 

very  one  from  whom  he  had  stolen,t  not  only  for  the  bare 
value  of  the  property  stolen,  but  also  for  four  or  five  times 
that  amount ;  as  laid  down  in  the  law  (Exod.  xxi,  26). 
The  Rabbins  say,  that  the  thief  might  be  sold  to  any  other 
Hebrew,  but  not  publicly  in  the  slave  mart,  or  ^'  from  the 
stone,"  and  that,  at  the  sale,  regard  was  had  only  to  the 
simple  amount  of  the  theft,  but  not  to  a  fourfold  or  five- 
fold compensation,  j: 

These,  now,  are  all  the  cases,  in  which  the  law  allowed  the 
iile  of  a  Hebrew.  Michaelis,  Jahn,  Scholz,  Ewald,  and  even 
Sialschutz,  maintain,  that  insolvent  debtors,  or  their  children, 
coald  be  made  slaves  by  the  creditor,  or  could  be  sold  as 
daves ;  but  we  believe  that  this  view  is  decidedly  incorrect. 
For  inch  a  case,  there  is  no  basis  whatever  in  the  Mosaic  law ; 

^Tht  Bftbbixif  baye  eren  giTen  to  this  preBumption  the  force  of  a  legal  iojimc- 
^  lij  teachiDg^  that  no  one  should  sell  himself  for  the  mere  sake  of  gain,  but 
^  aftur  ererj  thing,  even  to  the  last  garment,  has  been  sold  for  the  support  of 
^  (ICaimonldefli  K  Ahadim,  i,  2.) 

t  ^Xof  ioTo  Toic  x^^^'^^'^^H^^^^i  i  Joeeph.  Antiq.  It,  8,  27. 

t  ^idwcMii,  18,  a;  Comp.  Maimonides,  Ilikh,  Qntwi^  ill,  12. 
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and  in  the  Babbinic  tradition  there  is  not  the.nioet  remote  tnei^ 
of  its  existence.*  It  is  entirely  incompatible  with  the  spirit 
expressed  in  the  provision  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  in  reqMOt 
to  debtors.  That  law  which  forbade  the  creditor  to  retain  o?si 
night  the  pawned  garment  of  the  poor  (Ex.  xxii,  96,  eq.  Deat 
zxiv,  12,  sq.) ;  or  to  take  in  pledge  what  was  needed  in  hooi^ 
keeping  (Dent  xxiv,  6) ;  or  even  to  enter  the  house  of  the 
debtor  in  order  to  take  as  pledges  whatever  might  best  suit 
him  (Dent,  xxiv,  10,  sq.) ;  such  a  law  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility subject  the  body,  and  the  freedom,  of  the  impoverished 
debtor  or  his  children,  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  hard-hearted 
creditor. 

In  2  Kings,  iv,  1,  and  in  Nehemiah,  v,  6,  there  are  indeed 
two  historical  instances,  in  which  creditors  wished  to  reduce 
to  bondage  the  children  of  insolvent  debtors ;  but  we  ong^ 
not  to  overlook  the  circumstances  in  which  these  oases  oe^ 
curred.  The  first  is  in  the  time  of  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Ahab  in  Israel,  when  the  Mosaic  laws  in  general  were  not 
observed ;  the  second  is  from  the  period  soon  after  the  reton 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the  legal  status  was  not 
reestablished.  Besides  this,  the  whole  narrative  shows,  that 
the  procedure  of  the  creditor  was  against  law,  lawless,  not  sup- 
ported by  any  popular  custom  having  legal  forccf 

Still  less  is  proved  by  the  other  passages  relied  on  to  shov 
that  enslaving  for  unpaid  debts  was  customary  among  the 
Hebrews.  In  Proverbs,  xxii,  7,  we  read,  "  The  borrower  is 
servant  {Ebed)  to  the  lender ;"  but  this  is  no  more  to  be  taken 
literally,  than  Prov.  xi,  29,  *^  The  fool  is  the  servant  {Ehed)  of 
the  wise.''-  In  both  passages,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  Ehd 
merely  denotes  dependence  in  civil  relations,  or  a  moral  snb- 


*  In  the  Talmad  tract,  Ai(a  Kama,  97,  a,  erea  the  oeee  of  one  who 
to  force  the  aeryantB  of  his  debtor  to  labor  for  him,  is  mentSoned  with  diwypwifel 
For  this  disapproval,  however,  another  reason  is  there  aasisned,  vii^  it  had  Ikt 
i^ppearanoe  of  usury. 

t  This  seems  to  ns  to  be  implied  in  the  word  np]PXi  which  ocean  in  bdh  tbli* 
pasBsges  (as  a  verb  in  2  Kings,  iv,  1,  and  as  a  sabstantive  in  Keh.  v,  1);  rinoe  tUi 
word  frequentlj  denotes  the  ctying  out  against  severe  im'QStloe  (a  g.  Bspd.  sdi, 
26 ;  Job,  xix,  7 ;  and  particalarly  Isaiah,  v,  7). 
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slion  to  one  in  a  higher  station.  When  the  prophet  in  Isaiah, 
lyflayain  the  name  of  God,  '^  To  which  of  my  creditors  have  I 
id  yon  t"  this  only  shows  that  the  debtor,  instead  of  paying 
s  money,  sometimes  sold  to  the  creditor  things  which  he 
med,  perhaps  slaves.  But  it  by  no  means  proves,  that  the 
ibtor  or  his  children  conld  be  taken  as  slaves  or  sold  by  the 
ider,  against  their  will.* 

§5. 

&.  The  Legal  ZimitaUon  of  the  Time  qf  Servitude. 

As  the  law,  in  the  two  cases  above  stated,  allowed  a  Hebrew 
be  made  a  slave,  it  must  also,  in  harmony  with  its  general 
inciple — ^that  an  Israelite,  being  a  servant  of  God,  conld  not 
■Dy  be  the  slave  of  man, — ^necessarily  limit  the  duration  of 
b  bondage;  in  order,  by  this  limitation,  to  give  to  the  per- 
itted  sale  of  an  Israelite  the  character  of  a  hired  service. 
For  this  object  two  periods  were  fixed  in  which  every  He- 
«w  slave  was  to  regain  his  freedom  without  ransom  : 

1.  The  seventh  year,  that  is  reckoning  &om  the  time  at 
which  he  was  bought    Exod.  xxi,  2.    Deut.  xv,  12. 

2.  The  fiftieth  year,  or  the  year  of  jubilee.     Levit. 
XXV,  40. 

Ordinarily  the  man-servant  became  free  after  six  years  of 
rrice,  that  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year  ;t  but  if 

*  As  to  the  proof  atttempted  from  Matth.  xviii,  26,  Kail  (ubi  suprai  page  3) 
li^iemaiks:  "Ibi  non  biatoria  toribitur,  sed  pingitur  parabola  eaqoe  fortaase 
Bwres  Romanorum  adoommodata,  qui  pridem  in  Judaea  rerum  potiebantur.  Apud 
%  HOioet  malae  fidei  debitorea  aolebant  TendL** 

\  Aa  this  law  waa  only  intended  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  bondage,  the  pro- 
top  thafe  the  bondman  waa  "  to  serve  eix  yearsi"  did  not,  of  course,  imply  that 
Ul  aarfioe  of  six  years  waa  to  be  demanded  under  all  circumatanoes ;  it  only 
MBft  to  define  the  utmost  limit  to  which  the  servitude  could  extend.  It  follows, 
■^  of  ooQiae,  that  a  shorter  period  than  six  yeara  could  be  made  the  condition 
fliie  sale ;  when,  for  example,  there  was  no  need  of  a  longer  time  of  service  than 
t  cr  aoo  years.  The  Babbins  confirm  this  view,  but  only  In  relation  to  the  per- 
i  irtiD  sold  bimaelf  on  account  of  poverty ;  one  who  was  sold  as  a  judgment  for 
ifty  tfaaj  lay,  oould  only  be  sold  for  six  years,  not  for  a  shorter  time.    Accord- 
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he  bad  been  sold  into  servitnde  a'few  yean  before  the  year  of 
jubilee,  he  was  not  to  wait  for  the  seventh  year,  but  he  re- 
gained his  freedom  in  the  year  of  jubilee.* 


inglj,  if  the  Talue  of  the  things  itoleii  was  lea  than  the  m^Umrnry  hira  fiir  «z 
years  seryioe^  the  thief  oonld  not  be  sold  (aee  Kiduaekin,  18,  %  and  MahnonHfi^ 
*  On  Theftt'  iii,  li).  It  may  alao  here  be  noted,  that  aooordnig  to  the  pmaflfag 
views  of  the  older  TahnudistB,  as  well  as  of  the  |Babhinical  oommentaton^  Uhr 
were  several  points  of  dLfEnence  in  the  oases  of  one  sold  as  a  Judgment  Ibr  thA, 
and  of  one  who  adld  himself  on  aooonnt  of  poverty ;  via.  the  reg;a]atioiii  spoksD 
of  in  Exod.  xxi,  2-6,  and  Dent  xv,  12  sq.,  applied  only  to  the  fonner,  while  the 
provisionfi  defined  in  Levit  Z3cv,  40^  were  applicable  only  to  the  latter ;  to  that  hi 
who  sold  himself  for  poverty  coold  do  so  for  more  than  six  yean,  and  wai  to  p 
ftnrth  free  only  in  the  year  of  jabilee.  Bat  this  interpretation  was  earij  oontBStel 
by  Babbi  Eliezer,  who  (Kiduachm^  14^  6)  maintuned,  that  the  man  who  lold  hi» 
self  was  in  every  respect  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  one  sold  UDdar  a 
jodidal  sentence.  In  favor  of  this  are  the  fisUowing  grounds:  1.  There  ii  aolhuy 
in  Exod.  xxi,  2-6,  and  Deut  xv,  12,  to  indicate  that  these  pa—ftM  refer  oaif  H 
sudi  as  were  sold  for  theft.  The  phrase  *^  thou  bi^  (roptn  ^:i  ^  Exod.  xa, 
2),  from  which  something  of  the  sort  might  be  oonjeotored,  proves  »«Aiwg^  igg  ji 
Deut.  it  reads  ^Jffhebe  sold^  ('^12'^  *y^  compare  Levit  xxv,  39).  2.  Though  Lent 
XXV,  39,  sq.  refer  primarily  to  the  case  of  voluntary  sale  for  poverty,  yet  the  oflMi 
case  of  rale  for  theft  may  be  induded,  as  a  thief  ooold  be  sold  only  when  too  poff 
to  make  restitution.  3.  In  floe,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxxiv,  13,  8q.X  aUnding  IB 
the  Mosiuo  law,  speaks  in  general  torms  of  emancipation  after  the  sixth  year,  wilb* 
out  hinting  at  a  distinction  between  voluntary  and  involantaiy  timrm.  It  is  voy 
improbable,  that  all  those  slaves  whose  legal  release  had  not  been  irmwimwatirfi 
were  only  such  as  had  been  sold  for  theft. 

*  With  this  expUnation,  the  statements  in  Exod.  xxi,  2  (alao^  Dent  xv.  13,  aq.^ 
and  in  LeviL  xxv,  40,  may  be  harmonised  without  contradiotion  aa  to  the  tine  if 
manumission.  The  last  passage  refers  only  to  manumiiiloa  in  the  year  of  Jnhilsi^ 
because  this  part  of  the  law  treats  chiefly  of  that  point;  in  Bxod.  xz^  %  {tsd 
Dout  XV,  12,)  on  the  other  hand,  the  direct  object  is  only  to  define  the  luiial  perioA 
of  release,  hence  it  does  not  reibr  to  the  freedom  which  the  year  of  JoUlae  (ooouirim 
every  fifty  years)  might  bring  to  a  slave  before  the  end  of  his  six  yean  of  aartioir 

Professor  Saalschutz  in  his  Moa  Recht»  '702,  attempts  an  explanatkn  of  thk 
same  difficulty.    lie  agreoe  with  Babbi  Elieser  (in  opposition  to  the  BabUi^ 
that  whoUy  different  persons  are  intended  in  Levitioos  and  In  Krodna.    The 
passage  in  Levit  xxv,  40,  he  says^  refers  only  to  the  case  of  an  Israelito  radnoad  ti 
poverty,  who  had  sold  his  possessions  until  the  year  of  jubilee^  and  who  wm  tbei*- 
Ibre  allowed  to  sell  his  services  for  more  than  six  years,  that  is^  till  tha  jaar  of  Jih 
bilee.    The  other  passages  (in  Exod.  and  Deut)  refer,  not^  aa  the  Babbina  allQg% 
to  one  sold  for  theft,  but  *'  to  a  special  dass  of  servants,  who^  withoQt  being  hear 
then,  wore  not  considered  as  proper  Israelites^  but  formed  a  nUddla  elau  barm  it^ 
aUneryy  between  the  impoverished  Israelitea  and  the  davea  pordiaaed  of  heathen.** 
Under  this  categoiy  oome^  first  of  all,  those  ham  in  the  house  of  an  Ivaalite  ftoiO 
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bat  the  seYonth  year,  in  which  the  servant  was  to  obtain 
freedom,  was  really  the  seventh  year,  reckoning  from  the 
I  at  which  he  was  purchased,  and  not  (as  some  assume)  the 
t>aih  year,  or  the  year  of  rest,  is  confirmed  by  the  iact,  that 
law  always  calls  it  the  ^'seventh  year,"  and  never  the 
bbath  year,"  and  that  in  the  account  of  the  Sabbath  year 
dL/Xxv,  1-7  and  Dent  xv,  1),  nothing  is  said  of  an  emanci- 
jn  of  the  slaves. 

luB  limitation  of  the  period  of  service  to  six  years,  and  the 
eription  of  the  seventh  year  as  the  year  of  release,  is  mani- 
j  connected  (as  Abarbanel  and  Ewald  have  noticed)  with 
general  idea  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sabbath  year.^  The 
Uj  Sabbath  after  six  days  of  toil,  and  the  Sabbath  year 


of  daves;  also,  daves  purchased,  who  had  become  incorporated  with 
woDf  hy  drcamcidoii,  and  thus  attained  a  kind  of  naturalisation.  This  daas 
Bown  under  the  name  of  "Hebrew  slaves;*  and  to  them  applies  the  ordi- 
^  Aat^  when  sold  by  their  first  master,  the  second  owner  had  no  longer  the 
i%hli  Ofer  them  with  the  firsts  but  must  release  them  in  the  aoTenth  year. 
iMtB  finds  himself  compelled  to  take  this  view,  from  the  difBoultj  which  he 
m  ttie  worda  of  Exod.  xxi,  2,  "  If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant,"  as  this  could 
i  nid  of  one  who  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  '*  a  Hebrew  servant,"  but  a 
r  of  pfoperty.  But  the  difficulty  in  the  passages  is  leas  than  that  of  the  in- 
ilMtion.  Why  doea  the  phrase  ^  to  buy  a  servant"  presuppose  that  he  was 
^  A  servant,  any  more  than  the  phrases  '  to  make  a  king'  (Judg.  ix,  8),  or 
■ke  a  wife*  (creare  regem,  ducere  uxorem),  presuppose  that  the  former  was 
tf  A  king;  and  the  latter  already  a  wife  ?  And  opposed  to  the  interpretation  oi 
Bhllts  is  the  fiwt,  that  in  the  repetition  of  the  law  (Deut  xv,  12),  about  emand- 
I  after  six  years'  service,  the  ebed  is  not  named.  And,  in  fine,  we  do  not  see 
Iha  whole  special  legislation  in  Exodus  should  be  introduced  with  provisions 
;  tills  peculiar  dass  of  servants,  even  before  the  enactments  as  to  the  freedom 
9  Hebrews  themselves,  to  which,  according  to  the  usual  interpretation,  this 
gare&rsL 

OdbaeliS)  Mosais.  Becht,  assigns  as  the  reason  why  freedom  was  given  in  the 
rib  year,  that  the  law  here  perpetuates  a  custom  found  among  the  patriarchs, 
IS  is  seen  in  Jacob's  twice  serving  Laban  for  seven  years.  But  here  are  seven 
I  of  service^  and  the  law  ass^'gns  only  six.  In  Jerem.  tttjv,  14,  referring  to 
inaw  law,  it  is  indeed  said,  'at  the  end  of  seven  years  let  ye  go,'  but  imme- 
l|y  added,  '  when  he  hath  served  thee  six  years,'  which  shows  that  the  ex- 
ion  '  seven  yean'  is  here  to  be  taken  collectively,  and  translated  (with  Phi- 
on)  '  at  the  end  of  a  year-seven,'  i.  e.  in  the  seventh  year ;  the  time  being 
Bd  by  Ae  beginning  of  the  year  at  which  the  service  was  to  cease.  Comp. 
basMaiides  and  Abarbanel  on  Deut  xv,  1. 
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after  six  years  of  service  in  the  field,  were  to  call  to  mind  the 
Creator  and  Lord  of  the  earth,  who  had  assigned  to  man  the 
labor  and  the  fruits  of  the  land ;  and  so,  too,  the  fieedom  givea 
the  seventh  year,  after  six  years  of  service,  was  to  remind  the 
master  i^  well  as  the  servant  of  the  lordship  of  Ood,  in  whoie 
service  they  both  stood.  This  is  expressly  mentioned  in  Te- 
ference  to  the  deliverance  in  the  year  of  jnbOee  (Levit  zxr, 
52).  And,  besides,  this  emancipation  is  there  conjoined  with 
other  ordinances  about  the  year  of  jubilee,  which  are  plainly 
intended  to  restore  the  original  equality  of  all  Hebrews  in  re- 
spect to  possessions  and  freedom. 

§6. 
0.  Extr<jU>rdinary  Cases  in  which  the  Man-servant  was  freed,  r 

Besides  the  seventh  year  of  service,  and  the  year  of  jubilee^ 
the  Hebrew  servant,  according  to  the  Babbins,  could  obtain 
his  freedom  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  By  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money  at  any  tune 
due.  As  soon  as  the  servant,  during  his  time  of  s^rica^ 
obtained  property  (for  example,  by  inheritance),  so  that 
he  could  support  himself  independently,  and  pay  what  ro- 
mained  due  on  the  penalty  for  his  theft,  he  could  at  once 
obtain  his  freedom,  even  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his 
master,  by  making  over  to  him  the  sum  for  which  he  had 
been  bought,  deducting  a  fair  proportion  for  the  servioei 
already  rendered.  Sidmchiny  14,  6.  Maimonide%  Aiad. 
IL  §  8. 

2.  By  a  bill  of  manumission,  voluntarily  given  by  the 
master,  in  which  he  abandoned  all  claim  to  the  further 
services  of  the  servant  and  to  the  restitution  of  the  pur- 
chase-money.   Maimonides,  ibid,  §  11. 

3.  By  the  death  of  the  master  during  the  time  of  aer 
vice,  if  he  left  no  son  as  heir ;  for  the  Hebrew  man-ser- 
vant was  bound  to  serve  only  the  son  during  the  unexpired 
term  of  service,  but  not  any  other  heir  of  the  deceased 
master.    Maimonides,  ibid,  §  12. 
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6  legal  Du^raUon  of  Servitude  extended  by  Boring  the  Ear. 

the  Hebrew  man-servant,  from  attachment  to  his  master, 
A  maid-servant  of  the  master  with  whom  he  was  living 
rriage  as  a  slave,  or  to  his  children  the  oflfepring  of  snch 
Lrriage,  did  not  wish  to  accept  the  freedom  which 
Jgally  his  right  after  the  expiration  of  the  six  years  of 
«,  the  law  allowed  him  to  prolong  his  servitude ;  but 
the  following  conditions  (Exod.  xxi,  5,  6,  Dent,  xv, 
),  to  prevent  abuse,  and  also,  perhaps,  as  a  punishment 
spising  the  proflfered  freedom  : 

\  servant  was  in  the  first  place  to  be  brought  before  the 
^  and  in  their  presence  to  signify  his  determination. 
probably  were  to  point  out  to  him  the  consequences  of 
cision,  and  to  convince  themselves  that  it  was  not  formed 
ity,  nor  from  any  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  master.  If 
rvant  adhered  to  his  purpose,  he  must  receive  a  perma- 
oken  thereof  upon  some  exposed,  yet  least  sensitive,  part 
body  ;  and  the  boring  of  the  ear  was  especially  adapted 
I  object,  as  it  was  also  a  mark  of  servitude  among  other 
,8.*  The  master  himself  was  to  bore  through  the  ear  of 
ive  with  an  awl  at  tlie  door  of  his  house  ;t  partly,  that 

)  boring  of  the  ear  is  mentioned  aa  a  mark  of  slavorj  among  tho  Mesopo- 
(Ja venal,  1,  204),  the  Arabs  (Petronius,  Satir.  102),  the  Lydians  (Xeno- 
nab.  iii,  1,  31).  According  to  Knobel  (Exodus,  p.  214),  the  sign  meant, 
I  bearer  had  open,  hearing  ears,  i.  e.  was  attentive  and  obedient.  Comp. 
D,  7.  It  ifl  also  found  among  other  nations,  not  as  indicating  ser- 
mt  dependence  in  general ;  e.  g.  those  devoted  to  a  saint  Comp.  Rosen- 
hCoigeoland,  II,  70  sq.  Knobel  conjectures,  that  in  the  law  the  right  ear 
,  as  this  was  preferred  in  certain  purifications  and  consecrations.  The 
itB  held  the  same  view  {Kiduschin,  15,  a).  Tho  latter,  who  see  in  this 
dIj  a  punishment  for  despising  freedom,  givo  the  following  ingenious  ex- 
a:  Whj  la  it  the  ear  that  is  punished  ?  Because,  though  the  man  has 
Lth  his  ear  the  words,  '  I  am  thy  God,  who  delivered  thee  from  Kgypt,' 
et  made  lilmself  a  slave  to  man,  though  mode  fireo  by  Q-od ;  therefore  must 
this  stigma.  In  like  manner,  they  interpret  the  door-posts,  at  which 
to  be  bored,  as  intended  to  bring  to  mind  the  deliTerance  fh>m  Egypt 
L  22,  6.) 
i  this  boring  was  not  to  be  before  tho  door  but  vpon  the  door,  is  expressly 

17 
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the  transaction  might  be  more  public ;  bat  ako,  in  part,  with- 
ont  doubt,  to  symbolise  distinctly  to  the  slaye  the  fiict,  that, 
standing  an  the  very  threshold  of  freedom^  he  was  hcwnd  totkii 
houee^  as  a  slave,  by  his  own  choice.  The  ahamaM  and  de- 
grading character  of  this  transaction,  and  the  indelible  mark 
of  servitude  which  the  slave  must  henceforth  ever  bear,  would 
deter  him,  if  the  last  trace  of  self-respect  had  not  expired,  from 
consenting  to  such  a  prolongation  of  the  legal  duration  of  his 
servitude ;  and  this  was  doubtless  the  intent  of  the  law  in  all 
these  prescriptions.* 

A  slave  whose  ear  had  been  thus  bored  through  with  an 
awl  was  called  by  the  Babbins  hored  through  (^TP)* 

According  to  the  natural  signification  of  the  phrase  in  Exo- 
dus xxi,  6,  ^  he  shall  serve  him  forever,'  and  of  that  in  Dent 
XV,  17,  ^  he  shall  be  thy  servant  forever,'  the  slave  was  to  ib* 
main  in  the  service  of  his  master  for  the  whole  term  of  his  life. 
But  the  Babbinical  tradition,t  and  also  Josephus,:^  interpret 
^  forever'  as  limited  by  the  year  of  jubilee ;  so  that  such  slavas 
in  any  case  were  made  free  at  that  time,  as,  according  to  the 
ordinance  in  Levit.  xxv,  10,  the  year  of  jubilee  gave  freedom 
to  aU  the  Hebrews  dwelling  in  the  land.§ 

declared  in  Deut  zv,  VI.  Aben  Ezra  and  Abarbanel  infteiprot  the  ^  doa^  (tVa 
Exod.  zxi,  6),  as  meaning  the  gate  of  the  citjr,  where  the  ooart  was  held;  hot  H 
shoold  then  read  ^^^g.  Besides,  when  the  law  is  repeated  in  Dent  xv,  IT,  tte 
judges  are  not  named ;  and  hence  there  is  nothing  there  to  flavor  sodi  an  intsipn- 
tation  of  ''the  door/*  Ewald  (Alterthiimer,  p.  246)  TrnderstendB  hj  <dDar/tt» 
'  door  of  the  sanctuary*  (for  he  explains '  the  Judgei^'  Q^Juin  Bzod.  zz^  6^  m 
signifying  a  mipreme  tribwud,  consisting  of  priests  under  the  dizeotSon  of  tbs  b^ljh 
priest,  which  sat  in  the  sanctuary).  But  then  the  master  and  dava  would  haft 
had  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  place  to  accomplish  their  objeoti  wfaJoh  liaflft 
at  all  implied  in  the  phraae  '  the  master  shall  bring  him.' 

*  This  ordinance  may  never  have  been  actually  carried  into  azacntioii ;  rt  mf 
rate,  it  was  hardly  practicable^  if  the  innumenible  oondiUoDB,  which  the  trafitioa 
made  necessary,  were  really  complied  with  (ZufttKAM)  22,  a»  under  JfieMte  mA 

t  KidMchif^  foL  14  and  16. 

X  Joeephus,  Antiq.  iv,  8,  28 ;  lu^  lu^^Xov. 

§  To  justify  this  traditional  interpretation,  Aben  Ezra  remaik%  that  fixe?w  (q^) 
often  means  a  jMfiodo/ eime.  To  his  proc^firomEoclei.  i,  10(*of  old  tliiia*)^aitf 
1  SanL  i,  22,  (Samael^to  abide  before  the  Lord  *  forerer*)^  Hmik  ^  bk  PikatfiM^ 
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BemdeB  the  year  of  jubilee,  the  slave  ^^  bored  through"  in 
I  ear,  was  also,  according  to  the  Talmudists,  to  obtain  his 
■dom  at  the  decease  of  his  master,  as  he  could  not  be  be- 
Bsihed  to  the  sons,  nor  to  any  other  of  the  connections.* 

§8. 

e.  Position  and  Treatment  while  in  Bondage. 

the  Mosaio  law  not  only  annulled  the  principle  of  slavery 
limiting  the  time  of  bondage  in  the  case  of  Hebrews,  mak- 
[  the  purchase  to  be  in  fact  only  a  hired  service  for  a  lim- 
1  period,  but  it  also  demanded,  in  harmony  with  this,  that 
I- Hebrew  bondman  should  take  the  position  of  a  hired  per- 
^  ftnd  be  treated  as  such  with  all  mildness  and  considera- 
i.(LeviLzzv,  40,42,  43). 

Xdy  the  time  and  laior  of  the  purchased  servant,  not  his 
pfpf»  or  poeseesiona,  belonged  to  his  master  for  the  period  of 
vice.    Hence  the  master  had  no  right  either  to  sell  or  give 

|y  Adds  •  still  more  strikizig  instanoe  from  Isaiah,  zrdi,  14,  15,  where  'forever,' 
he  14th  verse,  is  followed  by  the  limiting  word  'until'  (*^:p)  in  the  fifteenth, 
among  the  Israelites,  was  reckoned  by  the  jubilee  cydea,  the  beginning 
qrde  might  be  fitly  called  olam,  age.  Philippson  remarks  on  Ezod.  zzi, 
Mt  ''the  word  oloan  is  here  chosen  only  because  the  year  of  jubilee  was  after- 
li  ioatituted'' ;  but  why  then  the  same  word  in  Deut  zv,  17,  after  the  institu- 
f  Saalschiitz  (p.  699,)  objects,  among  other  things,  to  this  traditional  oxpla- 
,  tibttt  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why,  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  without 
Unt  to  that  effect  in  the  law,  the  man-servant  could  exercise  the  right,  previ- 
f  denied,  of  taking  with  him  the  maid  belonging  to  his  master  with  their  child- 
wlifle  if  he  could  not  do  this  he  would  not  want  to  go.  Knobel  {ubi  supra)  also 
j^  that  the  slave's  declaration,  'he  would  not  go  forth  free,'  implies  peipetual 
fltadft  But  against  both  these  objections,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
a^  Tear  eveiy  Israelite  was  to  regain  possession  of  his  sold  patrimony.  Having 
ftw  from  debt,  the  man-servant  would  no  longer  be  willing  to  part  with  his 
kn^  and  would  probably  be  in  condition  to  purchase  the  wife  with  whom  he 
llnd  t»  eonh^emio,  with  their  children— if  this  was  neoessary.  That  the  law 
thifl^  is  evident  firom  the  &ct,  that  when  speaking  of  the  year  of  jubilee 
no  proviaion  for  the  case  (as  it  does  in  respect  to  freedom  after  six  years 
ieaX  ^^^  *  b1*^  mif^t  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  freedom  which  was 
ligidlyhiB. 

Ike  lUmud  derives  this  position  {Kidusehin,  17,  6),  from  a  literal  interpreta- 
of  Uie  sofBx  to  the  verb  inEzodua^  zxi,  6,  viz.  '  he  shall  serve  )^im;'that  is, 
wto  sarre  the  master,  but  none  of  the  heirs. 
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his  Hebrew  servant  to  another  person.*  If  the  bondman  was 
married  when  his  service  began,  the  master  had  no  claim 
at  all  to  the  service  of  his  wife  or  children,  although  he  was 
obliged  to  see  that  they  were  8npported.t  So,  too,  the  master 
had  no  claim  to  any  thing  the  servant  might  find,  or  get  in 
any  other  way  than  by  labor,  during  his  period  of  service-J 

As  to  the  labor  to  be  performed  by  the  servant,  the  master 
could  only  demand  of  him  to  do  snch  work  as  he  was  accDS- 
tomed  to  when  free.  He  could  not  under  any  circumstanoeB 
compel  him  to  those  menial  services,  which  were  usually  pef* 
formed  by  real  slaves,  e.g.  following  the  master  to  the  bath 
and  caiTying  his  clothes,  binding  or  loosing  his  sandals,  wash- 
ing or  anointing  him,  or  carrying  him  in  a  litter.§  In  the 
work  he  was  permitted  to  exact  of  him,  he  was  in  all  cases 
to  have  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  servant,  and  to  allow  him 
needful  rest  and  recreation.  |  While  the  bondman  was  bound 
to  be  always  obedient  and  subject  to  his  master,  yet  the  latter 
was  never  to  make  him  feel  his  dependent  condition,  nor  to 
chastise  him,  nor  to  mortify  him  with  rude  speech,  but  always 
to  treat  him  with  fraternal  mildness,  and  with  friendliness.^ 
K  he  wounded  him  with  blows,  the  servant  had  the  same  claim 
to  recompense,  which  the  law  prescribed  for  the  free  citizen.** 

*  Maimonides^  Ahad,  iv,  10. 

f  Kiduschin,  22,  and  Maimonidefl^  ubi  sapra,  iii,  1,  2. 

X  Mibhna,  Baba  Mezia^  i,  5. 

§  All  these  conditiona  are  baaed  upon  the  prohibition  of  the  law,  in  I^eritL  zxf, 
39,  '  Thou  Shalt  not  compel  him  to  sezre  as  a  slaTe.'  It  is  alao  worthy  of  notiea^ 
that  all  tho  above  senricea  might  be  performed  bj  a  firee  Hebrew,  who  wm  on^  s 
hired  laborer,  because  the  latter— so  tho  Rabbins  explain  the  di£brenea — migbfe  do 
them  of  free  choice,  while  the  senrant  who  was  bought  acted  leas  fireolj,  and  nd^ 
therefore  be  more  easily  humiliated  by  such  menial  employments; 
Mcui.  i,  7. 

I  Maimonides,  ibid,  i,  S. 

^  Maimonides,  Ahadimy  §  9. 

**  Hishna,  Baha  Kama,  viii,  3.  Tho  law  in  Exod.  xxi,  26,  27  (if  s  man 
the  eye  of  his  senrant,  or  smite  out  the  tooth,  the  servant  ahall  go  free)  is  lifl^i^f 
applied  by  the  Rabbina  to  the  non-Hebrew  alaves,  since  the  Hebrew  aemntwosld 
at  any  rate  be  freed  after  aix  years,  or  in  the  jubilee  year,  and  hence  his  hnnwditH 
release  would  be  no  adequate  compensation  lor  any  considerable  injmy  done  to  hia. 
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The  servant  had  a  right  to  such  food,  clothing,  and  place  of 
abode,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  master  made  seemlj.^ 

Only  in  one  point  was  the  position  of  the  Hebrew  mannser- 
Ysnt  like  that  of  slaves  from  foreign  nations ;  that  is,  according 
to  Exodus  xxi,  4,  the  master  could  give  him  one  of  his  maid- 
aenrants  to  wifef  during  the  period  of  his  bondage.  This 
QQion  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  religious  and  civil  marriage, 
bat  as  a  slave-marriage  {EMuschin,  68);  and  the  children 
bom  of  this  noiarriage  belonged  to  the  master,  being  <'  bom  in 
^  house,"  and  did  not,  any  more  than  the  mother,  follow  the 
bondman  into  freedom.:^ 

^  TIm  RabbixucaJ  oommentatoiB  undoubtedlj  go  too  far  in  demanding,  that  the 
tod,  clflthinft  and  dwelling-place  of  the  servant  should  never  be  worse  than  those 
tf  ttie  naflCer;  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  *He  that  has  bought  a  Hebrew 
dm*  baa  bought  a  master.'    Kiduschmy  22. 

f  The  Babbins  correctly  assome,  that  a  heathen  maid-sorvant  is  here  meant ;  for 
tl»  Hebrew  maid-servant,  like  the  man-servant,  went  oat  free  after  six  years  of 
and  it  could  not  of  course  be  said  of  her  that  "  she  and  her  children  re- 
with  the  master.**  Salvador  in  his  Histoire  des  Institutions  de  Moise,  and 
ife  Bartheau  (in  his  work,  Sieben  Gruppen  d.  Mosais.  Qosotze,  p.  22)  hold,  that  a 
Etbfew  maid-eervant  is  here  intended,  viz.  one  who  came  into  service  after  the 
ain-aervanty  and  who  therefore  remained  after  the  latter  had  left,  until  her  six 
jeara  were  completed.  But  what  interest  could  the  master  in  that  case  have  in 
giving  to  hlfl  Hebrew  man  servant  such  a  slave,  as  corUubemaiis,  whom,  after  a  few 
fears,  he  would  have  to  release  with  her  children,  before  they  had  been  of  any 
OR  to  him  ?  For  that  the  children  in  such  a  case  would  follow  the  mother  into 
freedom  is  not  doubted. 

%  MV**^^''«  (Mob.  Beoht,  §  127,  Note)  has  raised  the  question,  whether  these 
k,  bom  in  the  state  of  slavery,  would  not  at  any  rate  (see  Levit  zxv,  41) 
their  freedom  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  He  does  not  venture  an  express  an- 
r,  bat  I%ilippaon  (Israel.  Bibel,  424,  426)  says  that  they  were  then  freed  as  a 
of  oovuae.  Josephus  probably  held  the  same  view  (Antiq.  iv,  8, 20),  saymg, 
that  tha  daye  living  in  eontubemio^  became  free  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  adding: 
ca2  rd  Hnva  koI  r^  ywaiKa  k'^evdiqav  iirayofievoc.  The  Talmudic  interpretation 
ii  decidedly  against  this  (Kiduschirif  68,  69),  viz.  that  such  children  were  to  be  re- 
|uded  as  mere  slaves,  ance  they  followed  the  condition  of  the  mother ;  and  that  the 
ehildreo  named  in  Levit  xxv,  41,  who  followed  the  father  into  freedom,  could  only 
bi  dkildien  born  otskfree  wife,  who  had  come  vrith  him  into  bondage.  Perhaps  it 
H  to  fluch  ohildren,  too,  that  Josephus  refers,  especially  as  he  names  along  with 
tka  ohfldian  r^v  ywoTica,  by  whom  he  could  luurdly  mean  the  before-mentioned 
famalealaTe. 
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§9. 

f.  JBmancvpoHon  Gifts. 

At  tlie  release  of  the  man-servant  after  six  years'  servioe, 
and,  the  Babbins  say,  in  the  year  of  jubilee  also^  the  master 
was  not  to  let  him  go  out  empty  handed,  but  give  him  liber 
ally  out  of  the  flock,  and  out  of  the  floor,  and  out  of  the  wine- 
press (Dent.  XV,  13, 14).  The  amount  of  these  gifts  is  not  de-. 
termined  by  the  law,  but  is  left  to  the  circumstances  and  good- 
will of  the  master ;  the  Eabbins  say  that  the  minimnm  must 
be  of  the  value  of  thirty  shekels  {Kiduschin^  17).  8ach  an 
emancipation  gift  had  manifestly  a  twofold  object  The  finsad 
man  was  to  be  put  into  a  condition  to  begin  his  new  honie- 
hold,  so  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  part  again  with  his 
newly  acquired  freedom ;  hence,  according  to  the  Talmndisfp^* 
the  creditors  of  the  bondman  had  no  claim  upon  snoh  giftL 
Besides  this,  the  prospect  of  such  gifts  would  be  a  spur  to  the 
man-servant  (who  could  not  be  physically  compelled  to  perform 
his  duties),  so  to  conduct  himself  during  his  time  of  s^^ce  as 
to  give  satisfaction  to  his  master ;  since  the  amount  of  the  gift 
depended  on  this.t 


*  Kiduflcbin,  foL  16,  6. 

f  Those  TalmuidiBts  (see  §  5  Note  2)  who  saj,  that  the  enactments  abooft  tbe 
limitation  to  six  yean'  servioe,  and  consequently  the  boring  through  of  the  ear  wbm 
the  service  was  prolonged,  and  cohabitation  with  Ganaanite  maid  Bar  rautt  of  tbe 
master,  apply  only  to  sLavea  sold  for  theft,  are  of  conrae  obUged  to  reftr  tboie  erdi- 
nances  about  gifts  at  tbe  time  of  emancipation  to  the  'same  dan  of  daTOi^  and  to 
say  that  he  who  voluntari^  became  a  slave  had  no  claim  to  Booih  praieotB.  Ibj 
were  perhaps  led  to  this  by  the  connderation,  that  the  volnntaij  man-sat  taal  tjtv 
obtaining  his  freedom  could  expend  the  received  puiohaae  money  in 
his  own  independent  household,  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  davea  tha 
money  was  paid  as  a  compensation  for  the  theft.  But  we  have  tJntdj  nso,  $  i 
Note  2,  that  the  opposite  view  of  Rabbi  Eliezer  is  more  probable^  viiL  that  tben  ii 
no  difference  at  aU  in  this  matter  between  the  voluntary  slave  and  the  ooa  sold  ftr 
theft. 
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§10. 
g.  An  Ancient  Cktstam  at  the  Udease  in  the  Tear  of  Jubilee. 

The  freedom  after  six  years'  service,  dating  from  the  time  at 
which  the  service  began,  occurred  of  course  at  different  times 
finr  the  different  slaves,  and  was  bestowed  quietly  without  any 
farther  formalities.  But  it  was  natural  that  the  general  eman- 
cipation of  all  Hebrew  slaves  in  the  year  of  jubilee  should  be 
odebrated  with  appropriate  formalities  and  solemnities.  The 
law  itself  prescribed,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  jubi- 
lee, on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month,  the  trumpet  of  jubilee 
should  sound,  and  liberty  be  proclaimed  throughout  all  the 
land  to  all  Hebrew  servants  (Levit  xxv,  9, 10).  Tradition 
tella  of  an  old  custom,  viz.  that  the  men-servants  as  early  as 
die  fint  of  the  said  month  were  released  from  their  bondage, 
without  however  being  allowed  to  go  at  once  to  their  homes. 
'fin  the  interval  they  celebrated  together  the  expiration  of  their 
bondage  with  joyful  festivities,  their  heads  crowned  with 
,  wreaths.  And  then,  at  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  they  went  forth  to  their  homes  and  their 
relations  (Talmud,  Bosch  haschana^  fol.  8,  6). 

S.   The  Hebrew  Bendouui  in  the  Service  of  one  of  another  Nation. 

§11. 

When  compelled  by  necessity,  the  law  (Levit  xxv,  47-56) 
allowed  an  Israelite  to  sell  himself  to  one  who  was  not  a  He- 
brew, provided  he  dwelt  in  the  land  and  was  subject  to  its 
laws  {Kiduschin^  16).  In  such  a  service,  however,  the  Hebrew 
.Bum-eervant  had  no  claim  to  freedom  after  six  years,  nor  to 
emancipation  gifts.  Hence,  an  Israelite  who  was  forced  to 
beoome  a  bondman  would  prefer,  whenever  it  was  possible,  to 
sdl  himself  to  one  of  his  own  nation,  from  whom,  too,  he  might 
in  general  expect  more  considerate  treatment.  But  in  the  year 
of  jubilee,  such  a  servant  of  a  non-Israelite  also  obtained  deliv- 
erance. As  now,  by  so  long  a  service  in  the  house  of  a  heath- 
en master,  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Israelite  might  be  en- 
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dangered,  the  law  further  declared  {Kiduachin^  20,  b),  not  only 
that  in  case  he  obtained  the  means  he  might  purchase  himself^ 
but,  also,  that  his  near  or  remote  relations  might  free  him  by 
the  payment  of  the  ransom-money  (Levit  xxv,  48,  49).  But 
lest  the  master  might  make  unjust  demands,  so  as  to  impede 
or  prevent  the  purchase,  and,  also,  that  the  master's  rights 
might  not  be  impaired  by  demanding  the  release  of  the  slave 
for  too  small  a  sum,*  the  law  expressly  declared,  that  the 
amount  of  the  ransom  should  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
purchase  money  and  the  years  of  service  already  render^ 
(Levit.  xxv,  60-53).  That  is,  if  any  one  had  sold  himself  fer 
forty  shekels  ten  years  before  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  was 'to 
be  ransomed  after  three  years  of  service,  the  amount  to  be  paid 
was  twenty-eight  shekels,  twelve  shekels  being  deducted  for 
the  services  rendered. 

The  relative  of  the  slave,  who  thus  purchased  him,  had  not 
in  consequence  any  claim  upon  his  services.  Such  a  ransom 
was  rather  looked  upon  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  relatives ; 
under  certain  circumstances  they  might  even  be  compelled  to 
perform  itf 

The  position  of  the  Hebrew  man-servant  in  the  house  of  a 
non-Hebrew  master  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  that  of 
one  of  his  own  nation.  He  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  hired 
person,  and  must  be  treated  as  such  with  all  mildness.  But 
while,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  master,  such  forbearance  was 
left  to  his  conscience  alone  (Levit.  xxv,  43,  *  Thou  shalt  not  rule 
over  him  with  rigor ;  but  shalt  fear  thy  God '),  it  is  declared,  in 
relation  to  the  heathea  master  (verse  53),  ^  he  shall  not  rale 
with  rigor  over  him  in  thy  eyeaf  and  in  these  words,  the  Bab* 
bins  find  it  implied,  that  the  magistrates  are  to  see  that  he  is 
treated  with  kindness.  But  the  magistracy  were  allowed  to 
interfere,  only  when  the  harshness  and  recklessness  of  the  mas- 
ter were  notorious.  J 

*  Baahi  on  LeviticuB,  xxv,  48.      f  Maimoiiides,  Ahadim^  ii,  7.      X  ^^"^  ^  ^ 
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B,  Thb  Hebbew  Maid-Sebvaut, 

§12. 

•=  The  Mosaic  law  manifests  a  tenderer  solicitude  for  the  He- 
brew maid-eervant  than  for  the  man.  Besides  the  considera- 
tioii  whidi  it  every  where  shows  for  the  oppressive  position  of 
dependence  and  bondage  in  the  case  of  a  man,  there  was  the 
additional  circumstance  in  relation  to  the  female  slave,  that 
her  chastity  would  be  constantly  exposed  to  seduction  and 
•nares.  This  was  particularly  the  case  when  a  maiden  of  ten- 
der years  was  sold  by  her  father  on  account  of  poverty  ;*  her 
blooming  youth,  her  weakness  and  inexperience,  enhanced  the 
peril  to  her  virtue.  To  secure  it,  the  law  decreed,  that  the 
iDaater,  in  purchasing  such  a  maiden,  should  silently  assume 
die  obligation  to  marry  the  maid  at  the  age  of  puberty,  or  at 
Jeast  to  choose  her  as  a  concubine.  Only  on  this  presumption 
was  it  in  general  conceivable,  that  a  father  in  depressed  cir- 
cumstances could  determine  to  sell  his  daughter.  This  point 
of  view  throws  light  upon  the  particular  injunctions  contained 
in  Exodus,  xxi,  7-11. 

Thus,  if  the  master  was  willing  to  fulfil  the  obligation  vir- 
toally  assumed,  the  maiden  was  not  to  go  out  free  '*  after  the 
manner  of  the  slaves,"  i.  e.  after  the  six  years  of  service,  or  in 
the  year  of  jubilee ;  since  she  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
common  maid-servant,  but  rather  in  some  sort  as  betrothed 
to  the  master  (verse  7). 

But  if  the  master  by  his  treatment  of  her  made  it  evident, 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  marry  her,  or  to  take  her  as  a 
concubine,  he  was  obliged  to  let  her  father  or  some  one  else  of 
her  family  redeem  her  at  once  ;t  and,  the  Babbins  say,  he 

*  Only  in  her  tenderer  years  (so  long  as  she  was  njtsp)  oonld  a  maiden  be  sold 
\rf  Uie  lather  against  her  will  At  the  age  of  puberty  his  paternal  power  was  at 
an  end,  and  he  conld  only  exercise  a  kind  of  gnardioDShip  until  her  marriage. 

f  This  is  the  most  natural  sense  of  the  word  {n'^brn*  which  has  in  Hiphil  a 
eansatiTe  sense — let  redeem.  It  is  to  us  wholly  incononv«ble,  how  Ewald  (Oram, 
p.  M6  Note)  could  giye  to  the  HiphU  the  sense  of  woo^  i.  e.  in  ordor  to  make  a 
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mnst  make  the  ransom  easier,  by  not  laying  claim  to  the  inll 
amount  of  the  purchase  money,  but  deducting  for  the  service 
she  had  already  rendered.*  But  the  fieiithless  master  had  no 
right  to  sell  her  to  others,  e.  g.  to  a  stranger,  as  a  maid-aerraat 
or  a  concubine  (verse  8). 

If  the  master  would  not  himself  marry  her,  he  could  give 
her  to  no  one  but  his  son  as  wife.  But  in  this  case  he  was 
obliged  to  "  give  her  the  right  of  daughters,"  i.  e.  to  give  her 
an  outfit  as  if  she  were  his  own  daughter ;  and  the  son  must 
treat  her  as  if  she  were  a  free  married  woman  (verse  9). 

But  if  the  master,  or  the  son  who  had  married  h&c^  took 
another  wife  (a  ^'half-wife")  besides,  the  former  was  not  to 
have  her  rights  impaired,  nor  food,  raiment^  or  duty  of  mar- 
riage diminished  (verse  10). 

K  the  master  (after  she  had  attained  to  puberty)  would 
neither  marry  her  himself,  nor  give  her  to  his  son^  and  if  she 
had  not  been  redeemed  from  bondage,  she  was  at  onee  to 
have  her  freedom  without  price,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
seventh  year,  or  for  the  year  of  jubilee.t 

Keither  the  master  nor  son  could  take  the  maiden  to  wife 
without  her  consent  Yet  in  this  marriage  the  customary 
bridal  gift  was  not  required,  for  the  sum  paid  to  the  maiden's 
father  was  looked  upon  as  an  equivalent  This  marriage,  more- 
over, had  the  legal  force  and  sacredneas  of  ordinary  marriages, 
and  like  them  could  only  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  man, 
or  by  a  bill  of  divorce.^ 

concubine;  in  that  case  it  would  be  a  mere  tautology  for  the  previoos  word  (be 
troth),  and  yet  it  belongs  to  a  conditional  clause. 

*  Kiduschin,  14,  6. 

f  So  the  Rabbins  interpret  the  11th  yerse ;  see  Bashi  in  the  passage^  and  Ifti- 
monides,  Abad.  iv,  9.  Others  (as  BoseninMer,  Philippsoui  Ewald)  refer  the  n^ 
cbtD  ("  these  three")  to  the  three  p(nnt8  mentioned  in  the  preyious  Terse,  irhich 
seems  less  appropriate,  as  we  cannot  well  say  ' do  food,'  'do  raiment'  BesiM,  in 
the  case  spoken  of  in  this  Terse,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  masttf  or  his  son 
had  actually  taken  the  maiden  to  wife,  since  then  she  would  haTe  already  oeaaad 
to  be  a  slaTe,  and  it  could  not  be  said  of  her  *  she  shall  go  oat  free.' 

X  Maimonides,  Abad.  It,  ly  10.  An  historical  example  of  such  a  marriage  it 
perhaps  found  in  that  of  Gideon  with  the  mother  of  Abimelech ;  hence  the  latter 
is  sometimes  called  csb'^p  (pellex  eoncubina),  Judg.  Tiii,  31 ;  and  sometimeB  n&R 
(Judg.  iz,  18)  in  oontemptuoua  allusion  to  her  preTions  position. 
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There  would  natnrallj  also  be  cases,  in  -which  the  raising  the 
maiden  to  the  dignify  of  wife  of  the  master,  or  of  his  son,  was  not 
to  be  thought  of;  and  when  too  there  was  no  ground  of  fear  in 
respect  to  her  chastity ;  when,  for  example,  a  Hebrew  woman 
somewhat  advanced  in  years  sold  herself  on  account  of  poverty. 
In  8a<!h  cases  the  Hebrew  woman  (Dent,  zv,  12-17)  was  put 
on  the  same  terms  with  the  man-servant  in  respect  to  the  time 
of  redemption  and  the  presents  then  given.''^ 

Tradition  says,  that  a  Hebrew  woman  was  never  sold  into 
slavery  on  account  of  thefLf  Bo,  too,  according  to  the  Bab- 
binical  view,  the  boring  through  of  the  ear  to  prolong  the 
period  of  service  was  never  practised  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew 
niaid-flervant:^  As  she  could  never  marry  a  slave,  there  was 
in  most  cases  no  reason  for  making  provision  for  prolonging 
her  period  of  service  beyond  the  legal  limit.  Besides,  this 
boring  of  the  ear  would  not  be  in  her  case  a  sign  of  debasement, 
as  it  is  probable  that  the  female  sex,  in  antiquity,  usually  had 

*  In  thii  way  is  most  9uSij  settled  the  apparent  diaerepanoj  between  Bzodns 
zzi,  *i  and  Dent  Z7, 12, 1*7.  The  first  passage  refers  to  the  special  case^  in  which 
the  ftther  sells  his  daughter  as  a  servant,  which  case  generally  presupposed  that 
the  master  meant  to  make  her  his  or  his  son's  wife.  In  Deuteronomy,  on  the  other 
band,  the  case  is  that  of  the  sale  of  a  Hebrew  woman  for  common  service,  which 
M  not  indnde  any  such  condition.  Oomp.  Hengstenberg,  Authentic  des  Penta- 
tweha,  i^  438  sq. — That  Hebrew  women  were  in  fiict  sold  as  mere  laboring  ser- 
Tsats  is  Been  from  Jerem.  zzzi,  9-12.  The  Mishna,  too,  in  some  passages  {Baba 
mezia,  i,  5 ;  ErubiUy  vii,  6 ;  Maasar  gchenij  iv,  4,  where,  too^  the  inconsistent  usage 
dtMpJicha^  and  amah,  is  not  to  be  overlooked)  clearly  seems  to  take  for  granted, 
that  Hebrew  women  of  mature  age  could  be  held  to  bond-service.  The  represen- 
tation in  the  Gemara  {Baha  mezict,  12,  b,  GiUin,  64,  b)  is  indeed  otherwise ;  it  is 
there  said  that  only  a  minor  could  become  a  Hebrew  maid-servant ;  one,  viz.  who 
night  be  sold  by  her  father,  and  who  in  any  event,  if  the  master  did  not  marry 
Ker,  obtained  freedom  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

f  Mishna,  Sata,  iii,  8 ;  compare,  also,  Haimonides,  Ahad,  i,  2. 

X  Kidwchinf  17,  6;  Comp.  Maimonides,  iii,  18.  Philippson,  who,  in  other  cases, 
has  due  regard  to  the  traditional  intwpretation,  maintains,  however,  here  {loc  cU, 
424),  sppealiDg  to  Dext  xv,  1*7,  that  the  Hebrew  maiden  could  remain  in  service 
by  such  a  boring  through  of  the  ear.  The  traditional  interpretation,  however,  re- 
fisrs  the  clause— '^ful  aiao  unto  thy  maidservant  thaU  thou  do  Uhewiae^  back  to 
Teiae  13,  and  oonsiders  the  16th  verse  and  the  seventeenth  up  to  this  clause  (to 
^fifrever^),  only  as  a  parenthesis.  The  next  verse  (18th)  seems  to  &vor  thii^  as  it 
manifbstly  refers  beck  to  the  13th  verse. 
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the  ears  pierced  for  fastening  the  ear-rings.  And  then,  too,  it 
may  have  seemed  incompatible  with  propriety,  for  so  public 
and  degrading  an  act  to  be  consummated  in  the  penon  of  a 
woman. 

.    §13. 
Final  AholUion  of  the  Enslaving  of  H^efvos. 

It  cannot  with  certainty  be  determined,  how  long  and  to 
what  extent  the  Mosaic  laws  about  the  servitude  of  pexBons  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  were  carried  into  execution.  That,  gene^ 
ally  speaking,  the  slaves  had  the  benefit  of  the  mild  treatment 
and  the  favorable  conditions,  which  the  law  demanded,  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  the  silence  of  the  prophets ;  for  these  ad- 
vocates of  all  the  oppressed  and  injured  would  assuredly  not 
have  failed  to  rebnke  any  open  violation  of  such  enactmentB, 
Towards  the  end  of  the  old  Jewish  kingdom,  however  (as  ap- 
pears from  Jerem.  xxxiv,  14),  the  injunction  about  their  release 
after  six  years  of  service  had  not  for  some  time  been  com- 
plied with.  The  neglect  of  this  particular  provision  is  easily 
explained.  The  law  itself,  with  a  careful  consideration  forcer- 
tain  circumstances,  allowed  the  prolongation  of  the  servitude 
beyond  the  limit  of  six  years,  if  the  servant  desired  it  The 
wealthier  class  naturally  found  it  for  their  interest  to  make 
free  use  of  this  permission,  and  to  indnce  their  Hebrew  bond- 
men to  continue  in  their  service  by  enticing  promises.  The 
prescribed  notification  to  the  judges,  which  was  meant  to 
guard  against  such  a  perversion,  was  probably  in  most  cases 
omitted ;  as  the  master  would  naturally  be  afraid  that  the  ser- 
vant might  be  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  the  representations 
of  the  judges,  and  by  the  boring  through  of  the  ear  to  which 
he  must  be  subjected.  In  this  way  the  Mosaic  law,  limiting 
the  service  to  six  years,  gradually  came  into  such  desuetude, 
that  servants  were  retained  against  their  will  beyond  this 
period;  and  it  was  even  imagined  that  the  masters  had  a 
well-grounded  right  to  the  unlimited  services  of  those  who  had 
been  once  bought  as  slaves.  Even  in  the  reform  of  the  king- 
dom undertaken  by  the  pious  Josiah,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  the  attempt  was  not  made  to  reintroduce  the  pre- 
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scription  about  the  liberation  at  the  end  of  six  years,  as  it  was 
evident  that  snch  an  attempt  could  not  have  permanent  sue- 
cen.  It  in  fact  appeared  more  practicable,  and  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  to  abolish  en- 
tirely the  enslaving  of  Hebrews,  and  to  introduce  instead  the 
system  of  hired  service.  Such  an  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
actually  made  before  the  fall  of  the  old  Jewish  kingdom. 
For,  at  the  time  when  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  lay  siege  to 
Jerusalem,  King  2edekiah,  probably  led  to  this  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  prophet  Jeremiali — at  a  congregation  of  the 
people  held  in  the  temple  for  penitential  observances  in  view 
of  the  imminent  peril,  made  public  proclamation,  that  every 
one  should  let  his  Hebre^v  man-servant  and  his  Hebrew  maid- 
servant go  free,  and  that  no  one  should  in  future  enslave  a 
brother  in  the  fiaith.''^  The  people  and  princes  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  obey,  and  the  decree,  sanctioned  by  a  solemn 
covenant,  was  at  once  carried  into  execution.  But  hardly  did 
the  threatened  danger  seem  to  be  passing  away,  than  the  rich 
and  the  mighty  repented  of  what  had  been  done,  and  again 
compelled  the  emancipated  slaves  to  come  under  the  yoke  ot 
bondage.  The  enslaving  of  Hebrews  actually  came  to  an  end 
only  with  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  old  kiogdom,  an  event 
announced  with  new  emphasis  by  the  prophet  in  consequence 
of  this  breach  of  faith.  After  the  return  from  the  Babylonian 
exile  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it  again  ;  but  this  was 
summarily  suppressed  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  v,  5-10).  From 
this  time  there  were,  in  the  restored  Jewish  state,  only  foreign 
heathen  slaves,  of  which  we  are  to  speak  more  fully  in  the 

*  Jer em.  xxxiv,  8  sq.  The  assumption,  that  the  deliverance  here  spoken  of 
WIS  only  an  expedient,  prompted  by  present  peril,  ''  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the 
anDj  by  those  thus  freed,  as  was  sometimes  done  in  other  nations,"  is  refuted  by 
the  £us>,  that  the  freedom  was  to  extend  to  the  female  slaves,  who  could  hardly  be 
made  use  of  in  the  contest  The  solemn  manner  in  which  the  decree  of  the  king 
was  sanctioned  before  the  temple  (vs.  15,  18, 19)  rather  indicates,  that  this  emand- 
pition  was  a  means  of  propitiation,  to  avert  the  divine  anger  aroused  by  the  enslay- 
ing  of  those  of  their  own  nation.  That  the  decree  had  in  view  the  abolishing  of 
the  alaveiy  of  Hebrews /orever,  seems  to  be  declared  in  the  express  words  of  the 
nioth  verse,  *  that  none  should  serve  himself  of  them,  to  wit,  of  a  Jew  his  brother,* 
utd  of  verw  tenth,  *  that  none  should  serve  themselves  of  them  any  more.' 
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next  division.  Even  after  the  destamction  of  the  second  Jewish 
kingdom,  such  slaves  were  held  nnder  the  some  oonditfons  by 
Jews  living  in  Palestine  and  the  other  nations  of  the  East 
The  permission  to  hold  a  Hebrew  as  a  slave  was  considered  to 
have  expired  as  a  matter  of  course  with  the  cessation  of  the 
celebration  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  i.  e.  about  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  first  kingdom.*  Accordingly  fix>m  this  time 
persons  of  the  Hebrew  nation  could  only  be  hired  as  free  la- 
borers, or  by  day's  wages,  as  attendants  and  household  ser- 
vant8.t  Under  the  despotic  government  of  Herod  the  old 
law,  allowing  a  Hebrew  to  be  sold  for  theft^  was  again  re- 
vived ;  but  the  people  seem  to  have  set  themselves  against 
its  execution  by  refusing  to  buy  such  as  slaves ;  and  henoe  the 
king  sent  thieves  into  foreign  lands  to  be  sold,  a  measure. 
which  naturally  aroused  still  greater  discontent  | 

When  Hebrews  came  into  bondage  to  the  heathen  by  war, 
or  in  any  other  way,  their  redemption  was  always  regarded  ai: 
one  of  tiie  most  sacred  duties,  binding  on  every  Israelite  wba 
had  the  means.§ 

*  Kiduschint  68,  and  EracMn^  29 ;  see  also  Ifaimonidei^  Abadkn^  i,  10,  tad 
Jobel  usohemita,  jn,  8,  8. 

t  ^i^D.  ^^!Dn  XDf^n  ^y>3D 

X  8ee  Joflephos,  Antiq.  xvi,  i,  1. 

§  Kehem.  v,  8 ;  oomp.  Saba  baOura^  kH  8 

[The  remainder  of  thla  treatise,  on  Slayes  of  Foreign  Deieent  held  fay  the  Hebmn, . 
will  be  published  in  the  Julj  number  of  this  Bbvukw.] 
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Ara  m.— EOTHE'S  ADDRESS  ON  PHILIP 

MELANCTHON. 

TriMlated  bj  Rev.  Esasm  N.  Wmn^  Biduoond,  Stetea  Idand.* 

Whilb  all  Protestant  Germany  nnites  in  commemoratiBg 
the  anniYeraary  of  Philip  Melancthon's  death,  the  peculiar  re- 
latimui  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  Bnpert^arolina  Uni- 
tenitf  to  this  great  reformer  especially  forbid  that  it  should 
withhold  its  tribute  upon  such  an  occasion. 

We  remember,  with  becoming  pride,  that  Melancthon  be- 
loDged  by  birth  to  our  own  Palatinate,  and  by  descent,  upon 
hii  fiither^s  side,  to  our  very  town.  He  commenced  his  aca- 
demical studies  at  our  university,  and,  while  still  a  boy,  here  at- 
tained the  honor  of  a  baccalaureate  in  philosophy.  At  a  later 
period,  when  himself  known  to  fame,  he  labored  to  advance 
its  welfare  by  his  wise  and  prudent  <K)unsel3,  and  some  years 
before  his  death,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  he  again  dwelt 
for  a  time  within  our  walls.  Finally,  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  Elector  Frederick  IH,  he  dedicated  his  last  work 
to  the  infant  evangelical  church  of  the  Palatinate. 

A  man  whose  death,  after  three  hundred  years,  is  still  com- 
memorated by  the  grateful  hearts  of  an  entire  people,  must 
We  left  behind  him  deep  and  wide  traces  of  his  influence, 
and  must  himself  have  had  a  world-wide  significance.  Vivid- 
ly to  portray  tliis  significance,  is  surely  the  appropriate  duty 
of  him  who  celebrates  his  memory.    Bear  with  me,  then,  hon- 

*  Tbe  jCbUowing  addreaB  was  delivered  before  the  UniYereity  of  Heidelberg, 
-^pril  19,  1860,  to  oommemorate  the  Three  Hundredth  Aimiyennrjr  of  the  deoeaee 
^Ihe  Ftcdopior  Oermania.  The  reputation  of  its  distinguished  author,  Dr.  Bich- 
^  Botha,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Heidelberg,  and  the  ability  with  which  ICe- 
^^iiGllion*s  theological  position  and  influence  are  delineated,  will  insure  it  a  cordial 
%i«looiiie  in  this  ooontry,  socb  as  it  has  already  received  m  Qermany. 
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ored  hearers,  while  I  attempt  to  recall  to  memory  The  Sig- 
nificance of  Melancthon  in  the  German  Reformation. 

While  I  know  full  well  the  difficnlty  of  the  task,  which,  per- 
haps could  have  been  more  felicitously  accomplished  by  some 
other  person,  and  while  I  feel  most  sensibly  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  extent  of  the  theme  and  the  brevity  of  the  allotted 
time,  still,  in  view  of  the  subject,  I  venture  to  count  upon  yonr 
forbearance. 

The  revolution  in  the  world's  history  which  we  term  the 
Heformation,  and  which  presented  itself  at  first  as  a  reform 
within  the  Church,  may  be  traced  to  a  twofold  cause.  In  the 
first  place,  it  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  the  natural  resiiU 
of  the  previous  growth  of  Christianity  upon  the  soil  of  the 
German  nation,  or,  more  properly,  of  the  complete  historieil 
development  of  the  latter  under  the  influence  of  the  former. 

Christianity,  under  its  exclusively  religious,  or,  in  other 
words,  under  its  ecclesiastical  form,  had  been  engrafted  upoa 
the  German  character,  and  had  exerted  upon  it,  for  a  long  ae- 
ries of  centuries,  its  unfolding  and  educating  power.  Through 
this  influence  there  had  been  gradually  generated,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  still  fresh  and  unspent  natural  strength  of  the 
German  character,  a  secular  or  moral  life  by  the  side  of 
the  ecclesiastical ;  and  in  this,  resting  as  it  did  upon  a 
Christian  foundation,  Christianity,  itself  an  essentially  moral 
religion,  was  for  the  first  time  to  find  its  true  realization.  The 
turning-point  had  been  reached  in  the  history  of  Christianity, 
at  which  it  was  to  pass  from  the  first  grand  stage  in  its  devel- 
opment to  the  second  and  final  one,  in  other  words,  from  the 
exclusively  religious,  or  ecclesiastical,  to  the  religious-moral, 
the  secular,  the  politicaL  In  the  more  advanced  minds,  the 
ecclesiastical  idea  gi*ew  fainter  and  fainter,  while,  in  opposition 
to  dogmas,  thrown  more  and  more  into  the  background,  there 
was  arrayed  an  ever-growing  interest  in  the  moral  element. 
But  aside  from  this,  the  mental  revolution  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  received  a  new  and  powerful  impulse,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  from  the  revival  of  the  Roman 
and  Grecian  literature,  and  the  re-blossoming  of  classical 
study.  Guided  by  Frovidence,  tlie  old  Boman  empire  of  the 
East  had  preserved  for  centuries,  under  lock  and  key,  the 
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treasaree  of  daafiical  literature,  together  with  the  external 
meaDB  requisite  for  its  comprehensioD,  awaiting  the  honr  when 
Oerman  Christianity,  grown  to  spiritual  maturity  under  the 
pupilage  of  the  church,  should  find  itself  in  possession  of  the 
internal  qualifications  for  its  appropriation  and  use.  Kow 
that  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire  had  come,  it  must 
trusfer  the  treasure  committed  to  it  to  the  hand  of  its  plainly 
appointed  heir. 

What  a  new  world  appeared  before  the  astonished  gaze  of 
Eiuropean  Christians !  What  a  store  of  pure  moral  ideals,  be- 
fare  which  the  world  of  saintly  phantoms,  that  had  been  incor* 
porated  into  the  legends  of  the  church,  sunk  back  into  the 
iMithingness  from  which  they  sprung!  What  a  wealth  of 
real  practical  work,  confronted  with  which  the  industrious 
framing  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas  seemed  but  laborious  tri- 
ting  I  In  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  what  new 
Slid  rich  views  of  the  world  of  nature  and  of  history,  a  world 
Idfterto  almost  concealed  I 

Through  the  same  influence,  the  historical  circumstances 
that  environed  Christianity  at  the  epoch  of  its  birth,  began  to 
emerge  from  the  clouds,  and  assume  distinct  form ;  while,  as  a 
fruit  of  classical  study,  there  were  developed  the  necessary  ap- 
plimoes  for  understanding  the  holy  records  of  Christianity, 
as  well  as  for  a  historical  examination  of  the  progress  of  the 
church  in  doctrine,  in  culture,  and  in  constitution.  How 
learchingly  this  new  and  surprising  light  must  have  fallen 
upon  the  traditional  Christianity  I  How  clear  must  have  been 
the  conviction,  that  during  a  career  of  almost  fifteen  centuries, 
lomething  must  have  been  engrafted  upon  Christianity  entire- 
ly foreign  to  the  great  spiritual  work  which  the  Saviour  had 
inaugurated  in  the  history  of  our  race  I  How  evident  that, 
under  the  influence  of  human  misconception  and  impurity,  the 
divine  form  of  Christianity  had  become  greatly  distorted,  and 
that  even  where  it  was  not  utterly  degenerate,  it  must  be  pnri- 
fiedy  and  made  to  conform  to  its  original  pattern  I 

Unquestionably  there  were  many,  especially  in  Italy,  the 
birth-place  of  this  culture,  who  imbibed  not  only  the  in- 
teDectnal  cultivation  drawn  from  the  treasures  of  classical  an- 

18 
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tiquity,  but  also  the  unbelieving,  heathen  opinions  of  the  old 
world,  or  rather — for  in  its  best  and  greatest  days  the  old  world 
was  religious — ^there  were  those  who  saw  in  this  classical  cnl* 
ture  a  long-desired  cloak  to  cover  up  the  nakedness  of  their 
religious  degeneracy  and  bare  materialism ;  but  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case  with  all.  In  our  own  Germany,  for  instance, 
it  was  very  different.  Such  pioneers  of  classical  study  as  a 
Eudolph  Agricola,  or  an  Alexander  Hegius,  labored  in  no 
such  spirit.  Instead  of  regarding  the  humble  work  of  Chris^ 
ianity  as  cast  into  the  shade  by  this  newly  discovered  and 
brilliant  picture  of  classical  antiquity,  they  recognized  in  it 
something  unmistakably  high  and  imexampled — something  for 
which  the  old  world  had  longed  in  vain,  and  for  want  of 
which,  in  spite  of  all  its  power,  it  fell  into  hopeless  conflict 
with  itself. 

They  conceived,  too,  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  of  classic 
culture,  as  held  together  by  an  inherent  bond ;  not  only  because 
the  latter  gives  the  scientific  means  for  recalling  and  compre- 
hending the  precise,  original  sense  of  the  former,  but  also  be- 
cause die  world  of  moral  ideas  there  revealed,  together  with 
the  accompanying  conception  of  a  humanity  formed  in  accord- 
ance with  such  ideas,  presented  itself  to  them  as  the  peculiar 
foundation  upon  which  the  Saviour,  clothed  with  divine 
strength,  would  build  his  kingdom  in  this  world.  Impressed 
with  this  belief,  these  scholars  strove  to  cast  the  beams  which 
had  dawned  upon  them  in  their  studies  upon  the  holy  writings 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  that  they  might  bring  Christianity 
back  to  the  light  of  history  and  present  to  the  eyes  of  their 
cotemporaries  its  true,  as  distinguished  from  its  traditional, 
form. 

Naturally  enough,  this  end  could  not  be  accompliahed  mere- 
ly by  learned  expositions.  It  was  necessary  that  the  new  idea 
should  assume  a  practical  form,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to 
restore  the  cprrupt  Christianity  of  the  day  to  its  genuine 
shape.  In  other  words,  a  reformation  of  the  church  most  be 
attempted. 

A  nature  like  that  of  the  great  Erasmus,  gentle,  idle^  and 
careless  in  its  intellectual  strength,  might,  perhaps,  find  solace 
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In  the  formation  of  an  elegant  literature  for  the  polished, 
daasical  circle^  or  in  chastising  the  many  follies  of  the  current 
fonns  of  Christianity  with  sparkling  wit  and  the  pungent  salt 
of  satire;  but  if  the  idea  of  which  we  speak  once  took  posses- 
lioii  of  a  conscientious,  energetic,  and  devoted  man,  he  could 
not  but  draw  fervor  from  its  inspiration,  nor  Tail  of  attempting 
the  work,  however  dangerous,  of  improving  and  renewing  the 
diarch.  Such  a  man  was  sure  to  be  found  sooner  or  later, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the 
person  of  Ulrich  Zwingle.  The  reformation  which  he  under- 
took was,  from  its  very  beginning,  simply  the  energetic,  con- 
Bcientions  activity  of  a  culture  of  that  noble  type,  which  would 
not  allow  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
his  clearer  insight  into  the  essence  of  Christianity  made  avail- 
able only  for  himself  and  his  learned  companions.  His  heart 
B^mpathized  with  his  people  and  their  religious  wants,  and  he 
was  impelled  to  impart  his  better  knowledge  to  the  unlearned. 
Tims,  by  an  enthusiastic  assertion  of  the  ideas  and  interests 
of  Christian  morality,  by  a  thorough  purification  of  the  popu- 
lar morals,  and  the  formation  of  a  practical  and  fruitful  piety, 
he  undertook  a  Christian  reformation  upon  broad  and  general 
principles. 

Here  we  see  a  reformation  which  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
previous  history  of  EuropjBan  Christianity,  and  especially  of 
Ae  great  intellectual  revolution  that  manifested  itself  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  this  reformation,  of  itself  alone,  could 
not  have  compassed  its  end,  for  it  was  far  from  including  all 
&e  conditions  necessary  to  complete  success.  In  the  first 
{dace,  though  knowledge  is  a  noble  force  in  history,  yet  it 
18  incompetent  to  carry  out  a  reformation  with  success.  Sci- 
entific knowledge,  even  when  it  dwells  in  the  most  honest 
and  the  truest  heart,  confines  itself  to  the  narrow  circle  of 
die  learned.  It  can  never  spread  far  and  wide  among  the 
people,  and  least  of  all  can  it  inspire  them  with  a  real  living 
oonviction,  and  a  glowing  enthusiasm,  sufficient  to  burst  the 
strong  fetters  forged  by  fixed  habits,  and  the  venerable  domi- 
nation of  hallowed  authority,  thus  giving  freedom  to  the 
ooarage  that  will  stake  every  thing  for  the  discovered  truth. 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  the  chief  point,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  this  was  the  very  thing  which  the  reformation 
must  achieve,  on  which  tamed  the  great  historical  crisis  of  the 
time. 

Christianity  was  about  to  erect  a  new  edifice  in  which  to 
dwell  and  work,  but  not,  asl>efore,  simply  firom  the  one  inafte* 
rial  of  an  ecclesiastical  piety,  rendered  exclusive  by  its  want 
of  adaptation  to  life;  for  life  is  practical,  and  based  upon 
natural  conditions.  Bather  would  it  make  use  of  that  which 
is  not  exclusively  religious,  of  the  so-called  secular,  or  to  ex- 
press it  briefly  and  exactly,  the  religious-moral  element 
Every  thing  depended  upon  laying  a  solid,  broad  foundation 
for  the  new  structure.    What  should  this  be  t 

The  answer  can  only  be  found  by  analyzing  the  nature  of 
the  religious  and  moral  life-— of  the  religious  and  moral  life  as 
it  is  also  Christian,  which  simply  means,  as  it  is  in  every  re- 
spect truly  human  in  the  ftilness  of  its  purity  and  truth.  In 
such  life,  the  relation  of  the  religious  to  the  moral  is  this: 
While  the  former  is  properly  the  soul  of  the  latter,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  ohly  in  the  latter  that  the  former  finds  its  true 
realization.  From  piefy  alone  can  morality  receire  its  inspira- 
tion, and  derive  the  power  of  spending  a  life  in  assured  and 
energetic  activity,  with  clear  and  full  consciousness  of  its  aima 
Morality  can  be  truly  understood  only  in  the  light  of  piety ; 
the  idea  of  God,  the  living  God,  done  casts  a  clear  light 
upon  the  world,  and  only  as  we  learn  our  relation  to  him  do 
we  also  understand  our  peculiar  human  relations  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  race.  Only  in  piety  can  morality  strike  its  roots 
down  to  a  depth  from  which  it  may  draw  inexhaustible  strength. 
And  so  it  proved  at  this  new  birth  of  Christian  piety,  when  the 
purity,  truth,  and  energy  of  its  early  life  were  revived  ;  and 
only  upon  such  a  foundation  could  be  successfully  built  the 
edifice  of  a  moral,  or,  so  to  speak,  of  a  secular  or  political 
Christianity,  including  of  course  a  Christian  community.  The 
power  of  such  a  piety  could  nerve  the  courageous  &ith  and 
the  unflinching  abnegation  necessary  to  break  the  chains  of 
the  past ;  and  the  restoration  of  such  a  pure  Christian  pietf 
was  at  last  possible ;  for,  by  the  revival  of  daasical  ibaij 
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criptures  of  Christianity  had  become  accessible.    But 
ii  skill  was  plainly  unequal  to  this  nndertaking,  or  its 

would  not  have  been  so  directly  religious  in  its  cha- 
:  The  only  efficient  power  was  the  grace  of  Ood.  It 
leceesary  that  Ood,  by  the  awakening  -influence  of  his 
Spirit,  should  bring  a  human  soul  face  to  fiice  with  the 
y(  its  Saviour,  that  thus  it  might  experience  the  same 
ition  in  consciousness  and  feeling,  which  the  overwhelm- 
ipression,  received  from  the  person  and  history  of  Christ, 
cseomplished  in  the  case  of  his  immediate  associates. 

all  know  that  for  this  purpose  Gk>d  in  his  wisdom  chose 
ible  and  valiant  soul  of  the  monk,  who,  in  the  Augustine 
0*  at  Erfurt,  was  struggling  for  an  assurance  of  his  salva- 
It  was  necessary  that  Martin  Luther,  the  true  and  humble 
the  church,  should  make  trial  in  his  lonely  cell  of  the  same 
wrestlings  which  Paul  had  first  experienced.  It  was  to 
rpose  that  the  apostle  had  unfolded  in  glowing  words 
Bolt  of  his  own  experience,  that  it  might  be  a  testimony 
succeeding  generations.  His  teaching  had  long  become, 
x>  Christianity  itself,  a  dumb  mystery.  That  it  might  be 
understood,  the  son  of  the  Thuringian  miner  must  pene- 
inew  the  inmost  depths  of  the  human  soul,  where,  in  the 
liate  presence  of  his  God,  he  might  experience  the  awful- 
nd  the  terror,  as  well  as  the  joys,  of  such  a  solemn  near* 
o  Deity.  When  vitally  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
,  and  of  the  fulness  and  grandeur  of  his  nature,  how 

even  the  noblest  among  men,  thus  brought  before  his 
)irj  must  sink  trembling  to  his  knees,  as  a  poor  sinner 
ite  of  worth.  But  at  this  moment  of  deepest  humiiia- 
rhat  joyous  assurance  he  may  receive  from  that  Saviour, 
urance  that  he  can  be  lifted  out  of  his  misery,  and  estab- 

in  unfailing  security  and  blissful  safety  ;  an  assurance 
lay  be  his,  if  he  will  but  seize  the  hand  of  bis  Eedeemer, 
rasp  the  sure  mercies  of  a  God  who  pardons  by  grace 
;  or,  in  a  word,  if,  believing  on  Christ,  he  will  but  give 
[f  without  reserve  to  him.  This  experience  Luther  could 
Bse  only  by  years  of  anguish.  But  he  passed  through 
A  way,  and  reached  the  light,  and  there  he  stood  in  the 
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plenitude  of  such  an  experience — there  in  the  full  majesty  of 
his  faith,  recognizing  undoubtingly  his  God  in  'ChriBt.  Trans- 
formed by  this  consciousness,  he  rested  upon  nothing  but  the 
pitying,  forgiving  grace  of  God  in  thelledeemer.  Thus  in- 
spired by  an  unwavering  assurance  of  his  salvation,  and  by  a 
triumphant  confidence  in  Qrod  and  his  victorious  oninipotence, 
he  was  indeed  an  incarnation  of  Christian  godliness,  in  radiant 
majesty  and  spring-tide  bloom,  a  prophet  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  such  as  'Christianity  had  not  seen  since  apostolic 
times. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  flame  of  such  a  piety  should  en- 
kindle surrounding  spirits,  and  fling  far  and  wide  its  burning 
sparks.  It  was  a  stream  of  fire  which  made  its  way  even  to 
the  heart  of  the  people,  quidkening  and  carrying  with  it  all, 
whether  ignorant  or  learned,  high  or  low,  who  had  a  true 
longing  for  godliness — a  sti*eam  of  fire,  which,  impelled  by  the 
unceasing  pressure  of  conscience,  swept  away  the  barriers  of 
conventional  custom  and  authority  —  a  religious,  spiritual 
power,  such  as  was  unquestionably  called  for,  if  a  reformation 
was  to  be  inaugurated.  If  diis  new  awakening  of  pure  Christ- 
ian piety  was  to  prove  the  starting  point  for  the  new  constrac- 
tion  of  Christianity  in  the  European  race,  if  it  was  to  prove 
eifectivo  in  the  development  of  a  religious  and  moral  Christ- 
ianity, it  was  an  indispensable  condition  that  it  should  place 
itself  in  vital  connection  and  reciprocal  action  with  that  world- 
renowned  movement  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  with 
the  mental  excitement  and  progress  in  regard  to  those  moiral 
ideas  and  duties  in  which  was  also  found  its  own  moat  effective 
and  deepest  expression. 

Had  it  not  done  so,  it  could  have  had  permanent  ezistrace 
only  as  a  new  sect ;  it  could  never  have  become  a  world- 
renowned  and  world-influencing  revolution.  Besides  this,  if  it 
was  to  found  a  new  church,  it  must  unquestionably  seek  the 
aid  of  learning,  particularly  as  it  had  to  construct  a  new  the- 
ology, which  could  only  be  done  through  classical  scholarship 
and  education.  Thus  the  further  task  presented  itself  of 
bringing  this  Christian  piety,  in  its  purified  form,  into  coidial 
union,  not  only  with  the  new  spirit  of  history  which  had  been 
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awakened  thronghout  Christendom,  and  with  the  tendencies 
of  the  dajy  which  looked  towards  secular  and  moral  under- 
takings, bat  also  into  cordial  union  with  classical  culture. 

Luther  was  not  the  man  for  this  work.  Kot  that  he  was 
Boacquainted  with  the  classic  tongues,  or  in  fact  not  well 
Teraed  in  them.  He  had  early  acquired  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  languages  (especially  Hebrew),  which 
instantly  distinguished  him  at  his  first  public  contest  with  the 
theologians  of  the  day ;  and  who  does  not  know  the  solicitude 
with  which  he  constantly  urged  the  pursuit  of  linguistic  study 
vpon  the  maturing  youth  of  the  evangelical  church  ?  He  did 
this,  because  it  was  only  by  such  study  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  could  be  preserved  and  advanced,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  new  church  stand  secure.  But,  for  all 
that,  he  was  not  thoroughly  at  home  in  classical  studies,  and 
he  took  no  personal  satisfaction  in  pursuing  them  for  their 
own  sake.  He  esteemed  them  simply  as  the  best  and  most 
efficient  means  for  another  and  different  end,  that  they  might 
tabserre  the  interests  of  theology  and  the  church.  Literary 
interests  remained  intrinsically  valueless  to  him.  He  would 
net  bathe  his  soul  in  classic  lore,  but,  without  forgetting  the 
respect  due  to  it,  steadily  resisted  its  influence,  directing  his 
loul  more  particularly  to  things  exclusively  religious. 

But  the  same  God  who  had  been  fitting  Luther  from  his 
infancy  for  the  work  of  reviving  the  smothered  Gospel,  had 
etrly  marked  out  another  man  for  the  task  of  which  wo  speak, 
and  had  wonderfully  educated  and  equipped  him  for  the 
work.  Philip  Melancthon  was  the  wondrous  youth  whom  He 
called  to  this  service,  and  who  so  admirably  accomplished  the 
task,  in  one  sense  his  alone,  that  he  is  counted  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  illustrious  lino  of  reformers. 

We  are  all  accustomed  to  speak  of  an  unusual  and  wonderful 
manifestation  of  the  hand  of  God  in  the  natural  individuality 
of  Luther,  and  we  are  right  in  so  doing.  Who  can  help 
being  filled  with  wonder  and  admiration  as  he  contemplates 
this  mighty  man,  in  whom  were  hiarmoniously  blended  iron 
strenjgth,  innate  gentleness,  and  childlike  simplicity  ?  On  the 
one  hand,  a  glowing  piety,  an  alacrity  and  a  courage,  which, 
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born  of  futh,  found  nothing  too  great  or  difficult,  an  almost 
intuitive  knowledge  and  certainty  of  divine  things,  and  a  con- 
stant and  most  familiar  intercourse  with  God  in  prayer ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  genial,  attractive  and  sincere  intoreist  in  every 
thing  human,  together  with  a  bold  consdousness  of  freedom  in 
respect  to  religious  and  moral  things,  and  a  determined  aveniim 
to  all  mere  conventionalities  in  Christianity,  as  well  as  to  all 
false  asceticism.  On  the  one  hand,  the  deepest  penetration,  and 
a  soul  80  sensitive  that  it  trembled  at  contact  with  the  spiritual 
world,  and  was  thrilled  with  all  the  varied  li^ts  of  the  keen- 
est intellectual  discernment ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  deareiti 
calmest  judgment  and  the  coolest  common  sense,  as  well  as  a 
natural,  popular  mode  of  expression,  a  gift  of  speech,  and  a 
power  over  the  minds  of  the  masses,  such  as  had  never  befine 
been  known. 

In  the  case  of  the  quiet  Melancthon,  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  he  too  became  prominent 
on  the  basis  of  his  native  endowments,  though  his  ^fts  were 
entirely  different  from  those  of  Luther.  If  the  qualities  of  the 
latter  indicate  genius,  it  must  be  admitted  that  those  of  Me- 
lancthon prove  at  least  extraordinary  talent — extraordinary 
in  amount  if  not  in  kind ;  and  thus  they  are  none  the  leas 
worthy  of  admiration,  nor  did  they  any  the  less  constitnte 
their  possessor  one  of  earth's  most  &vored  sona  Melanc- 
thon was  not,  like  Luther,  gifted  with  a  profound  creative 
genius ;  he  did  not,  like  him,  destroy  genial  prospects  in  order 
to  break  new  paths  for  the  work  of  religious  knowledge ;  he 
did  not  descend  into  the  deep  places  and  sink  new  shafts;  his 
soul  did  not  wrestle  with  the  tumultuous  waves  of  feeling,  nor 
did  his  clear  conceptions  glisten  with  the  fresh  colors  of  a 
glowing  fancy;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  can  contem* 
plate  the  endowments  of  the  man  only  with  the  same  aston- 
ishment with  which  his  cotemporaries  gazed  upon  the  boy  jost 
blossoming  into  youth.  Excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a 
few  of  the  most  highly  &vored,  such  as  Hugo  Grotins  or  Leib- 
nitz, where  else  do  we  see  so  wondrous  an  aptitude  tor  learn- 
ing ?  And,  through  the  providence  of  God,  thiB  talent  enjoyed 
from  the  first  the  rare  favor  of  being  directed  in  its  appointed 
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the  choicest  teachers,  who  accounted  it  a  rare  delight 
0p  its  power. 

r  sach  circumstances,  Melancthon  labored  unceasingly 
» new  acquisitions  ;  and  whatever  he  once  learned  was 
erwards  absolutely  at  his  command.  In  every  task  he 
ed  by  an  enviably  happy  memory,  at  once  quick  and 
le,  as  well  as  by  a  peculiarly  clear,  flexible,  and  apt 
nding,  so  that  he  could  assign  the  newly  acquired 
Ige  to  its  allotted  place  in  the  most  systematic  order, 
bile  the  extent  of  his  learning  was  constantly  increasing, 
iriect  clearness  was  maintained,  that  the  details  were 
le  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  was  also  able  to  pro- 
ith  incredible  ease  and  rapidity,  works  which,  if  not 
d,  were  yet  of  sterling  worth ;  presenting  the  subject 
idy  propriety,  easy  fluency,  and  elegant  simplicity,  in 
Ibrm  called  for  by  its  particular  character.  Though 
;er  desire  for  learning  was  attracted  flrst  by  the 
and  ancient  literature,  yet,  while  in  the  university,  he 
rough  the  entire  range  of  study  then  included  in  the 
and,  in  fact,  the  classics  did  not  entice  him  by  their 
of  form  so  much  as  by  their  intrinsic  worth.  He 
1  together  all  the  then  novel  treasures  of  historical, 
L,  and  philosophical  science,  and  with  a  master  hand 
1  this  mass  of  material,  which  to  another  would  have 
imbrous,  into  succinct  yet  simple,  clear,  and  pleasing 
>k8  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  of  dialectics,  rhetoric, 
politics,  psychology,  and  physics — ^text-books  made  ac- 
to  every  one.  Thus  he  early  proved  that  his  talent 
arting  was  no  less  remarkable  than  his  talent  for  acquir- 
nthout  apparent  labor,  he  expressed  his  thoughts  with 
ipled  clearness  and  distinctness,  and  in  the  most  lucid 
while  the  desire  to  impart  them  to  others,  which  dovel- 
self  in  his  earliest  youth,  remained  with  him  to  old 
sr  affording  him  his  dearest  pleasure. 
ling  and  teaching,  in  their  necessarily  reciprocal  action, 
\  element ;  but  it  was  learning  and  teaching  in  the 
sense,  viz.  that  by  the  constant  appropriation  of 
mowledge  he  might  elevate  and  ennoble  himself  and 
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others.  The  "  vita  schdastica^^^  the  work  of  nobly  tnuDing 
youth,  seemed  to  him  the  highest  as  well  as  the  most  agree* 
able  of  callings ;  and  jt  was  his  deepest  lament  that  an  un- 
welcome fate  constantly  drove  him  from  gratefal  tranquillity 
into  the  storms  of  public  life.  In  this  labor  of  instmction  he 
developed  an  unparalleled  activity  and  an  untiring  love  for 
work,  as  well  as  an  ability  for  achievement,  which  remained 
unexhausted  even  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  nnder  the 
influence  of  which  every  thing  came  from  his  hand  as  if  such 
labor  were  mere  recreation. 

But  these  wonderful  intellectual  endowments  acquired  their 
peculiar  significance  from  the  nobility  and  loveliness  of  his 
character.  Here  was  a  consecration  raising  the  former  above 
the  range  of  merely  natural  gifts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  claim 
in  his  case  any  peculiar  unction ;  the  religious'  interests,  as 
such,  were  not  predominant,  at  least  not  at  first ;  bat  for  that 
very  reason  he  was  the  more  thoroughly  alive  to  those  inter- 
ests of  morality  which  possessed  him  widi  such  steady  power. 
He  had  not,  like  Luther,  wrestled  with  his  God  in  inward 
contest  for  life  or  death ;  nor  had  he  experienced  a  profound 
awakening,  which  powerfully  and  suddenly  transformed  his 
whole  being ;  but  from  his  childhood  a  sincere  Christian  faitli 
had  taken  root  within  him,  and  obtained  more  and  more  com- 
plete possession  as  years  advanced.  But  in  his  case  this  pietj 
did  not  direct  itself,  in  its  first  manifestation,  to  matters  of 
doctrine,  nor  to  the  question  of  the  awakened  conscience, 
"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  It  ratlier  pointed  him  to  the 
duties  of  morality,  in  order  that  through  them  he  might  ele* 
vate  himself,  and,  as  far  as  his  influence  could  reach,  others 
also,  to  a  life  of  both  internal  and  external  morality,  which, 
however,  according  to  his  constant  statement,  was  to  be 
founded  only  upon  a  believing  Christian  piety. 

Thus  he  was  irresistibly  led  to  classical  literature,  because 
ho  every  where  found  in  it  pictures  of  human  nobility,  and 
vivid  representations  of  those  ideas  which  lend  to  human  exist- 
ence its  peculiar  worth,  together  with  earnest  attempts  to  grasp 
tliese  ideas  in  their  inmost  life.  Here,  too,  were  those  produc- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  which  exhibit  a  perfect  symmetry, 
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and  conformity  to  nature,  indicating  the  inherent  dignity  of 
humanity.  He  really  saw  in  the  classic  studies  the  ^^  bon<ze 
artes*^ — the  "  Aitmaniaria  /"  and  therefore  he  gave  them  his 
hearty  whiloi  though  their  influence,  his  whole  nature  early 
sasumed  a  noble,  elevated,  and  beautiful  form.  They  were 
able  to  accomplish  this  in  his  case,  because  the  depths  of  his 
fionl  had  been  from  the  first  purified  and  sanctified  by  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  Tliey  carried  with  them  to  him  no 
heathen  sense ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  supplied  nourishment 
to  the  pure  and  humble  Christian  faith  within  him ;  a  nourish- 
ment by  means  of  which  he  became  possessed  of  moral 
resoorces,  and  through  which  he  was  able  not  only  to  endue 
himself  with  healthful  strength,  but  also  to  acquire  skill  in 
the  adjustment  of  secular  matters. 

Melancthon  has  been  termed  a  christianized  Greek,  or  a 
Greek  consecrated  to  Christianity.  This  he  was  only  in  a  very 
limited  sense.  Assuredly,  the  marriage  of  a  Christian  soul 
with  the  beautiful  and  noble,  though  human,  Hellenic  nature, 
conld  not  but  be  fortunate  in  an  individuality  so  harmo- 
nionaly  framed,  so  tenderly  childlike,  and  so  delicately  and 
gently  organized.  A  deep-rooted  aversion  to  every  thing  un- 
iiur  and  inharmonious,  to  all  that  was  rude  and  immoderate  in 
the  moral  sphere,  to  the  "  vita  cyclopica,"  as  he  happily  ex- 
preaeed  it,  was  a  characteristic  trait  of  Melancthon's  character; 
tad  from  this  source  there  sprung,  in  spite  of  the  great  natural 
irritability  of  his  disposition,  an  equal  aversion  to  conflict  and 
to  the  spirit  of  controversy,  together  with  a  love  of  peace, 
vhich  has  been  ever  admired  as  the  fairest  ornament  in  the 
wreath  of  his  virtues.  Tet  the  moral  beauty  of  his  symmet- 
rical spiritual  life,  was  derived  from  a  higher  source  than  the 
Qrecian,  which  it  sought  to  mirror  forth ;  illumined  by  the 
Christian  spirit  of  purity  and  humility,  it  shone  with  a  far 
dearer  light 

Indeed,  this  childlike  purity  and  innocence,  this  maidenly 
tenderness  of  spirit  and  of  life,  which  did  not  desert  him  even 
on  his  death-bed,  diftused  a  graceful  dignity  over  an  unpre- 
tending and  plain  exterior ;  a  dignity  that  commanded  respect, 
and  which  Erasmus,  when  speaking  of  the  youth  of  scarcely 
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nineteen  years,  denominated,  ^^  vereounda  regicaque  prorna 
inddUa  fedimtaa.^^ 

Snch  was  the  character  of  the  man  whom  God  summoDod 
to  labor  by  Luther's  side,  that  he  might  accomplish  that  por* 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  Heformation  which  waa  beyond  the 
province  of  the  latter,  by  insoring  the  union  of  the  new-born 
cultivation,  at  once  Christian  and  secular  (which  was  on  the 
point  of  establishing  itself  independently  upon  the  foundatioB 
of  classic  culture),  with  the  newly-awakened  and  purely  Christ* 
ian  .piety.  Most  assuredly,  if  the  right  man  for  this  work  was 
any  where  to  be  fouud,  it  was  Melancthon.  Yet  he  did  not 
himself  choose  the  task;  God  placed  it  upon  his  Bhonlders; 
and  he,  for  his  part,  often  groaned  under  its  almost  croshing 
weight. 

While  living  in  Tubingen,  teaching  and  writing,  and  filled 
with  a  glowing  love  for  classic  pursuits,  he  did  not  anticipito 
his  vocation  as  a  reformer.  He  was,  it  is  true,  avowedly  inte^ 
ested  in  the  attempt  to  restore  Christian  faith  to  the  purity 
of  the  apostolic  ideal,  as  well  as  in  the  reforming  tendencies  of 
such  a  movement ;  but  to  him  personally,  there  was  stUl  nothing 
so  dear  as  "  bon®  litersd,"  and  he  did  not  feel  called  to  put  hii 
own  hand  directly  to  the  work.  Certainly  if  such  an  idea  had 
then  got  possession  of  his  mind,  he  would  not  have  taken 
part  in  the  reformation  in  Saxony,  but  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Oberland,  which  would  have  been  more  congenial  to  him,  and 
where  among  the  leaders  "were  numbered  many  of  his  near  per- 
sonal friends.  But  God  had  otherwise  ordained.  By  a  plainly 
providential  dispensation,  Melancthon,  already,  next  to  Eras- 
mus, the  most  distinguished  humanist  in  Germany,  was  called 
in  the  summer  of  1518,  from  the  position  that  seemed  more 
naturally  his,  to  the  very  heart  of  tiie  reformation  in  Saxony, 
taking  his  place,  as  professor  of  the  Greek  language  at  Witten- 
berg, by  the  side  of  Luther. 

Thus,  once  for  all,  the  die  was  cast,  which  decided  his  life- 
work  ;  and  neither  to  him,  nor  to  Luther,  could  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  work  long  remain  hidden.  This  meeting  of  two 
minds,  so  extraordinary  and  yet  so  different,  their  unenvying, 
yet  wondering  recognition  of  each  other,  their  readiness  to  labor 
side  by  side  for  one  end,  and  their  ready  acknowledgment  that 
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work  oonld  be  fully  accomplished  only  by  their  nnited 
ifforts — these  may  well  be  termed  the  silver  gleams  of  history. 
[jodier  proves  himself  tmly  great  when,  after  MeUncthon's  in- 
ingoral  address  ('^  de  corrigendia  adoleacentuB  studiuT)  at  Wit- 
mberg  (Aog.  29fhy  1518),  he  knows  not  how  to  give  vent  to 
lis  joy  over  the  treasure  which,  so  unexpectedly  to  him,  God 
ted  provided  for  His  work,  in  this  prodigy,  his  new  and  youth- 
U  oolleague.  Filled  with  enthusiasm,  be  terms  his  Philip, 
^a  most  wonderful  man,  in  whom  almost  every  thing  is  super- 
bnman,"  "a  man  who  will  outweigh  many  Martins;"  and 
kelaree  that  his  own  peculiar  mission  will  perhaps  be  restrict- 
ed to  his  being  ^*  a  forerunner  of  Philip  to  prepare  the  way 
Ibt  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to  arouse  Israel  and 
die  house  of  Ahab."  It  is  certain  that  Luther  recognized 
dearly,  at  the  first  glance,  more  than  the  merely  wonderful 
|ifb^  and  noble  and  graceful  presence,  of  the  new-comer.  He 
mm  of  what  incalculable  importance  he  might  become,  not 
only  to  the  young  and  rising  school  at  Wittenberg,  but  also  for 
fte  furtherance  of  those  great  projects  which  God  had  laid 
Bpon  his  soul,  With  his  keen  perception,  he  saw  in  him  the 
fihoeen  instrument  for  engrafting  the  newly  discovered  gospel 
upon  history,  an  end  which  could  only  be  attained  by  bring- 
ing it  in  contact  with  the  general  culture  and  learning  of  the 
lay,  in  order  that  through  a  scientific  development  and  vindi- 
ention  of  the  principles  which  it  contained,  scholars  might  be 
made  to  sympathize  with  it.  To  this  end,  the  evangelical 
fiuth  must  be  brought  into  a  clearer  and  more  precise  form, 
bat  should  demonstrate  the  inherent  consistency  of  its  varied 
finrees  with  its  external  representation ;  in  other  words  it 
Biii8t  be  couched  in  a  concise  confession.  For  this  end,  too, 
there  must  be  cultivated  in  the  new  church  a  consistent  eccle- 
dastical  science,  a  theology  founded  upon  its  peculiar  prin- 
dples,  and,  especially,  a  profound  and  sure  interpretation  of 
the  Scripture&  Finally,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end, 
there  must  be  infused  into  the  church  « timely  care  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  teachers  who  were  to  be  trained  for  its  work;  and 
this  was  practicable  only  as  systematic  culture  could  be  con- 
it  in  every  step  of  its  progress.    Plainly  as  Luther 
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felt  the  importance  of  these  tasks,  he  was  consdons  of  being 
deficient  in  those  natural  gifts  necessary  for  their  aocomplish- 
ment,  which  he  saw  were  possessed  by  Melancthon  in  an  emi- 
nent degree. 

On  the  side  of  Melancthon,  the  resnlt  was  the  same  in  respect 
t6  Luther.  We  find  him,  from  the  first,  completely  charmed 
with  this  high  prophet  and  brilliant  champion  of  spiritual 
Christian  piety,  with  that  heroic  childlike  faith  to  which  hit 
own  past  experience  found  no  parallel.  Martin  is  soon  to  him, 
"his  dearest  father,"  "the  most  godly  man  who  treada  the 
earth."  Ho  "  would  rather  die  than  be  torn  from  snch  a  toan." 
Not  only  was  he  charmed  with  Luther's  character,  but  his 
ideas  and  actions  took  possession  of  his  inmost  soul.  Again 
he  writes,  "  I  love  Martin's  studies  and  his  pious  knowledge, 
in  short,  I  love  Martin  himself;  and  if  upon  any  thing  on 
earth  I  depend  with  all  the  strength  of  my  soul,  it  is  upon 
him."  And  so  it  was  in  fact.  The  great  and  fundamental 
religious  ideas  of  the  Wittenberg  reformer  fiashed  upon  his 
soul  with  overwhelming  brillian(;y,  and  kindled  within  him  a 
most  fervid  and  active  enthusiasm  for  his  high  work.  The 
pursuits  in  which  he  had  hitherto  engaged  with  almost  vision- 
ary enthusiasm,  now  seemed  to  him  but  child's  play;  and  with 
all  that  nervous  energy  which  t^s  peculiar  to  him,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  service  as  the  personal  ally  of  Luther,  espe- 
cially as  his  assistant  in  every  thing  concerning  the  academical 
office,  and  as  his  literary  proxy  and  herald.  Tlie  part  in  the 
reformation  that  Luther  had  assigned  to  him,  he  voluntarily 
assumed  with  the  most  untiring  earnestness  and  inviolable 
loyalty ;  and  severely  as  the  task  tried  his  courage  in  after 
years,  never  to  his  latest  breath  did  he  withdraw  his  hand. 
In  this  vocation,  the  extraordinary  character  of  his  gifts  made 
itself  at  once  apparent.  The  amount  of  labor  which  Me- 
lancthon  undertook  and  accomplished  during  the  forty  years 
of  his  activity  as  a  reformer  may  well  excite  astonishment, 
and  would  seem  incredible,  were  it  not  attested  by  well-known 
facts.  Throughout  the  Reformation,  from  the  year  1518  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  was  really  the  chief  worker.  Whenever  it 
was  necessary  to  embody  the  evangelical  faith  in  confessions 
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to  defend  it  against  opponents,  or  to  seek  an  understanding 
with  them;  wherever  questions  concerning  the  canse  of  the 
Beformation  were  to  be  discussed  and  decided ;  in  short,  in  al- 
most every  religious  conference  and  convention,  among  the 
ehampionsy  spokesmen,  and  counsellors  of  the  evangelical 
party,  he  stood  in  the  first  rank ;  and  common  consent,  not 
only  in  Germany,  but  everywhere  else,  pointed  him  out,  as 
b^ond  comparison,  the  most  fitted  for  such  tasks.  It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  enumerate,  in  addition,  the  countless  number 
of  corporations  and  private  individuals,  who  daily  sought  his 
advice,  and  to  whom  he  always  most  willingly  responded. 
What  is  there  at  this  day  in  Lutheran  Germany,  either  in  the 
domain  of  exegesis,  of  dogmatic  theology,  or  even  of  the  his- 
tory of  doctrine,  so  well  fitted  for  building  up  an  evangelical 
tb&ology,  as  that  which  is  exclusively  his  work!  What  was 
there  in  the  new  church,  contributed  by  its  educated  minis- 
teiB,  and  especially  by  those  versed  in  theology,  which  did  not 
leeeive  its  form  from  him,  moulded  by  the  indirect  influence 
ff  his  writings,  and  for  the  most  part,  at  the  foot  of  his  pro- 
£»8oriaI  chair,  drawn  directly  from  his  own  mouth  ? 

During  his  life-time  there  was  no  theological  school  but  his, 
in  evangelical  Germany,  But  this  was  far  from  being  the 
most  important  result.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  uni- 
versity in  all  its  departments,  throughout  Protestant  Germany, 
is  his  creation.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  school  of 
general  literature,  which  he,  with  wonderful  wisdom  and  ener- 
gy, established,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  that  firm  foundation 
of  classical  study,  on  which  it  still  securely  stands.  It  was  his, 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  coteraporaries  to  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  such  institutions  of  learning,  and  he  pressed  their  estab- 
lishment witli  untiring  activity.  He  imparted  advice  that 
determined  their  organization  ;  he  prepared  the  text-books,  by 
means  of  which  insti'uction  could  be  successfully  aflbrded ;  he 
edacated  teachers  as  they  were  needed  for  these  schools ;  and 
when  there  was  doubt  in  regard  to  an  appointment  to  a  pro- 
fioflsorship,  he  recommended  appropriate  persons.  Under  his 
immediate  instruction  and  influence  were  brought  forward  all 
the  great  and  model  instructors  of  the  times ;  such  men  as  a 
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John  Sturm,  in  Strasbnrg,  a  Valentine  Trozendorf,  in  QoUL 
berg,  a  Michael  Keander,  in  Kordhansen,  who,  attaching  them; 
eelyee  closely  to  his  ideas  and  methods  in  training  and  teach- 
ing, became  in  a  wider  circle  the  fonnden  of  a  permanent 
method  in  the  science  of  instruction.  But  it  is  impossibh 
even  to  enumerate  those  who  were  directly  indebted  to  him 
for  their  education ;  for  the  number  of  his  pupils  not  nnfrfr 
quently  exceeded  two  thousand.  In  all  these  yarions  ways  ht 
exercised  a  creating  and  a  sustaining  influence  upon  the  school, 
particularly  in  Protestant  Oermany,  which  was  felt  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  which  has  indirectly  continued  even  to 
the  present  time.  Although,  on  account  of  his  influence  ia 
this  respect,  he  might  well  be  adorned  with  that  title  of  high 
honor,  "Instructor  of  Germany  ;"  yet  there  is  a  far  more  com- 
prehensive sense  in  which  the  distinction  belongs  to  him  of 
being  ^^  ProBc^tor  Oermomm^^  and  it  should  be  his  to  aD 
coming  time. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  purchase  it  dearly,  widi 
many  a  bitter  pang.  It  is  evident  that  the  peculiar  vocatiofl^ 
which  he  filled  with  such  distinguished  wisdom,  involved  % 
tragic  fate  for  him  personally.  Kot  only  was  the  work  upoa 
which  he  expended  his  strength,  most  painfully  trying  to  him 
during  the  latter  half  of  his  public  life,  but  he  received  from 
the  greater  part  of  his  evangelical  cotemporaries,  and  even 
from  succeeding  generations,  instead  of  thanks,  misunderstand* 
ing,  aspersion,  suspicion,  malignity.  Tliis  was  to  have  been 
expected ;  since  Melancthon  was  not  the  man  for  bold,  dete^ 
mined  action,  nor  to  oppose  a  peaceful  accommodation  between 
contending  parties ;  and,  besides,  where  such  compromise  WM 
impossible,  he  was  averse  to  sharp  and  fierce  conflicts.  Tbos 
in  his  careful  prudence,  bordering  upon  anxiety  and  timiditj, 
he  did  not  always  prove  himself  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  his 
situation.  Still  the  heart  of  the  dij£culty  was  not  here.  With 
Melancthon,  the  scholar,  an  element  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Saxon  Beformation  which  was  completely  foreign  to  it, 
and  especially  so  to  Luther,  viz.,  a  fundamental  and  pre- 
vailing tendency  towards  the  moral  aspects  of  Christianity. 
At  first,  this  tendency  did  not  distinctly  manifest  itself.    Ab 
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ve  have  already  noticed,  Melancthon  was  completely  over- 
whelmed in  Ills  first  interview  with  Lnther,  by  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  lofty,  prophet-like  man.  It  was  surely  natural  that 
the  gentle  and  still  youthful  humanist,  should  at  first  yield 
completely  to  the  influence  of  the  high  prophet  and  champion 
of  the  faith,  who  took  him  so  warmly  to  his  heart.    Hence,  he 
at  once,  with  the  susceptibility  peculiar  to  him,  transposed  him- 
self into  Luther's  circle  of  thought  and  feeling.    The  predomi- 
nating tendency  towards  the  directly  religious  element  master- 
ed the  one  more  natural  to  him.    Like  Luther,  he  will  hear 
nothing  from  any  quarter,  of  a  proper  cooperation  of  man 
himself  in  the  work  of  salvation,  and  particularly  of  a  free 
cooperation — ^nothing  too  of  philosophy,  or  of  human  reason  ; 
and  he  at  once  permits  himself  to  lay  aside  nearly  all  of  his 
Clascal  studies  that  he  may  engage  almost  exclusively  in  the 
pumuit  of  theology. 

But  this  new  inclination  could  not  in  his  case  be  of  long  dura- 
tion; it  stood  in  altogether  too  sharp  contradiction  with  the 
nataral  bent  of  his  character.  Little  by  little  this  natural  ten- 
dency must  assort  itself,  and  indeed,  only  as  it  did  so,  could  he 
accomplish  the  special  task  which  fell  to  him  in  the  work  of 
reformation.  Thus  it  proved,  and  his  true  character  soon  found 
free  scope  in  the  moral  aspects  of  Christianity ;  but  ho  saw  the 
fruits  of  the  exclusive  emphasis  that  had  been  placed  upon  the* 
parely  religious  aspect,  in  the  theological  strifes  that  broke 
oat  even  among  those  who  were  evangelical,  and  in  their  ver- 
bal contests  and  bitter  animosities.  WhiJe  all  this  wearied  him, 
it  left  a  clearer  conviction  that  the  moral  interests  of  Christian- 
ity were  his  peculiar  charge.  Indeed  ho  often  wished  that  he 
conld  entirely  escape  from  his  theological  duties,  and  turn 
again  with  undivided  attention  to  his  dear  classical  studies — 
to  die  service  of  "  l)oruB  litercB^  Of  course,  this  wish  could 
^otbe  realized,  but  from  this  time,  Melancthon  pursued  liis 
own  peculiar,  independent  course  in  theology,  even  though  ia 
opposition  to  Lutlier. 

He  never  again  lost  sight  of  his  fundamental  conviction, 
that  there  could  be  no  appropriation  of  the  salvation  in  Christ 
excepting  by  means  of  a  moral  reconciliation.    The  most  notice- 
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able  consequences,  and  most  fatal  to  himself,  of  ibis  poeitioiiy 
were  his  doctrine  of  man's  ^'efficient  cooperation,"  and  the  new 
ground  that  he  took  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  evangelical  Christianity  of  to-day  praises  God  that  the 
noble  reformer  found  again  his  own  peculiar  sphere,  and  re- 
mained unwaveringly  true  to  it ;  but  upon  himself  was  im- 
pressed this  bitter  truth,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
that  the  longer  the  trial  endured,  the  keener  was  the  pain. 
Especially  was  this  true  in  his  personal  relations  with  Luther. 
Oh !  how  sharp  a  pang  it  caused  him,  that  this  first  cherished 
friendship  should,  after  thirty  years,  become  so  cool,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  ever-growing  divergence  from  the  views  that 
they  had  held  in  common  I    How  bitter,  that  in  its  place  there 
should  grow  up  about  Luther  an  anxious  distrust,  which,  es- 
pecially in  the  latter  days  of  his  life,  amid  the  continual 
disquietudes  of  a  mind  enthralled  by  a  feeble  body,  was  con- 
stantly kindled  afresh  by  evil-minded  calumniators  I    Mclanc- 
thon  feared  that  he  had  lost  that  great  heart  which  once  beat 
so  wannly  towards  him.    But  here  Luther  gave  proof  of  his 
real  greatness— of  a  greatness  superior  to  that  of  his  weaker 
friend.    Distinct  and  irreparable  as  he  saw  the  gap  to  be, 
which  separated  his  views  from  those  of  the  later  Melancthon, 
fhe  yet  never  really  distrusted  him ;  he  never  forgot  his  ines- 
timable worth,  or  his  right  to  be,  in  his  own  way,  what  God 
had  made  him ;  nor  did  ho  interfere  with  him  in  his  independ- 
ent career.    Tliat  Melancthon  was  an  instrument  of  God  to 
which  none  of  his  contemporaries  could  be  compared ;  that  the 
^Church  and  the  Eeformation  were  indebted  to  him  more  than 
to  any  other ;  and  that  the  university  of  Wittenberg  had  found 
in  him  its  peculiar  defence — this  he  had  often  affirmed,'  even 
when  his  dissatisfaction  was  the  most  aroused.    And  more  than 
this.     He  never  ceased  to  cherish  his  Philip  in  his  heart.    Li 
the  year  1539,  at  Weimar,  he,  so  to  speak,  prayed  him  from 
his  death-bed,  into  life  again ;  and  as  his  pilgrimage  on  earth 
drew  towards  its  close,  he  returned  to  his  former  friendship  for 
the  faithful  companion  of  his  labors  and  conflicts. 

But  the  evangelical  church,  including  the  great  majority  of 
its  theologians,  couM  not  imitate  this  magnanimity  of  Luther. 
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It  had  no  desire  to  place  Master  Philip  bj  the  side  of  Doctor 
Martin ;  and  the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  plainly  he  became 
to  it  a  stambling-block,  and  an  object  of  deep  distrust    This 
was  its  return  for  so  much  labor,  love,  and  self-devotion.    It 
was  not  pure  ingratitude,  for  we  find  a  sad  complication.    It 
is  true,  as  is  commonly  said,  that  Luther — not  Melancthon — 
accomplished  the  German  Heformation;  the  power  of  the 
latter   would  have  proved  insufficient     Naturally  enough, 
therefore,  the  German  Christians  were,  from  the  first,  Lutheran, 
by  a  large  majority ;  that  is,  their  Christianity  was  distinctly 
marked  in  accordance  with  the  type  of  the  peculiar  personal 
piety  of  Luther;  and  with  this  alone  they  felt  themselves 
really  satisfied  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Melancthon's  theory 
of  Christianity  was  strange  and  disturbing  to  them.    A  reac- 
tion against  the  Melancthonian  tendency  was  a  necessary  con- 
sequence.   But  this  would  necessarily  be  peculiarly  compli- 
cated, from  the  fact  that  Melancthon,  not  Luther,  was  the  real 
author  of  the  German  evangelical  theology ;  and  was  more- 
over, by  far  the  most  influential  academical  instructor  in  the 
domain  of  the  German  Heformation.    It  was  unquestionably 
under  his  governing,  scholarly  influence,  that  the  first  genera- 
tion of  German  evangelical  theologians  was  educated.    The 
consequence  was  a  most  unnatural  state  of  things.    On  the 
one  hand,  the  German  evangelical  theology  was  from  its  very 
foundation  essentially  Melancthonian,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sonal friends  of  Melancthon  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  exceed- 
ingly great ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  piety  of  tlie  evan- 
gelical reformers,  and  even  of  the  theologians,  was  just  as 
unmistakably  Lutheran. 

It  was  not  possible  that  this  condition  of  things  should 
continue.  This  intrinsic  contradiction  must  soon  make  itself 
apparent  and  an  element  bo  developed  in  theology,  opposite 
to  Melancthonism  and  tending  to  its  expulsion.  Thus  broke 
out  the  long  contest  between  the  self-termed  pure  Lutheran- 
ism  and  Philipism — a  contest  which  under  various  forms  con- 
tinued down  to  tlie  seventeenth  century,  and  which  for  a  long 
time  moulded  the  principal  interests  of  the  German  Lutheran 
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church.  In  this  contest  Melancthonism  was  finally  slain ;  bnt 
its  defeat  was  at  the  same  time  its  clearest  vindication,  and 
carried  with  it  the  assurance  of  its  resurrection.  After  obsti- 
nacy had  completely  accomplished  its  purpose  in  establishing 
in  the  church,  as  of  exclusive  value,  the  personal  peculiarities 
of  the  evangelical  Christianity  of  Luther,  and  in  banishing 
that  influence,  represented  by  Melancthon,  which  looked 
directly  to  the  moral  side  of  Christianity,  there  followed  as  a 
result,  a  state  of  torpor  and  deadness,  in  which,  to  be  sure, 
there  was  an  attempt  to  copy  Luther's  personal  Christianity, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  fearful  caricature. 

Melancthon  was  for  a  long  time  renounced  and  forgotten  bj 
his  own  church ;  in  open  debate  his  picture  was  trodden  under 
foot  by  one  of  his  successors  in  the  professorship  at  Witten- 
berg ;  and  the  day  of  his  death  passed  its  first  centennial  anni- 
versary unnoticed.  Bnt  still  the  eflects  of  his  ministry  cannot 
be  undone,  and  the  seed  sown  by  him  in  his  own  day  has, 
however  late,  at  length  successfully  germinated. 

The  "Evangelical  Union,"  for  which  he  so  earnestly  longed, 
did  much  towards  opening  the  way  for  a  reunion  with  him; 
and  certainly  we  joyfully  congratulate  ourselves  that  Melanc- 
thon's  earliest  home  was  in  our  own  fatherland.  Tlie  evan- 
gelical Christianity  of  Germany  has,  for  a  hundred  years, 
expressed  its  gratitude  in  unmistakable  accents ;  and  to-day  it 
is  every  where  striving  to  give  proof,  how  much  of  its  dearest 
treasure  it  owes  to  Philip  Melancthon.  It  would  have  the 
whole  world  know,  how  impressed  it  is  with  the  conviction, 
that  there  can  be  no  sound  Christian  piety  which  does  not 
openly  concern  itself  with  moral  ends ;  and  that  the  interests 
of  Christianity  neither  can,  nor  ought,  to  be  divorced  from 
those  of  morality,  of  intellectual  culture  and  of  humanity  in 
its  broadest  sense. 

This  is  the  only  fitting  explanation  of  the  enthusiasm  whicb 
greets  his  memory  to-day.  May  it  prove  no  transient  excite- 
ment !  May  it  take  deep  root  in  the  heart  of  our  Grerman 
evangelical  Christianity,  as  a  plainly  acknowledged  and  potent 
principle!    Then  will  the  triumph  of  Melancthon  be  com- 
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plete  I  To  labor  with  earnestness  and  fidelity  for  this  end,  is 
the  noble  task,  which,  while  offered  to  ns  all,  is  to-day  more 
especially  presented  to  our  universities.  In  this  duty,  may  our 
honored  Eupert-Carolina  be  ever  foremost  among  her  sisters  I 


Art.  IV.— the   OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NEW. 

Bj  Rev.  Lyman  WmriNa,  Providenoe,  R.  I. 

"  The  Old  Testament  is  done  away  in  the  New."  Indeed, 
it  is  I  By  absorption,  transfer,  or  reproduction,  is  it  ?  Done 
away,  as  are  the  foundations  of  a  temple  by  the  glorious 
edifice  set  upon  them ;  in  a  sense,  growing  out  of  them  ? 

The  notion  above  set  down,  is  not  alone  that  of  an  uneasy 
and  illogical  ignorance ;  but  some  honest  and  well-read  people 
think  so,  and  say  so ;  do  it,  we  are  sorry  to  know,  to  rescue 
their  bigoted  and  petted  ism  from  scriptural  demolition. 
Others,  with  an  economic  faith,  hold  to  it  as  a  convenient  way 
of  having  the  Divine  Word  epitomized;  as  if  all  the  essential 
virtue  of  the  Old  was  held  in  extract  in  the  New  Testament. 
Others  still  say  so,  as  a  pious  way  of  exalting  the  Gospel  to  a 
revered  supremacy  of  grace  as  against  the  law.  It  seems  to 
these,  that  the  Gospel  Scripture  is  endowed  with  more  glory, 
by  esteeming  the  law  and  the  prophets  as  a  vesture  that  has 
waxed  old,  and  is  fit  only  to  be  folded  away.  Some  ministere 
even  take  a  secret  unction  to  themselves  that  their  texts  are 
New  Testament  texts.  Preach  from  the  "  old  dispensation"  I 
Not  they.  And  some  disciples  encourage  their  hopes  of  growth 
"  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour"  by 
an  exclusive  reading  in  the  gospels  and  in  the  epistles,  treat- 
ing "  Moses  and  the  prophets"  as  "  things  behind ;"  forgetting 
that,  beginning  with  them,  our  blessed  Lord  "  expounded  unto 
them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  hirnsd/^^^  and 
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that  "  aU  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  pro- 
fitable." 

We  feel  no  special  alarm  at  these  things,  discern  no  signs 
as  of  an  east  wind  to  spread  a  blight  on  the  graces  of  the 
whole  Church  in  them ;  but  we  do  think  that,  knowing  the 
way  of  God  in  Scripture  more  perfectly,  would  perfect  the 
affections  of  many,  and  help  all  to  hearken  more  reverently  to 
Christ,  saying,  ^^  Search  the  ScriptureSy^  etc.,  while  no  Scriptures 
existed  but  those  known  to  us  as  the  Old  Testament.  Unless 
that  command  has  been  recalled,  our  divine  Lord  is  yet  saying 
to  us:  '*  Search  the  Scriptures  of  the  first  Testament,  for  in 
them  ye  have  eternal  life." 

Now,  if  the  body  of  Scriptures  which  we  term  the  New 
Testament  can  be  shown  to  hold,  as  the  setting  holds  the  gem, 
multitudes  of  sentences,  words,  and  ideas  which  were  first 
uttered  by  "  holy  men  ofold^  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost," 
that  through  all  the  fabric  of  the  latter  covenant  run  lines  of 
thought  and  utterance,  charged  with  the  double  vitality  of  the 
original  inspiration  and  of  the  selecting  inspiration,  that  the 
former  claims  to  be  fundamental  to  the  latter,  and  tlie  latter 
meets  the  claim  by  hundreds  of  consenting  recognitions,  then 
will  not  the  reproach  of  superannuation  and  of  displacement 
be  at  least  rebuked  and  shamed  ?  Christ's  prayer,  "  sanctify 
them  through  thy  truth,"  is  of  none  effect  through  this  tradi- 
tion of  ignorant  unbelief  upon  those  deluded  by  it.  Rejecting 
a  portion  of  God's  word,  proverbially  plunders  from  all  the 
rest  its  sanctifying  force.  Disowning  a  section,  book,  or  chap- 
ter of  the  eternal  word,  is  just  thrusting  a  line  of  ice  in  among 
the  flowers  and  fruits  of  paradise.  A  silent  frost-stroke  be- 
numbs all  that  is  growing  there.  Let  us  rather  testify  to  the 
grand  organic  oneness  "  vital  in  every  part." 

In  a  somewhat  homely,  but  we  hope  convincing  form,  we 
will  plead  this  case  ;  do  it  by  a  careful  numerical  summary  of 
passages  chosen  by  New  Testament  writers  out  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

One  of  the  incomparable  helps  to  Bible  study  furnished  bv 
the  Bagsters,  London,  is  a  tabulated  summary  of  ^'  passages 
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in  the  Old  Testament  quoted  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment" 

As  the  title  shows,  these  extracts  are  placed  in  two  classes. 
The  tables  name  and  classify  the  passages.  The  counting, 
comparing,  and  arranging,  as  found  hereafter,  are  ours. 

To  begin  with  their  sura  total,  viz.,  eight  hundred  and 
ffiy^  which  is  about  the  number  specified,  we  have  at  once 
the  numerical  argument  in  outline.  Very  few  of  these  occur 
twice ;  L  e.  no  author  repeats  his  reference  to  the  same  passage, 
nor  do  two  or  more  authors  select  the  same ;  so  that  the  above 
number  fiiirly  represents  the  intimacy  of  the  two  authorships. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  quotations  will 
be  seen  by  examples.  The  first  return  to  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  New  is  in  Matt,  i :  23,  the  acts  recounted  as  "  done 
bat  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet, 
saying,  *  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring 
forth  a  son,' "  etc.  In  Isaiah  vii :  14,  the  original  is  found, 
not  in  the  same  words,  but  in  the  same  thought  and  order. 
The  first  example  of  allusion  is  in  the  5th  chapter  5th  verse ; 
the  words  "blessed  are  the  meek"  are  an  allusion  to  Ps. 
xxxvii :  11,  "  but  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  etc.  These 
show  the  mode  of  classification.  Where  the  transcript  claims 
to  be  the  words  or  sentiment  of  the  first  Testament,  it  is  rated 
as  a  quotation.  Where  there  is  resemblance  in  phrase  or 
thought,  reference  to  fact  or  ordinance,  ceremony  or  locality, 
it  is  classed  as  an  allusion ;  both  alike  showing  that  the  spirit 
rf  inspiration  in  the  latter,  adopted  and  perpetuated  by 
actual  transference  the  former  Scripture.  A  field  of  most 
engaging  study  at  once  opens  through  these  singularly  impres- 
sive and  sympathetic  transcripts.  The  personalities  of  evan- 
gelists and  apostles  are  acutely  etched  by  the  former  Scrip- 
tures which  they  transfer  to  their  pages.  Each  one  carves  his 
Bpiritual  picture  into  the  elder  Scripture, — sinks  it,  by  extracts 
which  he  takes  out  of  it. 

Of  tlie  evangelists,  Matthew  is  the  most  frequent  and  vari- 
ed gleaner  from  preceding  revelation.  Eighty-eigkt  instances 
are  ascribed  to  him,  and  of  these  forty-five  are  quotations — 
literal  transcripts.    His  range  of  contact  with  the  previous 
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Scriptures  is  remarkable.  About  twenty  of  the  older  writers 
reappear  in  his  chapters.  All  classes  of  Old  Testament  autho^ 
ship  are  appropriated  by  him.  All  portions  of  the  Pentatencb, 
the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  the  prophetsr— Isaiah  chiefest  (fonrteeD 
instances),  Daniel  and  Malachi  next  He  plainly  was  minutely 
attentive  to  the  Christology  of  the  prophecies. 

In  the  5th  chapter  alone  are  twelve  recurrences,  and  these 
to  four  books,  and  in  the  21st  chapter  ten  like  examples  are 
found.  Only  four  chapters  of  the  entire  gospel  are  without 
one  or  more  returns  to  the  great  storehouse  to  which  it 
suggestively  stands  adjacent,  and  the  average  through  is  moie 
than  three  to  each  chapter. 

We  are  thus  particular  with  this  first  gospel,  as,  by  its  more 
frequent  return  to  the  former  canon,  it  discloses  tJie  "  mind 
of  the  Spirit"  about  the  entire  new  record  it  inaugurates,  and, 
since  it  indicates  the  mind  of  this  writer,  followed  by  all  the 
others,  as  to  the  perpetuity  and  character  of  the  Scripture 
made  old  by  the  writing  which  they  made  new — only  or 
mainly  by  relations  of  time. 

Mark  is  less  frequent  in  extracts,  showing  but  thirty-four] 
though  his  gospel  is  much  shorter  than  Matthew's, — ^a  differ- 
ence of  twelve  chapters.  He  however  uses  more  direct 
quotations  or  entire  sentences,  having  in  the  7th  chapter  alone, 
five ;  one  from  Isaiah,  one  from  Proverbs,  and  two  from 
Exodus ;  and  in  his  12th  chapter  are  found  seven  transcrip- 
tions from  history,  poetry,  and  prophecy.  He  shows  less 
fondness  for  the  prophets  than  Matthew  ;  is  less  imaginati?e, 
more  prone  to  compend  and  facts. 

Luke  is  profuse  but  partial;  fifty-eight  recognitions  are 
found  in  his  gospel,  thirty-four  of  them  quotations,  and  only 
seven  of  these  reaching  the  hagiographa  of  the  canon. 
Twenty-one  of  his  extracts  recall  passages  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  twenty  are  from  the  prophets.  The  "law  and  the  pro- 
phets" seemed  literally  to  engage  his  affections  to  the  prior 
Scripture. 

In  the  twenty-one  chapters  of  John,  forty  passages  are  set 
among  his  sentences,  but  more  than  half  of  them  are  allusions. 
His  intense  spirituality  often  appears  in  an  apparent  extrac- 
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don  of  the  spiritual  essence  of  a  former  Scriptnre,  and  trans- 
forriog  it  in  his  own  divinely  select  phrase  to  the  new  record. 
Bis  exquisitely  creative  genius  shows  itself  in  his  remarkable 
preference  for  the  poetry  and  visions  of  past  inspiration. 
Thirit/  of  his  forty  returns  to  it,  are  to  the  poets  and  prophets. 
9e  was  an  admirable  annalist  of  spiritual  acts,  a  very  indif- 
fereot  one  of  physical  deeds.  What  other  disciple  canld  have 
Irmwn  those  inimitable  four  chapters  (14-18  inclusive)  with 
icarce  a  visible  act  in  them,  but  packed  witli  the  summaries  of 
lie  glorious  Gospel  ?  His  seventh  chapter  is  a  specimen  of  his 
nqoisite  skill  in  promoting  the  great  aim  of  his  gospel.  It 
ixceeds  any  other  equal  portion  in  recognitions  of  the  former 
sovenant  In  it  occurs  our  Lord's  great  combat  with  the  Jews 
at  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  and  nearly  all  of  the  nine 
rrferences  found  in  it,  are  set  down  in  the  words  of  Christ 
bimself.  This,  the  reader  perceives,  gives  a  three-fold  sanctity 
to  those  words ;  that  which  they  had  in  their  original  position 
n  written  by  "  holy  men  of  old,"  that  which  Christ's  selection 
aod  use  of  them  gave,  and  that  which  the  insertion  of  them 
by  this  inspired  disciple  superadded.  What  a  token  against 
&e  '*  lying  delusion"  that  the  Old  Testament  is  dqne  away 
by  the  New,  such  passages  are. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  varied  voices  mingling  in 
the  thrilling  annals  therein,  keep  fully  up  to  the  pattern  set 
in  the  gospels.  FifUj-sevcn  times  the  reader's  eye  is  turned  to 
flie  great  first  covenant  in  these  victorious  chapters.  Entire 
narrations,  indeed,  are  taken  and  used  as  chains  held  at  one 
end  by  the  popular  faith,  through  which  to  shoot  the  electric 
fire  of  the  Gospel  from  inspired  lips  at  the  other  end.  The  7th 
chapter  is  a  remarkable  enforcement  of  our  argument.  It 
contains  the  awful  plea  of  the  martyr  Stephen — that  terrible 
last  word  which  "  cut  to  the  heart"  his  murderers.  Tliis 
chapter  alone  shows  twenty-two  instances  of  return  to  the 
former  Testament ;  and  the  portions  thus  taken  were  the  very 
barbs  to  his  arrows,  the  edges  to  his  lances.  If  tliose  words 
irere  ^^  done  away,"  the  heroic  saint,  inspired  too  at  the  time, 
preatly  erred  in  so  profuse  election  from  them. 

With  the  close  of  these  New  Testament  chronicles,  a  new 
;Iass  of  Scriptures  are  reached.    The  narrative  of  the  Gospel 
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is  ended.  The  magnificent  task  of  exposition  and  organizatioB 
of  its  blessed  truths  begins.  The  first  generation  of  Scriptare 
authors  have  finished  their  work.  One  part  of  it  was  to  put 
down  a  foundation  for  those  coming  after  to  stand  upon. 

More  remote  from  prophets  and  '*boly  men  of  old,"  the  life 
and  words  of  Christ  variously  written  out,  the  religious  life 
life  lifted  to  a  more  intellectual  and  doctrinal  form,  we  shall 
expect  now,  if  ever,  that  the  marked  disuse  of  the  first  Testa- 
ment will  begin.  Shall  we  find  any  longer  this  incesssnt 
reminiscence  by  the  spirit  of  inspiration  ?  Will  not  the  past 
give  place  to  the  now  triumphant  present  and  splendid  future! 
This  '*  great  apostle "  Paul,  having  "  the  care  of  all  die 
churches,"  and  the  visibly  **  chosen  vessel"  in  which  to  convey 
the  remaining  messages  of  inspiration  to  men,  is  Homan  bom 
and  bred,  and  not  bound  by  any  Judaistic  sympathies  or  modes 
of  thought.  He  will  be  able  to  speak  out  of  his  great  impulse, 
his  mastership  in  all  the  knowledges  the  world  then  had,  and 
genius  for  logical,  philosophical  penetration,  for  ever  un- 
matched. Surely  this  convert  by  miracle,  this  commissioner 
to  the  extra- Judean  world,  is  the  man  to  begin  a  new  style  of 
New  Testament  writing,  "  forgetting  the  things  which  are 
behind,"  and  showing  that  the  old  is  done  away  by  the  new. 

We  open  the  great  epistle  of  the  canon,  first  in  order  though 
fourth  in  time,  that  to  the  Eomans.  It  is  really  a  grand  spirit- 
ual summary.  It  depicts  man's  moral  character,  the  apostacy, 
universal  sinfulness,  and  utter  hopelessness  before  a  holy  God. 
Then  comes  the  work  of  sovereign  love ;  its  executor  Christ ; 
man's  access  to  it  by  faith  ;  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  law,  prophets, 
and  gospel  yield  their  vitalities  to  form  this  matchless  creed 
for  the  world.  But  granting  this,  is  there  any  reaching  back 
to  past  oracles  such  as  shows  he  is  not,  by  this  very  doctrino- 
spiritual  manifesto,  just  meaning  to  emancipate  the  world 
from  any  bondage  to  former  testimony  ?  Let  us  look.  Six- 
teen brief  chaptere,  with  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  verses, 
make  the  epistle ;  and  among  these  are  Bcveniy-four  inspired 
recognitions  of  the  ancient  books,  an  as  yet  unprecedented 
average  of  nearly  five  to  each  chapter;  and  what  is  most 
noticeable,  only  thirteen  of  the  number  are  not  direct,  full 
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lotations.  Mere  allusion  was  not  enough ;  the  literal  phrase 
oat  come  out  from  the  Law,  Psalms,  and  prophets,  and 
roUen  with  mightier  meaning,  serve  in  his  gigantic  argu- 
ent. 

Nearly  every  book  is  under  tribute  in  this  single  epistle,  as 
e  author  arrays  his  stupendous  witness  against  man  the 
tOBlate,  and  for  Jesus  Christ  the  propitiation. 
If  any  where  the  former  Scriptures  have  in  the  latter  pecu- 
ir  honor,  surely  it  is  here.  The  missive  throbs  with  pulsa- 
HiB  driven  through  it,  from  the  "  lively  oracles"  which  came 
am  men  moved  with  the  "  Holy  Ghost" 
The  two  letters  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  with  fifty-three 
msfers  from  the  '^  former  treatise"  or  testament,  Galatians 
kth  sixteen^  Ephesians  with  ten^  and  the  minor  epistles  in 
mt  that  proportion,  extend  the  evidence  that  later  inspira- 
in  was  as  an  outgrowth  or  complement  to  the  earlier.  Then 
imes  the  grand  Messiah  epistle — the  final  argument  of  inspi- 
ition  against  legality,  Judaism,  and  all  anti-Christ  forms 
f&ith.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  only  thirteen  brief 
^^ters  (and  three  hundred  and  three  verses),  we  count  with 
uprise  eighty-five  returns  to  the  former  covenant,  and  in 
lie  &med  eleventh  chapter  twenty-seven  of  these  are  traced. 
U  signatures  to  bank  notes  create  their  value,  so  this  epistle 
s  a  species  of  credit  signature  to  the  examplars  of  the  people 
f  God ;  it  certifies  tliem  to  the  posterity  of  faith.  No  single 
eetion  of  tlie  Kew  Testament  yet  met,  is  so  infused  and  fabri- 
ated  from  the  Old  as  this.  Its  great  thought,  salvation  by 
ittth  in  Christ  our  sacrifice — i.  e.  the  atonement,  the  very  life- 
[flnn  of  all  the  word  of  God, — ^is  made  most  dependent  upon 
he  old  covenant  So  that  if  the  atonement  is  the  vitality  of 
be  Christian  faith ;  that  faith  has  the  springs  to  its  life  in  that 
orenant. 

With  little  variation  from  these  enumerations,  James,  Peter, 
An,  and  Jude  fill  out  the  sacred  volume  to  the  Apocalypse. 
Bt  this  coronal  scroll,  this  jewelled  band  upon  the  awful  and 
Drious  "  volume  of  the  book,"  glows  in  singular  profusion 
th  gems  and  hues  from  former  authors.  Written  seven  or 
jht  years  after  all  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
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except  the  gospel  of  John,  which  was  a  few  months  or  a  year 
later  iu  date,  it  largely  exceeds  all  of  them  in  quotation  usage. 
Two  hundred  andforty-five  Old  Testament  recognitions  gleam 
on  the  reader  from  its  twenty-two  chapters.  The  book  might 
be  termed  the  chromatic  lens  of  Scripture,  gathering  rays  and 
hues  from  all  gone  before ;  projecting  them  in  an  image  of  inex- 
plicable form  and  beauty  upon  the  future.  We  doubt  if  any 
composition  is  known  to  man,  drawn  in  such  exquisite  filaments 
and  tintings  from  other  and  long  prior  composition.  The  Holy 
Ghost  in  that  authorahip  is  bidding  farewell  to  the  world ; 
taking  leave  of  a  ransomed  race  through  inspired  words,  and 
seems  to  traverse  the  whole  field  of  past  communications,  re- 
calling and  so  confirming  as  its  own  message,  each  separate 
portion.  Above  one  fourth  of  all  the  numerous  confirmations 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  found  in  the  New,  singolarij 
enrich  this  parting  message  to  man.  If  i^  is  inspired,  it  con- 
firms the  inspiration  of  all  that  went  before. 

What  now  shall  we  think  of  a  faith,  or  of  ordinances  which 
find  the  whole  Word  of  God  troublesome,  and  so  much  so, 
that  it  is  easier  to  reject  that  wholeness  of  the  Word  than  the 
favorite  opinion  ?    What  shall  we  think  of  a  piety  that  boasts 
its  rejection  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  or  that  finds  in  the 
Gospel  that  which  makes  the  Law  useless  ?    Can  any  man 
truly  love  one  part  of  the  Divine  word  while  rejecting  or  e?en 
dishonoring  any  other  part?     "The  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb,"  sung  before  the  throne,  is  the  song  of  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel.    If  disjoined  by  our  faith  here,  how  shall  they  be 
united  there  ?    The  Apocalypse,  as  shown,  reaches  in  singular 
carefulness  its  inspired  recognitions  to  each  portion  of  the 
divine  word,  and  so  makes  it  all  a  part  of  itself,  blending  all 
the  parts  into  one  message,  and  then  underwrites  the  whole 
with  the  dread  adjuration :  "If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these 
things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in 
this  book.    And  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words 
of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part 
out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  from  the 
things  which  are  written  in  this  book."     Rev.  xxii  :  18, 19. 
With  St.  Augustine  we  respond':  Novum  Testamenium  in  Vt- 
kre  latet :    Vetus  in  Novo  pateL 
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abt.  v.-christian  zeal. 

By  Rey.  Sxbxko  D.  Clabk,  Sunderland,  iCaesachuseits. 

« 18  ardor  of  feeling.  It  has  been  defined  ''a  passionate 
*  It  is  the  heart  on  fire — a  strong,  vehement  desire,  in- 
to a  fixed  determination  of  will  and  accordant  energy 
severance  of  action.  It  is  the  whole  soul  inflamed  in 
t  of  some  object,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  without  it. 
for  its  attainment  is  not  toil,  but  a  spontaneity.  Christ- 
il  is  the  soul  thus  infiamed  and  borne  on  by  a  rational, 
datless  impulse  or  spontaneity  of  sustained  action,  to- 
the  acquisition  of  an  object  connected  with  immortality 
edeming  mercy.  It  is  the  controlling  love  of  Christ  in 
iL  It  is  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  and  bearing  its  pre- 
Bmits.  It  is  making  the  salvation  of  man,  thereby 
ing  the  Saviour,  the  simple  end  of  life. 
istian  zeal,  then,  in  its  essentiality,  is  a  fervor  in  view  of 
ind  obligation,  of  sin  and  misery,  of  purity  and  blessed- 
f  Christ  and  redemption,  at  once  rational  and  passionate. 
le  spirit  of  humility  and  dependence,  and  yet  of  unco^- 
)le  determination.  Every  power  of  the  soul  is  wrought 
its  highest  capacity.    All  one's  effectiveness  is  brought 

it.  The  reason  energized  and  yet  directing,  the  heart 
ig,  the  will  resolved,  the  man  weak  in  himself,  and  strong 
1,  is  moved  on  in  his  course  of  moral  activity  resistlessly. 

the  Scriptures  speak  of  a  wrong  zeal  as  well  as  a  sound, 
fhl  zeal.  The  mind  may  bo  as  fully  roused,  and  the  will 
olutely  set  in  doing  evil  as  in  doing  good.  The  heart 
>nm  as  intensely  with  the  fires  of  hell  as  with  the  fires  of 
oly  Ghost.  Saul  sought  to  slay  the  Gibeonites  "in  his 
>  the  children  of  Israel  and  Judah."    Jehu  had  a  zeal 

was  but  the  fumes  of  pride  when  he  said  :  ^'  Come,  see 
al  for  the  Lord."    The  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  were 
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zealous  for  the  law  of  Moses.  The  zeal  of  the  Pharisees  led 
them  to  take  the  life  of  their  long-expected  Messiah.  Ani- 
mated by  similar  feelings,  James  and  John  were  ready  to  ask 
for  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  to  consume  those  declining 
to  entertain  their  Lord.  Paul,  before  his  conversion,  was  filled 
with  zeal  to  destroy  the  disciples  of  the  Nazarena  All  these 
are  instances  of  a  passionate  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  some  ob- 
ject, deemed,  by  those  who  felt  it,  desirable  ;  but  which  was, 
nevertheless,  not  a  zeal  kindled  by  inspiration  from  heaven, 
and  hence  wrong. 

Zeal  is  wrong,  either  because  the  feelings  or  motives  dictat- 
ing the  conduct  to  which  it  leads  are  wrong,  or  because  the 
object  at  which  it  aims  is  wrong,  or  because  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  pursued  is  wrong.  Paul  said  of  the  Jews:  "They 
have  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge."  Here 
the  object,  the  kingdom  of  God,  was  right,  but  the  feelings  and 
mode  with  which  it  was  sought  to  be  advanced  were  wrong. 

Kight  zeal  invariably  has  its  origin  in  love  to  Ood  and  holi- 
ness, in  a  regard  to  the  divine  law  and  devotion  to  the  caose 
of  Christ ;  and  is  always  directed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel 
Wrong  zeal  has  its  source  in  some  form  of  selfishness.  IVae,  it 
may  not  so  appear  to  him  who  is  actuated  by  it    The  heart's 
depravity  may  throw  such  a  mist  around  his  moral  perceptions, 
that  he  may  not  himself  be  conscious  of  its  real  well-spring. 
It  may  originate  in  covert  ambition,  love  of  domination,  envy, 
or  ill-will,  in  a  determination  to  compass  one's  ends  merely 
because  they  are  his  own  ends,  in  party-spirit  or  pride  of  opin- 
ion, sanctified  in  his  own  eyes.    False  zeal  may  have  ever  a 
more  benignant  origin — in  a  sense  of  natural  justice,  benevo- 
lence, humanity,  or  sympathy,  fired  by  self-emolument  and 
unillumcd  by  Gospel  discretion.    But  whatever  its  immediate 
source,  it  is  ever  the  outworking  of  some  element  of  the  selfish 
principle. 

Uence,  right  zeal  is  disinterested;  wrong  zeal  self-interested. 
Right  zeal  seeks  the  honor  of  God ;  wrong  zeal  the  honor  of 
self.  The  one  seeks  the  gratification  of  its  own  will ;  the  other, 
tlie  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will.  The  one  is  humble,  distrust- 
ful  of  self,  '*  poor  in  spirit ;"  the  other  proud,  8elf*confident. 
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he  latter  boasts  of  its  works  of  justice,  hnmanitj,  and  love, 
nd  piques  itself  on  its  own  consequence  in  the  progress  of 
irtne  and  the  world's  amelioration  ;  the  former  glories  alone 
I  the  grace  of  God,  exclaiming  in  the  courage  of  faith :  ^'  I 
in  do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening  me."  While 
Tong  zeal  is  sometimes  headstrong,  fiery,  regardless  of  conse- 
oences ;  and  sometimes  sly,  underhanded,  trickish,  artful,  as 
ircnmstances  or  natural  character  dictate  ;  right  zeal  is  wise, 
iatious,  feeling  its  way,  stepping  surely,  carefully  retaining 
'hat  it  gains,  but  ever  above-board,  noble,  magnanimous. 
he  one,  though  overflowing,  perhaps,  with  compassion  to  its 
>ecific  object,  often  disregards  the  feelings  of  those  who  stand 
1  its  way,  riding  over  them  with  as  little  mercy  as  the  war- 
orse  tramples  on  the  mangled  corpses  that  strew  the  battle- 
eld  ;  the  other,  in  its  most  impassioned  work,  glowing  and 
yftened  with  love,  is  thoughtful  and  kind,  would  not  need- 
wly  cause  the  slightest  vibration  of  pain  ;  even  itself  feeling 
16  wounds  it  sometimes  in  duty  inflicts.  The  one,  in  its 
roosed  moments,  is  like  the  sun  shining  in  its  venial  strength, 
waking  the  earth  to  beauty ;  the  other,  like  the  hurricane, 
eeolates  wherever  it  goes. 

Hence,  while  the  one  is  cruel  as  the  Inquisition,  the  other  is 
erene  and  mild  as  angelic  ardor.  Wrong  zeal  can  go  forth 
nth  Mohammed  to  conquer  the  nations  to  the  faith  of  Islam- 
sra,  can  butcher  and  burn  and  ravage,  leaving  desolation. 
Hood  and  anguish,  tears  and  groans  in  its  train ;  right  zeal 
;oes  forth  with  Carey,  and  Swartz,  and  Martyn,  and  Brainerd, 
md  Harriet  Newel,  and  Mrs.  Judson  ;  carrying  the  Gospel  of 
leace  to  the  benighted ;  kindling  in  hearts  unused  to  praise 
he  sweet  song  of  Christian  joy  ;  spreading  the  beauties  of  the 
ainbow  over  regions  darkened  with  reeking  corruption  ;  purg- 
Dg  habitations  of  cruelty,  and  filling  them  with  the  sunshine 
>f  redeeming  mercy.  The  one  vindicates  its  opinions  with  the 
ixe,  the  faggot,  imprisonment  and  torture — deeds  of  woe  which 
oake  even  selfish  humanity  weep,  and  promotes  its  interests 
)j  sneers,  bitter  words  and  denunciations.  Tlie  other  sits  en- 
hroned  on  the  calm  summit  of  reason  and  love,  and  issues  in- 
tructions  radiant  with  its  own  heavenly  light,  attended  by  the 
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Spirit's  nnseoD,  but  subduing  power.  Tlie  one  stands  beside 
Kero  and  Domitian,  Laud  and  the  bloody  Mary,  and  smiles  at 
the  butchery,  the  streams  of  Protestant  blood,  and  the  shrieln 
of  anguish  which  forever  stamp  with  infamy  and  the  corse  of 
Gk)d  St  Bartliolomew's  day.  The  other  sits  in  the  study  of 
Augustine,  of  Calvin,  of  Edwards,  in  the  prison  with  Baxter, 
and  ^Hhe  mighty  dreamer'' so  skilfully  embodying  the  subtle 
workings  of  Christian  experience  in  his  "Pilgrim's  Progress ;" 
it  rejoices  in  all  the  good  which  these  giants  of  thought  and 
consecrated  imagination  and  theological  lore  achieved ;  and 
it  leaps  for  joy  over  the  revival  scenes  of  Korthampton,  and 
tlie  wide-spreading  results  of  Whitefield's  labors. 

Eight  zeal  is  guided  by  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  their 
symmetrical  proportions — by  correct  views  of  God's  character, 
of  his  requirements,  of  his  purposes  and  providences,  of  man, 
his  ruin  and  his  responsibilities — truths  that  shine  along  every 
pathway  of  life, — is  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  is  wise  as  a 
serpent  and  harmless  as  a  dove ;  and  moves  forward  with  effect, 
leaving  verdure  and  flowers  springing  up  in  its  footsteps. 
Wrong  zeal  is  guided  by  some  one  truth  or  duty,  while  others 
are  disregarded,  or  perhaps  by  a  mere  blind  impression  of 
duty ;  and  hence  though  active,  energetic,  full  of  fire,  some- 
times hits,  but  often  misses ;  it  is  like  a  loaded  wain  driven 
furiously  on,  sometimes  in  the  path,  but  more  frequently  out 
of  it,  rushing  on  over  stones  and  rocks  and  logs,  jolting,  creak* 
ing,  bounding,  till  dashed  and  broken,  its  fragments  are  strown 
along  its  path,  and  the  object  for  which  it  started  in  such  good 
earnest,  is  lost. 

Right  zeal  enlists  in  its  service  all  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
suitably  and  equably  excites  all  its  tendencies  and  susceptibili* 
ties ;  so  that  the  whole  mental  organism  is  well  balanced,  all 
its  parts  being  poised  and  regulated  by  love.  It  works  like  the 
summer  heat,  hidden  and  noiseless,  yet  irresistibly  diflfusing 
itself  through  field,  and  wood,  and  meadow,  covering  the  whole 
with  freshness  and  bloom.  Wrong  zeal,  with  but  half  the 
mind  in  action,  or  swayed  by  some  prejudice  or  passion,  led  on 
by  some  object  or  interest  magnified  out  of  its  true  proportion, 
or  frenzied  with  some  side  issue,  pulls  vigorously  at  some  one 
string  in  the  network  of  society,  which,  by  the  eflTort,  soon 
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becomes  snarled  and  kinked,  and  the  more  it  is  pulled  and 
jerked,  the  worse  it  is.  Fit  illustration  this  of  our  modem  unr 
ehrisiian  reformers,  who  would  unwind  the  skein  of  society  to 
rewind  it  on  better  principles ;  but  the  only  result  of  their  un* 
skilful  handling  is  to  entangle  it  worse  than  before,  and  the 
more  earnestly  they  | work  the  more  entangled  it  becomes. 

The  difficulty  is  not,  that  he  who  is  actuated  by  this  wrong 
zeal  has  not  strength  of  feeling  enough,  resolution  enough,  or 
energy  enough  ;  the  trouble  is,  selfishness,  in  some  of  its  subtle 
forms — pride,  ambition,  envy,  party-spirit,  or  self-love,  con- 
trols ;  or  for  want  of  Oospel  knowledge  he  aims  at  some  chi* 
merical  object,  or  pursues  it  by  unscriptural  means ;  and  thus 
lie  wlio,  perhaps,  has  some  ill-defined  intention  of  being  an 
angel  of  mercy,  becomes  one  of  those  seemingly  reckless  beings 
who  scatter  around  them  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death. 

Wrong  zeal  is  therefore  always  disastrous,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  both  to  the  church  and  to  society.  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  worst  of  evils.  Blood  and  havoc,  desolation  and 
misery,  present  or  prospective,  have  marked  its  footsteps.  His- 
tory  assures  us  that  aside  from  the  general  cause,  native  de- 
pravity,  it  has  made  more  infidels  than  any  one  cause ;  forged 
more  weapons  against  the  church  than  any  other  agency.  Its 
history  has  never  been  fully  written,  but  when  it  is,  it  will 
constitute  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  of  human  conduct.  On 
the  other  hand,  right  zeal  is  good  and  only  good — ^good  in 
itself  and  good  in  its  influences.  It  is  that  fire  of  love  which 
identifies  us  with  Christ,  makes  ns  one  with  him  as  he  is  one 
with  the  Father — one  in  afl'ection,  one  in  desire,  one  in  pur- 
pose and  moral  action.  While  wrong  zeal,  in  its  essentiality,  is 
grovelling,  revolving,  like  a  slave  in  the  treadmill,  around  the 
little  point,  self;  true  zeal  is  the  glory  of  our  natures,  that  which 
refines  and  dignifies,  that  which  it  is  the  great  end  of  our  exist- 
ence to  exercise.  It  alike  honors  God  and  exalts  ourselves, 
fastening  us  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  rendering  us  lights 
amid  the  darkness  of  this  apostate  world.  While  it  reproves 
sin,  it  awakens  the  songs  of  joy  and  praise. 

It  is  consequently  of  vast  moment  that  we  have  the  one  and 
avoid  the  other.    To  this  end  we  must  carefully  discriminate 

20 
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between  the  two,  clearly  understand  the  marks  by  which  they 
are  distinguished,  both  in  their  elements  and  manifestations. 
Otherwise  we  shall  be  exceedingly  liable  to  be  imposed  npon 
by  the  exceeding  subtlety  of  the  selfish  principle,  often  tresr 
cberonsly  coloring  our  thonghts,  shaping  our  motives,  leading 
the  undisceming  to  regard  both  the  true  and  tlie  fake,  in 
their  elementary  principles,  as  blending  harmoniously  like  the 
rays  of  light ;'  and  thus  obscuring  the  great  fact,  that  in  their 
natures  and  developments,  the  difference  between  them  is  im- 
measurable— the  one  working  with  God,  the  other  with  the 
enemy  of  all  good — the  one  leading  to  heaven,  the  other  to 
perdition. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  should  also  awaken  caution  on  this 
point.  The  human  mind  is  in  a  ferment;  mankind  are  in 
motion.  The  slumbers  of  the  past  are  breaking ;  quietism  in 
religion  is  passing  away.  Demosthenes'  three  great  requbites 
^  of  oratory — **  action,  action,  action,"  is  seemingly  the  motto  of 
the  moral  workers  of  the  times.  Vices,  immoralities,  and 
crimes  are  attacked  with  an  unsparing  hand.  The  belief  is 
wide-spread  that  these  cannot  be  removed  without  direct 
effort.  The  wrongs  of  society  and  the  defects  of  the  church 
are  seen  ;  and  there  is  a  determination  to  work  their  purifica- 
tion. The  reformer  has  arisen  in  his  might,  and,  like  the  icono- 
clast, is  dealing  his  blows  around  him.  The  spirit  of  missions 
is  reviving.  The  promises  relative  to  the  final  triumphs  of 
Christianity  are  viewed  with  fresh  interest.  Many  think  they 
already  discover  through  the  murky  atmosphere  the  moniing- 
star  of  the  latter-day  glory.  It  is  a  common  conviction  that 
the  signs  of  the  times  demand  new  moral  enterprises,  more 
vigorous  effort ;  that  there  must  be  a  better  spirit  in  the  church 
to  bring  about,  and  harmonize  with,  the  spirit  of  the  better 
times  coming.  There  is  much  high  endeavor,  not  a  little  en- 
thusiasm, and  perhaps  some  fanaticism.  This  waking  up  of 
the  moral  elements  is  hopeful.  We  would  by  no  means  check 
the  fervid  wheels  of  moral  and  spiritual  progress.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  desire  to  see  the  activity  of  the  age  spreading  and 
deepening  till  every  member  in  our  churches  shall  feel  the 
energies  of  his  soul  stirred  to  their  utmost  capacity.     But  we 
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may  not  take  dnyas  for  gold ;  the  appearance  of  spiritual  in* 
terest  for  the  reality  of  it.  As  moral  activity  may  have  a 
wrong  basis  and  a  wrong  spirit  as  well  as  a  right  basis  and  a 
right  spirit,  we  must  search  to  the  bottom  the  ground  of  our 
activity — the  spirit  of  our  enterprises,  remembering  that  in  the 
view  of  the  heart-searching  Jehovah  action  in  itself  is  nothing, 
the  spirit  of  action  every  thing.  That  effort  which  is  animated 
and  informed  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  the  only  instrumental 
power  which  is  to  bring  the  nations  under  his  dominion. 
Hence,  amid  the  general  stir  and  waking  up  of  the  moral  ele- 
ments, especially  while  there  is  the  appearance  of  much  that 
is  desirable  and  yet  questionable,  the  necessity  of  discriminate 
ing  between  true  and  false  zeal.  We  may  not  thoughtlessly 
abandon  ourselves  to  the  roll  of  the  tide  that  is  sweeping  around 
us.  Our  motto  should  be,  *^  Act,  and  act  with  earnestness,  but 
act  with  forethought."  Never  was  there  an  age  demanding 
more  self-examination,  more  steadiness  and  depth  of  view, 
more  searching  into  the  spirit  of  action,  than  the  present.  Fail- 
ing here,  we  shall  become  devastators  rather  than  benefactors 
of  society — corrupters  rather  than  purifiers  of  the  church.  Our 
zeal  must  originate  in,  and  be  sustained  by,  symmetrical  views 
of  Scriptural  truth. 

Let  it  be  ineffaceably  impressed,  that  to  the  sustenance  of  true 
Christian  zeal,  there  must  be  thorough  apprehension  of  those 
truths  that  lie  deep  in  the  systems  both  of  moral  government 
and  redemption,  which,  coming  up  before  us  at  every  turn  of 
life,  form  the  motive  power  of  all  accountable  actions ;  thus 
the  universal  and  special  providence  of  God,  his  immutability 
in  purpose  and  in  law,  his  glory  as  the  ultimate  end  of  being, 
the  nnchangeableness  of  obligation  and  of  absolute  dependence, 
the  total  depravity  of  man  and  its  hatefulness  to  Ood,  regene* 
ration  by  the  Spirit,  justification  alone  by  the  vicarious  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  the  unalterable  conditions  of  salvation  an(^  the 
eternal  woe  of  those  who  reject  them — all  are  of  incalculable 
moment  These  principles,  Ijing  at  the  foundation  of  the 
gospel  scheme,  strike  their  influence  tlirongh  the  whole; 
guiding  and  prompting  to  all  specific  acts,  they  constitute  the 
fuel  of  sustained  Christian  activity,  tirelessly  moving  onward 
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over  the  yaried  obstacles  of  bnman  corruption.  With  these 
in  view  we  never  find  time  for  sloth  or  procrastination.  Witli- 
ont  them  the  flame  will  be  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  flicker,  or 
rage  into  fanaticism.  Altogether  nnscriptnral  and  abeardis 
the  idea  that  earnest  and  steadfast  activity  in  the  canse  of  re- 
demption  and  man^s  amelioration  can  be  kept  alive  withoot 
clear  discriminating  knowledge  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Rev- 
elation. All  moral  enterprises  undertaken  withont  theiD| 
thongh  they  may  for  a  time  succeed,  will  ultimately  fail.  Hit 
vital  principles  of  the  Oospel  can  alone  nerve  us  with  soflScieot 
energy,  inspire  that  unfaltering  purpose,  incite  to  that  enda^ 
ing  activity,  which  the  world's  regeneration  demands.  While 
such  men  as  Theodore  Parker,  who  has  just  gbne  to  his  sad 
reckoning  for  high  talents  perverted,  and  others  with  a  variety 
of  religious  creeds  and  no  creeds,  are  cherishing  and  propa- 
gating a  zeal  for  human  improvement  kindled  at  the  fires  of 
human  sympathy.  Christians  should  make  it  their  special  con- 
cem  to  evince  a  zeal  kindled  by  divine  truth,  attended  and 
illumed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  latter  should  surpass  im- 
measurably the  former  in  their  earnestness  for  man's  welfare, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual;  and  would  they  but  do  it,  the 
world  would  sooner  learn  the  vast  superiority  of  true  zeal  over 
all  its  counterfeits.  The  supineness  of  those  professedly  resting 
on  the  Bible,  and  accepting  Christ  as  their  king  in  works  of 
,  philanthropy  and  holiness,  gives  the  false  zealots  of  the  times 
their  chief  power. 

Our  obligations  to  exercise  true  Christian  zeal  are  (herefore 
woithy  of  very  serious  consideration.  Its  nature  being  such  as 
we  have  represented,  absorbing  the  interests  of  the  soul  and 
controlling  it;  its  ennobling  and  far-reaching  influences  on 
ourselves  and  the  world  ;  its  origin  in  the  heart  of  divine  love, 
and  its  aspirations,  not  only  itself  soaring  to  the  sky,  but  en* 
deavoring  to  alhire  the  world  thither  also— all  show  that  our 
obligations  personally  to  exercise  it  are  immense.  A  voice 
ftom  the  throne,  and  a  voice  from  within,  alike  impose  it  upon 
us. 

The  first  ground  of  our  obligation  lies  in  the  fact,  that  Christ 
evinced  zeal  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  atonementi  and  in 
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eBtabliahing  the  throne  to  Which  he  was  appointed.  When  he 
eaine  to  his  own,  and  they  refused  to  receive  him  as  Lord ;  when 
he  *^  entered  the  temple  built  and  adorned  as  a  sjmbol  of  his 
church  purchased  with  his  own  blood,  and  found  it  desecrated 
by  those  who  would  make  a  gain  of  godliness,"  his  love  to  his 
Father,  and  his  indignation  against  those  defiling  that  holy 
place,  kindled  to  a  blaze.  He  could  not  endure  their  polluting 
presence;  and  he  drove  them  from  the  sacred  inclosure  with 
snob  violence  that  they  who  saw  this  fearful  manifestation  of 
his  holiness,  applied  to  him  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  ^  The 
seal  of  thine^ house  hath  eaten  me  up."  A  righteous  eutha- 
siasm  inspired  him,  and  nothing  could  stand  before  it.  All 
fled  as  if  driven  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace.  His  soul  glowing 
with  the  calm,  but  all-engrossing  emotions  of  Deity,  would  not 
be  satisfied  without  the  cleansing  of  that  house  which  was  ap* 
pointed  as  his  own  abode. 

The  same  strength  of  feeling  hurried  him  on  to  the  comple* 
tion  of  his  great  work,  the  ofiering  up  of  himself  on  the  cross. 
**  I  have,"  he  says,  "  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how 
am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished."  This  opening  the 
way  for  the  display  of  divine  mercy,  this  revelation  of  the 
highest  glory  of  the  divine  character,  this  restoration  of  the 
mined  to  holiness,  was  a  work  so  marvellous,  so  transcendently 
glorious  to  Ood  and  beneficent  to  man,  that  it  became  the  mas- 
ter passion  of  the  Redeemer's  soul  to  efiect  it.  He  could  not 
be  checked  or  staid  in  his  course  till  it  was  done. 

"  That  flame  which  lights  an  angeVs  eje. 
Burned  brightly — blessed  charity.'* 

He  panted  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  in  souls 
redeemed.  Would  that  his  professed  followers  felt  but  half 
the  desire  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  his  redemption,  that  he 
felt  to  endure  the  anguish  of  procuring  it. 

Tliat  we  are  under  obligation  to  feel  the  same  we  need  not 
linger  to  prove.  For  Christ's  zeal  was  peculiarly  the  result  of 
all  the  divine  attributes  combined,  the.  highest  manifestation 
of  the  divine  character,  the  meeting  of  all  the  rays  of  the 
divine  excellencies  in  action,  the  blazing  forth  of  the  divine 
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nature  in  favor  of  righteousness  and  in  aversion  to  sin.  The 
like  zeal,  the  like  concentration  of  all  the  holj  activities  of  the 
soni,  is  peculiarly  our  duty  as  the  professed  followers  of  Clirist 
It  is  thus,  and  only  thus,  that  we  harmonize  with  hini,  desire 
what  he  desires,  and  with  the  same  intensity  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  our  capacities.  Indeed,  this  Christ-like  zeal— 
this  heart-burning  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  salvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  to  check  sin  and  thwart  its  designs,  is  the 
noblest  activity  of  the  mind,  inspired  by  the  noblest  principlee. 
It  is  the  going  forth  of  all  that  is  divine  in  the  renewed  heart 
If,  therefore,  wo  only  have  regard  to  the  true  dignity  of  our 
natures,  we  shall  endeavor  to  exercise  it. 

Tlie  second  ground  of  obligation  is  man's  capacity  for  die 
most  impassioned  feelings  and  desires.  We  have  seen  the 
passion  of  anger  overmastering  the  reason,  deadening  every 
moral  sensibility,  driving  away  every  kindly  affection,  even 
burning  with  madness,  and  causing  the  heart  to  boil  like  a 
cauldron ;  thus  evincing  the  amazing  capabilities  of  man  hr 
strength  of  passion.  Eevenge  will  work  for  years,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  savage,  inducing  him  to  devise  every  means, 
endure  any  hardship,  suffer  any  privation,  in  order  to  its  fiend- 
ish gratification.  The  military  chieftain  is  sometimes  wrought 
up  to  an  enthusiasm  of  feeling  and  energy  of  purpose,  which 
carries  him  without  quailing  up  to  the  very  moutli  of  the  bat- 
tery belching  forth  its  iron  hail,  cutting  down  his  ranks  as  the 
mower's  scythe  the  grass.  An  entire  detachment  of  soldiers, 
sent  on  some  desperate  charge,  will  rush  between  blazing  lines 
of  artillery  where  they  can  expect  nothing  but  mangled  limbs 
or  instant  death ;  or  will  stand  to  be  shot  down  with  an  intrepid 
bravery,  which  is  the  result  of  a  passionate  determination, 
assuming  the  form  of  coolness,  and  which  no  personal  torture 
can  shake.  It  is  not  indifference  to  pain  or  toil  which  enables 
them  thus  to  do  or  dare,  but  the  roused-up  spirit  prepared  to 
act  and  to  suffer 

We  have  the  like  manifestation  of  human  passion,  when  the 
mind  is  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  property  or  fame.  It  be- 
comes engrossed  with  its  object,  which  is  pursued  with  an 
ardor,  a  resolution,  and  perseverance  that  will  not  cool  or  ^ve 
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07er.    All  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  pat  in  reqnieition 
to  secure  it.    Death  aeems  preferable  to  failure ;  and  bence^ 
when  success  crowns  not  one^s  efforts,  the  reason  sometimeB 
reels,  and  he  prefers  stranglincc  to  life — a  sentiment  embodied 
in  the  youthful  motto  of  Dr.  WiUiam  Bobertson — "  Vita  sine 
Uteris  mors  est ;"  indicating  his  absorbing  passion  for  literary 
treasures.    We  have  seen  the  feeble  mother  toih'ng  and  weary- 
ing herself  for  days  and  nights,  unmindful  of  her  own  weak- 
ness and  pains,  in  solicitude  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  her 
babe  cheerfully  expending  her  life  for  the  sake  of  prolonging 
a  life  dearer  than  her  own.    We  have  seen  the  father,  to 
rescue  his  child  from  the  flames,  from  a  watery  grave,  or  the 
butchery  of  savage  foes,  perform  acts  of  daring  and  feats  of 
strength,  which  seemingly  surpass  all   human  capabilitiea 
We  have  seen  the  confessor  of  the  Gospel  confronting  opposi- 
tion most  painful  to  bear,  meeting  threatened  imprisonment 
and  death  with  a  persistent  courage  which  neither  racks  nor 
stocks  could  intimidate.    We  have  seen  the  martyr  bidding 
defiance  to  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  encountering  the 
flames,  or  the  fangs  of  wild  beasts,  without  fear,  even  with  ex- 
ultation, counting  it  all  joy  that  he  was  worthy  to  suffer  for 
Christ     We  have  seen  the  young  man  and  woman  delicately 
trained,  glowing  with  love  to  spread  the  salvation  pf  the  Gospel 
which  tilled  their  own  bounding  hearts  with  joy,  dash  the  fair 
prospects  of  ease  and  fame  bursting  upon  them  in  their  native 
land,  tear  themselves  away  from  childhood's  "  sweet  home," 
break  the  tenderest  ties  of  affection,  of  endeared  and  reflned 
society,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  far  distant  regions  and  in  un- 
healthy climes,  amid  wild  and  barbarous  men,  for  the  sake  of 
publishing  the  glad  tidings  of  redeeming  grace  to  those  who, 
for  this  deed  of  love,  might  take  their  lives. 

Bnt  in  proof  that  God  has  endowed  man  with  vast  capacities 
of  feeling,  emotion,  will,  purpose,  wo  need  not  fix  our  eyes  alone 
on  the  strength  of  passion  in  others.  We  ourselves  are  con- 
scious of  possessing  the  same  moral  elements.  We  have  felt 
onr  own  souls  stirring  with  a  mighty  energy,  even  agitated  till 
tliey  shook  our  whole  frames ;  we  have  felt  our  hearts  glowing 
within  like  a  furnace,  swelling  and  heaving  till  it  seemed  they 
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wonld  burst ;  we  have  been  conscions  of  conflicting  emotions 
and  desires,  strong  and  wild  as  the  sea  in  a  stoma ;  we  hare 
felt  onr  souls  sinking  within  ns  nnder  the  pressure  of  ove^ 
whelming  affliction  till  they  seemed  crushed,  and  then  again 
erecting  themselves  for  some  gigantic  enterprise,  putting  on 
strength  as  though  they  could  wrestle  with  the  very  elements 
and  overcome  them. 

Thus  we  have  abundant  testimony,  both  within  and  withont, 
that  there  is  no  undertaking,  no  hardship,  no  suffering,  no  to^ 
ture,  no  form  of  violent  or  lingering  death,  which  the  human 
heart,  when  roused  and  braced,  dare  not  encounter,  will  not 
even  bear  one  through  exultingly. 

Now  for  what  were  all  these  powerfnl  sensibilities  given  nst 
Onr  Creator  had  some  design  in  kindling  these  fires  in  the  sonL 
What  was  tliat  design  ?  Surely  if  these  susceptibilities  were 
only  intended  to  glow  with  revenge  and  hate,  to  dilate  with 
pride  and  ambition,  to  canker  with  envy,  to  inflate  us  with 
vanity  and  self-estimation,  or  to  agitate  us  with  those  feverish 
emotions  which  actuate  half  the  world,  and  toss  them  as  roll 
the  tempestuous  waves,  it  were  a  useless  expenditure  of  crea- 
tive power ;  nay,  woree,  it  were  to  qualify  us  to  become  the 
devastators  of  society.  But  ah!  this  vast  capacity  of  emotion, 
affection,  will,  was  given  us  for  the  noblest  purposes — it  was 
designed  as  the  soil  in  which  Christian  zeal  might  take  root, 
and  work,  and  thrive  for  the  world's  redemption — that  we 
might  be  filled  with  those  loftiest  emotions  and  sublimest  aa> 
pirations  which  are  fitted  to  bear  us  on  in  the  service  of  Christ 
amid  the  severest  difficulties ;  to  nerve  us  to  tread  those  thorny 
paths  which  lacerate  even  to  torture  the  susceptible  spirit,  and 
energize  us  to  encounter  enemies  the  bitterest,  the  most  virn- 
lent  that  earth  or  even  hell  can  raise.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  high  achievements — achievements  which  Christ 
has  made  it  our  duty  to  accomplish  in  his  name,  this  capacity 
of  strong,  all-controlling  emotion  is  just  what  we  need.  When 
filled  with  holy  affections,  what  will  it  not  inspirit  us,  with 
God's  help,  to  perform !  It  will  urge  us  forward  in  the  path 
of  duty  as  irresistibly  as  the  force  which  moves  the  earth  on 
its  axis,  bringing  day  and  night  with  unfaltering  certainty.  It 
will  work  incessantly  as  the  steam  that  works  the  engine,  ren- 
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dering  ns  ^ery-day  ChristiaDs,  iDducing  us  to  sow  beeide  all 
waters,  to  shed  around  us  the  sweet  dews  of  Christ's  love,  to 
make  home  and  its  surroundings  a  garden  of  rich  perfume; 
as  well  as  to  become  messengers  of  love  to  carry  salvation  to 
distant  regions,  diifusing  the  verdure  and  loveliness  of  spring 
over  every  moral  desert  which  disfigures  our  earth. 

Kow  since  this  capacity,  when  occupied  with  holy  affections, 
qualifies  us  for  this  highest  work,  and  since  it  was  designed  by 
oar  Creator  for  this  very  purpose,  it  becomes  our  indispensable 
duty  to  employ  it  thus,  and  to  employ  it  in  no  other  way.  It 
should  not  be  filled  with  affections  centred  on  self,  but  on  God« 
It  should  not  glow  with  anger,  but  with  love  to  Christ  and 
holy  indignation  against  sin.  It  should  not  swell  with  pride, 
but  with  the  glorious  hope  of  the  Gospel ;  not  corrode  with 
envy  and  jealousy,  but  glow  with  a  genial  regard  for  man  in  hia 
trials  and  sorrows ;  not  heave  with  aspirations  for  worldly  gain 
or  renown,  but  with  aspirations  to  become  rich  in  good  works, 
ind  to  save  the  souls  of  the  wretched.  When  our  power  of 
strong  emotions  is  thus  employed,  we  shall  be  Christlike  in 
activity  and  usefulness  here,  and  fitted,  when  the  present  scene 
is  over,  to  bum  with  seraphic  love  and  to  join  in  immortal  hal- 
lelujahs before  the  throne.  Then,  indeed,  our  capacities  for 
enrapturing  emotion  and  the  resistless  energies  of  zeal  will  find 
their  full  activity,  demonstrating  that  we  were  made  for  a 
higher  sphere  of  service — the  unending  beatitudes  of  the  divine 
presence. 

In  the  third  place,  this  high  state  of  emotion,  affection,  and 
will,  constituting  Christian  zeal,  is  the  normal  state  of  the  soul. 
God  made  us  for  a  certain  end,  to  occupy  a  certain  niche  in 
the  great  temple  of  intelligent  existence.  lie  gave  us  just  the 
capacities  and  tendencies  we  need ;  all  have  offices  to  fill — 
work  to  do;  otherwise  some  are  useless,  made  for  no  valuable 
purpose  —  a  supposition  impeaching  alike  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  our  Creator.  But  to  suppose  we  possess  any  degree 
of  power  not  employed,  nor  intended  to  be  employed,  the  re- 
sult is  the  same — a  useless  power  is  equally  imparted.  But 
the  soul  was  constituted  not  only  for  activity,  but  for  specific 
activity.    We  were  to  glorify  God,  to  love  aud  obey  him— to 
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be  onrselves  holy,  and  to  promote  the  holincSs  of  others.  It  is 
not  then  enough  to  saj  that  the  human  mind  was  made  for  the 
highest  activity,  but  for  the  highest  holy  activity.  The  divine 
service  is  its  appropriate  sphere.  When,  therefore,  all  the  ca- 
pacities and  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  are  excited  or  drawn 
out  in  their  full  energies  towards  God  and  the  honor  of  his 
name,  the  mind  is  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  created  to  exist 
The  divine  ideal  of  the  human  soul  before  the  creative  fiat 
was  spoken,  is  realized.  When  a  machine,  with  its  several 
wheels  and  cogs,  bands  and  springs,  all  occupying  their  proper 
position,  and  whirling  with  their  proper  motion,  is  producing 
the  finished  fabric,  the  machine  is  answering  the  end  of  the 
inventor.  When  the  muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  body, 
all  its  secretions  and  functions,  are  in  full  action,  it  is  in  a 
healthful  or  normal  condition.  So  with  the  human  mind, 
when  all  its  wheels  and  springs  are  working  in  the  fervor  of 
their  power,  are  animated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  suffhsed 
with  holy  love,  the  organism  is  moving  in  its  perfection ;  it  is 
in  its  normal  state. 

Tliis  completeness  of  mental  and  moral  activity  accords  with 
our  conception  of  angels.  They  are  the  personifications  of 
spiritual  energies,  moving  like  flames  of  fire.  They  are  cum- 
bered with  no  dormant  faculties.  Holy  love,  rising  with  an 
intense  fiame  in  the  very  centre  of  their  being,  and  controlling 
the  whole,  moves  all  their  powers  and  moral  proclivities  in  the 
direction  of  duty.  We  can  conceive  of  nothing  less  than  this 
profoundest  activity  as  constituting  their  normal  state;  for  to 
suppose  them  less  vitally  energetic  than  their  capacities  allow, 
would  destroy  at  once  that  idea  of  purity  and  exaltation  which 
we  attach  to  angelic  existence. 

The  same  elevated  conception  is  also  our  idea  of  the  glories 
and  immunities  of  the  human  soul  when  separated  from  the 
body.  We  conceive  of  it  as  free,  buoyant,  springing,  from  its 
prison  in  all  the  living  energy  of  its  nature,  no  clog  weighing 
it  down,  no  impediment  hindering  its  movements.  It  is  tliis 
conception  of  the  souFs  inherent  life,  its  capacity  for  spontane- 
ous and  tireless  action  when  freed  from  the  body,  which| 
sometimes,  when  we  feel  the  workings  of  heaven-bora  powers 
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within  TI8,  the  aspirations  of  nnntterable  thonglits,  the  fine  deli- 
cacy of  emotions  too  etherial  for  a  lodgment  in  this  gross  dwell- 
ing of  clay,  when  the  sonl  seems  shackled,  even  entombed  in 
the  body,  the  organs  of  speech  but  the  mockery  of  imple- 
ments to  express  what  is  yearning  for  expression,  and  jet  can- 
not find  development — inspires  ns  with  undefined  longings  to 
break  from  onr  confinement  within  the  walls  of  the  body,  that 
oar  freed  spirits  may  act  with  all  their  native  vigor,  soaring  as 
flames  of  fire  on  angels'  wings  and  with  angelic  ardor.  To 
attain  this  spontaneous  and  glorious  activity  we  instinctively 
desire  as  the  perfection  of  our  being ;  and  these  deepest  long- 
ings of  our  natures  can  never  be  satisfied  without  attaining,  or 
die  prospect  of  attaining  it.  Tlie  thought  of  remaining  as  we 
tre,  bonnd  down  by  sin  and  flesh  forever,  would  be  most 
oppressive. 

Besides,  whom  do  we  regard  as  the  model  man  in  the 
ehnrch,  or  in  society  ?     Him  who  is  putting  forth,  in  full,  the 
energies  of  his  entire  being.    To  satisfy  our  sense  of  right, 
judging  of  the  conduct  of  others,  it  is  by  no  means  enough 
that  they  are  thus  energetic  in  amassing  wealth,  in  promoting 
political  or  social  improvements,  in  cultivating  science,  litera- 
tare,  or  art;  all  their  eflSciency  must  be  exerted  in  the  service 
of  holiness  or  of  redeeming  mercy.     It  is  only  such  men  as 
Baxter,  Whitefield,  Nettleton,  and  Harlan  Page,  men  who  ap- 
proximate, in  spirituality  and  purity,  the  sinless  man,  Christ 
Jesus,  and  who  are  ever  struggling  for  a  closer  and  closer  re- 
•emblance  to  that  brightest  ideal  of  human  perfection,  that 
receive  onr  highest  approbation  ;  even  they  fail  to  receive 
It  entirely,  because  we  are   constantly  discovering  in  them 
tome  shades  of  selfishness,  some  languor  in  religious  zeal. 

Our  consciences  demand  the  same  earnest  spirit  and  con- 
duct in  ourselves.     We  carry  with  us  the  living  conviction 
tbat  all  the  powers  which  God  has  given  ns  ought  to  be  em- 
pJojed  in  his  service,  and  that  to  their  utmost  capacity.    For 
tbe    least  coldness,  supineness,   or  formality,  we  feel   con- 
demned.     We  may,  indeed,  become  encased  in  self- right- 
eousness, or  frozen  in  stupidity,  and  justify  ourselves  in  ex- 
ceedingly defective  conduct.     But  even  in  such  cases,  we  in 
some  way  convince  ourselves  that  we  are  doing  all  we  can  for 
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Christ  in  the  circDmstances ;  otherwise,  onr  oonscienccs  trouble 
US.  They  demand  the  glow  of  the  whole  sonl — tlie  kindling 
of  all  its  fires,  else  thej  compel  us  to  hear  their  condemning 
voice.  TIius  this  fervor,  denominated  Christian  zeal,  is  alike 
the  dictate  of  our  reason,  of  our  hearts  and  oar  cooaciencei, 
both  in  respect  to  ourselves  and  to  others. 

All  sin  inevitably  hinders  the  movement  of  the  mental  o^ 
ganism.  It  is  in  the  soul  like  gravel  in  the  eje,  fretting  its 
muscles  and  integuments,  destroying  or  impairing  vision.  It 
is  like  the  blood  infused  on  the  brain,  paralyzing  or  benumb- 
ing parts,  or  the  whole  frame.  Tims  sin  cannot  fail  to  throw 
the  soul  from  its  normal  state — to  cripple  or  weaken  its  pow- 
ers. To  indulge  the  settled  slumbers  of  any  moral  suscepti- 
bility must  be  offensive  to  God,  because  the  soul  is  not  then  in 
the  state  in  which  it  was  constituted  to  exist.  As  it  came 
forth  from  its  Maker's  hand,  and  moved  according  to  its  laws, 
every  part  in  full  play,  stretching  upward  toward  the  throne 
in  holy  aspirations,  and  exulting  in  the  joy  of  obedience,  he 
pronounced  it  very  good.  As  he  now  sees  it  under  the  paraly- 
sis of  sin,  its  parts  in  conflict  and  jarring  in  their  motion, 
the  whole  hal'ting  and  laboring  on  in  its  revolutions,  be  can 
no  longer  be  pleased  with  it.  It  is  like  the  dwarfed  tree,  bent 
and  twisted  and  misshapen  by  excrescences,  instead  of  tLe 
well-proportioned  oak,  with  its  crown  of  branches  and  foliage 
towering  in  its  princely  grandeur.  It  is  like  the  stately  edi- 
fice with  its  timbers  wrenched,  its  roof  cracked,  its  walb 
yawning,  standing  beside  the  magnificent  temple  rising  in  the 
symmetry  of  its  proportion  and  the  beauty  of  its  architectural 
ornaments,  the  ideal  of  what  the  builder  intended.  Man,  the 
sinner,  man,  the  spiritually  indolent,  is  not  the  model  being 
which  the  Creator  made  to  reflect  his  intellectual  and  monl 
image,  heralding  forth  his  glory.  The  least  languor  or  halt* 
iug  in  his  movements  diminishes  the  lustre  which  the  divine 
ideal  man  was  designed  to  throw  around  him. 

Man,  therefore,  is  truly  man,  only  when  he  is  spiritually 
alive,  stripped  of  selfishness,  permeated  and  actuated  by  love 
to  God  and  good  will  to  his  fellow-immortals,  consecrated,  soul 
and  body,  to  Christ,  and  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  his  holy 
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igdom ;  otherwise  heis  no  more  man  than  the  stinted  tree 
>wing  on  the  sand-bank  is  the  lofty  oak  of  the  monntains, 
the  dilapidated  edifice  is  the  magnificent  temple  of  Grecian 
te.  Man  can  rise  to  his  true  dignity  only  by  existing  in 
I  normal  state — by  being  what  God  intended  him  to  be — 
teadfast,  nnmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
rd." 

Die  fourth  ground  of  obligation  lies  in  the  revealed  law  of 
id  demanding  Christian  zeal.  The  divine  law  repealed  is 
perfect  agreement  with  the  law  written  on  the  mind.  It 
nds  itself  around  the  whole  man,  and  binds  him,  as  an  in« 
lectaal  and  moral  being,  to  the  throne.  It  is  briefly  com- 
dhended  in  a  single  precept;  "lliou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
id  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  tliy  soul,  and  with  all 
f  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength."  Tliis  is  an  intensive 
)de  of  expression.  Its  real  import  is,  Thou  shalt  love  the 
ard  tby  God  with  every  power  of  the  soul  wrought  up  to  its 
^eet  energy.  It  demands  not  love  beyond  mental  and 
dily  capacities,  only  to  the  extent  of  these  capacities.  Up 
this  point  there  may  be  no  languor,  no  coldness,  no  indilSer- 
ce.  It  demands  the  kindling  up  of  all  our  powers  into  one 
iro,  intense  flame  of  love  to  God.  It  must  be  a  vital  prin- 
ple,  working  vigorously  outward — a  well  of  life,  sending 
rth  its  deep  and  fertilizing  streams.  If  we  possess  all  these 
Tections  which  tlie  law  prescribes,  we  shall  cherish  the  ut- 
06t  dread  and  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  the  deepest  sorrow  on 
iconnt  of  il  wherever  it  may  be  found ;  entire  confidence  in 
od  and  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  his  Son ;  the  most  implicit 
•ignation  to  his  will  as  manifested  both  in  his  law  and  in  his 
rovidences ;  we  shall  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
1  men,  even  in  reheard  to  our  bitterest  enemies,  those  who  are 
sfaming  our  characters,  or  heaping  injury  and  insult  upon 
i;  we  shall  exclaim  with  our  dying  Lord  :  **  Father,  forgive 
em,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Indeed,  every  feel- 
g  and  affection  which  a  soul  wrought  up  to  the  strongest 
tensity  of  love  can  feel,  must  be  experienced  by  him  who 
Uj  obeys  the  first  great  command. 

ll'or  does  tlie  requirement  demand  this  glow  of  feeling  for 
I  honr,  for  a  day,  or  a[  year  only,  bat  through  our  whole 
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live^i,  even  onward  through  the-  untiring  cycles  of  a  nerer- 
ending  duration.  The  law  knows  no  relaxation  in  its  force. 
It  is  eternal  and  unchangeable  as  God  himself;  **  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.^  The  degree  of  love,  there- 
fore, which  the  requirement  enjoins,  knows  no  diminntion. 
There  may  be  no  flickering  in  its  flame,  no  fading  of  its  bright- 
ness. It  must  ever  increase,  as  our  intellectual  capacities 
increase,  in  olFnlgence  and  glory,  till  it  shall  be  lost  amid  the 
richer  effulgence  enwrapping  the  eternal  throne,  and  the  sonl 
possessing  it  shall  shine  forth  with  the  ine£Eable  brightnea 
and  celestial  beauty  of  a  seraph. 

This  description  of  holy'love  in  its  fulness  may  be  thought 
overdrawn ;  but  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  human  Ian* 
guage  to  color  it  too  deeply.    Wo  cannot  even  conceive  it 
The  engle  may  bend  his  strong  pinions  to  the  sun,  and  fasten 
upon  it  his  unflinching  gaze,  but  he  cannot  reach  its  bright 
domain.    So  with  regard  to  our  conception  of  the  love  which 
the  divine  law  enjoins.    We  may  form  a  picture  of  its  bright- 
ness ;  we  may  gaze  and  wonder  at  the  image  we  have  formed; 
Btill  the  conception  will  fall  far  below  the  reality.     Our  sel^ 
ishness  and  pride  prevent  our  forming  any  adequate  idea  ct 
its  extent  and  glory.    We  are  ever  inclined  to  affix  to  the 
divine  law  too  low  a  standard.     Our  consciences  trouble  us. 
We  are  convinced  that  we  do  not  come  up  to  that  high  point 
of  duty  designated  in  the  Bible.    We  are  therefore  disposed 
to  bring  the  standard  down  to  our  own  diminutive  measure. 
But  all  our  efibrts  will  be  vain;  we  cannot  alter  the  divine  la«r. 
It  stands  on  that  high  pedestal  on  which  God  has  placed  it; 
and  there  it  will  continue  to  shine  and  burn  and  confound  the 
wicked  for  ever.    None  of  our  own  standards  will  avail  us; 
we  must  be  judged  by  that  standard  which  God  has  fixed. 
This  we  must  face,  our  naked  souls  be  brought  up  before  its 
consuming  blaze,  and  every  thought  and  feeling  and  motive 
be  scanned  in  its  scrutinizing  light,  and  our  characters  dete^ 
mined  accordingly. 

The  divine  law  demanding  all  this  intensity  of  emotion 
demands,  emphatically.  Christian  zeal.  And  shall  not  an  obli-' 
gation  based  on  this  eternal  law  arouse  us  to  the  solemn 
consideration  of  its  claims?     If  we  can  contemplate  with 
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indifference  that  law  interwoven  in  the  framework  of  our 
natare,  requiring  for  its  full  development  our  extremest 
activity  in  religious  service,  shall  this  revealed  law,  promul- 
gated directly  from  the  throne,  and  fastened  upon  us  by  the 
immutable  relations  we  sustain  to  our  rightful  sovereign,  be 
imheeded  f 

The  fifth  ground  of  obligation  to  exercise  Christian  zeal,  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  Ihe  great  end  for  which  Christ  redeemed  us : 
"Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works."     Tliis  shows  that  Christ  had  far-reaching  de- 
signs in  the  sacrifice  which  he  made  for  man.    True  he  had 
an  immediate  end,  which  was  to  make  satisfaction  for  sinners 
to  the  law — to  pay  the  price  necessary  to  redeem  them  from 
the  curse,  to  open  a  way,  by  enduring  such  sufiering  as  would 
bo  equivalent,  in  view  of  infinite  justice,  to  the  penalty  of 
the  law;  so  that  God  could  be  just,  and  the- jnstifier  of  him 
that  believeth  in  Jesus.    But  he  did  not  shed  his  redeeming 
blood  in  such  unutterable  agony  simply  to  save  ruined  man. 
He  had  designs  stretching  infinitely  beyond  this,  designs  of 
fiur  intenser  interest   to   the  Godhead  —  to  make  men  like 
Wmself  in  purity  and  blessedness,  ever  working  together  with 
Um.    This  ulterior  design  is  brought  to  view  ia  tho  text 
quoted  above,  declaring  that  he  wrought   out  the  work  of 
atonement  "to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works."    This  remote  end  of  the  atonement  is  taught 
with  equal  explicitness  in  other  passages  of  Scripture :  "  Christ 
Ao  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might 
present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and 
without  blemish."    "  For  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ: 
tiJl  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of 
ihe  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."    Here  we  are  taught 
that  ^Hhe  perfect  man,"  "the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ,"  "  the  Church  without  spot  or  wrinkle,"  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  Christ's  redemptive  work.    In  accepting 
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his  atonement,  we  are  to  receive  him  not  only  as  our  high 
priest  bat  as  our  king. 

Bis  declaration,  that  he  came  not  ^^  to  destroy  the  law  or 
the  prophets,"  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  should  fail, 
and  the  fact  that  he  reaffirmed  tlie  law  published  on  Sinai 
without  change,  so  that  it  is  still  binding  upon  us  in  its  original 
force,  and  will  be  upon  all  coming  generations,  is  also  demon- 
stration that  the  ulterior  end  of  the  atonement  is  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  the  lost  to  the  holy  activities  of  their  being. 
While  the  gospel  dispensation  is  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  it  is 
equally  a  dispensation  of  righteousness.    The  soul  must  bum 
with  a  flame  of  love  as  pure  as  was  required  before  the  Sod 
of  God  died  to  put  away  sin.    We  must  be  as  morally  perfect 
as  God  is,  or  we  fail — we  transgress  the  law.     Christ  by  no 
means  came  as  Redeemer  to  loj^er  tlie  claims  of  law,  but  to 
reconcile  man  to  it — to  make  him  one  with  himself  in  pD^ 
pose,  one  with  him  in  labor,  and  finally  one  with  him  in 
glory.    This  is  touchingly  brought  to  view  in  the  last  prajer 
of  our  Saviour  with  his  disciples:    '^That  they  all  may  be 
one;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us."    "  And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I 
have  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one; 
I  in  them  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one."    Tims  Christ,  as  mediator,  came  to  establish  a  kingdom 
of  righteousness  in  this  world  of  sin.    It  is  designed  to  boa 
single  unit ;  holiness,  girding  its  throne,  is  to  entrrap  its  ex- 
tremities with   living  lights     All  its  subjects  sympathiziDg 
with  its  King,  are  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  zeal  in  promoting 
his  interests. 

Christ  redeemed  our  whole  being ;  not  only  the  soul,  but 
the  body,  to  be  kept  pure  and  consecrate  to  him  ;  not  one,  but 
every  element  of  our  mental  natures ;  not  only  our  reason, 
that  it  might  be  enlisted  in  the  investigation,  reception,  and 
promulgation  of  holy  truth,  but  also  the  heart,  all  the  sensibil- 
ities of  the  soul,  all  its  capabilities  of  impassioned  emotions, 
of  lofty  aspirations,  of  untiring  aifections  and  fixed  determi- 
nation of  will,  that  they  might  burn  with  seraphic  fervor  in 
promoting  his  kmgdom.    But,  alas!    too   prone  are  we   to 
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orget  that  Christ  redeemed  the  whole  man — the  heart  and  the 
ntellect  alike ;  and  hence  we  become  either  the  mere  advo- 
sttes  of  doctrine,  perhaps  sink  to  the  level  of  spiritual  pugilists 
md  farions  ranters  about  formulas  of  opinion  and  modes  of 
rorshipy  or  we  become  the  mere  creatures  of  feeling — the 
worshippers  of  passion.  But  when  we  receive  fully  into  our 
louls  the  truth  that  every  element  of  our  being  belongs  to 
[Jhrist  by  right  both  of  creation  and  purchase,  enraptured 
rith  the  glories  of  heavenly  truth,  we  exhibit  it  as  we  ought, 
lot  in  the  cold  crystallizations  of  a  winter^s  morning,  clear 
lad  glittering,  but  in  the  warm  carnation  of  life,  touched  with 
ibe  beauty  of  sanctified  imaginations  and  illumed  by  the 
!re  of  renovated  affections ;  in  a  word,  we  become  living 
wpresentatives  of  Christ  on  earth,  ^'full  of  grace  and  truth.^ 

To  become  such,  we  are  affectionately  urged  by  all  the  win- 
ling  authority  of  the  scheme  of  mercy.  This  claim,  grounded 
la  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  coming  in  the  tones  of. 
[Mudoning  love,  addresses  us  with  a  power  which  nothing  but 
in  iron  heart  and  a  seared  conscience  can  resist.  It  speaks  to 
DB  in  the  eternal  council  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the 
Bovenant  of  redemption,  and  in  every  step  by  which  it  has 
been  unfolding  through  the  ages.  It  is  heralded  in  the  song 
of  the  angels  announcing  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It 
it  uttered  in  all  the  earnest  words  of  the  Great  Teacher  when 
on  earth.  It  appeals  to  us  in  his  betrayal ;  in  the  shout  of  his 
blood-thirsty  enemies,  "  Crucify  him  I  Crucify  him  1"  in  his 
igonizing  prayer  and  bloody  sweat  in  the  garden  ;  in  the  six 
hoars*  anguish  of  the  cross,  and  in  his  last  cry,  '^  It  is  finished." 
In  short,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  his  excruciating  death  and 
rictorious  resurrection,  it  appeals  to  our  kindliest  sensibilities 
to  arouse  all  the  energies  of  our  natures  in  his  holy  service. 

21 
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Art.  VI.— the  NEW  LATITUDINAEIANS  OF 

ENGLAND. 

Bj  Fro£  H.  B.  Sioth. 

'Recent  Inquiries  in  Tiieologt,  by  Eminent  Engliah  Chwrehr 
tn^n;  being  ^'Essays  and  Reviews."  Second  American, 
from  the  Second  London  Edition.  With  an  Appendix. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  Fbederio  H.  IIei)OE, 
D.D.    Boston  :  Walker,  Wise  ^  Co.     1861.    Pp.  xiv.  498. 

The  Westminster  lievietOy  No.  CXLVL  Oct  1860.  Art  1, 
Neo-Ckrietianiiy. 

CuBisTiANnT  and  philosophy,  faith  and  reason,  have  been 
in  a  constant  process  of  conflict  and  of  attempted  adjnstments. 
In  tliis  contest,  the  aim  of  philosophy  as  opposed  to  Cbristianity 
has  always  been  to  show,  that  the  alleged  Christian  facts  and 
verities  are  not  final  or  ]*eal  ;.that  they  are  only  partial  and. 
imperfect  statements  of  more  universal  truths  which  reason  is- 
to  substitute  for  them.    The  victory  of  reason  would  then,  o; 
course,  banish  Christianity  into  the  realm  of  the  mythical  o: 
the  imaginary.    The  aim  of  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  h 
been  to  defend  tlie  revealed  faith,  as  containing  the  best,  th 
final,  and  the  necessary  system  for  the  human  race.     And  th 
victory  of  Christianity  would  not  annul,   but  only  rectif 
human  reason;   it  would,  in  fact,  consist  in  showing 
reason  itself  demands  such  a  specific  revelation  to  solve  th 
ultimate  problems  of  human  nature  and  destiny.    Thus  far  i 
this  warfare,  the  Christian  faith  has  been  the  stable  as  well 
progressive  party,  while  infidelity  has  been  always  changing 
its  front,  and  prophesying  some  future  victory.    But  the  weigLt^ 
of  historic  reality  and  historic  progress  has  remained  with  thc^ 
Christian  Church,  wliich  has  never  even  remained  in  its  oldL 
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entrenchments,  bat  has  been  always  planting  its  standards  in 
the  camps  of  its  foes. 

Each  of  these  two  contesting  parties  claims  of  conrse,  when 
consistent,  to  have  a  final  and  universal  system  of  truth.    But 
this  system  has  been,  in  each  successive  age,  a  different  one 
with  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  wliile  the  Christian  system 
has  always  stood  firm  upon  certain  simple  and  well-defined 
positions.     Every  new  system  of  philosophy,  metaphysical, 
moral,  or  physical,  represents  a  new  stadium  in  the  progress 
of  human  thought,  in  the  knowledge  which  man  has  of  him- 
self or  of  the  natural  world  ;  and  each  successive  system,  when 
thoroughgoing,  has  claimed  to  be  ultimate,  and  has  baptized ' 
itself  with  the  name  of  human  reason.    In  order  to  make  good 
its  assumptions,  it  must  of  course  enter  into  conflict  with'  tliat 
one  religions  system,  which  has  the  historic  prestige  and  posi- 
tion, and  which  also  claims  universality ;  and  the  character  of 
this  philosophic  assault  has  varied  with  the  postulates  of  each 
philosophic  system. "  But  the  nature  of  tlie  Christian  defence 
has  been  unvarying  on   all   the  main  points  on  which  it 
rests  and  must  rest,  as  the  one  divine  system  of  redemption. 
Though,  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  tlie  Church,  internally, 
have  been  subject  to  change  of  form  and  re-statement,  to  meet 
heresies,  schisms,  and  objections,  yet,  as  against  infidelity,  the 
attitude  of  Christianity  has  been   uniform,  simple,  and  nn- 
changing.    It  has  always  claimed  to  be  a  specific,  divine  re- 
velation, supernatural  in  its  origin,  announced  in  prophecy, 
attested  by  miracles,  recorded  in  inspired  Scriptures,  center- 
ing in  the  person  and  work  of  the  Godraan,  and  having  for  its 
object  the  redemption  of  the  world  from  sin.    It  presupposes  a 
personal  God,  and  anticipates  a  future  state  of  reward  andi 
punishment.    On  these  positions  it  has  always  stood  :  here  it 
has  been  exclusive — exclusive,  just  because  it  is  a  final  and 
universal  system.    As  soon  as  it  abandons  these  cardinal  posi- 
tions, it  abandons  its  claim  to  supremacy  and  ultimate  autho- 
rity, and  is  resolved  into  some  more  general  movement,  into 
some  philosophic  generalization.     Its  revelation  is  specific, 
and  not  to  be  resolved  into  general  reason ;  its  Book  is  in- 
spired, and  no  other  book  is  thus  divinely  inspired ;  its  pro- 
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phecies  are  ont  of  the  category  of  historic  conjectures  or 
morbid  clairvoyance ;  its  miracles  are  above  and  bejond  the 
coarse  of  natnre;  its  Sedeemer  has,  as  the  Godman,  a  specific 
and  unmatched  dignity,  and  there  is  no  other  such  union  of 
divinity  and  humanity  ;  and  his  is  the  only  name  given  under 
heaven  amongst  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.  The 
Christian  faith  claims,  and  has  always  claimed,  that  there  are 
limits  here  which  cannot  be  passed,  without  passing  outside  of 
the  sunlight  into  a  penumbra  or  the  shades ;  that  the  mere 
abstract  and  generalizing  notions  which  philosophy  would  sub- 
stitute for  these  realities,  are  ghostly  shapes,  without  essential 
vitality  or  reality.  They  lack  the  signature  of  life :  there  is 
no  divine  breath  within  them.  They  are  the  masquerades  of 
imagination,  and  not  the  living  forms  of  real  truth. 

The  constant  aim  of  infidelity,  on  the  other  hand,  its  tena- 
cious purpose  in  the  midst  of  all  the  changes  of  philosophic 
•systems  and  methods,  has  been,  and  must  be,  to  bring  down 
the  Christian  faith  from  this  position  of  supremacy  and  uni- 
versality ;  to  show  that  on  these  points  the  Christian  system 
has  no  specific  and  unrivalled  eminence.  We  speak  of  infi- 
delity here  of  course  in  its  higher  forms  and  aspirations ;  of  an 
infidelity  which  is  not  content  with  incidental  and  fragment- 
4try  criticisms  and  objections,  but  which  really  grapples  with 
4he  subject  in  its  larger  relations ;  of  an  infidelity  which  tries 
'to  an  wer  the  question.  What  is  the  highest,  truest,  and  final 
system  for  man?  The  aim  of  such  infidelity  has  ever  been  to 
^eliminate  from  all  the  specific  Christian  truths  their  fixed  im- 
port; to  resolve  the  facts  of  revelation,  inspiration,  prophecy, 
miracle,  redemption,  incarnation,  and  regeneration,  into  some 
more  general  and  abstract  notions.  A  philosophic  unbeliever 
resolves  revelation  into  intuition,  miracles  into  the  course  of 
nature ^2t^  myths,  inspiration  into  genius,  prophecy  into  saga- 
cious historic  conjectures,  redemption  into  the  victory  of  mind 
over  matter,  the  incarnation  into  an  ideal  union  of  humanity 
with  diyinity  realized  in  no  one  person,  the  Trinity  into  m 
world-process,  and  immortal  life  into  the  perpetuity  of  spirit 
bereft  of  personal  subsistence.  Ho  takes  the  wondrous  volume 
in  which  all  these  truths  and  facts  are  embodied  and  em- 
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balmed,  and  which  on  that  very  acconnt  is  the  nniqne  wonder 
and  the  very  marvel  of  all  literature,  and  demands  that  it  shall 
be  interpreted  jn^  like  any  other  book,  not  merely  in  its 
words  bnt  in  its  inmost  sense ;  that  its  histories,  its  prophecies, 
its  miracles,  its  sacred  tratlis,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  stand- 
ard by  which  we  try  the  words  and  explain  the  sense  of  Iloro- 
dotus  and  Plato,  of  Virgil  and  Tacitus,  of  Dante  and  Bacon. 
All  in  it  that  is  supernatural,  all  that  discriminates  it  as  a 
specific  revelation,  is  to  be  adjudicated  by  natural  laws  and 
reason.  And  the  philosophical  unbeliever  knows  full  well 
that,  if  this  radical  point  is  gained,  he  has  gained  his  cause  ; 
that  be  has  resolved  specific  Christian  truth  into  something 
else, — into  his  own  system ;  and  that  it  is  that  system  which  is 
left,  while  Christianity  has  been  sublimated  in  the  process ; 
for  no  one  can  resolve  these  specific  truths  and  facts  of  Christ* 
ianity  into  mere  general  ideas  or  idealizing  formulas,  without 
annulling  their  nature,  and  robbing  them  of  their  formative 
principle,  just  as  a  plant  or  animal  loses  its  specific  vital  force 
when  decomposed  into  its  inorganic  elements.  Especially  has 
the  whole  form  and  pressure  of  modern  unbelief  run  in  this 
direction.  It  has  come  to  its  most  distinct  expression  in  the 
conflict  between  Christianity  and  Pantheism.  It  has  come  to 
consciousness  in  this  contest ;  for,  to  absorb  the  concrete  in 
the  abstract,  to  deny  real  being  to  any  thing  individual  and 
personal,  to  resolve  specific  truth  into  spiritual  ideas  as  its  last 
expression,  is  the  whole  method  and  art  of  pantheism ;  and 
hence  all  this  anti-Christian  movement  runs  into  it  by  a  kind 
of  logical  necessity. 

The  significance  of  the  volume  of  Essays  and  Reviews  which 
we  have  put  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  in  the  fact  that  this 
general  tendency  is  supposed  to  be  here  represented  by  men 
of  high  position  in  the  Church  of  England,  where  we  have  not 
been  wont  to  look  for  such  things.  If  these  Essays  had  been 
published  by  avowed  unbelievers,  they  would  not  have  made 
any  stir.  There  is  nothing  new,  nothing  that  has  not  been 
said  a  hundred  times  before,  either  in  the  way  of  criticism  or 
of  theory.  Many  of  the  same  objections  have  been  made  and 
aoBwercKl  in  every  century  of  the  Christian  church.   Far  abler 
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attacks  npon  Christianity  have  also  been  made  even  In  England, 
to  say  notliing  of  Germany,  without  discomposing  the  steadfast- 
ness of  Christians,  without  enlivening  the*  hopes  of  infidehty. 
But  this  volume,  a  series  of  disconnected  essays,  is  in  its  fourth 
edition  in  England,  and  in  its  second,  under  a  more  definite 
title,  in  this  country,  and  has  called  forth  comments  from  all 
the  leading  reviews  of  both  countries.  Whence  this  eager 
interest  in  a  volume  with  so  unpretending  a  name? 

A  part  of  it  is  owing  to  the  position  of  the  authors  in  the 
world  of  letters  and  in  the  Church  of  England.  Dr.  Temple  is 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Dr .Arnold's  successor 
as  Head  Master  of  Rugby,  one  of  the  most  important  schools 
in  England ;  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
is  Vice-Principal  and  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  St.  David's  Col- 
lege, Lampeter,  a  training  school  for  English  clergymen; 
Baden  Powell,  lately  deceased,  was  Professor  of  Qeometry  in 
Oxford  University ;  Mr.  Wilson,  vicar  of  Great  Staughton,  was 
one  of  the  four  tutors  who  remonstrated  so  strongly  against 
No.  XC.  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  for  the  Times,  as  containing  prin- 
ciples inconsistent  with  subscription  to  the  Articles,  and  he 
DOW  advocates  the  lowest  terms  of  subscription ;  Mr.  Goodwin, 
a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  refused,  it  is  said,  to  take  orders, 
from  an  honest  conviction  tliat  his  views  were  inconsistent 
with  the  clerical  profession  ;  Mr.  Pattison  and  Mr.  Jowett  are 
both  teachers  in  Oxford ;  the  latter  is  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek,  and  is  exerting  an  influence  second  to  that  of  no  other 
man  in  educating  the  young  men  of  that  University  ;  Mr.  Pat- 
tison has  just  been  elected  rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Several  of  these  writers  had  contributed  to  previous  vol- 
umes of  Oxford  Essays.  Dr.  Temple  wrote  there  on  National 
Education,  and  now  writes  on  a  wider  theme,  the  Education 
of  the  World  ;  Professor  Powell  wrote  on  Natural  Tlieology, 
and  here  assails  the  Evidences ;  Mr.  Wilson's  previous  essay  on 
Schemes  of  Comprehension  is  followed  by  his  present  theory 
of  a  "  Multitudinist"  church  ;  Mr.  Goodwin  advances  from  the 
Papyri  of  Egypt  to  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony.  Dr.  Rowland 
Williams  attained  repute  by  his  '^Dialogue  on  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Supreme  Lord,  or,  Christianity  and  Hinduism,"  pub- 
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lished  in  1866.  Dr.  Jowett's  commentary  and  essays  on  Tlies- 
salonians,  Oalatians,  and  Romans  foresliadowed  many  of  the 
views  which  he  here  distinctly  annonnces.  Professor  Poweirs 
previoos  works  on  science  and  revelation  contained  sabstan- 
tially  the  same  principles,  though  stated  perhaps  in  a  more 
shaded  outline.  These  writers,  tlien,  represent,  at  least  in  a 
fair  degree,  the  present  tone  of  thought  and  criticism  prevail- 
ing in  certain  highly  cultivated  circles  in  England,  partica- 
larly  in  Oxford.  The  work  has  been  said  to  represent  the 
so-called  Broad  Chnrch  party ;  but  Stanley,  Maurice,  and 
Xingsley  have  certainly  not  yet  avowed  some  of  the  more  ob- 
jectionable views  contained  in  it ;  and  neither  the  philosophy 
of  Coleridge,  nor  the  theology  of  Charles  Julius  Hare,  has  any 
representative  among  these  seven  champions  of  ^'a  liberal 
faith,"  which  the  American  editor  describes  as  '^  reverently 
listening,  if  here  and  there  it  may  catch  some  accents  of  the 
Eternal  voice  amid  the  confused  dialects  of  Scripture,  yet  not 
confounding  the  latter  with  the  former ;  expecting  to  find  in 
criticism,  guided  by  a  truo  philosophy,  tlie  key  to  revelation : 
in  revelation,  tlie  sanction  and  condign  expression  of  philo- 
sophic truth." 

Another  source  of  die  interest  felt  in  these  Essays  is  derived 
from  the  connection  of  the  authors  with  tlie  venerable  Uni- 
versity at  Oxford^  which  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been 
the  chief  seat  and  citadel  of  that  form  of  Anglican  theology, 
most  opposed  to  Protestantism  and  Rationalism.  The  Tracta- 
rian  movement  was  to  restore  the  faith;  it  has  ended  in 
strengthening  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  evoking  this  ration- 
alistic reaction  on  the  other  hand.  This  was  well  nigh  inevi- 
table. For  tradition  cannot  solve  the  questions  raised  in  the 
nineteenth  century  :  the  episcopal  succession  does  not  neces- 
sarily confer  either  the  learning  needed  to  reply  to  criticism, 
or  the  grace  which  is  superior  to  doubts;  the  claim  of  sacra- 
mental grace  rather  provokes  than  disarms  the  spirit  of  free 
inquiry :  the  consent  of  all  the  fathers  of  the  ancient,  and 
even  of  ihe  Anglican,  church  does  not  meet  the  inquiries 
raised  by  the  perpetual  conflict  between' the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles:  and  even  if  the  authority  of 
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the  church  be  proved  harmonious  with  the  anthoritatiYe  Scrip- 
tures, there  still  remains  the  question  between  revelation  and 
reason.  The  Oxford  school  appealed  first  and  last  to  church 
authority :  the  Evangelical  school  responded  by  an  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  the  Bible ;  and  now,  their  conflict  has  called 
forth  an  adversary  to'  both,  with  which  neither  is  able  to  copei 
appealing  to  the  authority  of  Reason  as  ultimate.  Thus  it 
must  be,  where  criticism  and  reason  are  ignored.  The  attempt 
to  suppress  them,  by  arbitrary  authority,  gives  them  new  Itfe 
and  strength.  Oxford  now  listens  to  Jowett  and  Temple,  and 
has  just  ceased  to  hear  the  voice  of  Powell ;  thirty  years  ago, 
it  was  hearing  Newman,  descanting  on  the  development  which 
led  him  to  Borne,  and  Pnsey,  pressing  baptismal  regeneration 
by  the  authority  of  tradition.  And  much  of  the  force  and  in- 
fluence of  these  Essays  are  found  in  their  constant  opposition 
to  the  revival  of  patristic,  and  even  mediseval  authority  in 
the  teachings  of  this  university.  The  denial  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment  is  bearing  its  legitimate  consequences  in 
this  reaction.  Eeason  revenges  itself  for  the  degradation, 
which  tradition  would  fain  impose  upon  her. 

The  interest  begotten  by  these  bearings  of  the  work  is 
heightened  by  the  variety  of  subjects  discussed,  and  the  evi- 
dent unity  of  aim  in  the  midst  of  this  variety.  A  prefa- 
tory note  informs  us,  that  the  authors  '^  have  written  in  entire 
independence  of  each  other,  and  without  concert  or  compari- 
son." But  they  probably  knew  each  other  pretty  well,  and 
were  drawn  together  by  elective  affinity,  if  not  in  the  form  of 
a  premeditated  plan.  The  subjects  here  discussed,  if  fully 
treated,  would  each  require  at  least  a  volume  by  itself.  They 
enter  into  the  very  heart  of  the  most  important  theological 
and  philosophical  questions  of  the  age.  Earnest  minds  are  de- 
bating tliem  in  Germany  and  America,  as  well  as  in  England. 
Opinions  uttered  about  them  by  men  of  standing  and  culture 
are  welcomed,  discussed  and  repeated.  Dr.  Temple  leads  the 
way  with  a  theory  of  the  Education  of  the  World :  Dr.  Wil- 
liams follows,  rehearsing  with  an  almost  blind  idolatry  the 
speculations  of  Bunsen  about  primeval  and  Jewish  history, 
and  applauding  his  vague  theories  of  Christian  doctrine :  Pro- 
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fesBor  Powell  sconts  all  the  exteraal  evidences  of  Christianitj, 
and  denies  the  possibility  of  miraculons  intervention :   Mr. 
Wilson  professed!  J  discusses  the  project  of  a  National  Chnrch, 
bat  really  aims  to  show  that  Christian  history  and  doctrine  are 
lo  uncertain  that  the  church  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  nation : 
Mr.  Goodwin  is  content  with  trying  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
Cosmogony  is  irreconcilable  with  modern  science :  Dr.  Pat- 
tison,  formerly,  it  is  said,  of  Newman's  school,  reviews  the 
Tendencies  of  Beligiono  Thought  in  England,  in  the  first  half 
of  tlie  eighteenth  centnry :  and  Mr.  Jowett,  in  altogether  the 
best  written  essay  of  the  series,  vindicates  sach  an  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  as  would  annul  every  creed  of  Christendom, 
not  even  excepting  the  Nicene  formula.    In  this  great  variety 
of  subjects,  treated  by  men  of  mark  and  position, 'there  is  a 
source  of  attraction,  enhanced  by  the  common  aim  running 
throngh  all,  least  apparent  in  the  contributions  of  Drs.  Temple 
and  Pattison.    That  aim  is  to  show,  that  the  external  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  are  insufficient ;  that  its  sacred  Books 
are  not  specifically  inspired;  that  the  histories  contained  in 
these  Books  are  to  be  judged  as  we  would  any  other  histo- 
ries,  and  in  many  parts  are  incredible  ;  and  that  the  doctrines 
of  historic  Christianity  ai*e  to  be  resolved  into  more  general 
troths,  into  more  philosophic  and  rational  formulas,  if  they 
ire  to  retain  their  hold  over  the  minds  of  this  generation. 

In  the  course  of  every  great  debate  on  vital  questions,  there 
will  spring  up  a  class  of  men,  men  of  thought  and  culture, 
too,  who  are  in  a  state  of  uneasy  equilibrium  between  the  two 
parties,  alternately  accepting  £onie  of  the  general  (though  none 
of  the  extreme)  positions  of  both  parties,  and  fairly  unable  to 
decide  between  the  two.  They  are  not  adapted  either  to  the 
Work  of  destruction  or  reconstruction.  They  are  impotent  to 
believe,  or  to  disbelieve.  They  are,  it  may  be,  connected  with 
tbe  historical  church  by  education,  and  general  assent,  and  social 
pOBition,  and  yet  they  feel  the  force  of  critical  difficulties  and 
philosophic  doubts.  They  would  not  undennine  Christianity, 
tod  etill  they  cannot  defend  it.  If  they  publish  Essays  and 
Beviews,  revealing  this  oscillating  condition,  we  naturally  feel 
^  the  interest  in  them,  that  we  do  in  a  man,  hanging  upon 
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the  edge  of  a  precipice.     And  of  course  such  essays  niust  be 
fragmentary  and  not  systematic :  disintegrating  and  not  con- 
Btrnctive  :  throwing  their  influence  on  the  side  of  doubt,  even 
while  disavowing  unbelief.  They  will  be  made  up  of  half  erron 
and  half  truths.    They  will  state  the  difiScuIties,  it  may  be  the 
arguments,  on  both  sides,  but  as  a  problem  to  be  solved,  for 
they  have  no  solution  to  offer.     They  have  no  consistent  871* 
tern,  either  of  unbelief  or  of  belief.    They  abandon  the  oU 
fortre<ises,  and  have  built  no  new  ones,  but  are  on  the  march 
in  search  of  an  encampment  from  night  to  night     And  thej 
will  very  probably  say,  that  such  essays  and  reviews  "  illiB- 
trate  the  advantages  derivable  to  the  cause  of  religious  and 
moral  truth,  from  the  free  handling,  in  a  becoming  spirit,  of 
subjects  peculiarly  liable  to  suff^er  by  the  repetition  of  con- 
ventional language,  and  from  traditional  modes  of  treatment  f 
and  they  will  find  sympathizing  friends  to  praise  their  "frank- 
ness, breadth  and  spiritual  heroism."    But  yet,  after  all,  troth 
is  better  than  free  inquiry ;  the  goal  is  more  than  tlie  course; 
faith  is  more  solid  than  doubt.    And  when  the  subjects  cod- 
cem  the  highest  welfare  of  man  here  and  hereafter,  when  the 
issues  are  so  momentous,  and  when  the  strife  is  hottest,  what 
we  want  to  hear  is  the  voice  of  assurance  and  not  the  word^ 
of  doubt.    Such  men  of  no  system,  neither  believers  nor  nn- 
believers,  are  not  the  men  for  the  times ;  they  deceive  them- 
selves if  they  think  they  are  helping  Christianity:  and  if  thej 
know  they  are  not  helping  it,  but  helping  to  undermine  it, 
they  are  practising  a  real,  even  if  unconscious,  deception  upoo 
others.   Let  them  come  out  frankly,  and  say  just  what  thej  be- 
lieve or  disbelieve :  if  they  cannot  do  this,  they  are  not  jet  fit 
to  speak  the  needed  word  at  such  times.    They  have  no  right 
to  sow  the  teeth  of  dragons  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
his  name.    And  when  they  tell  us  that  these  subjects  ^^  are  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  suffer  from  the  repetition  of  conventional  lis- 
guage,  and  from  traditional  modes  of  treatment,"  did  they  le* 
ally  suppose,  that  the  "conventional  language,"  and  "tradi- 
tional treatment,"  were  all  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy  ?  did  they 
never  find  anything  of  the  sort,  among  doubters  and  critics,  and 
unbelievers  f    We  will  venture  to  say,  that,  taking  the  history 
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belief  and  unbelief  down  through  all  the  centuries,  there 
Qore  that  is  ^'  conventional  "  and  ^'  traditional,"  in  the  lan- 
ige  and  objections  of  infidelity,  than  can  be  found  in  the 
ristian  literature — ^more  stale  repetition  of  cant  phrases*  of 
investigated  objections,  of  mere  verbal  difficulties.  This 
St  be  so :  for  Christianity  has  been  always  put  on  its  de- 
lee:  and  to  defend,  there  must  be  some  investigation,  while 
attack  often  requires  only  a  phrase.  And  this  volume  il- 
trates  the  point  very  fully :  for  all  through  it,  by  almost 
Bty  essayist,  points  are  assumed  as  proved  which  are  still  in 
bate,  stale  objections  are  urged  without  the  hint  that  they 
re  been  replied  to.  The  whole  book  in  fact  is  a  series  of  as- 
nptions,  on  almost  every  particular  point  of  criticism  and 
Bcalty,  that  the  acts  are  closed,  the  charges  proved,  the 
idiot  rightfully  pronounced,  and  that  the  culprit  has  nothing 
IB  to  say ;  although  its  authors  must  be  aware,  that  there 
lot  a  difficulty  or  objection  which  they  have  repeated  (there 
lot  a  new  one  in  the  whole  book),  that  has  not  been  replied 
in  some  form,  and  to  which  the  defenders  of  Christianity 
'  not  ready  to  reply.  And  the  chief  peril  of  the  times,  as 
7  mnst  be  equally  aware,  is  not  on  the  side  of  traditional 
1  unquestioning  belief.  Tlie  age  is  not  at  all  in  danger  of 
ieving  too  much.  Criticism  is  not  mute  :  reason  is  not  too 
nble.  The  men  of  science  are  in  no  particular  danger  of 
Dg  overwhelmed  by  ecclesiastical  dogmatism.  Inspiration 
I  revelation  are  not  accepted  on  mere  traditional  authority. 
lief  in  uninvestigated  dogmas  is  not  our  most  imminent 
il;  bibliolatry  is  not  the  disease  of  the  age. 
liese  Essays  also  serve  to  illustrate  tlie  state  of  criticism, 
(dogy  and  speculation  in  the  most  venerable  and  renowned 
the  English  universities.  The  English  nation  is  pledged  to 
iCeatant  Christianity,  and  its  universities  have  been  es- 
ned  among  its  strongest  bulwarks.  Have  they  so  cultivat- 
leaming  and  science  as  to  be  ready  for  a  great  emergency  ? 
en  the  contest  between  Christianity  and  philosophy  which 
been  going  on  for  tifty  years  in  Germany  as  never  before, 
led  across  the  Channel  (to  pay  back  the  debt  which  Ger- 
I  rationalism  owed  to  that  English  deism,  from  which  it  re- 
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ceived  its  impulse),  would  it  find  these  sequestered  retreats  of 
learning  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  objections,  and  repel  the 
foe  ?  If  tliese  Essajs  are  to  be  taken  as  any  indication  of  the 
state  of  theological  learning,  we  think  that  every  unprejndioed 
reader  will  echo  the  strong  language  of  Professor  Hussey  in  i 
recent  sermon  before  the  university,  who  ^'solemnly  warned 
his  hearers  that  the  study  of  tlieology  was  dying  out."  Is 
point  of  fact,  the  criticism  and  tlieology  of  England  are  out- 
side of  its  great  schools.  No  volume  that  we  have  recently 
read  ilhistrates  so  fully  the  danger  of  half  learning:  the  facil- 
ity with  which  men  who  have  not  been  thoroughly  trained  b 
tlic  whole  debate  and  conflict,  can  innocently  assume  that  ob- 
jections are  irrefragable,  and  ignore  all  replies.  Most  of  the 
writers  have  apparently  derived  their  objections  and  their 
learning  from  German  sources :  and  thus  show  the  danger  of 
beginning  such  studies,  without  pressing  through  tbem. 
Jowett  echoes  to  the  school  of  Tiibingen,  accepting  its  princi- 
ples, and  not  avowing  its  inferences.  Williams  repeats  Bun- 
sen.  But  Baur  and  Bunsen  both  had  developed  tlieoriei, 
w]iich  their  disciples  are  not  quite  ready  to  accept  Thej 
take  the  premises  and  avoid  the  conclusion.  They  appropri- 
ate the  doubt,  and  refuse  the  theory  which  makes  it  consist- 
ent. And,  then,  they  have  got  just  so  far  into  this  Qerrnin 
criticism  and  philosophy,  as  to  learn  the  difiiculties,  withoot 
studying  the  replies.  Dr.  Pnsey  quotes  Luther's  saying  abont 
his  adherents,  ^^  that  they  were  like  Solomon's  fleet,  some  of 
them  bringing  back  gold  and  silver,  but  the  younger  only  pel- 
cocks  and  apes."  Thus  fares  it  with  many  students  of  Ger 
man  science.  Tlie  men  whd  are  now  leading  the  theological 
and  philosophical  investigations  of  that  country  are  men  vIk) 
have  passed  through  profonnder  difficulties,  and  more  thor- 
ough criticism,  than  these  Oxford  essayists  seem  to  have  yet 
suspected;  they  have  weighed  the  difficulties  with  boldiien 
and  freedom,  and  have  come  out,  in  spite  of  them,  into  the 
clear  light  of  revealed  truth.  But  all  this  class  of  men,  the 
best  and  brightest  lights  of  Germany,  are  not  known  or  stud- 
ied by  the  Oxford  reviewers.  That  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Kartz, 
Havernick,  Bertheau,  and  Hengstenberg  have  gone  over  all 
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ir  Old  Testament  difficulties ;  that  Oldhausen,  Ebrard,  Tho- 
dc,  Lange,  Stier,  and  even  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  LUcke, 
re  replied  to  many  of  their  New  Testament  criticisms,  they 
not  seem  to  have  snspected.     They  can  give  up  even  the 
spel  of  John,  though  such  "  traditionalists "  as  Ilase,  De 
)tte,  Meyer,  and  Ewald  cling  to  it    They  follow  Strauss 
excluding  all  prophecies  from  the  sphere  of  credibility: 
ingh  he  allows,  as  they  will  npt,  that  the  Scriptures  profess 
Don  tain  them.    They  reduce  the  Christian  doctrines  to  the 
ainsum,  of  accordance  with  reason,  though  such  men  as 
aoderf  and  Nitzsch,  and  Julius  Miiller,  and  Hothe,  and 
m  Scbleiermaeher  allow  their  reason  to  be  instructed  by 
elation.    They  have  not  got  far  enough  into  German  the- 
ffj  and  philosophy  to  have  any  knowledge  of  those  positive 
istmctions  of  the  Christian  system,  which  are  meant  to  re* 
leile  faith  and  philosophy :  they  have  just  got  far  enough 
feel  the  doubt  and  difficulty ;  but  they  have  not  enough  neces- 
f  of  believing,  or  necessity  of  systematizing,  to  carry  them  to 
lositive  position.    Not  one  of  them  has  any  definite  theory 
Christianity  as  a  complete  and  final  system.    Jowett  comes 
ft  nearest  to  it  in  some  vague  intimations  about  the  incarna- 
OL    Dr.  Temple  may  have  more  positive  views,  but  they 
e  not  stated.    Williams  is  all  afloat  with  Bunsen.    Powell 
Iks  about  a  sphere  of  belief,  but  is  positive  only  on  the  sub- 
ct  of  natural  laws.    Fast  theories  are  to  them  obsolete,  and 
I6.fatnre  is  conjectural.    In  Christian  antiquity  they  find  no 
nide ;  in  the  history  of  English  theology  no  certainty ;  from 
Isnnany  they  import  only  criticism ;  the  Scriptures  give  no 
atiog  place ;  and  their  own  reason  has  not  yet  as  yet  found 
ny  solution  of  Uie  difficulties  or  answer  to  the  problems.  They 
ire  up  Scripture  history,  prophecy  and  miracles :  they  aban- 
Mi  the  canon  :  they  are  to  verify  Scripture  by  criticism  and 
itton :  and  what  reason  gives  as  ultimate,  they  do  not  tell 
L    Is  such  a  work  as  this  the  best  that  English  university 
iltnre  can  give  in  the  great  conflict  of  the  age  ?    Are  sudi 
en  the  worthy  successors  of  Cudworth,  Bull,  Waterland, 
itler  and  Horsley  ?   Have  they  even  as  consistent  a  positioni 
B  they  as  worthy  of  being  the  teachers  of  the  land,  as  Sam- 
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nel  Clarke,  Lardner  and  Paley  ?  for  these  last  did  not  aban* 
don  the  ontposts.    Bnt  these  new  comers  ask  ns  to  give  np  all 
the  old  defences,  and  they  do  not  give  us  any  other.    We  are 
willing  to  hear  an  open  adversary,  with  a  system  which  sweeps 
the  field :  we  want  to  hear  those  Christian  advocates  of  the 
faith,  who  know  what  they  believe,  and  what  they  can  affirm 
and  defend.    Bat  we  cannot  learn  mach  from  those  who  onlj 
object  and  never  afiirin,  who  cviticise  on  principles  that  nnde^ 
mine  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity  and  yet  are  not  keen 
enough  to  see,  or  bold  enough  to  avow,  those  principles ;  whose 
faces  are  turned  to  the  Church,  and  whose  arms  are  vigo^ 
ously  rowing  their  boats  in  the  opposite  direction.    If  thej 
adopt  the  criticisms  of  Tubingen,  let  them  avow  its  principles: 
for  the  criticism  is  worthless  and  nugatory,  except  as  connected 
with  the  system.    If  they  use  the  art,  and  do  not  know  the 
science,  they  are  yet  learners  and  not  fit  to  be  teachers.  Tbeir 
criticisms  are  valid,  if  tliere  is  no  miracle,  no  inspiration,  no 
specific  revelation.    Tlieir  criticisms  are  invalid,  if  there  be 
inspiration,  revelation,  and  redemption.     And  there  can  be 
no  compromise  here.    It  is  either  fact  or  myth.    And  the 
Christian  Church  has  a  right  to  know,  which  of  the  two,  its 
teachers  held  tlie  Bible  and  Cliristianity  to  be. 

Do  we,  then,  object  to  the  posture  of  inquiry,  criticism,  and 
debate?    By  no  manner  of  means.     We  are  willing  to  gmnt, 
and  even  to  welcome  it ;  it  has  its  appropriate  sphere.    There 
are  difficulties  about  Scripture  history,  chronology,  and  the 
application  of  itsVords  to  doctrinal  statements  subsequently 
framed,  which  require  study  and  examination,  and  yet  await 
a  final  decision.    Some  of  them  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
decide  at  all ;  we  may  lack  the  necessary  materials  or  links 
in  contemporaneous  history.     There  are  difficulties  about  the 
authorship  of  certain  books,  which  may  leave  that  quodtiou  in 
suspense.    Any  and  all  fair  and  candid  statements  of  such 
doubts  and  difficulties,  and  any  help  towards  a  solution,  we 
cordially  greet.    But  what  we  do  object  to  is,  that  professed 
Christian  teachers    should  assume  that  these  contradictions 
are  all  proved,  and  that  the  defenders  of  the  Bible  have 
nothing  reasonable  to  reply;  and  that  they  should  do  this 
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ithout  even  even  noticing  or  refuting  replies  already  given. 
That  we  object  to  still  more  definitely  is,  that  they  should 
mdnct  their  whole  criticism  on  underlying  principles  which 
ley  do  not  care  or  dare  to  avow,  or  cloak  tliose  principles  in 
nbignoiis  phrases  that  mislead  the  unwary  and  enchant  the 
idated ;  for  they  are  either  ignorant  or  conscious  of  the 
saring  of  these  principles.  If  ignorant,  they  have  no  right 
»  speak  with  authority ;  if  conscious,  they  speak  only  to 
Blade.  There  are,  in  short,  several  previous  questions  which 
key  ought  to  have  settled  for  themselves,  before  writing  such 
book  for  the  public :  the  questions  as  to  the  possibility  and 
«lity  of  inspiration,  miracles,  prophecy,  incarnation,  and 
idemption.  If  these  questions  are  settled  in  the  affirmativey 
rach  of  the  special  criticism  of  the  Essays  would  fall  at  once 
y  the  ground.  If  they  have  answered  these  questions  to 
kemselves  in  the  negative,  then,  as  honest  men,  they  ought  to 
lave  told  us  so.  If  tliey  are  undecided,  they  ought  not  to 
xmdact  their  special  criticisms  as  if  all  these  points  had  been 
ledded  in  the  negative. 

An  examination  of  the  individnal  Essays,  so  far  as  our  space 
dlowB,  will  confirm  these  general  statements  about  their 
method  and  principles.  We  cannot  of  course  enter  into 
detailed  criticism.  Many  of  the  ai^SGrtions  so  reckles^^ly  made 
IB  a  single  sentence,  would  require  a  dissertation  either  to 
pore  or  to  disprove  them.  But  the  substance  of  each  disser- 
tition  may  be  so  far  given,  as  to  vindicate  our  general  judg- 
ment about  the  men  and  the  book. 

The  Head  Master  of  Rugby  opens  the  volume  with  the  most 
comprehensive  subject  embraced  in  it,  viz.  The  Education  of 
Ae  World.  Progress  is  the  law  of  the  spiritual  creation.  Man 
is  only  man  by  virtue  of  being  a  member  of  the  race.  The 
nee,  like  the  individual,  has  its  childhood,  youth,  and  man- 
hood. "  First  come  Rules,  then  Examples,  then  Principles. 
First  comes  the  Law,  then  the  Son  of  Man,  then  the  Gift  of 
lie  Spirit,"  (p.  6).  The  result  of  the  Jewish  education  (the 
jaw)  was  monotheism  and  chastity.  When  the  Son  of  Man 
ame,  he  found  the  world  prepared  by  four  races,  each  of 
rhick  had  a  distinct  character.    ^'  The  Hebrews  bad  disci- 
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plined  the  human  conscience,  Rome  the  hnman  will,  Greece 
the  reason  and  taste,  Asia  the  spiritual  imagination  ^  (p.  22). 
Christ,  as  the  great  example  (aided  by  Greece,  Some,  /ind  the 
early  church),  then  taught  and  moulded  all  these  into  one 
church.    The  power  of  this  example  declining,  the  ^^  freshnea 
of  faith"  being  lost,  "we  possess  in  the  greater  cultivation  of 
our  religious  understanding,  that  which,  perhaps,  we  ought 
not  to  bo  willing  to  give  in  exchange"  (p.  28).     We  come 
under  a  law  "  which  is  not   imposed  upon  ns  by  another 
power,  but  by  our  own  enlightened  will."    We  outgrow  past 
creeds,  and  learn  ^'  to  have  no  opinion  at  all  on  many  points 
of  the  deepest  interest."    ^'  The  principle  of  private  judgment 
puts  conscience  between  ns  and  the  Bible,  making  conscience 
the  supreme  interpreter  where  it  may  be  a  duty  to  enlighten, 
but  where  it  can  never  be  a  duty  to  disobey"  (p.  61).    Even 
the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  Bible  "  are  best  studied  by  conside^ 
ing  them  as  records  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  written, 
and  as  conveying  to  us  the  highest  and  greatest  religious  life 
of  that  time."    In  "  the  maturity  of  man's  powers,  the  great 
lever  which  moves  the  world  is  knowledge,  the  great  force  is 
the  intellect"  (p.  55).    But,  at  the  same  time,   Dr.  Temple 
concedes  and  implies,  that  a  supernatural  revelation  in  Christ 
is  the  great  moving  power  and  principle  even  in  this  nlterior 
education.    He  is  more  definite  on  this  point  than  almost  any 
other  of  the  essayists.    His  theory  has,  we  think  nnjustly,  been 
identified  with  that  of  Comte ;  but  he  nowhere  asserts  that 
positive  science  is  the  only  or  final  means  of  culture,  to  supe^ 
sede  all  others.    He  represents  the  race,  indeed,  as  a  ^'  colossal 
man,  whose  life  reaches  from  the  creation  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;"^  but  the  culture  of  this  man  is  to  be  by  and  through  a 

*  Tho  Westminsier  Beview  Bays  that  thia  "coloasal  man"  theoiy  ia  adoptii 
from  Auguste  Comte^  "  without  acknowledgment  and  perbi^  unQonacioaalj  **;  aoA 
that  *Mt  is  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  habit  now  prevaleiit  amoDgat  ChnrchnMa 
(though  rare  ia  this  book)  of  snatching  up  the  laogu^e  or  the  idea  of  reaUy  frM- 
thlnkiDg  men,  and  using  tliem  for  their  purposes  in  a  wa  j  whidi  is  utterly  thougU* 
less  or  shamefully  diahonest"  But  the  accui^ation  ahoold  rather  come  from  tbs 
other  side,  for  this  idea  of  the  oolos^al  man  was  suggested  by  Pasca],  and  borrowed 
"perhapa  unconsciously  "  by  Oomte.    In  his  Fensdes  (Pai^  1.  Ait  1,  tuppnsBsd 
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revelation,  given  once  for  all,  and  in  one  passage  said  to  be 
"infalliblj"  given. 

The  difficulty  abont  his  theory  (if  it  can  be  so  called),  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  its  most  important  points  are 
80  vagnely  stated,  that  they  might  easily  be  pressed  into  the 
aervico  of  a  rationalistic  construction  of  history.    He  seems  to 
have  no  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  discusses,  or  of^ 
the  bearings  of  some  of  his  statements.     What  he  attempts  to 
present,  is  a  general  plan  or  scheme  of  human  history,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  consummation  of  all  things;  in  other 
words,  a  philosophy  of  history.    Some  of  the  best  minds  of 
the  age,  philosophers  and  historians,  have  been  and  are  at 
work  on  this  vast  problem.    Every  new  system  of  philosophy 
brings  this  within  its  scope,  as  one  of  its  tests.    The  chief 
works  on  the  subject  Dr.  Temple  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
salted.     Even  Bossuet's  and  Schlegel's  schemes  are  superior  to 
bis.     Ilerder's  is  much  more  genial  and  complete.     Hegel's 
(translated  into  English)  is  more  comprehensive.     Comte's  is 
more  thorough  in  its  grasp  of  the  real  problem.    That  any  one 
should  suppose  that,  under  the  figure  of  the  education  of  a  sin- 
gle man,  and  under  the  three  categories  of  law,  example,  and 
principles,  the  whole  course  of  history  could  be  comprised  and 
mastered,  shows  that  fancy  has  the  mastery  of  judgment;  that 
8jmbo]s  are  substituted  for  ideas ;  and  that  in  the  form  of 
hifitory  its  soul  and  its  substance  arc  lost  sight  of.    The  idea  is 
evidently  taken  from  the  best  mode  of  training  boys  at  Kugby 
rather  than  derived  fi^om  the  open  vision  of  history  itselfl 
Whole  nations  and  empires,  Egypt,  India,  Turkey,  are  en- 

^  ttte  first  editioas,  De  1'  Autorito  en  Maii^re  de  PhilosophieX  Pascal  writes :  ^*  De 

Orient  que,  par  une  prerogative  particuli^ro,  non  eeulement  chacun  des  hommefl 

^Tuice  de  jour  en  jour  dans  lea  sciences,  ma's  quo  tous  les  hommcs  ensemble  j 

&it  QD  coiitinuel  progrds  k  mosore  que  Tunivers  Tieillit,  parce  que  la  meme  cho84 

^rrwe  daru  la  8ucce$sian  des  hofumes^  que  dans  lea  dges  diftrents  d'un  particulier.    Dt 

ttrte  que  UmU  la  suite  des  Jiommes,  pendant  le  cours  de  tant  de  sihdea^  doit  etre  cansi' 

dirie  comme  «n  meme  homme  qui  svhsiste  toujours^  et  qui  apprend  coniinuellement ; 

dVml'on  Toit  avec  oombien  de  rinjiigtice  nous  respectons  I'antiquit^  dans  ces  philoso- 

^t;  ear,  comme  la  yieillesse  est  T&ge  le  plus  distant  de  renfance,  qui  ne  voit  qua 

IftTieilleese  de  eet?umime  universel  ne  dolt  pis  Stre  cborch^e  dans  lee  temps  proobei 

d0  M  nMsanoeb  mais  dana  ceux  qui  en  sont  lea  plus  61oign68  f 

22 
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tirelj  omitted  from,  and  cannot  be  brought  nndefi  his  Bcbeme. 
Nor  is  the  notion  of  education  itself,  on  which  all  here  de- 
pends, analyzed  or  defined.    Education  in  what!    Edacation 
to  andybr  what?    These  are  certainly  radical,  as  they  are  un- 
noticed inquiries.    The  legal  period  is  described  as  one  of 
restraint;  but  law  has  an  end  or  object,  and  is  not  merely  a 
disciplinarian.    Example  doubtless  instructs ;  but,  what  does 
it  and  ought  it  to  instruct  us  about  2    The  highest  stage  is  that 
of  principles;  but  what  are  these  principles?    Conscience  is 
to  be  supreme,  and  reason  is  to  guide ;  but  what  are  the  dic- 
tates of  this  supreme  conscience?    ^Vhat  are  the  ideas  and 
laws  of  this  guiding  reason?    "None  of  these  questions  are 
touched  upon ;  and  hence  the  whole  theory  is  nebulous.    The 
shadow  is  perpetually  mistaken  for  the  substance.    A  law  of 
external  growth  is  stated  in  figurative  guise ;  but  what  it  k 
that  is  growing,  and  what  it  is  to  grow  to,  we  are  not  told, 
excepting  in  those  general  phrases  which  a  naturalist  might 
utter  as  sonorously  as  a  Chri^ian,  for  each  cani  put  his  own 
contents  into  them.     What  confusion  of  thought,  for  example^ 
in  the  statement  (p.  82),  ''  that  the  New  Testament  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  two  lives — the  life  of  our  Lord,  aod 
ithe  life  of  the  early  church;"    as  if  one  should  say,  that 
Xenophon's  writings  were  occupied  with  two  lives — the  life  of 
Socrates  and  the  life  of  the  Oreek  nation.    Who  can  get  aaj 
adequate  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in, the  middle  ages,  from 
being  told  (p.  49),  that  the  church  "  was  occupied  in  renewing, 
by  self-discipline,  the  self-control  which  the  sudden  absorption 
of  the  barbarians  had  destroyed"?     Have  we  touched  the 
essence  of  the  Eeformation  in  the  position,  that  it  taught  "  the 
lesson  of  toleration"  ?    It  doubtless  did  that  in  part,  but  that 
was  a   very   small  part   of  its  work.     And  when  we  are 
assured  that,  in  these  last  days,  '^  the  great  lever  which  moves 
the  world  is  knowledge,  the  great  force  is  intellect,"  this,  if 
taken  strictly,  is  the  common  talk  of  the  commonest  unbelief; 
or,  if  it  is /lot  to  be  taken  strictly,  the  writer  did  not  appreciate 
the  force  and  bearing  of  his  own  words.    This  would  be  a  poor 
lesson  even  for  the  pupils  at  Rugby.    What  a  contrast  between 
Dr.  Arnold,  with  his  high  moral  and  Christian  enthusiasm 
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yigorons  statement  of  substantial  truth,  and  Dr.  Temple, 
ti  his  indefinite  and  immature  speculations  upon  the  most 
Knrtant  themes  I  The  one  knew  so  much  of  history,  that 
hardly  ventured  to  speculate  upon  it ;  the  other  gives  us 
r  phrases  instead  of  either  facts  or  ideas.  By  his  very  in- 
aiteness  he  prepares  the  way  for  the  definite  doubt  which 
ows  in  the  next  essay. 

Jbia  second  treatise  is  by  Dr.  Eowland  Williams,  who  be- 
es in  Bunsen  and  does  not  believe  Jn  the  Bible ;  or  rather, 
believes  in  Bunsen's  Bible,  excepting  that  he  is  obliged  to 
aile"  now  and  then  at  some  superstition  about  Jonah's 
lonality,  and  the  possibility  of  particular  prophecies,  to 
ich  the  Baron  still  clings.  To  those  who  know  any  thing 
tihe  estimate  in  which  Bunsen  is  held  at  home  in  criticism 
1  philosophy,  this  obsequious  veneration  of  Dr.  Williams 

the  Chevalier  is  really  amusing,  especially  when  coupled 
h  his  undisguised  contempt  for  any  thing  that  has  any 
IT  of  orthodoxy.  Bunsen,  it  seems,  is  ^'  the  man  who,  in 
'  darkest  perplexity,  has  reared  again  the  banner  of  truth, 
I  uttered  thoughts  which  give  courage  to  the  weak  and 
lit  to  the  blind."  This  may  describe  Bunsen's  effect  upon 
laelf ;  but  it  is  the  only  testimony  of  the  kind  we  happen 
have  met  with.  "  Our  little  survey,"  he  adds,  "  has  not 
rersed  his  vast  field,  nor  our  plummet  sounded  his  depth" ; 
I  then,  fairly  unable  to  restrain  the  sacred  fire,  he  breaks 
i  in  metre : 

*^  Bunsen,  with  voice  like  sound  of  trumpet  bom, 
Conscious  of  strength,  and  confidently  bold  I 

Well  feign  the  sons  of  Loyola  the  scorn 

Which  from  thy  books  would  scare  their  startled  fold. 

To  thee  our  earth  disclosed  her  purple  mom,"  etc 

*'  But  ah !  not  dead,  my  soul  to  giant  reach,^*  etc. 

)f  Bunsen,  in  many  relations,  no  right-minded  man  can 
ak  in  other  terms  than  those  of  admiration  and  unfeigned 
pect  He  was  full  of  noble  impulses ;  he  had  the  highest 
e  for  freedom  of  speech  and  of  conscience,  which  he  brave- 
iefended ;  he  opposed,  even  at  the  loss  of  high  station,  the 
ctionary  policy  of  the  Prussian  court.    His  learning  was 
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Taried  and  ample,  and  no  one  can  read  him  without  being 
fitimnlated  to  thought  and  investigation  ;  and  he  has  bat  just 
lefl  die  world,  with  the  cheering  words  of  fiimple  faith  upon 
his  dying  lip9.    The  vagne  speculations  in  which  be  so  mnch 
delighted,  were  exchanged  in  the  decisive  honr,  for  the  hal- 
lowed Christian  forms  of  speech  which  his  philosophy  w» 
always  tempting  him  to  abandon.     He  was  deficient  in  jiut 
those  very  qualities  for  which  Dr.  Williams  lands  him.    He 
was  not  a  judge,  bnt  an  advocate.    He  worked  in  the  mine, 
and  not  in  the  mint.    He  collected  (not  without  the  assiduity 
of  others)  a  vast  mass  of  materials,  which  he  could  not  recon- 
struct into  order.    On  the  most  slender  basis  of  facts,  he  would 
sometimes  rear  the  most  extravagant  of  hypotheses.     A  single 
piece  of  pottery  in  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  induced  him  to  elon- 
gate by  ten  thousand  years  the  life  of  the  race.     His  recon- 
structions of  history  were  made  by  imagination,  and  not  by 
induction.    His  philosophy  of  history  lacked  thoroughness  and 
precision.    And  in  respect  to  Christian  doctrine,  he  was  pe^ 
petually  hovering  between  the  words  of  the  creeds  and  the 
formulas  of  Hegel.     His  attempt  (in  his  Philosophy  of  IB»- 
tory)  to  resolve  what  he  calls  Semitic  speech  into  the  language 
of  Japhet  (that  is,  orthodox  formulas  into  Hegelian  abstntc- 
tions),  is  one  of  the  most  curious  ilhistrations  of  the  process  by 
which  concrete  realities  can  be  sublimated  into  barren  abstrac- 
tions.    And  in  all  these  things,  his  English  disciple  echoes  the 
great  master,  as  if  he  were  under  the  spell  of  an  enchanter's 
wand. 

His  Essay  is  simply  a  resum^  of  theresnlts  of  the  idealizing 
school  of  modern  criticism,  as  to  the  history  and  doctrines, 
the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  No  proof  is 
attempted.  He  seems  to  think  the  whole  matter  is  decided. 
Where  he  is  not  willing  to  make  direct  assertions,  he  throws 
ont  wanton  insinuations.^    The  tone  of  self-conscious  superi- 

*  Dr.  WaiiaiDS  has  since  written  an . "  EameBtij  Respectful  Letter  to  tbe  TM 
Bishop  of  St.  David*s,  on  the  DtflBciilty  of  bringing  Theologicnl  Questions  to  anlssm;' 
to  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  replied  in  a  calm  and  oonyincing  manner,  and  drew  out  a 
"  Cr  tical  Appendix,^'  which,  by  as  cautious  and  candid  a  review  as  the  Joonalcf 
Bacred  Literature,  is  characterized  as  "  one  long'^rawn  quibble  ;*'  adding  that  *oo 
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oritj  affected  in  this  Essay  is  not  snpported  by  any  thing  con- 
tained in  it  We  need  only  refer  to  a  few  points  under  the 
heads  of  history,  prophecy,  and  doctrine,  to  show  the  concln- 
nons  to  which  the  rationalistic  tendency  must  lead.  The 
introductory  statements  are  devoted  to  generalizing  the  ideas 
of  revelation,  inspiration,  miracle,  and  prophecy,  so  as  to  rob 
them  of  their  specific  import  A  faith,  to  whose  miraculous 
tests  reason  and  conscience  '^  must  bow,"  is  declared  to  be 
'^  allied  to  priestcraft  and  formalism,  and  not  rarely  with  cor- 
ruptness of  administration  or  of  life."  By  arbitrary  hypo- 
theses as  to  the  time  necessary  for  a  supposed  development^ 
be  carries  back  the  rac^  at  least  twenty  thousand  years.  But 
when  we  look  for  the  facts  to  warrant  this  extension,  what 
we  find  is  an  inquiry  as  to  how  long  it  took  French  to  grow 
out  of  Latin,  and  Latin  out  of  its  original  crude  forms.  If  it 
took  two  thousand  years  for  this,  how  long  must  it  have  taken 
to  form  the  Hebrew  from  its  primitive  germs?  The  arith- 
metic is  certainly  not  very  exact  The  Pentateuch  is  of  course 
declared  to  be  a  gradual  growth  ^*{rom  a  Bible  before  our 
Bible" ;  it  came  to  its  present  form  about  one  thousand  or 
seven  hundred  before  Christ  That  previous  documents  may 
have  been  used  in  its  composition  might  be  conceded,  without 
denying  its  Mosaic  authorship ;  but  Dr.  Williams  reasons 
upon  it,  as  if  Kurtz,  and  Hengstenberg,  and  Eeil  had  never 
written  on  the  question,  or  noticed  all  the  arguments  by  which 
its  genuineness  has  been  assailed.^    He  abandons  the  prophe- 

om  ol  bis  opinions  is  manfully  stated,  expounded,  justified  or  repudiated."  Though 
be  takes  shelter,  as  a  reporter,  under  Bunscn,  yet  the  whole  tone  of  the  Essay,  un- 
less it  is^  what  the  Weitminster  Rtview  terms,  "  a  mere  mystification,"  allows  no 
doubt  about  his  adopting  ita  main  positions. 

*  Some  of  his  incidental  explanations  are  exegetical  curiosities.  The  **aveDger 
of  the  first-born"  becomes  "a  Bedouin  host."  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
"poetry."  Some  criticisms  show  lack  of  thorough  study.  He  makt  s  tagans  (olB- 
eers)  in  Is.  xii,  25,  to  be  a  Persian  word,  thougii  Fiirst  denies  it.  He  argues 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  last  part  of  Zechariah,  though  De  Wette  himself  re- 
etDtcd  his  doubts,  and  Havemick  has  replied  minutely  to  all  the  objections.  Ha 
Crftoslatee  Psahn  ii,  12,  **  Worship  purely,"  instead  of  *'  Kiss  the  Sod,"  though  this 
rsoderiug  is  rejected  by  the  most  eminent  scholars,  Geeenius,  De  Wette,  EwaM, 
Compare  Brit  Quarterly,  Jan.  1861,  which  also  refers  to  his  proposed  translaUon 
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cies  of  Daniel,  transforming  them  into  mere  history  or  eon- 
jectnre,   without  condescending  to  refer  to   the    replies  of 
Auberlen  and  Havemick.    In  fact,  he  giyes  np  all  propheej, 
excepting  '^  perhaps  one  passage  in  Zechariah,  one  in  Isaiah, 
and  one  in  Deuteronomy  on  the  fall  of  Jernsalem ;"  tjjiongh  even 
these  *'  few  cases  tend  to  melt,  if  they  are  not  already  melted, 
in  the  crucible  of  free  inquiry,"  and  what  is  left  is  certain 
"  deep  truths"  and  "  great  ideas."    Even  the  Messianic  inter 
pretation  of  the  53d  of  Isaiah  is  rejected  (p.  80),  although  hr 
seventeen  centuries  only  two  interpreters  (excepting  Jews), 
and  both  of  these  professed  unbelievers,  gave  it  such  a  non- 
Messianic  sense.    Bunsen  makes  it  refer  to  Jeremiah,  and 
Williams  to  Baruch,  or  rather  to  the  "  collective  Israel."   This 
last  interpretation,  as  Hengstenberg  has  unanswerably  shown, 
is  most  violent,  has  no  analogy  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  de- 
mands the  most  unnatural  personifications ;  as  when  it  is  said, 
''  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked  and  with  the  rich  in  his 
death."    Even  a  kind  of  spiritual  clairvoyance  as  to  particnlir 
future  events,  to  which  Bunsen  adheres,  is  rejected  by  his  dis- 
ciple.    Consistently  with  these  views  (if  not  their  source),  he 
denies  any  specific  inspiration,  making  it  to  be  "  the  voice  of 
the  congregation."    "  Our  Prayer  Book  is  constructed  on  the 
idea  that  the  church  is  an  inspired  society."     "If  anyone 
prefers  thinking  the  sacred  writers  passionless  machines,  and 
calling  Luther  and  Milton  ^  uninspired,'  let  him  cooperate  in 
researches  by  which  his  theory,  if  true,  will  be  triumphantly 
confirmed"  (p.  87).    But,  surely  he  must  know,  that  orthodox 
theologians  do  not  look  upon  inspired  men  as  *'  machines^''  or 
refuse  to  recognize  the  human  element  in  the  Divine  word.  Is 
there  no  possible  medium  between  the  mechaoical  theory  of 
inspiration,  and  the  rejection  of  all  specific  inspiration? 

It  is  this  theory  of  general,  in  distinction  from  specific  in- 
spiration, which  is  at  the  basis  of  Dr.  Williams'  method  of  in- 

of  "mighty  God "  (Is.  iz,  6),  as  " stroDg  or  mighty  odo/' — askiog  "how  it  oomn 
to  pa?8,  that  el  here  alone  in  all  Hebrew  books  should  '*be  tranalaled  om." 
Equally  curious  is  his  emendation  of  Psalm  zxii,  17,  Tiz.  "  like  a  lion,"  insteid  di 
*'  they  pierced," — ^purely  coDJectural,  and  *'  in  the  &ce  of  all  MSSw  and  andcBl 
citations."    Ibid.  p.  25. 
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terpreting  prophecy :  for  if  there  be  real  prophecies  in  the 
Scriptures  there  must  be  a  divine  inspiration :  if  there  be  no 
inspiration,  there  cannot  be  any  prophecy.  The  whole  runs 
back,  of  course,  into  the  underlying  theory,  that  there  cannot 
be  any  direct  supernatural  interference,  to  control  the  natural- 
istic order  of  development  It  is  only  on  the  assumption  of 
this  development  hypothesis,  only  on  the  exclusion  of  super- 
naturalism  from  history,  that  these  interpretations  become 
plausible.  Strauss  and  his  followers  lay  it  down  as  a  canon  of 
interpretation,  that  there  cannot  be  either  miracle  or  pro- 
phecy, and  interpret  accordingly ;  although  they  grant,  that 
the  books  themselves  claim  to  contain  both  miracle  and  pro- 
phecy. This  is  a  much  easier,  and  a  more  honest  course,  than 
to  try  to  make  out,  that  the  books  themselves  do  not  claim  to 
have  supernatural  contents.  There  are  three  ways  of  pro- 
cedure here:  one  is,  to  say  that  the  narrative  contains  pro* 
phecies,  and  is  true ;  another,  that  it  claims  to  contain  prophe- 
cies, but,  as  there  cannot  be  any  prophecy,  that  this  claim  is 
false ;  another  is,  that  it  does  not  claim  to  contain  prophecy. 
Rationalism,  so  far  as  it  still  pays  a  lingering  deference  to  the 
Scripture,  while  denying  the  reality  of  prophecy,  tries  to  make 
out  the  latter  point.  But  here  it  is  opposed,  by  the  plain  in- 
tent of  the  Old  Testament:  by  the  counter  testimony  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles  in  the  New :  by  the  almost  unanimous  verdict 
of  Christian  interpreters ;  and  also,  by  the  concessions  of  un- 
believing interpreters,  who  say,  that  the  Scriptural  writers 
undoubtedly  claim  prophetic  inspiration,  but  that  the  claim  is 
absurd.  If  Dr.  Williams  should  take  this  latter  ground,  of 
course  his  task  would  be  easier ;  for  now  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
concile a  belief  in  Scripture,  with  an  unwillingness  to  believe 
in  prophecy ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  effected 
is,  by  trying  to  show  that  after  all,  there  are  no  proper  predic- 
tions in  the  Bible.  And  though  there  are  "  some  doubtful 
passages"  remaining,  yet  ho  thinks  that  these  will  "  melt 
away,"  and  leave  only  "  great  ideas."  He  cannot  consent  to 
give  up  the  Bible  wholly ;  and  yet  he  interprets  it  on  princi- 
ples, which  undermine  its  authority,  and  make  it  to  be  the 
most  enigmatic,  if  not  contradictory,  of  books.    In  contrast 
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with  such  a  specimen  of  half-learning,  and  of  vacillating  views, 
it  is  refreshing  to  tnm  to  the  most  recent  work  of  one  of  the 
best  and  ablest  of  Oerman  scholars,  who  is  above  all  suspicion 
of  being  a  bigoted  adherent  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  and  of 
tradition,  and  whose  learning  and  exegetioal  skill  far  snrpass 
Bnnsen's,  to  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Williams.    Professor  Tholnck 
in  his  work  on  The  Prophets  and  their  Prophecies,*  reviews 
the  whole  subject  in  a  philosophical  manner,  yet  nnfettered  bj 
naturalistic  hypotheses.    And  the  result  of  his  studies  is,  that 
these  prophecies  citnnot  be  interpreted  "  as  the  utterance  of  sub- 
jective religious  aspirations ;  and  that  the  very  course  of  history 
has  impressed  upon  these  declarations  the  stamp,  and  con- 
firmation, of  an  objective  and  supernatural  inspiration."    On 
the  score  of  mere  testimony,  such  a  declaration  outweighs  any 
authority  that  can  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  opinions  of 
either  Bunsen  or  his  Anglican  disciple.  Bertheau  has  recently 
published  a  series  of  essays  (in  the  Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsche 
Theologie,  1859,  1860),  which  evince  a  thorough  study  of  the 
subject.      Professor  Fairbairn's  work,   issued  in   Edinburgh, 
1856,  on  Prophecy,  its  Nature  and  Fmictions,  ably  refutes 
many  of  the  positions  so  confidently  advanced  in  these  Essays, 
as  the  final  verdict  of  criticism. 

But  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  doctrines,  that  Dr.  Williams  utiore 
the  most  extravagant  opinions,  fully  illustrating  that  anti- 
Christian  tendency,  which  we  described  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article — resolving  the  realities  of  faith  into  mystical  and 
unmeaning  generalities.  He  speaks  (p.  89)  of  **  that  religions 
idea,  which  is  the  thought  of  the  Eternal,  without  confonnity 
to  which  our  souls  cannot  be  saved."  Justification  by  faith 
is  "  peace  of  mind,  or  that  sense  of  divine  approval,  which 
comes  of  trust  in  a  righteous  Ood,  rather  than  a  fiction  of  merit 

*  Die  Prophetcn  und  ibre  Wei88af(angen.  Eine  apologetisdi-hermeneutisehe 
Studie  von  A.  Tuoluck.  Gotha,  1860.  DolitzRch  in  his  Prophetische  Theologift 
atands  on  tho  same  general  ground.  Hcngstenberg's  examination  of  a  1  Uiese  pro- 
phetic passages  is  so  thorough,  that  even  tho  rationalists  of  Gennanj  confess  that 
refhtaiioD.of  him  is  essential  for  the  vindication  of  their  interpretationa.  To  igDoro 
these  replies,  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Williams,  would  make  them  at  onoo  low 
caste  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
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by  transfer  ;**  it  is  "  a  verdict  of  forgiveness  upon  our  repent- 
ance.'* Regeneration  is  "  an  awakening  of  forces  of  the  soul." 
Besurrection  is  "spiritual  quickening."  Gehenna  is  "an 
image  of  distracted  remorse."  "  Heaven  is  not  a  place  so 
much' as  fulfilment  of  the  love  of  God."  **The  incarnation  is 
purely  spiritual."  The  fall  of  Adam  "  represents  ideally  the 
eircnmscription  of  our  spirits  in  limits  of  fiesh  and  time,  and 
practically 'the  selfish  nature  with  which  we  fall  from  the  like- 
ness ot  God,  which  should  be  fulfilled  in  man." 

But  this  application  of  "  ideology"  to  doctrines  comes  to  its 
most  remarkable  results  in  his  speculations  (Following  Bunsen, 
in  part)  about  the  Trinity.  Ultimate  is  "  the  law  of  thought ;" 
this  law  is  "  consubstantial  with  the  being  of  the  Eternal  I  AM. 
Being,  becoming,  and  animating,  or,  substance,  thinking,  and 
conscious  life,  are  expressions  of  a  Ti-iad,  which  may  be  also 
represented  as  will,  wisdom,  and  love ;  as  light,  radiance,  and 
warmth;  as  fountain,  stream,  and  united  flow;  as  mind, 
thought,  and  consciousness ;  as  person,  word,  and  life ;  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit."  '*The  Divine  Consciousness  or 
Wisdom,  consubstantial  with  the  Eternal  Will,  becoming  per- 
sonal in  the  Son  of  Man,  is  the  express  image  of  the  Father; 
and  Jesus  actually,  but  also  mankind  ideally,  is  the  Son  of 
Grod.  If  all  this  has  a  Sabellian,  or  almost  a  Brahminical  sound, 
its  impugners  are  bound,  even  on  patristic  grounds,  to  show 
how  it  differ#from  the  doctrine  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian, 
Hippolytus,  Origen,  and  the  historian  Eusebius."  We  appre- 
hend that  few  persons  have  read  this  doctrinal  exposition,  with- 
out some  slight  sense  of  bewilderment,  and  suspecting  at  first 
that  their  own  eyes  must  be  somewhat  blurred.  Not  even 
Bnnsen  himself  was  ever  quite  so  involved.  Language  is  fairly 
turned  topsy-turvy ;  and  thought,  logic  and  history  are 
equally  defied.  Sabellianism  is  clearness  itself  in  the  com- 
parison. To  call  it  Brahmanism  is  absurd.  It  is  most  like  the 
logical  pantheism  of  the  school  of  Hegel ;  but  no  Hegelian 
was  ever  yet  guilty  of  concocting  such  a  jumble.  While  we 
have  entire  respect,  and  even  sympathy,  for  those  viewp  of  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation,  which  find  in  these  mysteries  sub- 
stantial truth  and  rational  elements ;  and  while  we  also  be- 
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lieve,  that  that  view  of  the  divine  nature  which  makes  it  incon- 
Bistent  with  the  Incarnation  and  Trinity  is  philosophicallj 
imperfect  as  well  as  Scriptnrally  incorrect ;  we  cannot  find 
in  such  caricatures  as  this  any  thing  that  ministers  either  to 

» faith  or  knowledge.  It  shows,  that  the  author  had  read  just 
enough  of  Bunsen,  and  perhaps  Hegel,  to  be  confused  and  over- 
awed. Let  us  look  at  it  a  moment  The  '^  law  of  thought" 
(not  thought  itself)  is  consubstantial  (not  merely  identical)  with 
the  Being  of  the  Eternal  I  AM ;  i.  e.  the  law  of  thought  is  of 
the  same  substance  with  the  being.  Can  any  body  tell  what 
that  means?  What  is  this  law  of  thought  (which  is  also 
Being)  ?  It  is  given  in  a  series  of  triads — which  are,  of  course, 
meant  to  be  coordinate — according  to  which  it  appears  that 
the  first  one  in  the  triad  may  be  called,  either  being,  or  sub- 
stance, or  will,  or  light,  or  mind,  or  person,  or  the  Father ;  the 
second  one  is,  becoming,  or  thinking,  or  wisdom,  or  thought, 
or  word,  or  the  Son  ;  the  third  is,  animating,  or  conscious  life, 
or  love,  or  warmth,  or  consciousness,  or  life,  or  the  Spirit  By 
what  process  of  consistent  thought  can  these  terms  be  thus 
used  ?  How  can  the  first  be  '  mind,'  or  *  person,'  without  pre- 
supposing the  *  thought'  of  the  second,  or  the  *  consciousness' 
of  the  third?  Ca'n  any  just  distinction  be  traced  between  the 
'mind'  of  the  first,  the  '  thought'  of  the  second,  and  the  'con- 
sciousness' of  the  third  ?  If  the  first  is  already  '  person,'  what 
means  it,  that  consciousness  is  relegated  to  the  third  member  i 
And  the  confusion  becomes  still  more  palpable,  when  onr 
philosophical  theologian  goes  on  to  assure  us,  that  the  "  divine 
consciousness  or  Wisdom"  ('consciousness'  was  just  before 
the  third,  and  '  wisdom'  the  second,  but  now  they  are  identi- 
fied) "  consubstantial  with  the  Eternal  Will,  becomes  personal 
in  the  Son  of  Man."  But  "  person"  had  already  been  given 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  first  member  of  the  Triad ;  now  it 
seems,  that  though  there  was  '*  person,"  there  was  not  any 

•  thing  "personal,"  until  the  Son  of  God  appeared.  And  then, 
too,  how  is  '  consciousness'  the  same  as  '  wisdom,'  and  how  are 
either ,or  both  '  consubstantial  with  will '  ?  We  confess,  that  we 
have  not  the  least  idea  what  the  writer  means.  He  intimates, 
that  it  might  be  called  Sabellianism ;  but  Sabellianism,  though 
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an  inadeqnatei  is  a  perfectly  well  defined  theory,  viz.  that  the 
original  deity  (Monas),  through  and  by  the  Logos,  becomes 
Bon  and  Spirit  (one  interpretation  says,  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit),  in  the  manifestation.  What  has  that  theory  in  com- 
mon with  snch  a  farrago  of  words  ?  And  when  Dr.  Williams 
proceeds  to  say,  that  his  notion  "  does  not  differ  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Jnstin  Martyr,  Tertnllian,  Hippolytns,  Origen,  and  the 
historian  Eusebius,"  he  either  betrays  his  own  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  or  is  imposing  on  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers.  There  is  almost  nothing  in  common.  Justin  Martyr 
identifies  the  Logos  with  Christ,  and  illustrates  the  incarnation 
by  the  relation  of  speech  to  mind,  but  he  rejects  the  illustra- 
tion from  the  sun  and  its  beams.  Origen  held  that  the  Logos 
(Son)  is  God,  is  personal,  and  subordinate  ;  and  he  introduced 
the  phraseology  of  an  *  eternal  generation' ;  but  he  carefully 
avoided  every  thing  that  looked  like  a  physical  emanation. 
Tertnllian  speaks  of  a  Trinity  of  one  divinity,  the  Father,  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit :  and  he  uses  the  illustrations  of  fountain, 
stream  and  river,  of  root,  branch  and  fruit,  purely  as  compari- 
sons. In  the  theory  of  Hippolytus,  the  Logos  is  the  sum  of  the 
divine  reason,  and  issues  forth  as  a  distinct  hypostasis  to  create 
the  world.  The  clear  head  of  the  historian  Eusebius  made 
him  inclined  to  Semi-Arianism,  which  is  at  the  utmost  re- 
move from  all  such  mystical  theorizing  as  Dr.  Williams  at- 
tributes to  him.  And  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be 
about  the  opinions  of  some  of  these  teachers  of  the  church  in 
relation  to  the  formulas  subsequently  elaborated,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  none  of  them  ever  adopted  a  theory  which 
either  identified  thought  and  being,  or  made  the  Trinity  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  logical  process. 

Inspiration  having  been  resolved  into  general  illumination, 
prophecy  into  sagacious  anticipations,  and  the  Christian  dog- 
mas into  ideology,  we  are  prepared  for  the  next  step,  taken  by 
Professor  Powell,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
viz.  the  denial  of  the  validity  of  all  external  corroborations  of 
a  revelation  ;  and  the  assertion  of  the  impossibility  of  miracu- 
lous intervention.  His  previous  works  on  the  Order  of  Na- 
ture in  Beference  to  the  Claims  of  Eevelation,  and  on  the  Spirit 
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of  the  Indactive  Philosophy,  contained  the  principles  which 
are  here  applied  in  a  more  popular  and  discar&iTe  manner. 
As  we  have  been  promised  a  review  of  his  general  position  in 
respect  to  the  Evidences,  we  give  only  an  outline  of  bis  posi- 
tions. He  asserts  that  the  main  appeal  of  the  writers  on  Evi- 
dence in  the  seventeenth  century  was  ''  to  the  miradea  of  the 
Gospel ;"  to  mere  external  testimony,  the  testiuiony  of  the 
senses ;  and  assumes,  that  the  progress  of  physical  research  has 
nullified  all  possible  valid  evidence  from  this  quarter.  But 
Mr.  Pattison,  in  this  same  volume,  says,  that  until  1750,  ''the 
internal  evidences"  were  most  insisted  upon  in  England  ;  that 
''  the  main  endeavor  was  to  show,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
contents  of  revelation  which  was  not  agreeable  to  reason'*  (p. 
286).  And  it  is  a  fact,  verified  by  the  whole  history  of  theo- 
logy, that  the  internal  evidences  have  always  been  most  in- 
sisted upon,  wherever  Christian  doctrine  has  been  most  firmly 
held,  that  the  most  orthodox  have  most  relied  on  this  argument; 
and  that  those  writers  who  have  dwelt  more  exclusively  on  the 
external  evidences  (as  Paley  and  his  school)  have  been  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  specific  Christian  truth,  and  a  vital  Christ- 
ian experience.  A  formal  church  relies  on  external  authority; 
a  formal  creed  is  apt  to  insist  on  the  outworks,  as  if  tliey  were 
the  citadel.  There  was  also  another  reason,  why  so  much 
stress  was  laid  on  miracles  in  the  lost  century.  Though  they 
are  not  the  only,  or  the  highest  evidence,  they  are  yet  essen- 
tial to  the  Christian  system  as  a  supernatural  and  historic  reve- 
lation. After  Ilume's  speculations,  miracles  became  in  England, 
and  even  on  the  continent,  a  test  question  as  to  the  reality  of 
a  divine  agency,  not  limited  or  circumscribed  by  the  fixed 
succession  of  events  in  nature.  The  real  question  was,  not 
merely  that  of  evidence  to  a  revelation,  but  whether  deism  or 
even  atheism  was  to  triumph  over  Christian  theism.  Is  there — 
as  Mr.  Powell  expresses  it,  **only  the  invariable  operation  of 
a  series  of  eternally  impressed  consequences,  following  in  some 
necessary  chain  of  orderly  connection  ?"  The  belief  in  Provi- 
dence was  at  stake,  as  well  as  the  belief  in  a  revelation.  The 
ultimate  question  was  as  to  the  very  idea  of  God  ;  whether  he 
is  bound  to  the  order  of  nature,  or  is  above  it,  and  may  control 
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and  direct  it  to  some  wise  moral  end  ?  Hnme  conid  not  be- 
lieve  in  a  miracle  becanse  he  did  not  believe  in  Ood.  The 
battle  was  nominally  abont  the  evidences,  but  really  about  the 
question,  whether  there  are  efficient  causes  producing,  and 
final  causes  shaping,  the  order  of  the  universe. 

Professor  Powell's  position  as  to  miracles,  in  connection 
with  the  Evidences,  is,  that  if  they  were  "  in  the  estimation 
of  a  former  age,  among  the  chief  ^w/jpw^  of  Christianity,  they 
are  at  present  among  the  main  difficulties^  and  hindrances  to 
its  acceptance"  (p.  158).  The  believers  in  miracles,  he  says, 
are  possessed  by  certain  prepossessions  and  prejudices,  by 
which  they  interpret  testimony,  and  get  out  of  it  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  can  possibly  contain.  But  Mr.  Powell  has  no  such 
a  priori  principles,  excepting  perhaps  this  one — viz.  that  the 
order  of  nature  cannot  be  interrupted.  *'The  entire  range  of 
the  inductive  philosophy,"  he  says,  "  is  at  once  based  upon, 
and  in  every  instance  tends  to  confirm,  by  immense  accumu- 
lation of  evidence,  the  grand  truth  of  the  universal  order  and 
constancy  of  natural  causes,  as  a  primary  law  of  hdiefy  so 
strongly  entertained  and  fixed  in  the  mind  of  every  truly  in- 
ductive inquirer,  that  he  cannot  even  conceive  the  possibility 
of  its  failure^  This  is  really  a  deification  of  natural  law.  It 
confounds,  as  Mr.  Powell  does  throughout  his  disquisition,  the 
ratitMial  principle  of  causality,  with  the  empirical  facts  of  order- 
ly sequence.  Tlie  "  primary  law  of  belief"  is,  that  there  can 
be  no  event  without  a  cause.  "The  universal  order  and  con- 
stancy of  natural  causes"  is  no  primary  belief  at  all.  This 
order  may  be  violated,  without  violating  the  principle  of 
caasality.  This  is  conceded  even  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  who 
BBjs  in  his  Logic — *'A  miracle  (as  was  justly  remarked  by 
Brown)  is  no  contradiction  of  the  law  of  cause  and  efl^ect ;  it 
is  a  new  effect,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  a  new  cause.  Of  the  adequacy  of  that  cause,  if  it  exist, 
there  can  be  no  doubt."  This  single  position  upsets  the  logi- 
cal force  of  Mr,  Powell's  whole  argument.  He  has  no  thorough 
understanding  of  his  own  position.  In  his  zeal  to  establish  it, 
he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  that  the  omnipotence  of  God  can 
be  proved  from  natural  theology,  saying  (p.  128)  "  that  it  is 
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entirely  an  inference  from  the  language  qf  the  BMe,  adopted 
on  the  assumption  of  a  belief  in  revelation."  But  if  these  da- 
toral  attributes  of  God  are  proved  only  by  revelation,  how  can 
the  revelation  itself  be  proved  ?  Professor  Powell  does  not 
mean,  we  suppose,  to  deny  the  being  or  perfections  of  God ;  he 
expresses  (p.  129)  a  dissent  from  ''  the  first  principles''  of  £me^ 
son  and  Prof.  Kewman ;  he  even  admits  die  fact  of  a  revela- 
tion. But  all  this  only  makes  the  confusion  of  his  argument  still 
more  hopeless.  Even  Hume  and  Mill  would  admit  the  poflsi- 
bility  of  miracles,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  Ood.  Bn^ 
Mr.  Powell  believes  in  a  God  and  denies  the  possibility  of 
miracles.  His  objections  to  the  proof  by  testimony  have  been 
often  refuted :  they  are  not  as  sharply  put  as  in  the  writingB 
of  Hume ;  and  they  lose  their  chief  force,  if  his  principle  about 
the  inviolability  of  natural  laws  is  unsound.  His  idolatry  of 
mere  physical  law  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  almost 
any  modern  writer  of  repute,  outside  of  the  schools  of  material- 
ism and  "  positivism."  He  speaks  of  the  '^  inoanoeivableness  of 
imagined  interruptions  of  the  natural  order,  or  supposed  sus- 
pensions of  the  laws  of  matter"  (p.  124) ;  he  talks  of  "  the  uni- 
versal self-sustaining  and  self-evolving  powers  of  nature";  he 
perverts  Professor  Owen's  Address  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion, so  as  to  make  it  sanction  the  theory,  that  ^^  creation  is 
only  another  name  for  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion" ;  he  advocates,  more  categorically  than  Darwin  himself, 
the  law  of  ''  natural  selection,"  and  the  hypothesis  that  '^new 
species  can  be  originated  by  natural  causes."  He  even  im- 
plies (p.  150)  that  '^  ultimate  ideas  of  universal  causation"  can 
be  "  familiar  only  to  those  versed  in  cosmical  philosophy  in 
its  widest  sense" ;  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth,  since 
universal  causation  cannot  be  found  in  cosmical,  but  only  in 
rational  philosophy.  He  asserts  that  '^  in  nature  and  from  na- 
ture, by  science  and  reason,  we  neither  have  nor  can  possibly 
have,  any  evidence  of  a  Deity  working  miracles ;  for  that  we 
must  go  out  of  nature  and  beyond  science." 

And  yet,  with  all  this,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Prof.  Powell 
seems  to  admit  a  positive  revelation,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligious faith.    It  sounds  like  the  irony  of  Hume  (though  we 
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cannot  believe  that  it  is  so),  when  he  reduces  the  whole  matter, 
in  the  clearest  statement  found  in  his  involved  and  repetitions 
easay,  to  the  alternative,  that  an  alleged  miracle  is,  either,  a 
physical  event,  and  so  to  be  explained  by  physical  laws  alone ; 
or,  an  event  ^'  asserted  on  the  authority  of  inspiration,"  in 
which  case  ^'  it  ceases  to  be  capable  of  investigation  by  reason, 
or  to  own  its  dominion,   ^t  is  accepted  on  religious  grounds, 
and  can  appeal  only  to  the  principle  and  influence  of  faith." 
His  whole  argument  goes  to  show,  that  a  scientific  and  reason- 
able man  cannot  accept  it  on  the  latter  grounds.    And  yet  he 
affirms  that  ^^ intellect  and  philosophy"  ''admit  the  higher 
dailhs  of  divine  mysteries  in  the  invisible  and  spiritual  world" ; 
that  *'  reason  and  science  conspire  to  the  confession,  that,  be- 
yond the  domain  of  physical  causation  and  the  possible  con- 
ceptions o{  intellect  or  knowledge^  there  lies  open  the  boundless 
legion  of  spiritual  things,  which  is  the  sole  dominion  of  faith" 
(p.  143).    Such  statements,  now,  prove  irresistibly  one  of  two 
tilings :  and  in  either  case  thi^  dissertation  is  robbed  of  its 
force  as  an  argument.    Either  Prof.  Powell  admits  a  real  reve- 
lation of  spiritual  truth  from  a  Divine  Being,  addressed  to  faith, 
irhich  we  may  and  must  rest  in ;  or  he  does  not    If  he  does 
admit  this,  then  his  argument  against  the  possibility  of  miracles 
fidls  to  the  ground ;  for  he  has  correctly  stated  (p.  159)  that 
the  "  real  question,  after  all,  is  not  the  mere  facty  but  the  cause 
or  txplanation  of  it."  If  he  does  not  admit  this,  then  his  whole 
argnment  is  needless :  for  he  had  only,  in  that  case,  to  say,  I 
io  not  believe  in  a  God,  and  therefore  cannot  believe  in  a  mira- 
cle. If  he  docs  not  believe  in  a  Ood,  his  essay  is  an  intentional, 
uid  barefaced  deception.    If  he  does  believe  in  a  Ood,  the 
foundation  of  his  reasonings  is  undermined.    And  at  the  very 
best,  he  leaves  such  a  dualism  between  philosophy  and  faith, 
between  science  and  religion — a  dualism  so  broadly  stated,  so 
totally  unreconciled,  as  to  show,  that  he  has  not  thoroughly 
studied  the  relations  of  this  vital  subject.    To  state  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  is  the  great  problem  to  which  his  discussions 
ebonld  have  converged.   He  does  not  investigate  this  problem 
&t  all.    Ko  Christian  believer  can  accept  the  dilemma  as  he 
P^tg  it    Every  unbeliever  will  welcome  his  positions  as  really 
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proving  that  physical  science  is  snpremey  and  that  faith  is  e^ 
sentially  unreasonable.  He  banislies  all  revelation  to  ths 
sphere  of  subjective  experience,  and  thus  deprives  it  of  all  ob- 
jective or  historical  validity. 

The  same  unwillingness  or  incompetence  to  deal  with  a  great 
subject  in  its  larger  relations,  is  shown  in  the  fourth  Elssay,  on 
the  National  Church,  by  Henry  Bristow  Wilson,  B.D.,  Vicar 
of  Great  Stoughton,  Hunts.  The  subject  suggested  by  the  title 
is  the  great  question  of  the  union  of  church  and  state,  which 
is  at  the  heart  of  European  and  British  politics.  Can  there  really 
be  a  National  Church  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  Enj;- 
land  ?  Is  not  the  dissolution  of  the  unnatural  union  of  church 
and  state  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  Christianity  I  What 
are  the  respective  principles,  rights  and  position  of  the  vhurch 
and  the  state?  These  are  grave  and  fundamental  InqnirieB, 
with  which  Mr.  Wilson  intermeddleth  not.  He  brings  the 
whole  matter  down  to  individual  and  local  interests — to  tha 
question  of  personal  subscription  to  the  Articles.  He  wants 
to  find  out  how  he  can  hold  the  opinions  he  does  hold,  and  re- 
main  Vicar  of  Oreat  Stoughton.  And  his  argument  is  a  good 
one,  provided  he  can  interpret  the  terms  of  subscription  in  the 
same  way  as  he  interprets  Scripture  and  the  creeds.  He  ac- 
cepts the  whole  of  Scripture,  interpreting  it  as  symbol  and  al- 
legory and  parable,  doubting  its  history,  and  idealising  its  doc- 
trines :  he  can  accept  any  creed,  putting  it  through  the  "ideo- 
logical process ;''  and  there  is  therefore  no  logical  difficulty 
in  his  subscribing  to  the  Articles.  By  an  ingenious,  not  to  say 
Jesuitical,  mode  of  explaining  them,  he  shows  very  clearly  how 
a  person  can  at  one  and  tlie  same  time  deny  and  confess  tha 
fundamental  points  of  belief.  And  this  same  person  was  one  of 
the  Four  Tutors,  who  on  the  9th  of  March,  184:1,  published  a 
Protest  against  the  notorious  Tract  XC,  saying,  ^^  that  the 
modes  of  interpretation  suggested  in  that  Tract,  evading  rather 
than  explaining  the  sense  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ...  are 
inconsistent  with  the  due  observance  of  tlio  Statutes ;"  assert- 
ing that  this  Tract  ^'  has  a  highly  dangerous  tendency,"  and 
^^  puts  forward  new  and  itartling  views  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
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that  liberty  may  be  carried."  ^    It  is  really  hnmiliatiDg  to  trace 
the  process  by  which  he  defends  tlio  subscription  of  himself 
and  others  of  like  mind.    Ho  is  obliged  to  assent  to  the  Canons 
(5  and  36)  of  1603,  which  assert  that  those  are  "  worthy  of 
excommunication"  "  who  affirm  that  any  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  are  in  any  part  superstitions  or  erroneous  ";  but  he 
suggests  that  they  may  be  ^  inexpedient '  and  '  unintelligible,' 
without  being  '  erroneous ';  and  that  '^  without  being  aupersti- 
tiausj  some  of  the  eicpressions  may  appear  so."  In  interpreting 
the  36th  canon,  which  reads,  ^  he  alhweth  the  bo  ^'s  of  articles, 
•  .  .  and  achnowledgeth  the  same  to  be  agreeable  to  tlie  Word 
of  God,'  he  resorts  to  the  subterfuge  of  explaining  '  allow'  in 
the  feeble,  modem  sense  of  *  acquiescence'  or  *  submission,'  in- 
stead of  the  undoubted  sense  of '  approve,'  in  which  it  is  there 
used ;  and  so,  too,  he  asserts  that  one  ^^  may  acknowledge  what 
he  does  not  maintain  .  .  .  meaning  only  that  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  contradict ";  and  that  '*  agreeable  to  God's  Word" 
means,  "they  have  the  same  sense  in  the  Articles  that  they  have 
in  Scripture,  or  do  not  contradict  it ";  and  then  he  interprets 
Scripture  as  "  parable,  poetry  or  legend,"  as  "  literal  or  alle- 
gorical," as  containing  '^  inadequate  statements,"  and  '*  dark 
patches  of  human  passion  and  error."    He  can  undoubtedly 
receive  the  Articles  just  as  he  receives  the  Bible :  the  same 
principles  of  interpretation  that  apply  to  the  one  will  do  for 
the  other.     But  does  not  all  this  show  that  these  principles  of 
interpretation  enfeeble  the  moral  judgment  ?    Ought  not  Pas- 
cal's Provincial  Letters  to  be  circulated  anew  ?    If  all  this  be 
**  allowable,"  another  clause  must  be  added  to  the  old  satire 
^bont  the  Chiu'ch  of  England:   it  not  only  has  "a  Popish 
l?rayer-Book,  an  Arminian  clergy,  and  Calvinistic  Articles," 
t^nt  also  Rationalistic  Interpreters. 

From  the  statements  and  intimations  which  Mr.  Wilson  gives 
^bout  his  views,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  feels  uneasy  under 
the  yoke  of  subscription^  and  is  very  much  tempted  to  defend 
liis  main  position,  that "  a  national  church  need  not,  historically 
speaking,  be  Christian.^^    Some  of  his  opinions,  as  incidentally 

*  See  *GertaiD  DocameDts  connected  with  Ti-acts  for  the  Times,'  No,  90,  Oz« 
^rd,  1841 ;  cited  in  the  Qaarterlj  Review  (LondouX  Jan.  18G1. 
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or  expressly  avowed,  are :  that  the  sacred  writers  often  ^ve 
08  "their  own  inadequate  conceptions,  and  not  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit ";  that  many  of  the  Scriptural  prophecies,  applicable 
to  things  already  past,  ^'  have  never  been  fulfilled  ";  that  ti^ 
world  was  in  no  special  need  of  a  revelation  when  Christ  canie 
(p.  175) ;  that  the  doctrines  of  the  "New  Testament  **  were  for 
the  most  part  applicable  only  to  those  to  whom  the  preachijog 
of  Christ  should  come  ";  that  the  Gospels  contain  '^  legendary 
matter  and  embellishment ";  that  there  ia  no  trustwortliy  Old 
Testament  history  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak; 
that  the  iii*st  three  Gospels  are   irreconcilable ;  Uiat  Jobn^B 
Gospel  was  not  by  the  Apostle;  that  "St  John's  viewwtt 
much  narrower  than  St  Paul's,"  and  Paul's  charity  was  mofp 
ample  than  John's  ;  that  the  resurrection  may  be  denied,  wni 
a  man  still  be  Christian  (p.  184) ;  that  excommunication  in  the 
primitive  church  was  only  for  immorality,  and  that  that  chai^ 
was  '  multitudinist ';  that  a  Book  may  be  canonical  and  not  in- 
spired (p.  197)  ;  that  there  were  in  the  apostolic  church  *  veiy 
distinct  Christologies'  (p.  201);  that  Calvinists  must  believe 
that  "  all  others  than  themselves"  "  belong  to  the  world";  that 
Arian,  Pelagian,  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  views  are  all  to  be 
merged  in  the  ethical  and  moral ;  that  the  idea  of  an  ^  isolated' 
individual  salvation,  '  the  rescuing  one's  self,'  *  the  grace  be- 
stowed on  one's  own  labors,'  '  the  crown  of  glory,'  and  *  the 
finality  of  the  sentence,' '  unfit  men  for  this  world,  and  prepare 
them  very  ill  for  that  which  is  to  come';  that  the  '  applicati<m 
of  ideology  to  Scripture,  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
to  the  formularies,'  though  Strauss  *  carried  it  to  excess,'  is  jet 
the  great  means  of  insuring  unity  and  peace,  and  that '  libeir^ 
must  be  left  to  all  as  to  the  extent  in  which  they  apply  the 
principle.'    By  this  ideology,  Jesus  is '  Son  of  David,' '  Prince 
of  Peace,'  and  *  High  Priest,'  all  in  the  same  way,  not  as  fst/A, 
but  in  *  idea- :  the  *  incarnijication  of  the  divine  Immanuel  re- 
mains,' although  the  '  angelic  appearances'  are  '  ideal'  (p.  298). 
But  what  is  to  keep  any  one  from  idealising  in  the  same  wi^ 
the  *  incamification'  (if  this  word  does  not  already  do  it),  and 
the  resurrection,  and  the  atonement,  and  the  life  everlasting) 
And,  in  fact,  all  that  he  leaves  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  a 
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htiire  state  is,  as  expressed  in  the  concluding  sentence  (p.  232)| 
Qie  hope  that  '^  all,  both  small  and  great,  shall  find  a  refuge  in 
Die  bosom  of  the  Universal  Parent,  to  repose^  or  be  quickened 
hito  higheriife,  in  the  ages  to  come,  according  to  his  will." 
&nd  thus  here  again  we  have  the  same  tendency,  as  to  both 
Ikct  and  doctrine,  carried  out  with  even  greater  assurance,  and 
iik>re  boldly  avowed,  which  indicates  the  real  position  of  these 
teayists  in  the  present  conflict  between  rationalism  and 
Christianity.  Mr.  Wilson  adopts,  in  fact,  every  principle  of 
eriticism  and  interpretation  contained  in  Strauss's  Life  of  Christ, 
ud  the  writings  of  the  Tubingen  school.  If  he.  is  not  aware 
ijf  the  inevitable  tendency  and  logical  results  of  these  princi- 
ples, he  is  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  themes  on  which  he 
Writes ;  if  he  is  aware  of  them,  and  is  still  a  believer  in  posi- 
ttVe  Christianity,  he  is  betraying  the  (;^use,  which  in  his  posi- 
&m  he  ought  to'defend  :  if  he  cannot  defend  it,  he  is  bound 
ail  an  honest  man  to  say  so,  and  give  up  his  position  and  emolu- 
tdents  in  the  chur6h  which  fosters  him  while  he  is  enlisted  in 
IbWbTerBion. 

^  It  is  no  wonder  that,  holding  such  views,  and  holding  on  to 
ihe  church,  he  is  anxious  to  '  multitudinize'  it — to  resolve  it 
into  a  mere  moral  society,  with  only  ethical  ends  in  view.  A 
*•  national  church,"  he  says,  "  need  not,  historically  speaking, 
lie  Christian  .  .  .  That  which  is  essential  to  a  national  church 
hf  that  it  should  undertake  to  assist  the  spiritual  progress  of  the 
illation  and  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  in  their 
niveral  states  and  stages."  *  What  his  project  amounts  to  is 
ibis  —  ethics  and  ideology  shall  be  nationalized,  and  called 
i  church.  But  the  establishment  of  such  a  church  is 
die  abolition  of  the  church ;  it  is  the  baptism  of  seep- 
^tdsm  with  the  name  of  the  church  ;  it  is  the  overthrow  of  his- 
torical Christianity.    Scepticism,  ho  virtually  says,  is  so  widely 

"^  Mr.  WDacrn  wants  to  have  the  clergymen  of  the  'Chorch  of  England  as  exempt 
fnm  tbe  obligation  to  subscription  as  are  the  laymen.  The  Christian  Remembrancer, 
ffdL  1860,  p.  345,  says^  that  persons  professing  themBel?es  members  of  the  Chorch 
tf  feogland  may  in  private  life  hold  what  they  please,  ''for  they  are  never  obliged 
1^  mtprcBS  their  assent  either  to  articles  of  reh'gion  or  formularies  of  faith ;  and 
m  the  deiKynuui  who  was  under  the  same  li^w  of  liberty  might  be  allowed  (o  b^ 
Here  anything  or  nothing.** 
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diffased  that,  if  we  are  to  have  a  national  church,  it  mnst  be 
on  a  basis  which  will  admit  sceptics :  otherwise  the  chtirch  catf- 
not  be  national.  And  when  this  alternative  is  presented  to  tbe 
English  people,  we  donbt  not  that  they  will  denationalize  H^ 
church,  rather  than  nationalize  rationalism.  It  is  bett^  tio 
save  Christianity,  than  to  continue  the  union  of  chnrch  and 
state  at  such  a  fearful  cost.  ^  Multitudinism'  is  a  sign  of  lati- 
tudinarianism,  and  not  its  remedy: 

The  contribution  of  Mr.  0.  W.  Goodwin  to  this  volume  is 
the  least  ambitious  of  the  series ;  it  does  not  pretend  to  giye 
the  writer's  dicta  and  judgments  on  all  the  most  important 
questions  of  the  day  in  forty  or  fifty  pages :  it  confines  itself 
to  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  considered  "as  the  speculation  of 
some  Hebrew  Descartes  or  Newton,  promulgated  in  all  good 
faith  as  the  best  and  mQ3t  probable  account  that  could  then  Me 
given  of  God's  universe "  (p.  277).    He  disposes  of  the  diffi- 
culty, '^  that  the  writer  asserts  so  solemnly  and  unhesitatingly 
that  for  which  he  must  have  known  that  he  had  no  authority,* 
by  suggesting,  that  "modesty  of  assertion"  is  the  peculiar 
quality  of  "modern  habits  of  thought,"  the  result  "of  the 
spirit  of  true  science."    Perhaps  Mr.  Goodwin  and  the  men  of 
modem  science  are  more  "  modest"  than  Moses  and  the 
prophets ;  although  we  confess  we  should  hardly  have  inferred 
as  much  from  the  present  volume.    The  object  of  this  essay  is 
to  expose  the  utter  futility  of  all  attempts  to  reconcile  Qeneas 
and  Geology.    This  is  achieved  by  taking  for  granted  ib$i 
Genesis  means  to  teach  truth  in  a  scientific  way ;  that  it  mnsl 
be  literally  interpreted  ;  and  that  Geology  has  arrived  at  final 
results  about  Cosmogony.    Nothing  in  the  way  of  fact  and  a^ 
gument  is  advanced,  which  has  not  been  long  familiar  to  the 
scientific  and  Christian  world — ^nothing  which  has  not  been 
examined  in  the  works  of  Hugh  Miller  in  England  recentlj) 
in  the  Archaia  of  Dawes,  and  in  the  treatises  of  President 
Hitchcock  and  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  in  our  own  country. 

Dr.  Mark  Pattison's  essay  on  the  Tendencies  of  Seligions 
Thought  in  England,  1688-1750,  is  a  valuable  historical  investi- 
gation, cliiefly  upon  the  great  Deistical  Controversy,  in  wLict 
England  led  the  way.    The  general  external  characteristics  of 
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dispute,  the  points  made,  tlie  principles  debated,  are  can- 
J  stated,  and  illostrated  with  much  of  curious  learning. 
.t  Age  is  described  as  "  destitute  of  depth  or  earnestness ;  an 
whose  poetry  was  without  romance,  whose  philosophy  was 
lOQt  insight,  and  whose  public  men  were  without  charac- 
^  As  far  as  deism  and  the  Christian  evidences  are  con- 
led,  the  point  insisted  upon  is,  that  tlie  defenders  of 
istianity  made  up  a '  conventional'  case.  Up  to  about  1740, 
main  object  was  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity : 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  argument 
j'  chief  respect  to  the  external  evidences.  The  Wesleyan 
Stion  was  chiefly  in  the  sphere  of  personal  experience.  A 
Isr  reactionary  movement  began  with  the  publication  of 
IVacts  for  the  Times,  1833.  The  argument  during  the  last 
tpry  was  upon  the  whole  favorable  to  Christianity :  it  left 
jnatter  in  about  this  position,  that ''  there  were  three  chances 
revelation,  and  only  two  against  it."  But  Dr.  Pattison 
PQB  oat  a  stronger  case  against  the  theology  of  the  last  cen- 
r  than  the  facts  fully  warrant ;  it  is  not  fairly  described  as 
liome-baked  theology,"  or  an  '*  Old  Bailey  theology,  in 
ch,  to  use  Johnson's  illustration,  the  Apostles  are  being 
1  once  a  week  for  the  capital  crime  of  forgery ;"  nor  is  it 
1^  "  that  the  more  they  demonstrated,  the  less  people  he- 
ed." Locke,  Bentley,  Berkeley,  Butler,  Samuel  Clarke, 
rburton  and  Paley  have  not,  even  among  the  men  of  Mr. 
tison's  school,  their  peers  in  strength  and  acuteness  of  intel- 
I  in  vigor  of  ratiocination,  in  candor  of  judgment,  in  gen- 
learning,  or  in  polemic  power.  By  the  force  of  intellect — 
they  did  not  find  much  of  religious  sensibility  in  their 

to  appeal  to,  they  rescued  England  from  the  preva- 
il of  deism  and  infidelity ;  they  overcame  at  home  the  ra- 
i|lism  which  made  such  havoc  when  it  crossed  the  channel. 
ik  one  single  exception,  that  of  Hume,  they  were  stronger 

abler  men  than  any  of  which  infidelity  could  make  its 
^  The  Anglican  Church,  and  England  itself,  owes  them 
jibt  of  profound  gratitude  and  of  lasting  homage.  Were 
f.  pow  living,  or  men  of  equal  learning  and  power,  these 
brd  essayists  would  have  to  talk  with  bated  breath.    They 
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did  not,  indeed,  discuss  the  questions  which  modem  critidill 
and  pantheism  have  raised ;  but  they  did  discuss,  point  b^ 
point,  every  argument  which  Toland,  Oollins,  ShafkesbnifJ 
Woolston  and  Hume  advanced  ;  and  they  did  this  in  a  maa^ 
£nglish  way,  scorning  subterfuge,  and  not  taking  advantage^il 
their  position  in  the  Church  to  undermine  its  foundationi 
They  did  not  pretend  to  have  an  absolute  system  even  ^ 
Christian  truth ;  but  they  had  a  system,  and  knew  jnst  iMyv 
far  they  could  be  positive.  They  did  not  appear  before  tb 
public  to  insinuate  scepticism  under  the  guise  of  historic  eta 
dor,  nor  to  marshal  all  the  difficulties  against  revelation  b 
strong  array,  without  suggesting  any  solution.  They  did  nol 
like  Mr.  Pattison,  review  the  past  history  of  the  Evidences  fa 
Christianity  only  to  show  that  these  evidences  were  entifd^ 
inadequate ;  nor  close  such  a  review  of  the  most  importai 
questions  that  can  be  debated,  with  an  intimation,  that  we  can 
not  £nd  a  suffic'ent  basis  for  revelation,  either  in  Authority  41 
Reason,  or  the  Inward  Light,  or  in  self-evidencing  Scripture^  tf 
in  a  combination  of  the  four.  This  negative  result,  we  mtf 
pose,  is  what  gives  to  this  historic  review  a  place  in  these  fil 
says  and  Eeviews. 

The  last  tract  inUhe  series  is  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scrip 
ture,  by  the  Eegius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univerei^f 
Oxford.  It  is  beyond  all  question  the  most  thoughtful,  can 
fully  written,  ingenious  and  subtle  essay  in  the  book.  Its  giM 
and  charm  of  style,  its  tender  and  often  sad  tone,  its  felicity  c 
statement,  its  suggestive  art,  give  it  a  kind  of  fascination.  I 
perpetually  reminds  us  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  who  holds  ihi 
sharp  knife  in  a  firm  but  tender  hand,  and  speaks  most  p« 
suasively  when  he  knows  that  he  is  cutting  most  deeply.  2 
has  none  of  the  arrogance  of  Williams,  or  the  dogmatLsm  o 
Powell,  or  the  assurance  of  Wilson  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  4iiBi 
more  insidious  than  any  of  them,  and  equally  undermiaee  il 
positive  faith,  not  only  in  creeds,  but  also  in  the  inspired  m 
thority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  What  the  essay  apparentfc 
has  in  view  is,  to  rescue  Scripture  from  arbitrary  and  dogmati 
interpretations,  so  that  we  may  really  know  just  what  it  mean 
to  say.    But  suppose  we  have  ascertained  that  point— wool 
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Mr.  Jowett  accept  its  statements  as  final  and  authoritative  ? 
He  certainly  could  not  receive  its  statements  about  historic 
fK^  as  having  any  more  authority  than  those  of  any  other 
kooky  for  he  finds  inexplicable  contradictions.  Would  he  then 
mt  in  its  doctrinal  results  as  a  finality  to  faith  ?  He  cannot 
dothis,  for  he  denies  any  infallible  inspiration.  Why  then  is 
ke  80  anxious  to  get  at  the  real  sense  and  meaning  of  the  word  ? 
b  is  to  him  the  record  of  a  past  age,  a  testimony  as  to  what 
Fknl  and  John  believed ;  but  even  Paul  and  John,  he  says, 
did  not  claim  a  specific,  supernatural  inspiration.  <'  For  any 
of  the  higher  or  supernatural  views  of  inspiration  there  is  no 
fimndation  in  the  Gospels  or  Epistles"  (p.  379).  The  "  idea  of 
a  progressive  revelation"  is  the  only  one,  which  suits  the  case : 
a  revelation  imperfect  and  even  erroneous  in  some  of  its  earlier 
itages  and  forms  of  statement;  a  revelation  which  is  constantly 
"enlarged"  by  the  progress  of  science — enlarged  of  course  in 
to  way,  that  the  science  supersedes  the  written  word :  for 
^mvelation  and  science  reconcile  themselves  the  moment  any 
ttientific  truth  is  distinctly  ascertained"  (p.  883).  There  is  not, 
tfien,  there  cannot  be,  any  final  revelation,  until  science  has 
arrived  at  its  final  conclusions.  All  that  precedes  is  a  process 
tf  development  There  cannot  be  any  binding  and  ultimate 
tathority  in  the  written  Word,  even  if  criticism  accomplished 
ilsfnll  work  upon  it,  and  told  us  just  what  it  means.  The 
seeming  object  of  the  essay  is  not  its  real  result.  It  professes 
to  wish  to  rescue  Scripture  from  perversion  ;  but  the  argument 
18  80  conducted,  that,  even  when  thus  rescued,  it  has  no  supre- 
wtcy  of  authority.  The  principles  on  which  he  would  have  us 
interpret  the  Book  forbid  our  receiving  it  as  the  Word  of 
God. 

'  The  substance  of  the  argument  is  this.    No  book  has  been 
interpreted  in  so  arbitrary  and  confused  a  manner  as  the  Bible. 
Greeds  and  opinions  of  later  origin  are  interpolated  into  its 
Tery  words.    All  sects,  see  themselves  in  this  volume — which 
9  thus  a  mirror  rather  than  a  standard.     And  in  fact,  Mr. 
Jowett  grants,  that  they  can  all  find  something  in  it  to  sup- 
port their  views,  and  consequently,  that  so  far  they  are  not 
aUogether  wrong.    Unitarians,  who  deny  Christ's  divinity, 
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bare  perhaps  less  support  than  most  of  the  others,  though  at 
the  same  time  Trinitarians  certainly  cannot  find  the  Nicene  of 
Athanasian  creed  in  John  or  Fanl.  It  is  plain  that  divenlkf 
is  not  got  rid  of,  by  saying,  that  the  Scriptares  themselves  gifil 
a  basis  for  it.  What  then  is  the  intent?  Not  to  show  ttMl 
they  are  all  equally  right,  bat  all  equally  wrong;  that  soiM 
hint  of  their  views,  but  no  one  of  their  systems,  is  found  in  tbi 
Bible.  The  chaos  of  creeds  has  its  roots  in  the  Scriptures,  but 
the  Scriptures  do  not  decide  any  thing  definite  about  any  oi 
them.  No  creed  in  Christendom,  not  even  the  Nicene,  hai 
proper  Scriptural  warrant.  That  is,  if  we  hold  to  the  Biblo^ 
we  must  give  up  all  the  creeds ;  but  if  we  do,  what  have  we 
left  ?  Why,  a  book  which  sanctions  something  in  all  theas 
perplexed  confessions ;  and  something  which  has  no  final  an^ 
thority. 

The  natural  principles  of  interpretation  which  Mr.  Jowslt 
propounds,  so  far  as  they  are  sound,  have  been  very  familiiV 
to  the  scholars  of  this  country.  The  words  of  Scripture  havei 
proper  historical  and  philological  sense,  which  the  interprsM 
is  to  find.  The  general  laws  of  language  apply  here.  And 
Mr.  Jowett  also  admits  that  the  analogy  of  faith,  in  a  generd 
sense,  is  a  correct  principle  of  interpretation  ;  and  he  conoedoi 
a  remarkable  unity  in  the  diverse  books  of  Scripture.  Bui 
when  he  comes  to  apply  these  general  principles,  he  makiB 
assumptions  and  assertions,  which  presuppose,  not  only  tM 
we  are  to  interpret  the  Bible  according  to  grammatical  lam 
applicable  to  other  books,  but  that  we  are  to  subject  its  senM 
and  teachings  to  the  same  rules ;  that  is,  we  are  not  to  int&t* 
prct  it  as  an  inspired  book,  but  simply  as  a  book ;  and  we  iM 
not  to  apply  its  truths  in  any  other  way  than  we  do  any  othei 
truths.  We  are  neither  "  to  adapt  the  truths  of  Scriptore  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  creed" ;  nor  to  adapt  '^  precepts  and  miot 
ims  of  Scripture  to  the  language  or  practice  of  our  age."  "fFri 
are  to  "  interpret  the  Scripture  like  any  other  book,"  althodg^ 
'*  there  are  many  respects  in  which  the  Scripture  is  unlike  inj 
other  book"  (p.  416).  If  this  canon,  thus  broadly  stated,  metni 
any  thing,  it  means  that  in  the  business  of  interpretation. iqb 
are  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  question  or  &ctof  inspiniiiaiii  m 
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datermining  what  authority  we  shall,  concede  to  the  declara- 
tbns  of  the  book.    It  is  trae,  that  as  far  as  the  meaning  of 
wards  go,  we  are  to  interpret  Scripture  as  we  do  other  books; 
tiiat  is,  we  are  to  try  and  understand  just  what  its  words  mean. 
But  this  is  a  Terj  different  thing  from  the  position^  that,  hav- 
ing ascertained  its  meaning,  we  are  to  judge  or  decide  about 
its  trath  or  falsity,  in  the  same  way  that  we  do  what  is  found 
in  iMxet  books.    Here  is  where  revelation  and  inspiration  comQ 
.    in  with  a  controlling  influence.    Yet  Mr.  Jowett  perpetually 
(xmfoimds  these  two  things.    Tlius — Scripture  contains  pro* 
jfcecy  and  records  of  miracles ;  we  are  to  interpret  the  ac- 
coimt,  the  words,  according  to  the  laws  of  language ;  but  are 
veto  explain  the  miracle  and  prophecy  as  matters  of  fact, 
JQSt  as  we  would  those  same  records  in  an  uninspired  volume  ? 
Scripture,  say  these  literal  interpreters,  cannot  (e.  g.  in  pro- 
phecy) have  a  twofold  sense;   but  why  may  not  the  same 
words  have  a  twofold  or  more  application  ?    We  are  to  inter- 
pret  Scripture  by  its  own  genius  and  character,  just  as  we  do 
other  works  by  their  particular  genius  and  character ;  but  what 
is  this  genius  or  character  ?    The  real  question,  which  Mr. 
Jowett  perpetually  keeps  in  the  shade,  is  not  as  to  the  rules 
(H*  methods  of  interpreting  language  ;  but  is  as  to  the  authority 
tf  the  words,  supposing  their  sense  ascertained.    And  in  this 
point  of  view  the  question  of  inspiration  is  fundamental,  and 
the  fact  of  inspiration  is  a  guide  in  interpretation.   Mr.  Jowett's 
theory  allows  him  to  hold  that  there  are  prophecies  unfulfilled 
(Jerem.  xxxvi,  30,  Is.  xxiii,  Amos,  vii,  10-17) ;  that  there  "  are 
probably  no  quotations  from  the  Psalms  and  prophets"  in  the 
^£pifltle8,  "  that  are  based  on  tlie  original  sense  or  context" ; 
thaA  alleged  miracles  were  not  really  performed ;  that  there  are 
irreconcilable  contradictions*  in  the  Gospels ;  that  the  Old 
Testament  attributes  to  God  actions  at  variance  with  the  New ; 
^Uiat  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  figurative ;   that 
Original  sin  has  its  support  only  in  "  two  figurative  expressions 
of  St.  Paul."    In  fact  his  whole  theory  as  to  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  Gospels  would  prevent  him  from  drawing 

•  He  has  discovered  a  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Lnke  as  to 
tlM  original  place  of  abode  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Matth.  ii,  1,  22  ;  Luke  ii,  4). 
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final  teachings  from  its  reports  of  our  Saviour's  words.  Hm 
result  of  criticism,  ho  declares,  is  '^  that  we  can  no  longer  spetl 
of  three  independent  v^itnesses  of  the  Gospel  narrative" ;  w^ 
need  not  try  to  ^'  reconcile  their  inconsistencies,"  all  we  naei 
do  is  to  put  them  "  alongside  of  each  other  "  (p.  405).  It  is  ii 
fact,  he  says,  not ''  easy  to  say  what  is  the  meaning  of  ^  prof 
ing  a  doctrine'  from  Scripture"  ;  .  .  ''  when  we  balance  ad 
verse  statements,  St.  James  and  St.  Paul,  tlie  New  Testamea 
with  the  Old — ^it  will  be  hard  to  demonstrate  from  Scriptor 
any  complex  system  either  of  doctrine  or  practice"  (p.  404] 
It  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Jo  wet  t  not  to  add,  that  in  seven 
passages  he  implies  a  belief  in  the  divinity,  and  divine  authdi 
ity  of  Christ.  He  says,  that ''  he  made  the  last  perfect  reveli 
tion  of  God  to  man"  (p.  426) ;  and  that  "  it  is  one  of  tb 
highest  tasks  in  which  the  labor  of  a  life  can  be  spent,  to  hnia\ 
the  words  of  Christ  a  little  nearer  to  the  heart  of  man"  (p.  41^ 
But  he  also  says,  '^that  we  cannot  readily  determine  hoi 
much  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  or  of  St  Paul  is  to  be  attribntai 
to  Oriental  modes  of  speech."  .  * 

Tiie  real  intent  and  inmost  sense  of  this  Essay  are  fouM 
in  the  general  position,  that  all  definite  creeds  are  unscaip 
tural ;  that  Scripture  does  not  contain  a  body  of  doctrine,  bo 
only  certain  general  spiritual  or  moral  truths;  that  '^tb 
distinctions  of  theology  are  beginning  to  fade  away" ;  tha 
"  the  universal  and  spiritual  aspects  of  Scripture"  are  to  h 
taught,  '^  to  the  exclusion  of  exaggerated  statements  of  doc 
trines  which  seem  at  variance  with  morality."  The  world  ba 
been  taught  no  real  truth,  but  only  ^'  scholastic  distinctiond 
by  the  successive  theological  systems.  "  It  is,  perhaps,  trai 
that  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Nic^ea  was  the  greatti 
misfortune  that  ever  befel  the  Christian  world :  yet  a  differaa 
decision  would  have  been  a  greater  misfortune."  All  this  di 
velopment  has  really  taught  us  nothing  about  the  sense  c 
Scripture :  we  are  to  cut  down  the  tree,  its  branches,  andil 
fruit,  and  recur  to  the  undeveloped  germ,  where  all  is  embff] 
onic  and  indistinct.  But  why  do  this?  Would  the  worii 
probably  not  be  likely  to  go  through  the  same  process  agaia 
How  strange  this  succession  of  systems,  if  they  all  end  i 
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lAogfat.    How  contrary  to  the  idea  of  providence ;  how  in- 
•msistent  with  a  belief  in  the  presence  of  Christ  in  his  church 
kf  his  Spirit  I    After  eighteen  hundred  years,  all  we  can  do  is 
JoBt  to  begin  again.      This  seems  to  be  Mr.  Jowett's  idea ;  but 
witfi  his  view  of  Scripture  it  is  utterly  unphilosophical  and  im- 
practieable.     On  his  fundamental  principle  of  a  developed 
Old  progressive  revelation,  it  is  reiictionary  to  the  last  degree. 
Neither  he  nor  any  one  else  can  thus  go  backward.    We  must 
go  forward  with  the  church,  or  outside  of  it.     We  must  press 
dirough  the  diversity  to  a  higher  unity,  which  shall  not  be 
ttiy  leas  positive,  any  less  doctrinal,  any  less  systematic  than 
what  has  gone  before ;  but  more  comprehensive,  more  com- 
plete, more  practical.    Faith  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  morals, 
nor  doctrine  to  life.    We  cannot  do  without  either.     Christ  is 
%e  troth'  as  well  as  ^  the  life.'     And  if  we  do  not  have  a 
ronnded  and  definite  system  of  Christian  truth,  if  it  is  all  to 
ke  mei^ed  in  life  or  indefinite  spiritual  truths,  the  Christian 
dinrch  will  inevitably  succumb  before  the  progress  of  philo- 
aophy.    Systems,  in  the  long  run,  carry  the  day.    If  Christ- 
ianity cannot  be  presented  as  a  system  of  truth,  it  cannot  be  so 
presented  as  effectually  to  repel  the  profoundest  infidelity  of 
the  age.     And  this  Mr.  Jowett  does  not  seem  to  sec  or  feel  at 
all.    And  yet  he  is  gliding  along  in  this  very  current.     All 
his  arguments  and  reasonings  against  doctrines  and  against 
the  Scripture  are  based  on  the  principles  of  a  system  which 
controls  him  almost  unconsciously.     If  his  theories  are  good, 
they  prove  a  great  deal  more  than  be  wants  or  means  to  have 
them  prove.     He  advocates  certain  principles  and  methods : 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  some  one  will  bo  found  to  draw 
the  legitimate  conclusions.     It  will  not  take  a  long  time  to 
•60,  that  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  press  upon  the 
age  is  not  to  be  found  by  resolving  Christian  truth  into  a  halo 
or  s  fire-mist,  into  a  vague  spirituality  or  an  indefinite  life. 
For  then  it  is  confronted  with  two  compact  and  well-defined 
sjBteras,   idealism  and   materialism    (positivism),  which  are 
fighting  with  conscious  aim  the  battle  for  supremacy,  and  by 
which  Christianity  will  be  resolved  into  figure  or  myth,  unless 
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it  can  show  that  it  contains  the  truth  of  both  in  a  higher, « 
perfect,  an  absolute  form. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  Essays  and  Reviews,  avowing^ 
such  opinions,  and  based  on  such  principles,  should  have 
aroused  unusual  attention.  Their  general  reception  in  Eng- 
land is  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  people  tfatt 
honors  manliness,  as  one  of  the  cardinal  social  and  pnblie 
virtues.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  leading  organs  of 
public  opinion  have  declared  against  the  inconsistency  of  such 
views  with  an  honest  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England. 
And  the  iact,  that  these  writers  seem  to  think  that  they  can 
still  remain  connected  with  this  church  shov?^,  that  their  priU' 
ciples  of  criticism  may  have  reacted  upon  their  moral  sense. 
Such  methods  of  interpretation  as  are  here  applied  to  the 
Bible  and  the  Articles  will  unconsciously  enfeeble  the  judg^ 
ment  And  if  these  principles  obtain  a  recognised  lodgment 
in  that  church,  its  destiny  is  easily  foreseen.  It  cannot  be- 
come '  multitudinist ' ;  it  will  only  hasten  the  inevitable  mp- 
turo  of  church  and  state.  Nor  do  wo  believe  that  the  Englidi 
people  will  be  seduced  from  its  loyalty  to  Christianity  by 
such  arguments  and  principles.  The  underlying  principles 
are  those  of  extreme  idealism,  the  logical  consequences  of 
which  are  found  in  the  pantheistic  theory  of  the  nniveree. 
But  the  English  mind  is  essentially  practical  and  historical 
It  cannot  sublimate  facts  into  ideas :  it  cannot  thrive  on  ab- 
stract truth.  It  needs  only  to  see  the  real  basis  of  all  this 
criticism  and  speculation,  to  disown  its  validity.  For  the  same 
process  of  destruction  and  reconstruction  here  applied  to 
Christian  fact  and  doctrine  logically  leads  to  the  rejection  of 
all  that  is  supernatural,  to  the  denial  of  a  personal  God,  of 
immortality,  and  even  of  freedom  and  distinctive  moral  obli- 
gation. It  overturns  the  whole  received  system  of  ChristiaiS 
truth ;  the  shadowy  form  of  Christ,  which  is  still  reverenced' 
by  some  of  these  writers,  only  needs  a  bolder  criticism,  on  di6 
same  basis,  to  be  itself  resolved  into  a  mythical  personages 
It  also  implies  and  involves  the  destruction  and  roconstmctiob 
of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  church. 

The  article  in  the  Westminster  Heview  presses  the  matter  to 
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9iich  conclusions.    It  does  indeed  represent  the  defection  as 
more  serious  and  entire  than  tlie  Essays  warrant.     It  does  not 
make  sufEicient  allowance  for  the  possible  nnconsciousness  of  the 
writers  as  to  the  character  and  results  of  their  principles ;  but 
it  understands  the  bearings  of  these  principles  themselves,  and 
asksi  "  how  eoon  will  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  take  their  place 
upon  the  bookshelf  of  the  learned,  beside  the  Arabian  and 
Sanskrit  poets  ?"    "  Of  what  nse  can  it  be  to  talk  of  articles 
and  litnrgj,  or  of  creeds,  to  a  Protestant  church  which  has 
been  robbed  of  the  written  word  from  which  they  are  all  de« 
dooed }"     It  says  that,  "  in  their  ordinary,  if  not  plain  sense, 
thexQ  has  been  discarded  the  Word  of  God  —  the  Creation  — 
the  Fall — the  Redemption — Justification,  Regeneration,  and 
Salvation — Miracles,   Inspiration,  Prophecy — Heaven   and 
Hell — ^Eternal  Punishment  and  a  Day  of  Judgment — Creeds, 
Liturgies,  and  Articles — the  truth  of  Jewish  history  and  of 
6oq[)eI  narrative — a  sense  of  doubt  thrown  over  even  the  In- 
carnation, the  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  —  the  Divinity  of 
the  Second  Person,  and  the  personality  of  the  Third.    It  may 
be  that  this  is  a  true  view  of  Christianitv,  but  we  insist  in  tho 
name  of  common  sense  that  it  is  a  new  view."    It  correctly 
judges  that  the  "  very  essence  of  the  discussion"  is  in  the  ques- 
tion, "  not,  what  is  the  true  theory  of  revelation,  but  what  is  its 
true  extent  ?"    Is  there  a  specific,  or  only  a  general,  revelation 
or  inspiration  ?    If  the  specific  be  denied,  the  argument  of  the 
Wesitninster  JSeview  is  conclusive ;  if  it  bo  maintained,  the 
criticisms  of  the  Essays  are  undermined.     "They   are  our 
blends,  who  have  introduced  this  doctrine  of  ideology." 

Its  own  general  theory  is  given  by  the  Westminster  lieview 
in  "  the  conception  of  development"  ;  this  idea,  it  says,  is  what 
has  led  these  authors  to  write  such  a  book,  and  this  idea,  too,  it 
asserts,  is  dissipating  all  past  faiths,  and  preparing  the  race  for 
another  religion,  "  the  outgrowth  of  human  thought."  "  iitep  by 
step  the  notion  of  evolution  by  law  is  transforming  the  whole 
field  of  our  knowledge  and  opinion.  .  .  .  Two  coordinate 
ideas  pervade  the  vision  of  every  thinker,  physicist  or  moral- 
ist, philosopher  or  priest.  In  the  physical  and  the  moral 
world,  in  the  natural  and  human,  are  ever  seen  two  forces — 
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invariable  rule  and  continnous  advance;  law  and  action; 
order  and  progress ;  these  two  powers  working  harmonioittly 
together,  and  the  result   inevitable  sequence,  orderly  moT»» 
ment,  irresistible  growth."     It  is  in  such  orderly  growth  Uul 
''  we  find  the  one  grand  analogy  through  the  whole  sphere  of 
knowledge."     Yet,  at  the  same  time, ''no  rational  thinkier 
hopes  to  discover  more  than  some  few  primary  axioms  of  Uv, 
and  some  approximating  theory  of  growth.    Much  is  dork  and 
contradictory."     But  still,  the  law  remains,  and  sweeps  awgf 
Christianity,  and  leaves  positive  science  alone  in  its  stead.    . 
This  is  the  theory  of  the  Westminster  Review^  which  it 
would  substitute  for  the  theistic  and  Christian  idea  of  the  oni* 
verse.    And  we  urge  against  it  the  same  objection,  which  il 
so  strongly  urges  against  the  Essays  and  Keviews — ^it  is  Bit 
fairly  and  honestly  stated  in  its  fundamental  principle.    Wi 
suppose  that  fundamental  principle  to  be  really  Comte's  theeiy 
of  positivism,  viz. — that  materialism  is  the  ultimate  philosopitt* 
cal  system,  and  that  all  we  can  know  is  by  induction  from  ev 
ternal  phenomena.    This  is  the  only  theory,  which  gives  cofr 
sistency  to  the  positions  of  the  Review.     "Why  was  it  not  dis- 
tinctly avowed  ?   Why  does  the  writer  complain  of  the  Oxford 
men  for  not  being  willing  to  state  all  they  hold,  when  he  him- 
self shows  the  same  reserve  ?     If  the  theory  is  not  atheistic,  it 
is  pantheistic.   But  neither  atheism  nor  pantheism  is  distinctly 
proclaimed.    Why  not?    Again,  thj  *two  ideas'  of  *  order' 
and  ^  progress'  explain  nothing,  give  us  nothing  ultimate :  and 
so  the  whole  theory  is  a  form  without' substance.     Order  and 
law  presuppose  something,  some  forms  of  being,  some  sufi* 
stances,  which  are  subject  to  this  order  and  these  laws.    *lW, 
velopment'  is  a  word  without  contents — until  we  are  told  toM 
it  is  that  is  developed  ;  what  is  the  law  of  the  development] 
and  to  what  the  development  leads  as  its  consummation.  Av| 
yet  this  philosophical  reviewer,  on  a  height  of  specnlatlQ^ 
above  all  the  thinkers  of  the  Christian  church,  presents  ns  WiA 
a  theory,  which  is  to  supersede  all  the  past,  and  does  not  t(D 
us  a  single  word  about  the  only  points,  which  could  make  H^ 
theory  intelligible.    He  covers  up  all  the  difficultieB  in  autll 
words  as  ^  law,^ '  order,'  ^  progress,' '  developn^ent'  Maouftttlft 
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e  has  got  to  go  through  a  few  more  categories,  before  he  can 
ffetend  to  having  a  system  of  ultimate  truth.    What  is  it,  that 
I  developed :  is  it  ultimately,  matter  or  spirit  ?    What  are  its 
iW8 :  are  they  those  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  of  the  material 
Rorld,  or  are  they  only  the  law  of  physical  sequences?    In 
phat,  is  the  development  to  issue,  in  the  conquest  of  nature,  or 
p  a  kingdom  of  Ood  ?  Whence  this  development  ?  Is  its  origin 
to  be  sought  in  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  in  unconscious  spirit, 
or  in  a  personal  God  ?    If  in  either  of  the  former — can  he  tell 
us,  how  the  rational  can  be  produced  by  the  irrational,  wisdom 
fcy  a  blind  force,  and  personality  by  unconscious  spirit  ?    And 
iftiie  origin  of  all  this  development,  of  all  this  law  and  order, 
li  to  be  sought  and  found  only  and  ultimately  in  a  conscious, 
|0nenal  intelligence,  then  all  of  the  reviewer's  arguments 
aglUDst  snpematuralism,  revelation  and  inspiration,  are  worth- 
In    For  he  who  believes  in  a  personal  God  cannot  doubt  the 
imibility  of  revelation,  inspiration,  incarnation  and  redemp- 
tion, in  their  specific  Christian  import :  he  cannot  believe  that 
Bitaral  law  is  all,  and  that  supernaturalism  is  a  fiction. 


Abt.  VIL— the  SINAinC  MANUSCRIPT.* 

9 
I 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Tischendorf  published  a  frag- 
n^nt  of  the  Greek  Septuagint  in  the  year  1846  from  a  manu- 
script obtained  in  Egypt,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
^Frederick  Augustan  Codex,"  after  his  royal  patron,  the  King 
«  Saxony,  under  whose  auspices  he  had  made  the  journey, 
i|^plch  issued  in  its  discovery.  Having  explored  the  libraries 
ii  Paris,  England,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  the  bounty 
tf  the  king,  his  friend,  enabled  him  to  travel  into  the  East  to 

*  Kotitia  Editionia  Codicis  Bibliorum  SiDaitici  Auspicils  Imperatorls  Alexandri 
t  nscepte.  Edidit  A^uoih.  Frid.  Const  Tiscbondorf.  Theol  ct  Phil.  Doctor,  etc., 
i^riB.  F.  A.  Brockhaus.  18C0.  Quarto,  pp.  124.  [This  article  is  takon  ton 
3M  JBeheUG  (London),  Dec  18C0.] 
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prosecute  the  work  of  disinterriDg  parchinentB  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  other  works  of  ancient  learning,  from  tin 
monasteries  and  tombs  in  which  they  had  long  been  bnrM. 
The  success  of  our  own  Tattams  and  others  might  well  stiniii- 
late  his  zeal,  while  the  fact  that  he  followed  in  the  track  of 
equally  learned  and  industrious  antiquarians  might  in  the  sam 
degree  have  abated  his  hopes  of  success.  The  greater  part' of 
1844  was  devoted  to  research  in  those  regions,  from  which  no 
student  returns  absolutely  empty-handed;  although  as  time 
rolls  on,  and  the  ground  is  more  frequently  gone  over,  lesB  and 
less  remains  for  learning,  aided  by  curiosity,  to  glean. 

What  Tischendorf  secured  during  his  sojourn  at  Sinai,  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Catherine's,  was  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
fragments  of  old  M8S.,  deposited  in  a  basket,  as  of  no  valae 
— ^incapable  of  connection,  restoration,  or  use, — ^waifs  saved 
from  the  fire  to  which  others  had  been  committed.  Amongrt 
them  were  scraps  of  a  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  too  small  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  monks  of  St.  Catherine's,  by  whom  they  wert 
easily  surrendered  to  the  German  savant  By  him  they  wei^ 
naturally  prized  as  of  extreme  importance  from  their  presumed 
antiquity,  surpassing  any  thing  known  in  Europe :  quo  chMid 
an  quicquam  in  mernbrams  Grosce  scriptum  extet  antiqutM 
But  larger  portions  of  the  same  MS.,  containing  the  whole  of 
Isaiah  and  the  books  of  Maccabees,  which  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  on  the  same  occasion,  he  could  not  prevail 
on  his  monkish  entertainers  to  part  with.  Solicitation  wtt 
vain — so  Tischendorf  did  the  next  best  thing  which  a  disinter- 
ested scholar  could  do,  and  that  was  to  urge  the  religions  care 
of  the  MS.  upon  his  hosts.  His  hope  was  that  either  himeolf 
or  some  other  student  of  sacred  learning  would  yet  snccead 
in  becoming  its  possessor.  This  much-coveted  fragmentaqr 
Codex,  after  many  years  of  waiting,  and  fancying  the  while 
that  it  must  have  found  its  way  to  Europe  by  the  hands  of 
some  more  lucky  adventurer  than  himself,  Tischendorf  has  at 
last  succeeded  in  being  the  medium  of  introducing  to  the  critl* 
cal  world.  The  enterprising  critic  visited  the  monastery  once 
again  in  1853,  determined  to  transcribe  what  remained  of  Ae 
Oodez,  should  it  still  be  found  deposited  within  the  walls  of 
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St.  Catherine's — ^bnt  to  his  dismay  he  could  then  obtain  no 
lidings  of  the  precious  document.  This  was  a  terrible  disap- 
pointment to  high  expectation,  and  forced  Tischendorf,  in  his 
Manufnentarum  Sacrorum  Ineditorurn  Nova  Collection  Vol.  L, 
1856,  to  content  himself  with  printing  a  single  page  of  Isaiah, 
which  he  had  transcribed  on  his  first  journey  to  Egypt. 
.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  literary  resurrectionist,  with 
such  a  decided  vocation  for  codex-snatching  as  our  author, 
oould  rest  contented  with  so  unsatisfactory  a  conclusion  of  his 
quest ;  that  pickaxe  and  mattock  would  be  quietly  laid  low  to 
rest  with 


!N"unc  arma.    .     .     .    hie  paries  habebit. 

Tischendorf  8  solicitude  for  his  desiderated  corpus  diplomati' 
eum  was  too  effectually  awakened  to  fall  into  any  siren  slum- 
ber ;  and  nothing  would  satisfy  his  vigilance  but  an  active 
iearch.  The  good-will  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Eussia  was 
MQured  by  memorial  for  his  enterprise,  so  that  towards  the  end 
of  1858,  he  was  commissioned  on  the  part  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  to  prosecute  his  researches  again  in  the  precincts  of 
Sinai,  with  a  view  to  the  recuperation  of  the  much-longed-for 
manuscript.  No  sooner  was  the  edition  of  his  New  Testament, 
with  critical  apparatus,  out  of  hand — the  Editio  Septiina  Gri- 
iica  Major — than  Tischendorf  started  again,  and  reached  the 
scene  of  his  discovery  on  the  31st  of  January,  1859.  Hence- 
forth, we  must  describe  his  proceedings  by  particular  dates, 
for  the  story  has  all  the  minuteness  of  a  diary  and  all  the  in- 
terest of  a  romance.  So  little  success  did  he  meet  with  to 
reward  his  earnest  inquiries,  that  by  the  4:th  of  February  he 
had  thought  of  bending  his  course  homeward,  and  had  engaged 
his  horses  and  camels  for  the  return  journey  to  Cairo  on  the 
7lh,  when  walking  with  the  Provider  of  the  Convent,  he  spoke 
with  much  regret  of  his  ill-success,  and  of  the  worth  of  the 
HS.,  of  which  he  exhibited  the  printed  fragments  in  his  works. 
Betuming  from  their  promenade,  Tischendorf  accompanied 
the  monk  to  his  room,  and  there  had  displayed  to  him  what 
hig  companion  called  a  copy  of  the  lxx,  which  he,  the  ghostlj 
bprotber,  owned.    Tlie  MS.  was  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth, 

/ 
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and  on  its  being  unrolled,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the 
critic,  the  very  document  presented  itself  which  he  had  given 
up  all  expectation  of  seeing,  and  with  it  far,  far  more  than  he 
could  calculate  upon  seeing,  even  in  case  of  success.     His  ob- 
ject had  been  to  complete  a  fragmentary  Septuagint,  but  with 
a  good  fortune  that  really  falls  to  the  lot  of  literary  explorers 
in  the  present  day.  he  alighted  upon  a  copy  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  attached,  of  the  same  age  as  the  other,  perfectly 
complete,  not  wanting  a  single  page  or  paragraph :  ne  minimd 
quidem  lacund  defomiatum.    This  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  dis- 
covery, an  unhoped-for  boon,  a  literary  crown  to  his  previoos 
labors  that  overtopped  them'  all,  and  would  never  fade.    These 
precious  fragments — for  they  lay  loose  and  disjointed  in  a  heap, 
with  no  cover  but  a  cotton  rag — Tischendorf  conveyed  Bke 
stores  of  gold  to  his  cell  from  the  monk's  chamber,  who  had 
himself  taken  them  from  the  apartment  of  the  librarian.    In 
solitude,  Tischendorf  gloated  over  his  hid  treasure,  and  poured 
out  his  thanks  to  the  Grod  of  Heaven  who  had  so  strangely 
prospered  his  journey.     Unable  to  sleep  from  excess  of  joy, 
he  sat  up  the  whole  night  transcribing  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
which  was  at  the  end  of  the  New  Testament    Next  day,  it 
was  agreed  with  the  fraternity  that  as  soon  as  permission  coold 
arrive  from  their  superiors  at  Cairo,  the  document  should  be 
forwarded  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  transcription.    Start- 
ing on  the  7th  of  February,  our  German  divine  reached  his 
destination  on  the  13th,  and  there,  after  the  lapse  of  only 
eleven  days,  he  received  the  precious  parchments  on  the  94th. 

Within  two  months  afterwards  the  whole  was  carefolly 
copied, — comprising  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  short 
lines,  in  which  the  Codex  was  written, — ^partly  by  the  hand  ot 
Tischendorf  himself,  but  also  partly  by  the  labor  of  two  friends 
whose  tasks  he  revised,  letter  by  letter.  Much  additional  labor 
was  imposed  by  the  emendations  made  in  the  original  teict  of 
the  MS.  in  nearly  eight  thousand  different  places.  These,  of 
course,  had  to  be  taken  note  of  no  less  than  the  ntialtared 
readings,  with  a  view  to  a  really  accurate  and  satiafactory-iddi- 
tion  of  the  whole. 

After  the  MS.  was  copied,  the  original  became  of  oouitoe^eas 
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^  matter  of  request  than  before.  The  monks  might  take  it  back, 
or  bestow  it  where  they  pleased ;  but  Tischendorf — very  judi- 
dicioosly,  as  we  conceive — suggested  the  propriety  of  their 

.^presenting  it  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  as  a  tribute  of  respect 

.■  for  an  eminent  professor  and  ornament  of  their  common  faith. 
This  enggeetion  was  unanimously  adopted ;  but  as  no  sufficient 
aaihority  existed  at  the  time  for  making  the  gift  absolute,. 
Tischendorf  was  allowed  to  take  the  MS.  with  him  to  St. 
Petersburg,  in  order  with  its  help  to  complete  a  scrupulously 
iccorate  edition  for  the  press.     On  the  28th  of  September,  it 

.  was  entrusted  to  his  care  at  Cairo  for  that  purpose,  Tischendorf 
having  between  the  conclusion  of  the  transcription  and  that 
date  made  a  protracted  tour  for  literary  purposes  through 
Jerusalem,  Beyrout,  Smyrna,  Patmos,  and  Constantinople.  It 
were  merely  superfluous  to  add  that  wherever  he.went  he  met 
with  a  courteous  reception,  and  all  available  assistance  from 
Bussian  ambassadors  and  consuls,  to  whom  Tischendorf  makes 
ample  and  grateful  acknowledgments. 

In  the  middle  of  October  our  successful  traveller  left  Cairo 
and  reached  St.  Petersburg  in  the  next  month.  The  manu- 
scripts which  were  the  acquisitions  of  his  journey  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  the  Emperor,  by  whose  command 
Ihey  were  opened  to  the  public  examination  of  the  curious  for 
a  fortnight,  especially  the  Sinaitic  Codex,  whose  fame  had  been 
promulgated  by  native  Kussian  authors  some  few  years  before, 
no  less  than  by  the  Leipsic  professor.  With  the  publication  of 
this  latter  Tischendorf  was  charged,  in  the  most  speedy  and 
convenient  manner  possible ;  but  so  as  to  exhibit  correctly  the 
ancient  handwriting,  to  be  worthy  of  its  Imperial  patron,  and 
to  meet  the  just  expectations  of  scholars  devoted  to  the  study 

'  of  the  sacred  texts. 

The  method  of  printing  to  be  pursued  is  that  of  our  own 
Codex  Alexandriuus,  by  types  cast  in  the  form  of  uncial  letters, 
— a  method  rendered  the  more  easy  in  the  present  case  by  the 

■  great  uniformity  observed  throughout  in  the  characters  of  the 
MS.  Smaller  letters,  indeed,  are  sometimes  found  at  the  end 
of  lines,  a  remarkably  common  characteristic  of  ancient  MSS., 
and  these  are  represented  in  types  of  corresponding  diminu- 
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tion ;  but,  besides  this,  where  compound  letters  or  syllable^ 
occur,  or  diphthongal  or  contracted  characters,  these  have  theif 
counterpart  in  the  printed  edition,  in  peculiar  types.  The  ink 
to  be  employed,  moreover,  will  bear  resemblance  to  the  faded 
ink  of  the  Codex,  and  be  rather  brown  than  black. 

An  equal  care  will  be  expended  on  the  exhibition  of  the 
emendations  of  the  first  and  second  corrector,  who  are  both  of 
a  xenerable  antiquity.  These  are  to  appear  on  the  page  along 
with  the  text ;  but  the  corrections  by  later  hands  in  the  shape 
of  erasures,  additions,  or  diacritical  signs,  will  be  exhibited 
and  described  in  the  commentary. 

A  few  pages  taken  here  and  there  from  the  text  will  be  ren- 
dered, by  the  arts  of  photography  and  lithography,  so  accu- 
rately as  to  leave  no  information  wanting  to  obtain  a  correct 
notion  of  the  appearance  of  the  Codex.  It  will  live  before 
the  student's  eye. 

This  Sinaitic  manuscript,  when  it  makes  its  appearance,  is 
intended  to  occupy  three  quarto  volumes,  of  which  the  two 
earlier  will  be.  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  remain- 
ing one  to  the  New.  They  are  to  exhibit  the  text  in  four 
columns  on  each  page,  as  in  the  Codex  itself,  with  the  poetical 
books — the  Psalms  and  others — stichometrically  arranged  in 
two  columns. 

The  New  Testament  volume  will  include  the  Epistle  of  Ba^ 
(labas  and  that  of  Hermas — of  both  of  which  the  Oreek  origi- 
nals had  hitherto  escaped  detection. 

A  fourth  volume  will  follow,  dedicated  to  a  comment,  criti- 
cal and  palseographical,  on  the  preceding  text,  together  witk 
copious  prolegomena,  embracing  the  history  of  the  Codex,  its 
age,  its  comparison  with  other  fac-simile  copies,  its  text,  and  a 
collation  with  the  Vatican,  Parisian  palimpsest,  and  the  British 
Codex  A.  Tischendorf  is  sanguine  enough  to  hope  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fixed  and  settled  Greek  text  of  the  Kew 
Testament,  as  the  probable  result. 

The  whole  four  volumes  are  to  appear  in  St  Petersburg  in 
the  middlb  of  the  year  1862,  and  the  impression  will  be  liaiitod 
to  three  hundred  copies.  The  special  reason  for  fixing  tbiB 
period,  and  hastening  the  execution  of  the  work  is,  that  in  thit 
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year  the  Bassian  empire  completes  a  thonsaDd  years  of  its 
history,  and  the  publication  of  this  opuB  aureum  of  Biblical 
criticism  will  be  considered,  amongst  others,  no  nnbecoming 
memorial  of  a  great  political  event.  The  copies  provided — 
the  complete  and  fac-simile  copies — will  not  be  for  sale,  but  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Emperor,  of  his  free  will,  to  the  learned 
corporations  of  the  world. 

The  common  edition  will  exhibit  the  text  stichometrically 
arranged,  but  in  the  ordinary  Greek  type,  of  which  Tischen- 
dorf  gives  a  specimen  in  his  Notitia^  now  lying  before  us.  All 
the  other  critical  apparatus  will  be  as  available  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  this  edition  as  to  the  favored  possessors  of  the  livre 
de  luxe.  In  1862,  the  whole  New  Testament  may  be  expected 
in  a  cheap  form,  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig. 
So  far  for  the  facts  connected  with  the  discovery  of  this  inter- 
esting document :  and  now  for  a  few  matters  relating  to  its 
peculiarities  of  lection  and  appearance. 

There  are  only  345  folios  and  a  half  of  the  entire  Codex  re- 
maining ;  of  which  199  belong  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  147 
and  a  half  to  the  New,  comprising,  under  this  latter  title,  Bar- 
nabas and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  The  Old  Testament  por- 
tion begins  with  a  leaf  containing  chapters  ix.,  x.,  xi.  of  the 
First  Book  of  Chronicles.  Six  folios  follow,  containing  the 
Book  of  Tobit,  completing  the  portion  wanting  in  Tischendorfs 
prior  Friderico- Augustan  MS.  Eight  leaves  are  devoted  to 
Judith,  which  is  perfect.  Twenty-six  folios  contain  the  entire 
First  and  Fourth  Books  of  the  Maccabees.  The  whole  of 
Isaiah  fills  26  folios,  and  six  follow,  with  the  earlier  chapters 
of  Jeremiah.  Nine  of  the  minor  prophets  are  represented 
here,  viz. :  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Ilabakkuk  (spelled  afipaKovfi), 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  occupying  fourteen 
leaves.  The  whole  of  the  poetical  works  are  complete  in  their 
Btichometrical  form,  a  form  so  common,  on  the  testimony  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Amphilochius,  Epiphanius,  that  these 
were  called  the  stichometrical  books.  These  are  in  two  columns 
only  ;  and  stand  in  the  following  order : — ^Psalms,  lO  leaves ; 
Proverbs,  15 ;  Ecclesiaates,  5 ;  the  Song  of  Solomon,  3 ;  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  9 ;  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  25 ;  Job,  16. 
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The  New  Testament  follows  Job,  and  its  books  stand  thns: 
the  Four  Gospels ;  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  the  Catholic  Epistles ;  the  Apocalypse  of  John ;  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  with  the  fragments  of  Hermas.  Like 
the  Vatican  MS.,  the  Sinaitic  Codex  adopts  the  curt  titles  for 
the  sacred  books,  of  Kara  fiaOBcuov,  irpog  pcdfiatovg,  rcpa^eig  airoff- 
toX(m)Vj  eniaroXi]  icjavvov. 

Tischendorf  claims  for  the  MS.  an  antiquity  reaching  back 
to  the  fourth  century.  The  singular  regularity  of  the  charac- 
ters  is  presumed  to  be  proof  of  its  age,  inasmuch  as  it  shares 
this  peculiarity  in  common  with  the  few  oldest  MS.  known ; 
moreover,  it  does  not  use  initial  letters.  And  it  adopts  either 
no  system  of  interpunction  at  all,  or  a  very  defective  and  irre- 
gular one.  The  orthography  of  the  MS.,  the  order  of  the 
books,  the  simple  titles  of  them,  and  the  absence  of  the  accents, 
are  also  pressed  in  to  give  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Codex.  The  Ammonian  chapters  and  Eusebian  Canons  are 
wanting  in  this  copy,  as  well  as  in  the  Vatican,*  although  that 
before  us  does  not  share  with  the  Vatican  manuscript  in  the 
use  of  the  peculiar  divisions  observed  in  the  latter.  The  seem- 
ing adoption  of  the  apocryphal  works  of  Barnabas  and  He^ 
mas,  is  likewise  regarded  by  Tischendorf  as  proof  of  its  anti- 
quity ;  for  on  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Origen,  we  know  that  down  to  the  third  century  these  works 
were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  canon,  while  Eusebius 
admitted  them,  as  Scriptures  of  doubtful  recognition^  amongst 
the  dvTtXeyofieva  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  But 
toward  the  close  of  that  century,  in  the  Councils  of  Laodibea,' 
A.D.  364,  and  Carthage,  397,  these  works  obtain  no  plaoel 
amongst  the  canonical  books.  As  six  folios,  moreover,  have 
been  lost  between  Barnabas  and  a  fragment  of  Hermas,  as  ft 
ascertained  by  the  quarto  foldings,  it  is  presumed  that  these 
missing  leaves  may  have  contained  another  of  the  doubtiii! 
books,  while  at  the  end  of  the  imperfect  Hermas  may  have 
followed  a  fourth.  It  is  open  to  suggestion,  indeed,  that  the' 
Alexandrian  Codex  of  the  British  Museum,  with  its  Epiatlei 
of  Clement  at  the  end,  may  compete  in  antiquity  with  die 
Sinaitic  on  this  same  ground  of  containing  apocryphal  booki 
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within  its  covers ;  but  to  this  the  answer  is,  that  although  late 
in  the  fourth  century  Jerome  declares  that  the  first  Epistle  of 
Qement  was  publicly  read  Scripture  in  some  places  {nonnallu 
v^olocia  etiampvUice  Ugi)^  it  is  certain  that  the  second  Epistle 
never  shared  that  privilege.  Some  other  reason,  therefore, 
th^n  its  nse  in  public  services  must  have  prompted  its  addition 
to  Codex  A,  while  the  fair  presumption,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
in:  JGEivor  of  the  Apocalypse  being  written  at  the  end  of  the 
SiD^tic  Codex,  while  tlie  books  of  Barnabas  and  Hermas  were 
8^11  in  public  repute  and  use.  This  is  Tischendorf's  argument, 
not  ours. 

.Another  mark  of  presumed  antiquity  is  the  absence  of  the 
closing  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  Eusebins  and 
Ji^Tome  alike  testify  to  be  wanting  in  the  more  accurate  copies 
— rthe  latter  saying  even  more  broadly  than  this — Omnea  OrcBcicB 
Ubras  pasne  hoc  capittdum  non  habere.  Yet  all  our  known 
Qreek  MSS.  uncial  and  cursive  alike,  with  the  Itala  and  Vul- 
gate, the  Syriac  and  Gothic  versions,  etc.  etc.,  exhibit  our  full 
cpmmon  text,  with  the  exception  of  the  copy  before  us,  and 
the  Vatican  codex.  The  MS.,  then,  which  exhibit^  the  Eusebiau 
usage,  is  probably  of  the  Eusebian  age,  say  before  340. 

The  words  kv  i<f>ea<i)y  moreover,  are  wanting  after  roig  ovatv 
ii|L  the  first  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ;  a  peculiarity 
exhibited  in  the  Vatican  copy  also.  The  presumption  is,  there- 
fore, that  both  these  copies  exhibit  the  text  of  the  older  Greek 
Codices  of  Basil. 

In  common  with  most,  if  not  all  the  older  MSS.,  the  Codex 
Sipaiticus  inserts  the  Ephelkystic  n  as  readily  before  a  conso- 
nant as  before  a  vowel.  No  discretion  appears  to  have  gov- 
erned its  employment,  for  it  is  found  present  and  absent  in  the 
89pe  verse  under  all  circumstances. 

The  usual  contractions  appear,  of  «v  for  Kvpcov,  iv  for  irjaow, 
Kjp^  for  TTarpog,  rrvg  for  irvevfiaTos,  x^  ^^^  xP^gtov,  ovviov  for 
ov^vcjv,  Ov  for  Oeov,  avog  for  avdpoynos,  and  so  on.  These  are 
scarcely  worth  observing,  except  that  they  may  help,  with 
ojther  marks,  to  determine  the  age  of  the  Codex. 
.  Itacisms  are  abundant ;  as,  for  instance,  cu  for  e,  aa^aXiaaoBai 
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for  aatpakiaaadey  Matt,  xxvii,  65  ;  yet  three  imperatiyes  end  in 
e  in  the  same  verse,  without  any  change. 

A  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  change  appears  in 
xxviii,  5,  where  <pop7idi]Ta4  for  (popTjdrfre  is  followed  directly  af- 
terwards by  ^TjTeirej  an  imperative  in  the  usual  fonn. 

An  instance  of  the  converse,  in  the  case  of  a  noun,  is  ex- 
hibited by  Mark  i,  5,  where  we  read  upoaoXvfieiTe  for  lepoaoXv- 
furai;  other  instances  are — avafievGyv  for  avafiaivuv,  Marie 
i,  10  ;  yet  tcarapaivGyv  correct  in  the  same  verse ;  ^ePfdeov  for 
^ePedaiov,  Mark  i,  19,  20;  airo^ae  for  ano^aaiy  Mark  i,  84; 
efyya^eaOe  for  efrYa^eaSai,  2  Tliess.  iii,  10 ;  Keaapa  for  Koufopa, 
Acts  xxviii,  19  ;  Karafievov  for  icaraPaivoVj  James  i,  17; 
eniaKeTrreaOe  for  eniaKenTeadai,  James  i,  27. 

This  is  the  more  uncommon  itacism,  and  will  therefore  joif- 
ify  this  allegation  of  instances. 

El  for  I  occurs  in  lepoaoXvfieiTe,  recently  quoted;  another 
case  of  ei  for  i  is  shown  in  i}yyecKev  for  TjyytKev,  Mark  i,  16. 

These  are  both  extremely  common  forms  of  tliis  pecoliaii^, 
and  demand  no  further  remark. 

But  the  converse  of  the  latter  change,  namely,  the  repre* 
sentation  of  an  original  diphthong  ei  by  the  single  iota,  is  80 
frequent  in  the  manuscript  before  us,  and  that,  moreover,  in 
inflections  and  syllables  where  a  long  sound  necessarily  falh, 
and  renders  the  absence  of  the  epsilon  the  more  remarkable, 
that  this  peculiarity  becomes  in  some  sort  a  characteristic  of 
the  MS.,  and  may  lead,  with  other  features,  to  a  conjectiiie 
concerning  its  natal  soil. 

liGfiog  for  oeiofiosj  Mark  xxviii,  2,  is  common  enough  to  be 
unworthy  of  note ;  evScag  for  evSeias,  Mark  i,  3  ;  PaaiJUa  for 
PaocXeia,  Mark  i,  15 ;  but  it  seems  uncommon  to  encoantw 
vfug  for  vfjLEtg,  Matt,  xxviii,  5  ;  -rropevOiacu  for  TTopevOeiaai^  Matt 
xxviii,  7 ;  rrfpiv  for  TTjpeiVy  Matt,  xxviii,  20 ;  ow^rp-iv  for 
avv^fffrnVy  Mark  i,  27 ;  e^iraooi  for  einraoauy  ib, ;  and  XH^  ft^r 
X^H^f  Mark  i,  31. 

The  infinitives  of  verbs  in  this  form  are  extremely  frequeuli 
and  remarkably  peculiar.  We  observe  in  a  short  space,  in 
addition  to  those  instances  above — ^Xiv  for  XaXeiv^  Mark 
i,  34;  fJteviv  for  fieveiv,  John  xxi,   23;    apeaiuv  for  apwKtiWt 


i: 
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Sal.  i,  10 ;  idiv  for  ideiv,  Acts  xxviii,  20 ;  cnroOaviv  for 
arroSaveiv,  Apoc.  ix,  6. 

We  find  nothing  like  this  last  peculiarity  in  the  Tatican 
M&,  which  corresponds  to  so  great  a  degree  with  the  Codex 
whose  specimens  are  under  review. 

Ov  for  4)  appears  in  Kke^povacv,  Matt,  xxvii,  64;  w  for  o, 
ffOMycwjytcv,  Jif att.  xxviii,  14 ;  avr^yv,  Gal.  i,  1 ;  Aeyow,  Acts 
xxviii,  26;  o  for  w,  laaofiai.  Acts  xxviii,  27;  ^  appears  for  t  in 
cUw4f,  Mark  i,  17;  e  for  at  in  anoXeae,  Mark  i,  24;  fejSedeov, 
Mark  i,  19 ;  and  ^ePedeov^  verse  20 ;  epya<;e<j$€,  2  Thess.  iii,  10; 
TO«y  for  Traiarjy  Apoc.  ix,  5 ;  e  for  a  in  evePrjoav,  John  xxi,  3, 
if  not  a  various  reading ;  Tstjaapeg,  Apoc.  ix,  14 ;  e  for  w, 
TrAeov,  John  xxi,  15 ;  v  for  i,  rpvrov  for  rpirov,  2  Cor.  xii,  2. 

Without  adducing  any  larger  number  of  special  varieties  or 
examples,  we  may  state  that  we  have  detected  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  instances  in  the  course  of  the  few  pages  devoted  to 
extracts  from  the  New  Testament  in  Tischendorf 's  specimens. 

From  pages  23  to  38  of  our  N'otitia^  the  Editor  has  assigned 
to  an  exhibition,  in  four  columns  on  the  page,  of  a  fac-simile 
distribution  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  texts,  in  ordinary 
Oreek  types.  It  fairly  represents  the  original,  and  is  without 
accents  and  stops.  The  extracts  are  miscellaneons,  and  not 
consecutive;  the  Old  embracing  scraps  from  Tobit,  Judith, 
and  Maccabees  of  the  Apocrypha ;  Isaiah,  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  the  New,  from  page  30  to  38, 
havifg  extracts  from  MattheW,  Mark,  John,  2  Corinthians, 
Gblatians,  2  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  Acts,  James,  and  Apo- 
ealypse.  Since  in  the  New  Testament  as  many  as  ten  authors 
are  presented  on  eight  pages,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  read- 
er that  the  extracts  are  short. 

The  readings  of  this  manuscript  will  go  to  confirm  many 
which  appear  in  the  Vatican  and  the  oldest  known  MSS. ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  difl'ers  considerably 
from  the  Vatican  Codex,  especially  in  the  greater  correctness 
of  its  scribe.  Some  thousands  of  various  readings  in  Codex 
B  must  be  ascribed  to  sheer  carelessness  or  incompetence  in 
the" original  writer,  and  have  no  critical  value  whatsoever. 

In  our  collation,  for  instance,  of  Codex  B,  in  Mark  i,  3-35, 
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with  the  Elzevir  of  1624,  we  find  ninety-one  variations  from 
that  text ;  many  of  these  mere  lapses  of  tlie  pen,  and  some— ' 
alas !  that  we  should  have  to  say  it — provoking  and  nnpardoov 
able  misprints  of  Mai's  edition.  In  the  same  verses  in  Codex 
»,  for  so  Tischendorf  marks  this  great  discovery — we  meet  infk 
eighty-four  variations.  This  does  not  seem  a  great  discrepanqr 
in  number,  but  the  difference  between  their  differences  from 
the  common  standard  of  comparison  is  remarkable.  For  iih  ■ 
stance,  in  the  first  verse,  B  inserts  vlov  deovy  which  Cod.  Sin. 
omits.  B  omits  i^yw,  which  Cod.  Sin.  inserts  in  verse  2.  B 
omits  Kai  before  Krjpvaoojv,  which  Cod.  Sin.  exhibits,  and  agaiii'' 
before  iyevero  (9).  There  is  a  great  difference  in  verse  10, 
Tischendorf  reading  tcarapaivov  xai  fievov  in  avrov,  B  JcaTa/Jw- 
vov  tig  avTov,  At  the  beginning  of  verse  14,  the  NoiUia  resds 
with  1624,  fierade,  instead  of  kcu,  with  B;  and  in  verse  18, 
i^KoXavOrjaav  instead  of  B,  tjkoXovOovv;  it  further  contains  ofoto 
(19),  which  B  excludes;  it  has  ooi  (24)  for  the  incorrect  W4it 
B;  it  includes  to  irvevfia  before  to  aKadapTov,  which  B  omitBi' 
probably  from  homoeoteleuton.  Tischendorf 's  MS.  reads  again, 
in  verse  28,  r/  SiKOTjavTov  etg  okrjv,  whereas  B  reads  ^  asufif  avrm 
evSvg  navraxov ;  it  further  puts  ttjs  loifdaiag  of  the  same  veree 
for  TTjg  yaXiXcuag  of  Codex  B.  Further,  in  verse  29,  it  reidi 
with  the  Textus  Eeceptus  i^eXOovTsg  r\XOov,  but  B  changes  the 
number  into  i^eXOi^v  r^Xdev ;  it  reads  idv  with  the  T.  R.  for 
idvaev  of  B  (32).  From  KaKiog  ix^vrag  of  32  to  the  same  wordf 
(33),  a  long  omission  (homoeoteleuton) — ^supplied  indeed  by  % 
corrector  in  the  lower  margin — takes  place  in  Tischendorfs 
Codex  which  does  not  occur  in  B ;  in  34  it  does  not  exhibit  tbe 
transposition  which  B  makes  of  the  words  XaXeiv  raiikujummi 
and  finally,  with  the  T.  K,  it  does  not  admit  the  sopplemenli 
or  gloss  of  34,  in  B,  xP^otov  eivcu. 

The  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  agree  in  reading  ma  J^a^ia  n* 
7rpo(t>rjTi]  in  verse  1 ;  in  omitting  ifinfyoaSev  aov,  verse  9 ;  botk- 
observe  the  same  double  transposition  in  verse  5,  as  well  fls 
another  transposition  in  verse  9 ;  both  read  aot  instiead  of  ^ 
verse  11 ;  both  omit  eicei  in  verse  13,  and  transpose  ^'^j^ 
TeaaapaKovra ;  both  agree  in  omitting  Ttfg  fkujikeiag  in  14  ;  botfc 
read  tuu  napayuv  for  nepinaTittv  de,  16 ;  both  read  cifunfot  4f^- 
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Akmrrac  in  the  same  verse,  instead  of  dvrov  aiufuPaXXovra^ 
w^fiXriarpov ;  both  omit  dvTG)v  after  ditcrva^  verse  18 ;  both 
gvee  in  the  exclusion  of  the  exclamation  ea,  bat  the  corrector 
f  Sschendorf 's  MS.  supplies  it  in  the  margin  (24),  and  in 
ewling  ^HdVffaav  before  <><.)v^  /leyaATy,  26 ;  both  agree  in  the 
"Cffeding  didaxTf  icaivi]  Kar*  i^ovtnav  (27),  one  of  the  most  charac- 
oriadc  in  the  whole  chapter ;  both  omit  ai>Ti]g  after  x^'^P^j  and 
nMKjjp  after  nvperog  (31).  Tliese  be  it  remembered,  belong  to 
I  portion  only  of  a  single  chapter. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the 
MBS.  exhibit  the  same  general  type,  and  correspond  more 
ekeely  with  each  other,  than  either  of  these  old  uncials  would 
befonnd  to  do  with  any  modern  cursive. 

We  donbt  the  extreme  age  of  either,  and  by  no  means  ac- 
^esce  in  the  claim  put  forward  by  Tischendorf  for  the  prime 
latiqmty  of  Sinaitic  Codex.  Its  tattered  condition  insensibly 
biiBses  the  judgment  of  the  critic,  and  leads  him  to  ascribe  to 
ffinerable  rags  an  age  which  he  denies  to  a  well-preserved 
Jimily  wardrobe,  which  may  owe  its  better  condition  not  to 
■ewer  years,  but  to  greater  care  in  keeping.  The  Vatican 
[)Ddex  has  for  centuries  been  in  safe  hands,  which  have  at  least 
)reBerved  the  sleekness  of  its  skin,  although  they  may  have 
thmnk  from  acquaintance  with  its  inner  structure ;  whereas 
lie  ignorant  and  apathetic  monks  of  the  desert  handed  their 
nralned  treasure  over  without  concern  to  the  custody  of  the 
hunp  closet,  or  the  fretting  moth.  If  we  look  at  the  written 
characters  of  the  two  MSS.,  the  small  folios  of  the  Roman 
Dode,  and  the  longer  leaf  of  the  Arabian  one,  we  shall  find 
Jie  ibrmer  more  minute,  rude,  and  imperfect.  In  elegance  of 
:ke  form  of  the  letters,  the  preeminence  is  easily  claimed  for 
fischendorf's  great  discovery.  In  all  likelihood  there  is  no 
;reat  difference  between  the  ages  of  the  respective  documents, 
)rDbably  not  so  much  as  one  hundred  years. 
•The  testimony  of  this  manuscript  will  be  appealed  to,  in 
>rder  to  decide  the  conflicting  claims  of  certain  long-disputed 
MMBftges  in  the  New  Testament.  While  we  cannot  speak  for 
he  entire  text,  until  we  see  a  consecutive  whole,  we  are  en- 
ibled  to  specify  a  few  of  its  readings,  wherein,  with  the  ao 
ty  of  an  oracle,  it  seems  to  settle  controversy,  the  entire 
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clency  of  modern  investigation  leading  in  the  same  direction. 
For  instance,  it  excludes  the  doxology  at  the  close  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Matt,  vi,  13. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  ends  with  the  8th  verso  of  the  xvith 
chapter,  cancelling  or  ignoring  the  twelve  verses  which  follow 
in  our  revised  text.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  • 
blank  page,  or  portion  of  a  page  at  this  place,  indicates  s 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber  of  the  existence  of 
those  additional  verses,  and  a  critical  care  in  their  exclnsion. 
It  would  seem  to  be  so  in  Codex  B. 

It  omits  the  whole  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in  adolteij, 
John  viii,  1,  2. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  the  words  iv  e^peaiot  abont 
which  there  has  been  much  controversy,  are  wanting. 

In  1  Timothy  iii,  16,  the  reading  of  the  newly-discoversd 
Codex  is,  6g  effyavepojSi] — "  Who  was  manifested  in  the  fledi,' 
not  ''^GodP    But  a  corrector,  whom  Tischendorf  places  as  Iste 
as  the  twelfth  century,  has  inserted  the  word  "  Gk>d,'  yet  so 
carefully  as  to  leave  the  original  text  intact    Withont  prgu- 
dice,  we  trust  we  may  say  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  this 
reading,  6^,  who.    The  contracted  6e(^  presents  the  same  word 
essentially  with  the  addition  of  the  cross  bar  above,  01  and 
the  tittle  in  the  letter  Theta,  so  that  the  one  conid  be  eadlt 
mistaken  for  the  other  by  an  ignorant  or  hasty  scribe.    And 
the  evil  would  not  rest  with  the  single  copy,  as  in  a  printed 
book,  but  every  copy  or  translation  made  from  it  would  spread 
and  perpetuate  the  evil.    The  sense  requires  6£0^ ;  and  even  if 
the  word  itself  were  not  used,  the  signification  of  the  passage 
implies  it.    If  it  be  replied  that  it  is  an  emendation  of  some 
theologian,  our  answer  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  happy  ilk 
the  world.    Bentley,  in  his  most  felicitous  mood  of  conjectarSi 
never  imagined  any  thing  half  so  neat,  complete,  and  exigent, 
as  this  change.    If  it  is  a  forgery,  he  must  have  been  a  singa- 
larly  clever  suppositor  who  first  drew  his  pen  over  the  relative 
pronoun  of  the  text,  and  made  that  a  direct  statement  which 
before  was  only  a  clear  implication.    According  to  oar  Idea^ 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  passage  is  so  strongly  in  &Yor  of 
the  common  reading,  that  no  amount  of  external  evidence  cvi 
displace  it  ^ 
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.In  Acts  XX,  28,  the  common  reading  is  confirmed  rrpf  ekkXti- 
QULv  Tov  Oeov  "  to  feed  the  Church  of  God,  which  He  hath  pur- 
chased with  his  own  blood." 

And  in  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  Heavenly  witnesses, 
X  John  V,  7,  we  have  the  evidence  of  this,  as  of  all  other 
tmstworthy  Greek  manuscripts,  that  the  lection  is  spurious. 
Hiis  last  discovery  seems  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  a  forgery 
iiM  has  imposed  upon  countless  generations  of  men,  and  has 
drawn  down  on  the  head  of  many  a  blameless  and  orthodox 
critic  the  vials  of  sectarian  wrath,  as  though  to  dispute  the 
passage  were  to  deny  the  faith.  Yet  the  triple  testimony  of 
the  context — "  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood" — con- 
stitates  so  perfect  and  beautiful  a  witnessing  to  the  Messiahship 
of  the  Son  of  God,  that  we  need  no  importation  into  the  pas- 
sage of  any  other  witnessing — the  proposed  interpolation  only 
Barring  the  connection  of  the  apostle's  reasoning,  and  spoiling 
what  it  attempts  to  mend. 

With  a  most  praiseworthy  liberality  of  citation,  Tischendorf 
has  presented  the  readers  of  the  Ifotiiia  with  a  collection  of 
some  four  hundred  readings  out  of  the  Gospels  in  his  Codex. 
Of  these  more  than  one  half  agree  with  his  own  previously- 
printed  New  Testament,  and  rather  less  differ  from  it.  On 
what  principle  he  made  his  selection  of  passages  we  cannot 
say:  some  of  them  have  long  been  matters  of  controversy  and 
general  interest;  but  the  majority  have  no  special  value. 
.  From  MatL  x,  41,  he  quotes  krjfxxl^ETai  with  the  letter  Mu, 
for  Xffil)eT(u,  the  usual  mode  of  spelling  the  word,  and,  after 
Hug,  gives  it  an  importance  which  by  no  means  belongs  to 
diat  orthography.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown,  since  Hug's 
tune,  that  this  orthography  is  common,  aiid  has  nothing  in  it 
&tinctive  of  Egypt  or  of  any  other  region  of  the  Greek-speak- 
ing world. 

On  the  subject  of  orthography  in  general,  we  may  observe 
that  little  can  be  built  thereon  in  determining  either  the  age 
or  the  native  country  of  a  manuscript,  except  where  it  may 
exhibit  a  distinctly  pronounced  dialectic  peculiarity.  Many 
of  Tischendorf 's  printed  readings  in  his  texts,  afler  Lachmann, 
coQsist  solely  in  an  adherence  to  an  antiquated  and  fluctuating 
mode  of  spelling.    In  this  feature,  as  well  as  in  obaeiration  ci 
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grammatical  forms  and  syntactic  concords,  there  are  gr 
curacies  and  perpetual  variations  in  these  old  record 
cumstance  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  bear  in  n 
class  from  whom  the  scriveners  were  usually  taken 
scribes  but  ill-trained  scholars.  Several  peculiarities  a 
sion  retained  in  our  common  texts  of  the  Apocalypse  a 
able  to  the  same  origin — the  ignorance,  hurry,  or  n< 
the  transcriber,  and  not  necessarily  the  fault  of  the 
author.  Of  laches  of  tliis  sort  our  MS.,  in  common  wi 
other,  abounds :  Ex.  9.  Apoc.  ix,  7,  dfioii^fmra  .  .  . 
Apoc.  ix,  13.  <t>(i>V7iv  .  .  .  Xeyovra:  Apoc.  ix,  II 
.  .  .  ixovaag.  We  have  many  instances  besides  marke 
book  and  others,  but  revert  to  a  single  sample  from  : 
pels:  Mark  xviii,  14.  fidekvyfia  .  .  .  iarriKOTa.  • 
mind  it  indicates  a  sefious  want  of  judgment  to  atl 
give  currency  and  perpetuity  to  such  gross  mistakes : 
as  parts  of  a  standard  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  ei 
since  their  weight  is  counterbalanced  by  correct  spell 
faultless  concords  in  the  same  MS.  on  similar  occasi 
with  the  same  words.  We  embalm,  as  it  were,  sordic 
the  amber  of  permanent  imprints  when  we  reproda* 
mistakes  as  the  deliberate  records  of  competent  scril 
in  a  sense,  as  the  utterance  of  inspiration.  In  the  cas 
similes  such  a  course  is  obvious  and  correct — every 
tittle  of  the  MS.  claiming  presentation  to  the  reader's  < 
John  iv,  7,  Tischendorf 's  own  Testament  reads  neiw  i 
to  drink— a  mere  peculiarity,  and  possibly  a  blunde 
scribe ;  but  in  1  Cor.  ix,  4,  -rrieiv.  We  may  expect  to  » 
his  next  edition,  for  such  is  the  curious  spelling  of  Ifa 
Sinaiticus,  with  a  few  others.  Tischendorf 's  blind  ac 
to  novelties  of  this  unimportant  kind,  and  slavish,  I 
unequal  submission  to  the  testimonies  of  the  older  mic 
(adopting  many  readings,  on  the  sole  authority  of  G 
rob  his  texts  of  much  of  the  weight  they  would  otherwi 
.with  discriminating  scholars.  It  would  puzzle  tbe 
professor  himself  to  specify  the  advantage  we  gain  hi 
ing  neiv  for  nuiv,  in  the  text  referred  to,  when  Henoi 
tinctly  declares  that  it  was  incorrect  to  pronounce  the 
a  monosyllabloi  even  the  ruder  ancients  never  hafu 
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lenaneed  anch  an  abuse ;  and  gaining  no  assurance,  amid  the 
<&>]iflictHig  testimony  of  MSS.  that  snch  was  the  word  used  in 
tiie  .autograph  of  the  Apostle  John.  This,  with  sundry  other 
peculiarities,  is  not  to  be  commended  in  the  learned  and  indc- 
-  fiitigable  author  of  our  present  Notitia. 

We  should  do  him  an  injustice,  however,  if  we  did  not,  ere 
we  close,  describe  in  one  short  paragraph  some  other  contents 
■  of  this  interesting  quarto  pamphlet.  His  journey  was  product- 
ire  of  a  fertile  harvest  of  more  or  less  value  in  the  shape  of 
•  fragments  of  Greek  palimpsests,  Greek  Uncial  MSS.,  Greek 
earsives,  Syrian  and  Coptic  religious  works,  Bebrew  MSS., 
Samaritan,  Slavonic,  Abyssinian,  Armenian,  and  a  few  anti- 
qaities  of  a  miscellaneous  kind.  He  has  thus  succeeded  in  rescu- 
ing from  possible  destruction  some  portions  of  works,  the  very 
dilapidated  state  of  which  would  precipitate  their  fate  by  ren- 
dering their  custodians  careless.  A  small  library  of  antique 
documents  of  priceless  worth  has  rewarded  his  researches,  and 
«f  these  the  most  important  will  be  placed  in  our  hands  by 
.  the  medium  of  the  press  as  occasion  and  leisure  shall  serve. 
AjBongst  other  matters  contained  in  the  Notitia^  in  a  detail  of 
lome  fifty  pages,  we  find  the  commentary  of  Origen  on  the 
Bo(^  of  Proverbs  in  Greek,  to  the  text  of  which  Tischendorf 
ippends  notes  that  impugn  the  correctness  of  Mai's  edition  in 
hundreds  of  readings.  Speaking  of  Mai's  book,  he  describes 
some  of  the  blemishes  of  the  text  as  of  prodigious  faultiness — 
qu(B  €x  miro  errore  fluxisse  dicas.  Ilis  own  edition  is  of  sur- 
passing interest — full  of  Scripture  quotations,  and  marked  by 
all  the  peculiarities  of  Origen  as  a  commentator. 

But  the  main  topic  of  interest  is  the  disinterred  Codex  itself, 
•which  possesses  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  copy 
^  ike  New  Testament  in  Uncial  characters  which  is  complete, 
A  wants  the  greater  part  of  Matthew,  besides  sundry  leaves 
here  and  there.  B  wants  half  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. ■  C  is  only  a  collection  of  fragments ;  while  D  contains 
no- more  than  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  AVe  need  go  no  further 
—for  the  Codices  nearest  to  completeness  are  A  and  B.  »,  on 
■the  contrary,  is  perfect  from  beginning  to  end,  and  being  the 
gift  to  the  Christian  Church  of  an  Arabian  monastery  at  the 
foot  of  Sinai,  presents  us  with  the  singular  fact  that  three  thou- 
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sand  years  after  the  giving  of  the  Law,  from  the  same  spot 
issues  the  only  perfect  copy  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Coven- 
ant which  has  survived  in  its  peculiar  type  to  our  own  times. 
It  is  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  contrast,  exhibited  in  the  text  of 
St.  John,  "The  law  came  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  by 
Jesus  Christ." 

It  proclaims,  moreover,  the  only  use  which  monasteries  and 
convents  have  ever  subserved,  namely,  the  preservation  of 
manuscript  books.     On  the  invention  of  printing,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  parchments  found  their  way  to  the  bookbinder  as 
the  most  proper  material  for  his  handicraft.    In  the  presence 
of  the  newly-gained  faculty  of  easily  and  marvellously  multi- 
plying printed  books,  written  books  became  of  no  value,  and 
were  sold  to  mechanics  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade.     Those 
only  that  lay  hid  in  monasteries  escaped  the  ravages  of  tli# 
spoiler ;  and  a  kind  Providence  has  thus  overruled  an  easei^- 
tially  bad  and  unchristian  institution  to  good  ends.    We  never 
knew  any  other  advantage  that  monkery  has  brought  to  the 
world  or  the  churches,  while  it  has  been  the  parent  of  a  thoii* 
sand  ills — its  worst,  perhaps,  being  the  representation  that 
spiritual  religion  is  iucompatible  with  common  life.     Yet, 
what  were  Christianity  if  it  were  not  a  blessing  and  a  conse- 
cration for  the  market  and  counting-house,  the  factory  and 
the  domestic  fireside  ? 

Wq  have  but  a  word  to  add,  and  that  is  this :  that  critics 
have  been  building  up  a  satisfactory  text  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  by  industrious  research  and  careful  collection  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years.  Every  fresh  discovery  of  MSS* 
has  corrected  some  things,  and  added  and  taken  away  othefs) 
but  all,  like  the  present  magnificent  Codex,  confirm  tfaiii 
essential  integrity  of  the  text  now  in  current  use.  Thi^ 
shake  no  doctrine ;  they  scarcely  affect  a  single  impottant 
word,  and  leave  the  impression  upon  the  most  studions  and 
sagacious  minds — those  that  have  most  closely  sifted  the  m$t 
ter,  and  possessed  the  rarest  qualifications  for  a  correct  deciaiMi 
— that  the  ordinary  Greek  Testaments,  from  Erasmus  down- 
wards, make  no  extravagant  claim  upon  our  fullest  confidano* 
when  they  demand  to  be  considered  adequate  representatiooS' 
of  "  the  true  sayings  of  God." 
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GERMANY. 

Tbi  Necrology  of  Germany  is  increased  by  seyeral  illustrious  name^. 
Bbron  Bcmsen  died  Nov.  28.  Heinrich  yon  Schubert  is  lately  deceased. 
hot  Baor,  of  Tdbingen,  died  Dec.  2.  Jost,  the  historian  of  the  Jews, 
firing  at  Frankforton-the-Maine,  is  also  recently  deceased.  Duke  Paul  of 
Wurtembeig  was  buried  Noy.  29  in  Stuttgart  Prof  Dahlmann  died  Noy. 
18.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  of  the  same  party 
vith  Amdt^  the  brothers  Grimm,  Gagem,  and  others,  who  formed  the  mod- 
orate  portion  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament.  He  was  a  member  of  the  depu- 
tition  which  offered  the  Imperial  Crown  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  aftor- 
wards,  when  banished  from  Hanover,  he  received  an  appointment  as  Pro- 
fessor in  Bonn. 

ProC  Baur,  of  Tubingen,  was  bom  June  21,  1T92 ;  became  Professor 
in  TQbingen  in  1826.  At  first  a  follower  of  Schleiermacher,  in  his  later 
writings  he  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Hegelian  system.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  destructive  character  of  his  criticism,  his  last  words  are  said  to  have 
been  a  prayer :  "  Lord,  grant  me  a  peaceful  end  !"  (Herr,  gewahre  mir  ein 
sanftes  Enda)  He  was  smitten  with  apoplexy,  July  18,  and  again  Novem- 
ber 29.  His  writings  are  among  the  ablest  in  the  modern  German  theology, 
equally  distinguished  for  research  and  criticism.  He  published  on  the  Ma- 
lidieaa  System,  1831 ;  on  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  1832 ;  on  Socrates  and 
Oirist  (a  criticism  of  Ackermann's  work  on  Plato),  1837 ;  Christian  Gnosis, 
1885 ;  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  reply  to  Mdhler,  1836  ;  History  of 
tfie  Atonement,  1888;  History  of  the  Trinity,  3  vols,  1843-6;  Paul,  1845 ; 
tiie  Evangelists,  1847;  History  of  Doctrines,  1847,  2d  ed.  1858 ;  Christian- 
jjjr  in  the  First  Three  Centuries,  1853,  2d  ed.  1860 ;  Epochs  of  Christian 
ffiitoriography,  1852 ;  Christianity  in  4th  and  6th  Centuries,  1869  ;  besides 
ounerous  articles  in  tiie  Tubingen  Theological  Journal  (now  the  Journal  for 
Sdentific  Theology)  and  other  periodicals.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Tabin- 
gpi  school,  now  so  well  known ;  Schwegler  and  Zeller  were  among  his 
diief  disciples.  His  chief  aim  was,  by  criticism  to  reconstruct  the  early 
history  of  Christianity,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  a  gradual  develop- 
iMint 

Obristian  Karl  Josias  Bunsen  was  bom  in  August,  1791,  at  Corbach,  in 
tiie  (j^erman  principality  of  Waldeck.  He  was  educated  prindpallj  at  Gdt- 
tfngen,  where  he  commenced  his  career  in  1811,  as  a  teacher  m  a  gymQ»- 
mmfL  In  1816,-  he  visited  Paris,  and  soon  after  went  to  Rome^  where  he 
narried  the  dau^ter  of  an  English  clergyman,  and  became  pnvita 
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tary  to  Niebuhr,  who  was  then  Russian  Minister  at  the  Papal  oou 
1827,  on  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  he  succeeded  to  his  diplomaii 
tion.  This  post  ho  resigned  in  1887,  and  the  year  after  became  P 
Minister  to  the  Swiss  Confederation.  In  1841,  he  was  promoted  to  i 
bassadorship  to  England,  filling  this  high  official  position  till  1658. 
1868,  Bunsen  has  hved  in  Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  engaged  in  litera 
theological  labors. 

His  earlier  works  were  upon  Christian  Uymnology,  and  Roman  A 
ties.  His  Hippoljtus  and  his  Times  (Beginnings  of  Chrisdanity  anc 
kind),  Egypt's  Place  in  History,  God  in  History,  and  Bible- Work,  ar 
uments  of  his  vast  learning  and  enthusiasm.  He  requested  that  Mi 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  Dr.  Brandis,  of  Bonn,  might  take  chargo 
new  edition  of  his  work  on  Egypt  The  English  translator  of  that  wa 
Oottrel,  died  only  a  few  weeks  since. 

Of  his  last  moments  the  following  incidents  are  reported  by  M.  dc 
sense  :  He  **  spoke  of  his  wife  in  the  most  tender  and  endearing  term 
in^,  with  noble  majesty  of  thought,  that  4n  her  he  had  loyed  the  E 
{1/i  dir  liebte  ieh  das  Eioige).  He  then  gave  his  parting  blessing 
children  one  by  one.  After  this,  raising  his  voice,  he  prayed :  ^  C 
bless  my  dear  friends  and  my  dear  native  land.  May  God's  blessing 
Italy  and  Italian  liberty.*  He  prayed  in  succession  for  Prussia,  Ga 
and  England :  finally  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  One  of  h 
utterances  was  a  grateful  recognition  of  his  obligations  to  Niebuhr,  ^ 
will  be  remembered,  had  first  introduced  him  into  public  business,  ai 
had  remained  his  faithful  friend  through  life.  He  then  turned  to  a  » 
who  had  waited  on  him  with  tender  care  and  affection,  and  thanki 
cordially.  Those  recognitions  over,  he  spoke  of  himself  and  his  can 
feelings  and  his  hopes. 

^*  *  In  spite  of  all  my  failings  and  my  imperfections,  I  have  desired^ 
sought,  what  is  noble  here  below.  But  my  richest  experience  is  the 
known  Jesus  Christ  I  leave  the  world  without  hatred  to  any  one. 
no  hatred;  hatred  is  a  cursed  thing.  Oh  I  how  good  it  is  to  oonte 
life  from  this  elevation.  Now  we  see  how  obscure  a  thing  our  existe 
earth  has  been.  Up,  up  —  it  does  not  become  darker,  but  ever  bi 
brighter !  I  am  now  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Hitherto  it  has  oidj  i 
presentiment     0  my  God  I  how  beautiful  are  thy  tabernacles  !* 

^^  As  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  brilliant  sunset,  *  Yes,*  said  be,  i 
lish,  *that  is  beautiful,  the  love  of  God  is  in  every  thing.'  'May  Go 
you  forever,*  he  added  in  French.  *  Let  us  depart  in  Jesus  Christ^' 
in  German :  ^  God  is  life  and  love,  the  love  that  wills,  the  will  that 
Afterwards  in  Latin :  ^Christ us  recognoscitur  tiet/>r,  Christum  ett^  est  G 
victor,^  He  proceeded :  'For  him  to  be  is  to  conquer.  There  is  no  d 
God.  I  see  Cluist,  and  I  see  God  through  Christ  Christ  sees 
creates  us,  he  must  become  all  in  alL  I  desire  nothing  theatriaj, 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  midst  of  my  children  and  friendk 
going  to  die,  and  I  long  to  die.  I  desire  to  bo  remembered  to  evet 
man,  and  I  beg  him  to  remember  me  with  good  will  I  offer  my  U 
the  blessing  of  an  old  man,  to  any  one  that  desires  it  I  die  at  pen 
all  the  world.  Those  who  live  in  Christ,  who  live  loving  him,  thej  i 
Those  who  do  not  live  his  life  do  not  belong  to  him,  whatever  mej 
name  by  which  they  are  called,  or  the  confession  of  faith  which  the 
To  belong  to  a  church  or  a  denomination  is  nothing.  I  see  cleaily  t 
are  all  sinners.  We  have  only  Christ  in  God.  Wo  exist  onlj  la  | 
tion  as  we  are  in  Gk)d :  we  are  all  sinners,  but  we  live  in  Qod  and  n 
eternal  life.    We  have  lived  this  eternal  life  in  proportion  as  wo  hsr 
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a  God.  All  the  rest  is  nothing.  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  we  are  his 
ibildren  only  when  the  spirit  of  love  that  was  in  Christ  is  in  us.* " 
■  Von  Wessenbcrg'Ampringen,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  learned 
if  the  liberal  Roman  Catholic  divines,  died  in  Constance,  Aug.  9, 1860.  He 
m  bom  Nov.  2,  17T7 :  from  1817  to  1827  he  administered  the  diocese  of 
OoDBtance,  and  came  into  conflict  with  the  Roman  curia.  He  was  a  prolific 
mthor.  Besides  many  practical  works,  he  wrote  on  the  German  Church, 
1816;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  1820  (nth  ed.  1846) ;  Athens  in  the  Times 
•f  Perides,  2d  ed.  1828 ;  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  2d  cd.  1845 ;  on  the  Moral 
faifluence  of  the  Theatre  (1825),  and  of  Romances  (1826) ;  on  Fanaticism, 
Med.  1848 ;  Reform  of  German  Universities,  1888  ;  7  volumes  of  Poems  ; 
ii  Ptanbles  of  Christ,  2d  ed.  1845 ;  the  Great  Councils  of  the  15th  and 
lltti  century — a  standard  work,  4  vols.  1845  ;  God  and  the  World,  or  the 
BalaUon  of  all  things  to  each  other  and  God,  2  vols.  1857.  He  was  univer- 
aOr  esteemed  for  uprightness  and  amenity  of  character. 

mf.  J.  G.  Kosegarten,  of  Greifswald,  a  distinguished  philologist,  died 
Aug.  18,  1860.    He  translated  several  Sanskrit  and  Persian  works  ;  wrote 

•  the  Egyptian  Papyri;  Arabic  Chrestomathy,d827;  History  of  Univ.  of 
Qreifswald,  2  vols.  1856.  Pro£  Lobeck,  of  Konigsberg,  died  Aug.  25.  His 
ihitf  work  was  Aglaophamus,  s.  de  Theologite  mysticsc  Gnccorum  Causis, 
Ifols.  1839. 

Dr.  Joh.  Ant.  Theiner  died  at  Breslau,  Sept  29.  He  was  Professor  in  the 
dthoHc  Theological  Faculty  there,  1824-30.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  movement  in  Silesia,  about  20  years  since,  for  the  reform  of  tiie  Roman 
Cbttiolic  Church,  and  was  excommunicated  in  1845.  lie  wrote  on  Divorce, 
itti;  on  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  1826 ;  on  the  Defects  of  the  Cath- 
•lie  Church  in  Silesia,  2  vols.  1827-30 ;  on  forced  Celibacy  (with  his  bro- 
tber),  2  vols.  1828-9  ;  on  Reforms  in  the  Catholic  Church,  1846;  besides  some 
mgetical  works.  His  brother,  Augustine,  Ls  now  engaged  in  literary  labors 
bRome. 

John  George  Krabinger,  librarian  in  Munich,  died  in  May  of  the  last  year. 
Be  was  well  known  by  his  editions  of  patristic  writings ;  on  Syncsius  of 
Oyrene,  1825-35  ;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  1885-40  ;  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  1842 ; 
iBfvnl  of  Cyprian's  treatises,  etc. 

Tiflchendorf  is  the  most  indefatigable  explorer  and  editor  of  manuscripts. 
3e  has  not  only  in  hand  the  editing  of  the  Sinaitic  ms.,  but  has  just  issued 
MposalB  for  the  publication  (by  Hinrichs,  of  Leipsic)  of  a  new  volume  of 
lii  tfonumenta  Sacra  Incdita :  Nova  Collectio.     The  subscription  price  is 

•  1%alers,  or  384  francs:  16  Thalcrs  the  vol.  Among  the  subscribers  are 
my  of  the  monarchs,  and  a  large  number  of  the  public  libraries,  of  Europe. 
fKe  let  vol.  issued  in  1855,  contiined,  Frap:mcnta  Sacra  Palimpsesta,  of 
•til  the  Old  and  Xow  Test  from  5  Greek  palimpsest  hss.  lately  discovered 
I  the  East ;  with  Fragments  of  the  Psalms  and  Evangelists.  The  2d  vol. 
807,  Fragments  of  Luke  and  Genesis,  from  3  Greek  codices  of  the  5th  and 
th  eenturies,  and  a  palimpsest  from  Libya ;  also  extracts  on  other  parts  of 
It  Bible  from  6  mss.  The  3d  volume,  now  to  be  issued,  contains,  Frag- 
MDtB  of  the  Octateuch  edition  of  Origcn,  etc.  The  4th  vol  is  in  press : 
Ifcltfirinm  Turicense  Purpureum,  fragments  of  tlio  Psalter  and  Hymns  from 
m.  of  the  7th  century,  in  gold  and  silver  letters.  The  5th  volume  will 
ntain.  Reliquiae  Textus  Sacri  LTtriusque,  from  2  palimpsest  and  other  co- 
foM ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Laudian  Codex  of  the  Acts  of  the 
•forties,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  from  a  Greek  us.  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
tn  Heame's  edition  of  this  codex  in  1715.  The  whole  is  promised  for 
MS  or  1864. 

The  Tkaohgisehe  Quartalschri/t,  Heft  4, 1860,  contains  a  long  osij  by 
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Teipel  on  Christ's  Descent  to  Hndes,  in  vindication  of  (ho  Ronuin  Catholic 
doctrine,  a^inst  recent  Protestant  objections ;  an  interpretation  of  Ba1aam*i 
Prophecy,  Numb,  xxiv,  14-20,  by  Pro£  Himpel ;  and  reviews  of  serend  new 
works. 

Niedncr*8  ZeitBcJirift  fur  die  historische  Thtohgie,  Hcfl  i,  1861,  is  wholly 
taken  up  with  an  article  by  Prof.  Friedrich  Uhlmann,  of  Berlin,  on  tw 
Persecutions  of  Christians  in  Persia  under  the  Dominion  of  tiie  Sassanito 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  narrative  is  based  upon  two  SyiiK 
documents,  published  by  Asseman  in  Rome,  1748,  in  his  Acta  Ifar^nnB 
Orientalium  ct  Occidentalium.  The  chief  work  is  ascribed  to  Bishop  Ham- 
thas,  of  Tagrit,  about  a.d.  420. 

Piper's  Etangelmher  Kalender^  1861,  completes  its  12th  year.  It  htt 
furnished  259  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  Gharefa 
in  all  ages ;  it  intends  to  have  865.  Most  of  these  are  written  by  weQ  knowB 
divines.  In  the  current  volume  we  have  Chrjsostom,  by  Kmmmacfatf ;  Oi>- 
lumba,  by  Boutcrwek;  Myconius,  by  Petersen;  Seb.  Bach,  by  KrG|;cr; 
Olevianus  by  Cosach.  Tholuck  contributes  an  account  of  the  Onicifllkio; 
and  the  editor  has  essays  on  Adam's  Grave,  on  Golgotha,  and  on  the  Jon- 
neys  of  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

The  life  of  Monica,  Augustine's  saintly  mother,  by  Barthd,  appears  hi  t 
new  edition  ;  it  is  highly  spoken  of  She  died  in  388.  In  1430  Pope  Mar- 
tin V.  had  her  bones  transferred  to  Rome. 

A  work  on  the  great  Hebrew  scholar,  Jolm  Buxtorf,  tho  elder,  who  died 
1620,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Buxtorf-Falkeisen,  consisting  of  hi«  Cmw- 
s()ondcnce.  Much  of  it  is  new.  It  contains  letters  of  Casaubon,  Capped  de 
Dieu,  Erpen,  Heinsius,  Mornay-Plcssis  and  others.  Among  other  things  it 
is  related  'that  in  his  zeal  for  Hebrew  studies,  Buxtorf  took,  with  thecca- 
sent  of  the  Town  Council,  a  Jew,  his  wife  and  child,  into  his  house;  and 
that,  for  attending  the  rite  of  circumcision,  he  was  fined  100  florins;. 

The  ZeiUchrift  f.  wissenschaftliehe  Theologie^  Tubingen,  1860,  Heft  4, 
contains,  1.  A.  Hilgenfeld,  on  the  Jewish  Apocalyptic  Literature,  and  the 
latest  Investigations  about  it.  2.  E.  Kinssman,  The  most  recent  Criticisms  on 
the  Text  of  Tcrtullian — ^a  second  article  against  Oehler,  concluding  with  the 
statement  that  ^*  the  criticism  of  TertuUian's  text  is  yet  in  its  swaddHog* 
clothes  " ;  and  a  short  note  of  Bohmcr,  replying  to  Ewald's  accusation,  thai 
he  spoke  too  favorably  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Hilgenfeld's  aitide 
is  learned  and  able,  aiming  to  show,  that  in  the  apocalyptic  literature  just 
preceding  the  time  of  Christ,  there  are  foreshadowings  of  those  ezpectatiflw 
about  a  deliverer,  lowly  yet  victorious,  which  were  realized  in  Christ,  llie 
object  is  kindred  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and 
the  criticism  is  often  arbitrary :  but  yet  the  essay  also  contains  illustraliaiii 
of  the  *^  unconscious  prophecies "  which  were  fulfilled  only  in  JesoB  bf 
Nazareth. 

The  Jakrbucher  f.  deutsehe  Thcologi^.^  Heft  4,  1860,  sustains  the  high  po- 
sition this  periodical  has  acquii*ed  for  able  and  learned  inyestigation.  The 
first  article,  by  Prof  Dr.  Ritschl,  of  Bonn,  is  upon  the  Ideas  of  the  SatUho- 
tion  and  Merits  of  Christ  —  a  review  of  the  history  of  opinions,  from  the 
time  of  Anselm.  and  a  criticism  upon  tho  terms,  a.s  inadequate  to  ex|»rea9  tte 
full  import  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemption.  Dr.  Ehrenfeuchter  derdopOi'lB 
a  scientific  order,  the  Idea  of  a  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Churdt,  as  a  pnt 
of  practical  theology.  The  third  essay,  by  Prof.  Diestel,  of  Bonn,  is  npoa 
the  Monotheism  of  the  most  ancient  Heathenism,  especially  among  tiie  Se- 
mitic nations,  reviewing  the  literature  of  the  subject,  as  weH  as  uuMdhg 
the  facts  of  history.  The  kst  article,  by  Dr.  Zockler,  of  Gdttingen,  is  fqmi 
the  most  recent  speculations  in  Natural  Theology  in  England,  oonpond  with 
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r.Ckrmjui  works;  examining  some  of  the  views  of  the  Vestiges,  of 
lowel],  LjeUf  Hugh  Miller,  Pye  Smith,  Forbes,  ^etc  In  the  course  of  it, 
author  corrects  Delitzsch  for  having  said  that  *^  Pye  Smith  was  a  North 
lerican." 

lie  Studien  ufid  Kritiken^  Heft  1,  1861,  contains,  Hupfeld  on  Biblical 
roduction ;  Weiss  on  the  Origin  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels ;  Ritschl  on 
Antinomians  referred  to  in  Jude ;  Camphausen  on  Genesis  iv ;  and  re- 
vs of  Ldcke's  John,  by  Wieseler,  and  of  G  ass's  History  of  iVotcstant 
lolOCT,  by  Kling. 

%^Zeitichrift  f,  d.  exacte  PhilosophU,  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  1860,  is  under 
mana^ment  of  the  Ilerbart  school,  the  sharpest  enemy  of  the  modem 
man  idealism.  It  is  conducted  with  ability.  In  all  the  numbers 
led,  £.  A.  Thilo  discusses,  in  three  articles,  the  Fundamental  Errors  of 
ilism  in  its  Development  from  Kant  to  Hegel — in  a  critical  rather  than 
torical  spirit  F.  H.  T.  Allihu  has  a  good  sketch  of  the  life  of  Herbart, 
I  a  fall  list  of  his  works,  and  of  all  the  books  and  articles  referring  to  his 
beiD.  The  same  author  has  an  article  on  Ilerbarf  s  Reform  of  Mcta- 
sicfl^  an  historical  and  critical  introduction,  followed  by  a  statement  of 
"bart^s  metaphysical  principles,  by  Dr.  Cornelius,  in  the  third  Heft.  T. 
its  reviews  Drossbach^s  work  on  the  Genesis  of  Consciousness,  on  the 
Dciples  of  the  Atomistic  Philosophy. 

itlantie  Studies  hy  Germans  in  America^  is  the  title  of  a  work  published 
[^eipfiic,  which  has  already  extended  to  8  vols.,  in  which  Germans  living 
e  preiieDt  their  views  about  us  and  themselves.  Among  tihem  are  articles 
Dr.  de  Sollinger,  maintaining  the  position,  that  the  German  nationality  is 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  American ;  an  account  of  (fcrman  authors  in 
Mica,  of  our  School  system,  of  the  Shakers,  of  Art  in  America,  etc 
!he  Theologieehe  Zeitechrift  is  a  new  periodical  in  its  form  (appearing 
r  evexy  two  months),  but  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  Kirchliche  Zeit- 
rift  It  is  edited  by  DieckhofT  and  Kliefoth,  and  advocates  the  high  Lu- 
ran  positions  in  an  earnest  and  able  way.  Among  the  most  valuable 
des  contained  in  its  successive  parts  to  Oct.  1860,  arc  a  full  and  thorough 
ussion  of  Augustine's  Doctrine  of  Grace,  by  DieckhofF ;  Luther's  Rela- 
I  to  Absolute  Predestination,'  by  Philippi,  maintaining  a  change  in  his 
rs  after  1525 ;  System  and  Scripture  in  reference  to  Ilofmann's  Bible- 
of,  by  DieckhofT;  Luther's  Doctrine  of  Grace,  1st  article;  the  Biblical 
ount  of  Creation  and  Geological  Hypotheses,  by  Prof.  Keil;  the  Strug- 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia,  by  Dr.  lltich  ;  reviews  of  the  most 
m.%  works  in  the  different  departments  of  theology ;  and  a  series  of 
:ehes  of  ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  A. 
rer,  Pastor  in  Hanover.  The  latter  judges  all  our  movements  by  com- 
iaon  with  the  stable  order  of  Lutheran  doctrine  and  practice,  as  found  in 
old  world.  Some  of  the  descriptions  are  animated ;  but  the  point  of 
r  ia  too  remote,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  author  is  too  superficial, 
k.  new  literary  journal,  of  original  design,  is  just  commenced  at  Gotha, 
many.  It  is  entitled  *^  English  theological  Criticisms  and  Researches,*" 
Ito  object  is  to  make  English  theological  writings  understood  and  appre- 
ediQ  Germany.  The  editor,  Dr.  Hcidenheim.says,  rightly,  that  hitherto 
iterary  commerce  of  this  kind  has  been  very  one-sided  in  favor  of  Ger- 
ij,  but  that,  independently  of  older  scholars,  in  the  writings  of  men  like 
>rd,  Conybeare,  Trench,  Stanley,  Jowett,  etc.,  German  authors  will  find 
light  of  classical  culture  and  genius  illuminating  and  testing  their  own 
Miefl,  and  4rying  them  by  the  standard  of  English  common  sense.  Orig- 
researches  by  the  editor,  a  distinguished  Samaritan  scholar,  in  the  on- 
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ental  ms.  treasures  of  the  British  Museum,  will  also  form  a  feature  of  €l 
number's  contents. 

Prof.  Druman,  of  Roenigsberg,  has  published  a  work  on  the  **  Mechali 
and  Communists  in  Greece  and  Rome."  His  intention  is  not  to  give  a  I 
tory  of  the  trades,  of  commerce,  of  arts  and  sciences,  but  to  sketch,  ft\ 
the  stand-point  of  classic  antiquity,  the  condition  and  life  of  the  Greek  a 
Reman  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  and  to  review  all  the  appearmnoes  of  oo 
munism  in  both  countries. 

F.  C.  Schwarz,  on  the  Origin  of  Mythology,  has  special  reference  to  tl 
Greek  and  German  myths.  The  author  follows  up  the  view  of  Jac 
Grimm,  that  we  must  expect  to  find  in  the  Mythologies  the  crude  Ij^ginnii 
of  a  national  religious  faith,  and  that  the  old  pagans  regarded  their  d«il 
as  *  beings  living  in  nature  and  manifesting  themselves  in  various  oatii 
phenomena.'' 

A  selection  of  English  and  American  poems,  German  translation,  has  bi 
published  by  G.  Pertz.  They  are  arranged  chronologically.  England 
represented  by  Shakspeare,  Goldsmith,  Bums,  "Wordsworth,  Walter  Sei 
Coleridge,  Thomas  Moore,  Byron,  Felicia  Hemans,  Hood,  TennyBony  i 
many  others ;  but  of  Americans  there  are  only  three — ^Bryant,  Longfidk 
and  Poe. 

Burmoister,  long  known  as  a  successful  South  American  explorer,  is  pi 
lishing,  in  the  two  leading  geographical  journals  of  Germany,  an  accoanl 
his  travels  in  the  La  Plata  region,  and  of  a  journey  from  Rosario,  across  1 
Cordilleras  to  Gopiapo,  in  Chili.  He  returned  to  Germany,  by  way  of  1 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  May  last,  and  the  results  of  his  long  sojourn 
the  southern  division  of  our  continent,  will  be  embodied  in  a  work  entiC 
"  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Argentine  Confederacy." 

Among  the  curious  books,  characteristic  of  German  research,  is  a  Hisli 
of  Riddles  and  Enigmas,  by  J.  B.  Friedrich.  published  at  Dresden.  It  o 
tains  the  best  examples  from  all  periods  of  literature,  and  a  philosophi 
examination  of  the  relation  of  riddles  to  proverbs,  epigrams,  etc.  The  sel 
tions  are  from  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Eng^ 
Italian,  Scandinavian,  and  German  sources. 

The  second  volume  of  Edward  Von  Wietersheim's  History  of  the  Mig! 
tion  of  the  Nations,  has  been  published  by  Weigel,  Leipsic.  It  emhrtM 
the  period  from  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Valerian,  a.d.  161-268.  The  aufl 
contests  Grimm's  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  German  Goths  and  the  Th: 
cian  GetsB,  examining  the  testimony  of  Cassiodorus  and  Jomandca.  T 
conflicts  of  the  Emperors  with  the  Alemanni,  Goths,  etc.,  are  fully  narrati 
The  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  historical  literature. 

Professor  J.  A.  B.  Lutterbeck,  of  Giessen,  a  member  of  the  Roman  Ga) 
olic  theological  Faculty,  and  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  Doctrii 
System  of  the  New  Testament  (2  vols.  1832),  has  lately  published  a  Histo 
of  the  Catholic  Faculty  of  that  University,  in  which  he  says,  that  a  Ca^ 
theology  now  hardly  exists.  The  work  has  drawn  upon  him  the  rebu^ 
Bishop  Von  Retteler,  of  Mayence.  The  history  of  this  Theological  Facnl 
is  instructive.  It  was  established  in  1830,  but  constantly  opposed  byt 
Popes.  Leo  XII.  issued  a  bull  against  the  project  in  1827.  In  1848  it  h 
84  student^  with  such  professors  as  Ruhn,  Scharpff,  and  LutterfoedL  T 
growing  ultramontane  influence  has  finally  procured  its  suppression.  A I 
account  of  it  is  contained  in  the  Deutnche  ZeiUchri/tj  Nov.  10,  1860L 

The  works  of  R.  Spence  Hardy  on  Eastern  Monachism,  1860,  and  Mam 
of  Buddhism,  1860,  are  review<^  with  high  commendation  in  (iersdoil 
Repertorium,  Oct  1860. 

Theology.    The  late  Prof.  F.  Bleek's  (of  Bonn)  Lectures  od  the  IntroA 
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UooL  to  the  Bible,  edited  by  J.  F.  Block  and  A.  Kamphausen,  are  to  be  pub- 
lished bj  Reimer,  Berlin.  The  first  yoI.  on  the  Old  Testament  is  issued. 
The  second  part  of  Delitzsch  on  the  Psalms.  G.  Volkmar,  Introduction  to 
A^ocrrpha ;  1.  Judith.  H.  Hcppe,  The  Dogmatic  System  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  Calvin's  Life  and  Writings,  by  Stahelin,  vol.  1  in  Hagenbach's 
series  on  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church.  C.  K.  Mayer,  The  Messianic 
Brophecies  of  Isaiah.  V.  von  Strauss,  Polycarp.  A.  Tholuck,  The  Pro- 
phets and  their  Prophecies. 

JPkUasophff.  The  fifth,  revised  edition  of  Chalybaus,  Speculative  Philo- 
sophy fin>m  Kant  to  Hegel.  W.  Kaulisch,  The  Speculative  System  of  Job. 
Sootus  Erigena,  Prague.  A.  Peip,  Jacob  Buhme  the  Forerunner  of  Christ- 
Jan  Science.  C.  A.  Brandis,  Aristotle  and  his  immediate  Followers  (Part  8 
of  his  Hand-Book  of  Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy).  Dr.  Gerkrath,  Fran- 
cis Sanchez,  as  illustrating  the  PhUosophic  Movement  at  the  Beginning  of 
Modem  Time&  R.  Zimmermann,  Philosophical  Propsedeutics.  2d  ed. 
Yienna. 

The  Prussian  budget  for  1860  shows  that  524,900  Thalers  were  expended 
lor  the  Universities :  9,271  for  stipends ;  32,367  for  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Art ;  15,210  for  the  Academies  of  Art  of  DQsseldorf  and  Eonigsberg ; 
^,685  for  Museum  of  Art  at  Berlin ;  22,243  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
st  Berlin ;  26,710  for  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin ;  53,700  for  other  institu- 
tions ;  107,700  for  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  promotion  of  Science  and 
Art 

Professor  Hengstcnberg  has  been  compelled  to  undergo  a  public  prosecu- 
tion for  his  firee  strictures  on  political  subjects  in  his  Evangelische  KircTien- 
mlung.  The  case  has  been  tried  in  two  courts,  and  it  is  now  under  appeal 
to  the  highest  tribunal. 

The  Apologies  of  Justin,  edited  by  Braun,  have  been  published  at  Bonn, 
in  a  second  edition,  and  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  about  65  cents.  The  Epistle 
to  Diognetus  has  been  published  at  Leipsic  by  Hartung,  ed.  by  Krcukcl, 
kit  18  cents.  Some  of  our  German  booksellers  would  do  well  to  keep  these 
on  sale. 

Brockhaus,  of  Leipsic,  has  published  a  Catalogue  of  Books  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  America,  prepared  by  Paul  Trcmil.  It  contains  435  titles ; 
many  of  them  are  of  exceedingly  rare  Dutch  works.  One  of  these,  a  small 
tract  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1662,  Peter  Cornelius  Plockhoy,  giving  a 
plan  of  a  colony  founded  in  New  Netherlands,  is  valued  at  $75. 


GREECE. 

The  newspaper  ^^Star  of  the  EoAt^*  of  which  an  account  was  given  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Review,  continues  to  be  published  under  the  editorial 
sopervision  of  Mr.  Kalopothakes.  The  manly  stand  it  at  once  assumed  on 
Ae  side  oC  evmgelical  truth  is  fully  maintained.  We  believe  that  the  pros- 
pects of  the^MMT  are  improving ;  although  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
the  circulatMrv  Tery  limited.  The  "Star"  denounces  fearlessly  every 
abuse  in  Atbonlaa  life.  Recently  it  has  described  and  strongly  reprobated 
the  unhappy  scenes  that  are  witnessed  at  Christmas,  and  for  a  day  or  two 
after  that  festival.  Bands  of  revellers,  starting  at  dawn,  promenade  the 
streets,  singing  in  nasal  tones  such  unbecoming  songs  as  to  shock  all  but  the 
most  shameless.    From  singing  bacchanalian  songs  they  pass  to  fights ;  and 
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*' the  feast  of  the  hirth  of  Jesus  Christ  is  celehrated,'*  says  Mr.  Kali^potliaki^ 
"  among  us  who  pride  ourselves  on  our  orthodoxy,  with  drunkennesa  and 
lewd  revehy,  strifes  and  fights,  and  murders.*'  "  To  eradicate  this  cyU,"  ha 
adds,  "  the  onlj  offectiye  means,  in  our  estimation,  is  the  preaching  of  tha 
divine  Word."  Unfortunately,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  rare.  Tha 
hishop  are  more  greedy  of  gain  than  desirous  of  saving  souls ;  and  the  km 
preacners  who  are  to  he  found,  select  themes  of  minor  importance^  instead  ol. 
the  doctrines  of  faith  and  repentance. 

In  the  *'Star"  of  December  24th,  1860  (January  5th,  1861,  New  SljfeX 
was  published  an  article  on  the  singular  mediaeval  custom  prevalent  in  aoaa 
parts  of  the  West,  of  introducing  into  the  church,  at  Christmas,  a  donkey 
carrying  on  his  bade  a  beautiful  girl — ^a  practice  commemorative  of  the  de- 
scent into  Egypt  An  ancient  hymn  sung  on  this  occasion  was  also  given, 
with  the  translation  into  modern  Greek,  by  a  professor  in  the  Univefsity. 
The  publication  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  the  anger  of  the  priestly  party, 
and  the  newspaper  entitled  "2%«  Future  of  our  Country  {MiXXov  Tfc 
Ilar^tdoc),  of  January  6th  (Jan.  17,  New  Style),  made  a  violent  attack  iipoD 
the  "  Star."  It  called  on  the  government  to  prevent  the  utterance  of  rach 
blasphemies.  Nor  was  the  invocation  finiitless.  The  editcn*  of  the  "  Star  of 
the  Easf  *  was  favored  with  a  visit  from  a  deputy  of  the  kin^s  attorney,  aeiit 
to  seize  all  the  sheets  of  the  offending  number  which  he  might  find  in  tiia 
office.  Mr.  Kalopothakes  states  in  the  next  issue  of  his  jounud,  that  tmftr- 
tunately  he  had  neglected  to  reserve  any  copies  for  the  attorney,  and 
consequently  unable  to  gratify  him.  This  is  the  first  instance  in 
Mr.  K.  has  been  interfered  with  by  government  It  is,  however,  in 
cordance  with  the  low  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  now  held  in 

The  ^^ByzantW^ — a  Greek  newspaper  published  at  Constantinople— stalea 
that  on  a  late  Sunday,  two  Bulgarian  priests,  at  the  command  of  the  bishop 
of  Macariopolis,  solemnly  celebrated  m  the  Western  (that  is  to  say,  Roman 
Catholic)  church  of  St  G^rge  in  Galata,  the  adhesion  of  107  Bulgarians  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Some  of  the  converts  were  present ;  others 
appeared  by  proxy.  The  services  were  in  Bulgarian,  and  prayers  wen 
offered  for  the  Pope. 

The  most  recent  statistics  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  says  Rev.  Dr.  Reveiy 
show  that  there  are  scarcely  five  per  cent  of  the  inhabitimts  who  know  bow  . 
to  read  and  sign  their  names. 

Dr.  A.  Elliseo  has  brought  out  in  Leipsic  (0.  Wigand,  publisher),  the  4ft 
volume  of  his  Analecta  of  Middle  and  Modem  Greek  Literature — a  uaefiil 
work.  It  contains  two  pilgrimages  to  Hades,  the  one  by  Timarion  from  the 
12th  centuiy,  the  other  by  Mazaris  from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  centoij 
— published  after  the  texts  of  Hase  and  Boissonade ;  also  the  two  MemoriaJEi 
of  George  Gemistus  Plethon,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Manuel  Palaeolo^oi^ 
A.D.  1415.  Plethon  was  a  Platonic  idealist ;  and  these  Memorials,  bemdat 
their  value  in  respect  to  the  culture  of  the  period,  are  also,  as  the  editor  ra-  . 
marks,  **  among  the  most  peculiar  and  remarkable  documents  on  the  intel-  , 
lectual  relations  of  Old  and  New  Greece.'*  This  is  the  first  complete  editioa 
of  them. 

Sophocles  Oikonomos,  a  son  of  the  veteran  Constantine  Oikonomoa  (a 
learned  divine,  who  died  in  1857),  has  publish^  at  Athens  a  life  of  the 
Greek  metropolitan  Gregory,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
did  much  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  his  country.  An  ap- 
pendix contains  a  letter  of  the  Greek  patriarch  Jeremiah  (last  part  of  16tti 
eentury),  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  giving  the  reasons  why  the  Oriental  ehuKil 
oould  not  conform  to  the  Western  in  the  Easter  celebration. 

Mark  Reniere,  of  Athens,  published  in  that  city,  in  1859,  a  work  on  G^ffil 
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^  patiiardi  of  Constantinople,  through  whose  influence  a  Calvinistic 
ioD  (printed  in  Geneva  1629,  and  in  ''Greek  translation  1638*0  was 
t  to  the  Greek  church  for  acceptance.  This  work,  says  Gersdorfs 
iiy,  gives  a  full  account  of  the  stormy  patriarchate  of  Cyril,  of  the 

to  his  project,  and  of  his  downfall.  ' 

Philemon,  History  of  the  Greek  RevolutioD,  has  heen  published 

in  S  vols.,  pp.  417  and  421. 
Otho  University  at  Athens  has  secured  the  library  of  the  great  Greek 
Thiersch,  it  having  been  purchased  by  the  Athenian  Senate  for  the 
15,000  drachmas. 


SWEDEN. 

EG^ry  of  the  War  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  1741-3,  by  Niklas 
ri;;  is  now  completed ;  the  first  volume  was  issued  in  1857. — ^Rune- 
MMms,  second  volume,  having  respect  to  the  war  of  1809,  are  also  at 
led ;  they  have  been  delayed  in  part  by  the  Russian  censors.  The  title 
ulume  is  The  Stories  of  Ensign  St&L  Three  editions  have  been  pub- 
-in  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. — ^The  Chronicles  of  Olaus  Petri 
Itshed,  edited  by  G.  E.  Klemming. — ^Mrs.  Carter  has  edited  a  volume 
bomous  writings  of  her  only  son,  Edvard  Flygare. — One  of  the  illus- 
ilmanacs  of  Stockholm  is  called  Brother  Jonathan. — The  first  full 
1  Conversations-Lexicon  is  about  half  completed. — Maria  Sophie 
te|  a  noted  female  author,  has  published  a  novel,  The  Nobleman^s 
er.     Tribune  Kad  World.- 


HOLLAND. 

CTtrecht  Society  for  Art  and  Science  proposes  for  its  prizes  the  follow- 
Dng  other  topics :  Life  of  Christian  Huyghens ;  the  Affinity  of  the 
and  Sanskrit ;  Justinian  and  his  Times ;  the  Influence  of  IlegePs 
since  1831 ;  Malay  Literature ;  Dutch  Settlements  in  Guinea,  etc. 
:he  thousandth  time  since  the  days  of  Pliny,  the  story  of  the  exist- 
B  race  of  men  with  tails  has  again  been  set  afloat  A  Dutch  journal, 
•eeniging  Christelijk  Stetnmen,  for  September,  contains  a  long  ac- 
f  the  native  population  of  Borneo.  The  writer  asserts  that  the  Poo- 
a  race  inhabiting  large  tracts  in  the  interior  of  the  Island,  are  all 
I  with  tails.  A  Mr.  Van  Iloutrop,  while  in  the  Borneo  province 
\  saw  and  examined  three  of  these  Poonangs.  He  came  to  the  con- 
that  their  caudal  appendages,  which  are  described  as  from  three  to 
les  in  length,  hard,  stiff',  and  nearly  immovable,  are  neither  a  natural 
ty  nor  the  result  of  disease,  but  a  genuine  and  general  characteristic 
mce.    Some  are  to  be  caught  and  sent  to  Holland. 


SWITZERLAND. 


»  hundred  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published  in  Switzerland ; 
rman,  78  French,  12  Italian.  There  is  one  journal,  on  an  average, 
I  inhabitants:  in  France  the  proportion  is  one  to  S6,648. 
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FRANCE. 

The  J(ynrnal  des  Savants  was  established  in  1665  (Jan.  6),  edited  b^  VL 
Denis  de  Salo.  It  has  been  discontinued  at  yarious  times  for  abort  penoda: 
four  years,  from  1792  to  1796,  when  it  was  resumed  for  six  months ;  tha 
there  was  an  interval  of  twenty  years.     Since  1816  it  has  been  regularly 

Eublishcd.  A  Methodical  and  Analytic  Table  of  its  contents,  1816-1858, 
as  been  made  out  by  Hippolyte  Cocheris.  It  is  edited  hj  Biot,  Cousiii, 
Chevreul,  Flourens,  B.  St.  Ililaire,  Mignet,  and  other  acadenucians,  at  a  eati 
to  the  government  of  nearly  $3,000  a  year  (14,000  francs),  besides  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  at  the  Imperial  Press.  The  works  analyzed  in  it,  1817  to 
1840,  numbered  40,  or  8  a  year:  the  number  1840  to  1858  has  been  only 
19.  The  other  leading  journals,  devoted  chiefly  to  special  branches,  are  toe 
Biblioth^que  de  TEcolo  des  Chartes,  the  Revue  Archoologique,  the  Rerue 
de  Numismadquc,  and  the  Journal  Asiatique. 

M.  Pierre  Clement,  of  the  Institute,  has  brought  out  an  elegant  eritiod 
edition  of  the  Reflexions  sur  la  Mis^ricorde  de  Dieu,  attributed  on  good 
pTounds  to  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  oilen  published,  but  nerer  so  bnnti- 
fullv  or  correctly  as  in  these  two  volumes. 

Philosophical  Worlds,  Jules  Jolly,  History  of  the  Intellectuml  MoYemeni 
in  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy.  2  nkt.-^ 
Fragmenta  Philosophorum  Grsecorum,  etc.,  col  legit  F.  G.  A.  MoUaebioa. 
8vo.  2  vols,  Didot  15  francs.— P.  M.  L.  Bautain  (Vicar  General  of  Bor- 
deaux).  Conscience,  or  the  Rule  of  Human  Actions.  1  vol.  462  p.  7  fir.-— 
Robinet,  one  of  Comte's  executors,  has  published  an  Account  of  his  Life 
and  Works,  in  one  vol.  631  p.  with  portrait 

History,  Puaux,  History  of  the  French  Reformation :  volume  foartb.-^ 
The  16  vol.  of  the  new  edition  of  Henrion's  Eccles.  Hist  comes  to  Gregory 
the  Great ;  the  whole  work  will  be  in  25  vol. — Le  Liban  et  La  Syria,  1843 
-1860,  par  Eugdne  Poujade,  pp.  819.— The  thu-d  edition  of  BonnechoM^ 
Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  in  two  vols,  on  Hus,  Gerson,  and  the 
Council  of  Constance. — Hase^s  Church  History  has  been  translated  into 
French,  from  the  eighth  German  edition,  by  A.  Flobcrt 

The  Annales  de  Philos.  Ghretienne^  Oct  and  Nov.  1860,  has  a  Bevere 
criticism  upon  Henri  Martinis  History  of  France,  by  M.  Henri  de  TEpinoia 
Most  of  the  points  refer  to  the  anti-Papal  tendencies  and  positions  of  tiiii 
able  history. 

P.  Cruice  has  written  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Philosophumena  fof  Hip» 
polvtus),  ascribed  to  Origen,  with  notes :  a  vol.  of  548  pp.  published  bf 
Dioot,  10  francs. 

E.  de  la  Rigaudi^re*s  History  of  the  Religious  Persecution,  in  Spain^of 
Moors,  Jews,  and  Protestants,  is  a  plain-spoken  and  able  work  ;*  and  |he 
French  literary  journals  commend  it  highly,  uttering  bold  inyectiyes  againit 
the  persecuting  spirit,  and  ascribing  to  it  much  of  the  evil  that  has  weif^nd 
upon  the  Peninsula. 

Cardinal  Mai^s  edition  of  the  Vatican  Codex  was  published  at  Boai^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  Vercellone,  in  1857,  in  5  vols.  4to.  It  waaai 
once  noticed  in  the  leading  German  and  English  reviews.  The  Awnalm  in 
Phihsophie  Chretienne  for  Sept  1860 — three  years  afterwards— <iODtaiiia  a 
translation  of  Yercellone's  preface,  and  says,  that  no  journal  or  review  a 
France  has  given  any  extended  notice  of  the  work.  This  is  one  indication 
of  the  state  of  biblical  study  in  that  country. 

Of  Vinet'B  posthumous  works  an  additional  volume  is  pnblidied; 
of  Preaching  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  in  the  aerentMnth 
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Prof.  J.  F.  Asti6,  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  has  in  preparation  a  work  on 
Vinet,  containing  a  memoir,  and  an  estimate  of  his  thco1op;ica1  and  philoso- 
phical position. — A  new  work  by  Peyrat  is  announced,  The  Reformers  of 
Fhince  and  Italy  in  the  Twelfth  Century. — Scherer  publishes  a  collection 
of  lOB^ellanies,  consisting  chiefly  of  critiques  on  religious  and  theological 
fapic& 

.  The  statistics  of  the  French  book  trade  for  1859  are  just  published.  They 
show  a  considerable  increase  upon  the  year  1858,  and  prove  that  the  value 
of  new  books  exported  from  France  during  the  last  year  was  nearly  three 
nuDions  of  dollars,  or  two  thirds  more  than  the  English  export  of  books 
goring  the  same  period.  Belgium,  which  serves  as  C7ttrep6t  or  emporium 
for  the  supply  of  the  north  and  cast  of  Europe  with  French  books,  is  highest 
pa  the  list  of  importing  countries,  and  England  second. 

ICgne^s  Complete  Course  of  Patrology,  the  Greek  series,  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing ;  vol.  68  contains  the  works  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  Zosimus, 
th»  Palestine  monk ;  vol.  69,  the  works  of  Nil  us,  monk  of  Mt.  Sinai,  more 
fWDpletely  than  ever  before ;  vols.  70-74,  the  works  of  Theodoretus,  bishop 
U  Cyrus,  after  Schulze's  Halle  edition  of  1769. 

The  prize  proposed  by  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  for  a  History 
of  the  Koran,  was  gained  by  a  German,  Th.  Noldeke :  his  work  has  been 
recently  published  in  Gottingcn,  under  the  title,  Geschichte  des  Qorans, 

Ceillier,  Remy  Histoire  g6n^ra1e  des  auteurs  sacres  et  eccl6siastiqu&s  H"^ 
COiitient  leur  vie,  la  catalogue,  la  critique,  le  jugemcnt  la  chronologic, 
FanalyBe  et  le  denombr^ment  des  differentes  ^itions  de  leurs  ouvragcs,  ce 

S'ils  renferment  de  plus  int^ressant  sur  le  dogme,  sur  la  morale  et  sur  la 
icipline  de  Tfiglise,  Thistoire  des  conciles  tant  p6neraux  quo  particuliers, 
$k  lea  actes  choiisis  des  martyrs.  Nouvelle  edition,  soigneuscment  revue, 
enrrigee  et  complet^e,  et  terminee  par  une  table  generalc  des  matieres,  par 
an  directeur  de  grand  s4minaire.  Tome  V,  contenant  les  actes  des  martyrs 
an  4«  si^cle  jusqu*auz  conciles  du  5"  si^cle  inclusivement  Paris,  1860. 
»».  VII,  676  pp. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  of  Paris  is  about  to  publish  a  Life  of  Luther, 
hf  Mr.  Hoff,  which  gained  a  prize.  A  Life  of  Coligny  is  also  in  prepara- 
ikm.  Its  Almanac,  Des  bons  Conseils,  is  circulated  annually  in  200,000 
fii|nes. 

At  the  Imperial  Library  there  are  courses  in  the  Persian  language,  by 
Sdiefer ;  in  Armenian,  by  de  Florival ;  in  Hindoostanee,  by  de  Tassey  ; 
Bnscrit  by  Oppert ;  Malay  and  Javanese,  by  Dulaurier ;  Turkish,  by  Du- 
beux;  Modem  Greek,  by  Hase;  Arabic,  by  Reinaud  and  de  Perceval; 
Chinese,,  by  Bazin. 

M.  GJuizot's  translation  of  the  complete  works  of  Shakspeare  is  in  course 
Df  publication  by  Didier,  of  Paris.  The  first  volume  has  appeared,  and  con- 
ImSi  with  M*  Guizot's  "Study"  of  Shakspeare,  Hamlet,  Coriolanus,  and 
the  Tempest.  The  second  volume  will  contain  Julius  Caesar,  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  This 
Bdition  will  also  contain  the  Poems  and  Sonnets. 

The  best  work  on  the  Mormons  is  said,  by  the  French  journals,  to  bo 
If.  Jules  Remy's  Voyage  au  Pays  des  Mormons,  2  vols,  published  by  Dentu, 
RkHs.  It  brings  the  history  of  these  fanatics  into  comparison  with  similar 
Aenovnena  in  past  history ;  and  represents  Mormonism  as  the  culmination 
ind  concentration  of  all  the  &natical  elements  found  in  the  United  States — 
foe  Smith  made  a  skilful  selection  from  all  of  these  of  what  would  be  best 
Qieij  to  sarre  his  turn. 
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Sainte-Beuve^s  Lectures  on  Chateaubriand  and  his  Literary  Groap 
the  Empire,  delivered  in  Liege,  1848-49,  have  been  publishea  in  two  volft 

M.  Brunot,  in  the  new  edition  of  hLs  Manuel  du  Libraire,  saya  that  a 
firiend  of  his,  M.  Parison,  picked  up  at  a  stall  on  the  quais  of  Paris  a  oopj 
of  Christopher  Plantings  edition  of  Ccpsar's  Oommmentariei,  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1570.  It  was  not  in  a  desirable  condition,  being  scribbled  orer 
on  the  margins  and  fly-leaves ;  but  the  low  price  asked  made  him  purchase 
it  for  the  sum  of  one  franc.  A  brief  examination  of  the  volume  soon 
showed  him  that  the  former  possessor  and  writer  of  the  manuaeript  boUs 
was  Montaigne,  the  essayist,  who  had  crowded  the  pages  with  annotataoM, 
and  written  at  the  end  a  long  parallel  or  comparison  between  Cnsar  and 
Pompcy,  that  was  unpublished  and  quite  unknown.  M.  Parison  rdaiiMd 
his  fortunate  purchase  through  life,  and  at  the  sale  of  his  library,  it  was  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  Duke  d^Aumale  for  fifteen  hundred  and  Uoehty-fim 
franco. 

There  are  five  hundred  and  three  newspapers  at  present  pablishad  in 
Paris.  Forty-two  of  these,  as  treating  of  politics  and  national  eooiMN^y, 
have  to  deposit  a  security  in  the  hands  of  the  government ;  four  bvndred 
and  sixty  are  devoted  to  art,  science,  literature,  industry,  commera^ 
agriculture. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  about  to  increase  the 
of  members  comprising  tlie  Academy  to  fifty,  forty  having  been  their  nufobkr 
from  the  creation  of  that  body  by  Richelieu  until  now.  The  Emperor  wiB. 
name  the  ten  new  members ;  after  which,  future  nominations  will  be  aads 
as  usual,  by  the  votes  of  the  academic  body,  to  replace  the  memben  ht^ 
by  death. 

Messrs.  Didot,  publishers  to  the  Institute,  have  announoed  an  antiquariaii 
work  relating  to  a  portion  of  ancient  Greece  hitherto  almost  overiooked  by 
classical  tourists.  It  is  entitled  Mount  Olympus  and  AeamanuiLtak  Ezpb- 
ration  of  these  Regions,  with  Researches  on  their  Antiquities,  Geograpkor* 
History,  and  Ancient  and  Modem  Populations,  by  M.  L.  Heazey,  Member  ef 
the  University  of  Athens.  It  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mlnktor 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  plain  and  colored 
engravings. 

Protestant  works  are  welcomed  with  increasing  fiivor.  The  BuUetm  dm 
Libraire  says  of  Vinef  s  History  of  Preaching  among  the  French  RefiNmn: 
**  Here  is  the  revelation  of  a  literature  well-nigh  lost  in  oblivion,  notnHtb- 
standing  its  incontestable  value.  We  may  henceforth  admire  under  a 
form  the  incomparable  literature  of  that  age.  It  is  good  to  contemplate 
noble  figures,  these  grand  Christians,  these  heroes,  as  Vinet  calls 

Prof  Bois'  opening  address  at  Montauban  was  an  able  advocacy  of-  the 
Supernatural. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Roossiew  St.  Hilairc's  History  of  Spain  has  just  ap- 
peared, embracing  a  part  of  the  Reformation  Period.  It  contains  a  full  ac* 
count  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  is  said  to  be  very  valuable  and  impoft- 
ant 

The  publication  of  the  thorough  and  comprehensive  work  of  Dr.  P.  von 
Tschichatscheff  on  Asia  Minor,  under  the  title  Asie  Min&ure^  De$mnpUm 
Physique^  Statistique  et  Archeologique^  proceeds  as  rapidly  aa  poesibla  1!be 
first  volume,  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  was  publiahcd  id 
1858 ;  the  second,  on  its  Climatology  and  Zoology,  appeared  in  1856^  Ibe 
third,  on  Botany,  will  be  issued  immediately.  The  remaining^oluoMOilbe 
fourth  on  the  Geology,  and  the  fifth  comprising  the  StatisticsTPolibcal  tUo- 
graphy,  and  Arch»olo^,  are  already  far  advanced.  Dr.  TachicbatMheC 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  inTestigationa,  made,  between  1848  and  IM^ 
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mn  nx  Tieitsto  Asia  Minor,  and  the  track  of  of  his  yarious  journeys 
;  trough  erery  section  of  tiio  country.  He  had  previously  trayelled 
ia  other  lands,  and  especially  among  the  Altai  ranges. 


ITALY. 

Dflt  of  Saconarola  on  the  Bible.  A  correspondent  of  the  Athennum 
bat  in  the  Magliahecchian  Library  of  Florenco  there  is  a  Bible,  printed 
de  in  1491,  filled  with  manuscript  notes  by  Savonarola.  An  English- 
es bad  these  transcribed,  the  abbreviations  written  out,  etc.  It  makes 
me  of  753  pages.  It  may  be  published  either  in  the  original  Latin  or 
English  version. 

>  vkronicle  of  Franeucan  Mimons  is  a  new  journal,  to  be  issued  at 
every  two  months,  devoted  to  the  pa.(%t  and  cmrent  history  of  the  mis- 
of  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  also  to  the  republication  of  rare  tracts  and 
tkmi^'  bearing  on  this  subject.  The  first  number  contains  an  article 
» three  journeys  of  St  Francis  d^ Assisi  to  Figypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria ; 
er  on  the  Franciscan  mission  in  Palestine ;  current  missionary  intdli- 
^and  the  narrative  of  a  journey  in  1865  to  South  America  by  Castrucci 
nmzza,  who  found  some  Christians  among  the  savage  tribes  of  the 
an  and  Givars.     Corre^ondance  de  Rome. 

Mmg  recent  Italian  works  are  Albert  Mario,  Slavery  and  Thought ; 
mi.  Garibaldi  and  Cavour ;  Comin,  The  Parliament  and  Ring ;  Paolo, 
n  Democracy ;  Kossuth  on  Hungary,  with  a  preface  by  Col.  Turr ; 
^  Letters  to  Antonelli  on  the  Abuses  of  the  Pontifical  Government 
B  University  of  Naples  has  been  reorganized  under  the  new  govern - 
fai  six  Faculties,  viz.  Theology,  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Jurispru- 
,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  and  Medicine.  .  A  gymnasium,  bearing 
ime  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  was  also  to  be  opened  Jan.  1,  1861.  Public 
b  are  to  be  established  for  all  grades  of  instruction. 
I  Letters  of  Torquato  Tasso,  edited  by  Cesare  Guasti,  in  five  volumes, 
in  much  interesting  matter  about  his  famous  controversy  with  Salviati, 
ipect  to  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  and  of  the  part  of  the  Delia  Cruscan 
emy  in  the  matter. 

yH  0onaventura  Mazzarella,  who  became  Protestant  in  1852,  and  who 
eeo  recently  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Bologna,  has  pub- 
1  a  work,  Critica  dolla  Scienza,  (Genoa),  giving  a  sketch  and  critique  of 
liferent  systems  of  modern  thought,  and  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of 
ig  the  metaphysical  and  moral  elements  in  a  scheme  of  speculation. 


SPAIN. 

correspondent  of  the  A  thenrpum  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
▼es  in  Spain.  One  at  Barcelona  contains  the  records  of  the  kingdom  of 
CD,  in  good  preservation.  The  Archives  de  lae  Indias  at  Seville  prc- 
B  the  documents  relating  to  the  Spanish  discoveries  in  America  and 
The  most  important  collection  is  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  the 
shrro  General"  of  Spain.  The  Government  intends  to  collect  them  all 
her  at  Alcala  de  Henarez,  eight  leagues  from  Madrid,  in  the  archiepis- 
:  pAtece.  The  writer  says  that  he  is  the  first  Tgngiiahm^  ^ho  ever  was 
maiMMi  m  search  of  materials  for  English  hiBtoiy,  his  olgset  bsing  to 
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get  doeumonts  to  illustrate  the  reigDS  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  the 
of  Tudor.  French  writers,  Gachard  and  Tirant,  and  a  German,  Heinei,  havt 
visited  the  place ;  and  the  Spanish  authors,  Pidal,  Gavra,  and  Lafiiente,  lave 
also  made  use  of  these  materials.  The  reports  of  the  Spanish  ambassadon 
in  England  are  here  preserved,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  Yerj  Talo- 
able  accessions  to  history  may  be  gleaned  from  these  annals.  Dr.  Motkj 
has  also  made  good  use  in  his  Dutch  Republic  of  documents  from  these  ar- 
chives. 

Don  Patricio  de  la  Escosura,  a  learned  jurist,  is  preparing  a  History  of 
the  English  Constitution. 


ENGLAND. 

The  Journal  o/Saered  Literature  for  January,  1861.    The  first  ertide^ 
on  the  Epistles  of  Petei',  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  where  these  SpisUes  wem 
written.     The  conclusion  attained  is  that  they  were  written  from  Rome— the 
first  Epistle  at  the  beginning  of  the  persecution,  a.d.  64;  the  second  at  &. 
time  when  the  violence  of  the  persecution  had  abated.  Mary  standing  at  tbe 
Gross  of  Jesus  is  the  subject  of  the  next  article.     The  third  is  upon  the 
Church  History  of  Scotland,  on  the  basis  of  the  recent  works  of  Innes  and 
Principal  Lee,  etc.     An  Essay  follows  on  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  t» 
show  that  the  Aramaean  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  of  the  same  age  with  that, 
of  the  Book  of  Ezra ;  also  that  Daniel  does  not  approach  nearer  than  Eiffk 
to  the  language  of  the  Targums.   An  Exegesis  of  Romans  viii,  18^-35,  foUoved. 
by  a  translation  of  Origcn's  commentary,  makes  the  creation  to  be  equiift^ 
lent  to  the  rational  creation :  the  rational  creation  was  subjected  to  Yani^ 
(finiteness,  transitoriness),  not  voluntarily,  but  to  work  out  the  purposes  olT 
him  who  subjected  it     The  last  article,  by  B.  Cowper,  is  on  the  Book  of 
Judith  and  its  Geography.     A  letter  on  the  Vatican  Codex  contends,  firaoa 
the  omission  of  *^in  Ephesus^'  in  Eph.  i,  1  that  this  m&  must  have  bem 
written  as  early  as  a.d.  310.    Another  on  the  Eucharistic  blessing  maintains 
that  nothing  is  said  in  the  Bible  of  blessing  the  elements.     J.  F.  Thrupp*s 
Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Use  of  the  Psalms  (2  vols.  1860)  is  highly 
praised,  as  containing  a  great  deal  of  useful  matter,  well  digested. 

The  British  Quarterly  Revi^^w,  January,  1861,  ably  edited  by  Dr. 
Vaughan,  opens  with  an  article  on  The  New  Move  in  Oxford,  reviewing  ths 
recent  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  on  many  points  going  into  the  details  of  cri^ 
icism.  It  is  by  far  the  best  article  on  the  subject  which  we  have  seen  id 
any  English  periodical.  2.  French  Fiction — its  better  aspects.  8.  Abortive 
legislation — giving  an  account  of  recent  British  legislation  under  this  aspect 
4.  Coventry  Patnioro's  Faithful  Forever.  5.  Chinese  Characteristics.  1 
Autobiography  of  Alexander  Carlyle.  7.  On  the  Origin  of  Life — a  learned 
and  able  examination  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  paiticulariy 
examining  Pouchet's  defence  of  this  hypothesis  (in  his  Ueterogenie,  Piiia, 
1859).  8.  London  in  the  Middle  Ages — full  of  curious  matter.  9.  Epikigiifl 
on  Atfairs  and  Books. 

The  Westmimter  Beniew  for  January,  1861,  has,  of  course,  one  artide  at- 
tacking the  Christian  faith ;  it  is  on  Bible  In&llibility  and  its  "  Evmogetical 
Defenders,"  in  reference  to  the  controversy  about  Davidson's  part  in  ue  ed- 
iting of  Home's  Introduction.  The  other  articles  are  on  Ancient  Daniih 
Ballads ;  Alcohol — what  becomes  of  it  in  the  living  body ;  Canada ;  N^des 
and  Rome;  American  Slavery  and  the  Impending  Crisis;  the  inefitabk 
Oavour  and  Garibaldi ;  Dante  and  his  English  TransUtors — a  reTiair  of  i ' 
teen  different  yersions.    The  article  on  Ciuiada  giVes  an  aceount  of  .  Um 
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and  position  of  that  region,  and  ends  with  the  prophecy  that  unless 
kngjand  so  remoulds  her  constitution  as  to  give  to  her  colonies  representa- 
Itcb  in  Parliament,  she  must  look  forward  to  the  time,  possibly  not  &r  dis- 
Bty  when  these  colonies  will  transform  themselves  into  independent  states. 
llie  JEdinhurah  Hetiew,  January,  1861,  urges  Liturgical  revision  as  a 
MttDB  of  churcn  expansion,  in  a  review  of  the  recent  publications  on  this 
nbiect  The  points  it  enumerates  as  needing  revision  arc :  1.  The  form  of 
rards  in  the  ordination  of  priests.  2.  The  form  of  absolution  in  the  ofSco 
Mr  tbe  visitation  of  the  sick.  8.  The  compulsory  use  of  the  Athanasian 
reed  in  public  service.  4.  Phrases  in  the  burial  service.  5.  The  structure 
nd  language  of  the  baptismal  service,  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
Atechism,  and  of  the  order  for  confirmation.  The  other  articles  are,  Japan 
md  the  Japanese ;  The  Victoria  Bridge ;  Political  Ballads  of  England  and 
iootland ;  Ocean  Telegraphy ;  Dr.  Carlyle's  Autobiography ;  Motley's  United 
fethcrUnds,  highly  praised--'^  fertile  as  the  present  age  has  been  in  histori- 
al  woriLS  of  the  highest  merit,  none  of  them  can  be  ranked  above  these 
rakimes  in  the  grand  qualities  of  interest,  accuracy,  and  truth  ;"  Forbes  and 
rfBdall  on  the  Alps  and  Glaciers ;  The  Kingdom  of  Italy ;  Naval  Organiza- 


The  Lond<yn  Quarterly  Review^  Jan.  1861,  (Methodist)  is  edited  by  Bev.  W. 
Ifttmr  and  Bev.  W.  B.  Pope.  The  thorough  review  of  Jowett's  theory  of 
lufdopment  in  relation  to  Paul  is  by  Bev.  William  B.  Pope.  The  other  arti- 
iks  are  Belgium  under  the  Beign  of  Leopold  I. ;  Taxation ;  Early  English 
IfimoDS  and  Missionaries;  Bussia  in^sia;  William  Pitt;  Cotton;  Ne^- 
Bailand ;  Our  National  Defences ;  Varieties  of  Bealism,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Ehit  Ust  article  is  a  good  historical  account,  and  presents  the  subject  under 
ii|wetB  which  will  be  new  to  most  English  readers. 

Tbe  QvarUrly  Reticw^  London,  has  a  very  good  account  of  Canada  and 
be  North-west ;  an  exceedingly  interesting  sketch  of  early  Welsh  history 
iod  literature ;  a  cordial  and  laudatory  review  of  Motley's  United  Nether- 
nds ;  The  Iron  Manufacture ;  Italy  ;  The  Dogs  of  History  and  Bomance — 
Btertaining;  The  Income-Tax  and  its  Rivals;  Essays  and  Reviews — a 
Inog  protest  against  the  new  Oxford  rationalisnL 

God  tatie  t/te  King.  Mr.  Francis  Dickins,  of  Rome,  writes  to  the  Notes 
wd  Queries  on  the  authoi'ship  of  this  national  anthem,  attributed  in  France 

0  Lulli^  in  Germany  to  Handel,  and  in  England  to  Dr.  John  Bull.  Dr.  Fink, 
u  unsurpassed  musical  antiquary,  wrote  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Leipsic 
laical  Gazette,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  real  author  was  Dr.  Henry 
larey,  who  composed  both  the  words  and  the  music,  in  honor  of  a  birthday 
€  George  II.  Dr.  Carey  was  bom  in  London,  1696,  and  died  in  1743.  Mr. 
Ihappell,  in  his  Collection  of  National  Airs,  also  ascribed  it  to  Dr.  Carey ; 
nd  in  his  Popular  Music  of  Olden  Time  discussed  the  other  claims. 

Cspt  H.  G.  Baverty,  of  the  Indian  service,  has  published,  in  three  vols. 
kGxBmniar,  Dictionary,  and  Chrestoniathy  of  the  AlTghan  language.     This 

1  the  first  important  work  on  the  subject  The  AlTghan  is  a  branch  of  the 
ado-European  languages. 

H.  B.  Hodgson,  The  Aborigines  of  India,  1.  The  Koch,  Bodo,  and  Dhi- 
Dftl  Tribes,  including  vocabulary  and  grammar,  creed  and  customs. 

The  publication  of  the  Stuart  Papers,  begun  by  Mr.  Glover  in  the  Atter- 
mrj.  Correspondence,  is  to  be  continued  by  the  Queen^s  librarian,  Mr. 
IToodward. 

The  late  Sir  William  Macnaghten  published  in  Calcutta,  in  1825,  Princi- 
ilfli  and  Precedents  of  the  Mohammedan  Ijaw;  in  1829,  Principles  and 
Ptneoedents  of  the  Hindoo  Law ;  these  were  republished  in  1860  by  Wil- 
k  Norgate,  in  one  vol  pp.  240,  edited  by  H.  H.  Wilson.     The 
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same  houso  has  published  a  curious  work,  claiming  to  be  the  first  PolitKil 
Economy  ever  written  in  Turkish,  entiUed  Ilm  Tedviri  Milk,  by  C.  W«H% 
Turkish  prizeman  of  King's  College,  London.  But  Gersdorf^s  RcpefftofT 
says  that  a  German,  Yon  S^lechta-Wssehrd,  published  in  Turkish  in  IMT 
a  work  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  was  at  once  bought  up  by  tho  TnikiA 
and  Egyptian  governments,  for  the  use  of  their  diplomats,  and  expfSBM 
the  hope  that  Mr.  Wells'  book  may  meet  the  same  fate. 

Dr.  Gureton,  rector  of  St.  Margaret^s,  Westminster,  has  been  elected  Fef* 
eign  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  France,  by  18  votes  out  of  29,  in  leeogni* 
tion  of  his  services  to  Oriental  and  Biblical  literature. 

The  AthencBum  objects  to  Motley's  ^'bold  and  brilliant  stoty"  <^  tin 
United  Nethcrhinds,  that  it  is  ''too  long,"  and  that  it  lacks  **the  higfaff 
laws  of  literary  art,"  knowing  "no  unity  of  time  or  place." 

Oxford  University  comprises  550  Fellows (101  in  one  college);  Cunbii4gB 
has  431  Fellows :  only  a  small  minority  give  any  instruction.  Oztod  bii 
the  patronage  of  455  benefices,  of  the  annual  value  of  £136,600;  and  CtBh 
bridge  811,  endowed  with  £93,300  a  year. 

A  writer  in  the  Notss  and  Queries  cites  from  Sir  James  Stephen's  Bssiyi, 
on  the  Founders  of  Jesuitism,  an  account  of  a  controversy  in  Japan  hUmtm 
Xavier  and  a  Japanese  theologian,  in  which  the  latter  defended  '^thespoi- 
taneous  self-formation  of  all  organised  beings,*'  as  an  article  of  fiuth  of  tin 
Bonzes.  The  writer  says  that  Lamarck  and  Darwin  must  yield  preoedenci 
to  the  Japanese,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  theory  was  the  as- 
cient  theory,  c.  g.  of  Aristotle,  Lucretius,  and  VirgiL 

Another  contributor  to  the  Nbt€s  aiid  Queries  brings  np  the  cnrioos  pa- 
sngc,  found  only  in  the  Scptnagint  fand  Latin  translations  made  from  iij,  of 
llabakkuk,  iii,  2 :  **  In  the  midst  of  two  animals  thou  shalt  be  kno«ni|' 
which  Eusebiiis  explains  of  Gyrus  and  Darius  (see  Isaiah  xxi,  7) ;  and  which 
many  of  the  Fathers,  as  Origen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  explain  of  the  two  ani- 
mals (an  ox  and  an  ass),  between  which,  as  tradition  alleges,  our  Savioarwtf 
placed  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem.  Isaiah  i,  8  was  also  often  alleKoricaHf 
interpreted  in  this  way :  '*The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  nat- 
ter's crib."  The  Roman  Breviary,  on  the  Feast  of  our  Lord's  CircumeiBitti, 
and  the  Missal,  in  the  service  for  Good  Friday,  adopt  this  interpolated  text, 
as  if  it  were  Scripture. 

Mr.  James  Finn  writes  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Ijondon  Aihenmum  that  Dr. 
Basil  Levishon,  connected  with  the  Russian  Episcopal  establishment^  \m 
recently  purchased  a  ms.  vellum  Pentateuch,  Samaritan,  which  he  beiiefBi 
to  have  been  written  during  the  time  of  the  fu^t  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Soae 
of  the  circumstances  leading  him  to  this  conclusion  are  the  jealous  catewilk 
which  it  was  guarded  by  the  priestly  family  ef  Nablus;  its  not  being  dmdii 
into  chapters  and  sections ;  names  of  priests  in  the  margin  recoraiog  sao* 
cessive  occurrences ;  a  marginal  note,  saying  that  it  had  escaped  the  peril cf 
fire  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabcl.  Dr.  Levishon  is  also  editing  another  lam 
Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  it  is  to  be  printed  with  the  aid  of  a  litiiOjgnBbe 
press.  He  has  noted,  it  is  said,  10,000  variations  from  the  Maioretie  H» 
brew  text 

Mr.  Sterling,  the  author  of  "  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,*^  has  enridh 
ed  the  short  list  of  English  works  on  Spanish  Bibliography,  with  a  omdo* 
graph  on  books  relating  to  Proverbs,  Emblems,  Apoth^;ms,  Epitaph%  aid 
Ana,  being  a  catalogue  of  those  in  his  own  collection.  It  is  hnndsooMlj 
printed  in  one  volume  octavo,  and  embellished  with  a  view  of  the  Litnwf 
at  Kier,  his  ancestral  seat.  Seventy-five  copies  only  are  printed,  whidi  s 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  only  other  work  on  the  same  subiect  is  the  ^  BMi^ 
graphie^'  of  H.  Dupleasis  (Paris,  1847),  and  in  the  diviskn  of 
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iloDA,  Kr.  Sterling  describes,  with  full  titles  and  collations,  one  hundred  and 
fiHt  i.ii>  bodcB  whidi  had  escaped  the  researches  of  M.  Duplessis. 

JUv.  Dr.  Croly,  the  well-known  author  and  preacher,  was  born  at  Dublin, 
lA  1780.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College  in  his  native  city,  and  began 
ha  literary  career  in  1815,  with  a  poem  entitled  "  Paris  in  1815."  Among 
te  most  oelcbrated  of  his  litcrair  productions,  "  Salathicl,"  a  tale  founded 
OQ  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  gained  him  most  celebrity.  His  writ- 
ing are  rery  extensive,  and  generally  known  in  the  annals  of  English  liter- 
atoTBL  Dr.  Croly  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator.  For  twenty- 
fire  Tears  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  roptor  of  St  Stephen^s,  Wal- 
brook,  London — a  living  presented  to  him  by  Lord  Brougham,  when  Chan- 
eeBor. 

The  death  of  Lord  Aberdeen  just  comes  within  the  category  of  literary 
eronts.  His  lordship — the  travelled  Thane  of  Lord  Byron's  English  BiirJj* 
nd  SeoUh Beviewen — ^published  An  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty 
i»  CkrUtian  Architecture  in  182*2,  originally  written  to  accompany  Wilkins* 
translaUon  of  Vitruvius.  He  also  contributed  some  articles  to  the  Edin- 
\mrfh  Setiew  in  his  early  days,  which  fact  brought  liim  within  scope  of  Lord 
Byron's  oel^yrated  satire.    Lord  Aberdeen  died  at  the  age  of  77. 

Mr,  J-  A.  Froude  will  be  the  new  editor  of  Frqser^s  Magazine^  in  place  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Parker,  Jr.,  recently  deceased.  Its  proprietors  and  its  principles 
h«ff«  been  repeatedly  changed  since  it  was  started  on  the  highest  old-fash- 
iooed  torj  principles — now,  in  now  hands,  it  has  become  tlio  organ  of  tlio 
"positivist  *'  school  of  Buckle,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  Froude,  G.  II.  Lewes,  etc. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  American  books  in  Jjondon.  one  of  the  rarest  was,  IHs- 
mUtUon  ^n  Liberty  and  Necessity^  Pleasure  ana  Pain^  a  unique  copy  of  the 
long-lost  work  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  written  and  printed  by  himself  when 
wondng  in  London,  and  of  which  Mr.  Sparks  (his  editor)  says :  **  No  copy 
of  this  tract  is  now  known  to  be  in  existence,"  From  the  freedom  of  its 
(^ions  it  was  known  as  the  "  wicked  tract "  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  at  a 
ktar  period  of  his  life  he  burnt  all  the  copies  but  onc\  *^  conceiving  it  might 
have  an  ill  tendency,"  so  that  it  has  never  been  reprinted  in  any  edition  of 
his  works,  and  is  one  of  the  veritable  *^  curiosities  of  literature." 

In  1851,  the  purely  infidel  press  of  London  issued  publications  to  the 
imoant  of  more  than  12,000,000  ;  the  issues  of  avowed  atheism  during  the 
aune  period  exceeded  040,000  ;  in  addition  to  those  were  ksued  17,500,000 
of  a  negative  or  corrupting  character ;  and  these  were  exclusive  of  what 
ire  properly  denominated  newspapers,  many  of  which  are  published  on  the 
Lofd's  day,  and  are  decidedly  immoral  in  their  tendency. 

Bat  since  that  time,  great  and  important  changes  for  the  better  have  been 
going  on  in  Great  Britain.  The  Messrs.  Chambers,  the  well-known  pub- 
Kshm  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  a  recently  prepared  paper  which  presents 
the  results  of  careful  investigation  into  the  subject,  make  the  following  state- 

BMDt: 

"The  sale  of  books  of  a  grossly  demoralizing  tendency  has  been  driven 
into  obscnrity.  On  this  subject  we  offer  the  foUowinj^  statement,  the  result 
of  cveful  inquiry  into  the  cheap  periodical  trade  in  18oL»-G0  :  1.  Works  of 
an  improving  tendency,  circulation  per  month,  8,043,500.  2.  Works  of  an 
ezetting  nature,  but  not  positively  immoral,  circulation  per  month,  1,000,000. 
3.  Works  inunoral,  and  opposed  to  the  religion  of  the  country,  circulation 
per  month,  probably  under  80,000." 

There  are  printed  in  Great  Britain,  1,102  newspapers,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows England,  701;  Wales,  28;  Scotland,  138;  Ireland,  132;  British 
IileSi  IS.  Of  these  there  are  39  daily  papers  published  in  England ;  8  in 
Soodud ;  13  in  Ireland,  and  2  in  the  British  Mes.    The  increase  has  beoi 
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very  great  within  the  last  thirty  years.  In  1821  there  wore  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  2G7  journals;  in  1831,  295;  in  1841,472;  andia 
1851,  563 ;  but  in  1861  there  are  established  and  circulated,  1,102  papcn 
The  magazines  now  in  course  of  publication,  including  the  quarterly  reriem^ 
number  481,  of  which  no  less  than  207  are  of  a  decidedly  religious  dne 
racter. 

It  is  rumored  authoritatively  that  the  literary  treasures  of  Oxford  wil 
probably  receive  a  magnificent  accession  in  the  library  of  Sir  Thomas  Phil- 
lips, of  Middle  Uill,  Worcestershire.  The  name  of  this  gentleman  is  known 
throughout  Europe  as  the  most  liberal  and  enterprising  collector  of  manu- 
scripts that  has  appeared  since  the  days  of  IIarley,*£arl  of  Oxford,  and  Sir 
Robert  Cotton.  A  German  savant  says  that  his  acquisitions  of  this  dianD- 
tcr  arc  so  immense  that  they  go  far  to  make  amends  to  England  ibr  the 
losses  sustained  by  literat\ire  in  the  devastation  and  destruction  of  mann- 
scripts  at  the  dissolution  of  Monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.  The  Raddiffeli-. 
brary  at  Oxford,  a  noble  circular  hall,  will  probably  receive  the  coUectioo, 
unless  it  is  found  expedient  to  erect  a  new  library  building  for  its  accommo- 
dation. 

The  volume  on  Antique  Gems,  by  Rev.  G.  W.  King,  among  many  sobjceti 
of  interest,  details  a  curious  speculation  of  the  author's — that  the  agewUch 
has  witnessed  the  resuscitation  of  SonnacheriVs  signet  and  the  ring  of  KiflC 
Ghcops,  '^  may  yet  bring  to  light,  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Suluni 
treasury,  the  scattered  engraved  gems  of  great  price  which  once  adorned  thi 
Jewish  High  Priest^s  breastplate."  It  is  known  that  this  trophy  fonnedftft 
of  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  were  carried  to  Rome  bj 
the  Emperor  Titus,  and  they  were  extant  in  Constantinople  in  the  time  oi 
Justinian,  by  whom  tbey  were  deposited  in  the  sacristy  of  Santa  Sophiftp  Ko 
la])se  of  time  produces  any  effect  upon  such  remains,  and  their  iDtrinflC 
value  must  always  have  rendered  them  objects  of  care  to  every  captor. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Iiistory  of  England  is  preparing  ftr 
publication,  under  the  editorship  of  his  sister.  Lady  Trevclyan.  It  wiQ 
contain  the  continuation  of  that  work  as  far  as  the  manuscript  was  left  re- 
vised by  him.  The  narrative  is  in  immediate  connection  with  the  fourth 
volume,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  is  complete  and  consecutive,  ending  with 
the  death  of  William  III.  A  full  index  to  the  entire  work  will  be  given  in 
this  volume. 

Messrs.  Longnmns  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  historical  work  of  high  cfaanc* 
ter,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Erskine  May,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons-^CVNiiti- 
tutional  IIi«t</ry  of  England^  since  the  Accession  of  George  I IL  (176O-1860)* 
Mr.  Ilallam's  classic  work  ceases  at  the  period  where  Mr.  May  comrnenoM 
his  labors,  and  the  hundred  years  that  he  has  for  his  theme  form  a  poirf 
second  to  none  in  importance.  The  author  is  already  fiivorably  knows  1^ 
his  works  on  Parliamentary  procedure  and  precedent. 

TiiR  India-House  Library. — ^The  India-House  library,  now  about  to  hi 
removed  to  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Cannon  row,  contains  op* 
wards  of  24,000  volumes  of  every  class  of  Eastern  literature,  of  which  8^000 
are  manuscript ;  this  latter  portion  is  famous  throughout  the  world  of  liUT' 
ature  as  containing  the  choicest  collection  of  Sanscrit  and  Persian  vbl,  flX* 
tant ;  some  of  beautiful  caligraphy,  superbly  illuminated^  and  dreased  in 
elegant  native  binding,  among  which  are  Shah  Kamahs,  Mrant^  and  uueai 
in  elegant  variety,  monuments  of  native  skill  and  industrv.  In  this  ahnfj 
is  the  famous  Koran,  written  on  vellum,  in  the  ancient  Cnfic  chanctai;  b/ 
the  Caliph  Othman  III.,  about  35  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  655),  bearing  nuMT- 
ous  autographs  and  seals  of  Oriental  monarchs.  There  is  alao  »  poctMMiif 
the  Koran  written  by  Huasut  Ali,  son-in-hiw  of  Mohammed,  with  toe  ssali^ 
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r  and  other  kings  of  Persia ;  nnd  a  memomndum  written  by  Shah 
referring  to  his  having  given  1 ,500  golden  mohurs  for  it  Among 
•iy  records  of  the  East  India  Company  are  two  volumes  preserved  in 
nry  containing  the  autographs  of  subscribers  under  an  act  **  for  rais- 
,000,000  upon  a  fund  for  pa3rmcnt  of  annuities,  and  for  settling  the 
0  the  East  Indies/'  dated  July  14,  1G98.  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign 
luun  III.  The  first  entry  is  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
seribers  of  £10.000  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty.  The  subscribers, 
n  number,  include  most  of  the  English  nobility,  as  well  as  foreigners. 
matures  are  written  on  forty-seven  pages  of  parchment.  The  amounts 
toed  range  from  £100  upward,  the  highest  (No.  1,055)  being  that  of 
hibois,  for  £315,000.  The  printed  library  contains  the  largest  and 
Di^ue  collection  of  works  on  all  subjects  relating  to  India,  China,  and 
chipelago ;  and  as  a  whole  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
well  as  useful  libraries  in  Europe,  which  is  not  surprising,  when  it  is 
tared  that  that  distinguished  oriental  scholar,  Professor  II.  II.  Wilson, 
r  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  librarian.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
e  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  determined  to  maintain  and  extend 
narj  of  the  India  office,  and  render  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  has 
ted  Dr.  Ballantyne,  of  Benares,  to  succeed  Professor  Wilson,  as  prin- 
brarian,  who  will  bring  great  talents  as  an  oriental  scholar  in  carry- 
t  his  intentions.  But  ih  the  interval  of  his  return  from  India,  the 
has  been  intrusted  to  the  assistant,  who  is  making  active  preparations 
early  removal  of  this  library  to  its  appointed  destination, — Express, 
WW  First  Folio  of  Shakspeare  — The  celebrated  first  folio  of  Shak- 
ia,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  commonest  folios  of  the  age  in  which  it 
rinted,  although,  of  course,  its  authorship  gives  it  a  value  far  above 
'  other  works  of  its  time.  The  finest  first  folio  in  existence  is  proba- 
t  one  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  tall,  uneut,  and  in  the  origi- 
iding,  as  when  his  ancestor,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  first  bought 
t  the  crisis  of  the  Collier  controversy,  liord  Ellesmere  produced  it  at 
itish  Museum,  with  the  exclamation,  *' There's  a  first  folio  for  you," 
is  enthusiasm  was  shared  by  the  auditors  and  spectators,  who  coTn- 
somc  of  the  first  bibliographers  of  the  country.  A  rival,  however, 
Oness,"  purity  of  paper  and  type,  and  all  the  other  bibliographical  rc- 
B,  to  this  princely  copy  of  Lord  Ellesmcre's,  has,  we  understind,  been 
jT  and  unexpectedly  discovered  in  (xerniany.  The  fortunate  English 
aer  is  Mr.  Ellis,  the  young  and  enterprising  bibliopole  of  Covent  (Jar- 
It  may  surprise  some  of  our  readei-s  to  know  that  the  marketable 
>f  this  newly-discovered  folio  is  not  far  from  $1,200. 
elcrenth  vol.  of  the  collected  works  of  Lord  Brougham  contains  his 
Y  of  the  British  Constitution,  including  an  examination  of  its  struc- 
nd  working ;  it  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the 
s  antiquarian,  is  preparing  a  "  Collection  of  Political  Poems  from  Ed- 
IL  to  Elizabeth."  The  3d  and  4th  volumes  of  Carlyle's  Frederick  the 
ire  announced.  Mr.  Froude,  the  histoiian,  is  editing  a  curious  literary 
^dating  to  the  times  that  have  en;;aged  his  attention  in  the  composi- 
r  bis  great  work.  It  is  called  **  The  Piljrrim :  a  Dialogue  in  the  Life 
tkms  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  by  William  Thomas,  Clerk  to  the  Council 
vard  VI."  It  will  be  illustrated  with  notos  by  the  editor  from  the 
BS  and  contemporary  records  of  Paris  and  Brussels.  Part  Koyal^  a 
Ibutian  to  the  History  of  lieligioyi  and  Literature  in  France,  by 
s  Beard,  B.  A ,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  The  contents  comprise  chapters  on 
ilr  history  of  Port  Royal ;  Jansen  and  St.  Gyran ;  Port  Royal  de 
,  the  Jansenist  controversy ;  the  Peace  of  the  Church ;  Blaise  Pascal ; 
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Madame  de  Longuevillc  and  La  Rochefoucauld.  The  second  diTi»oi 
second  volume  will  continue  the  history  from  the  peace  of  the  Churd 
final  suppression  of  the  community. 

Profitable  Meditations :  a  Poem  written  by  John  Bunyan^  vhil 
fined  in  Bedford  Jail.  Now  Jirst  reprinted  froin  a  unique  copy  d4$ 
by  the  Publisher^  and  edited  with  Introduction  and  Not^s,  by  Georgi 
The  Meditations  consist  of  "  Nine  Particulars  "  concerning  Christy  - 
Sinner  and  Saint,  Death,  Judgment,  and  other  like  solemn  themai^ 
ranged  as  to  form  a  continuous  poem. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect,  in  Brentwood,  Essex  county,  England,  a  mi 
to  Hunter,  the  Brentwood  martyr,  who  su£fered  martyrdom  at  this  pi 
the  26th  of  March,  1555,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  being  codiI 
by  Bishop  Bonner,  for  reading  the  Bible.  He  was  burned  at  the  alai 
place  being  at  present  marked  by  an  old  elm-tree,  planted  to  mark  th 
and  known  as  the  '*  Marty r*s  Elm."  The  tree,  having  decayed  throu] 
is  about  to  be  removed,  and  a  committee  has  been  formed  to  obtaii 
for  erecting,  by  public  subscription,  a  monument  of  a  similar  chan 
the  Martyr's  Memorial  at  Oxford. 

Curious  Edition  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechibm. — Aim 
rare  collection  of  old  books,  belonging  to  Rev.  William  Dysart,  n 
Tamlaghtard,  is  a  curious  edition  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Call 
which  shows  that^  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  this  Oatcehii 
extensively  used  throughout  England  and  Wales.  The  title  is, 
Grounds  and  Principles  of  Religion  contained  in  a  Shorter  CatediM 
cording  to  the  Advice  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  sitting  at  Westai 
To  be  used  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  England,  and  the  Dofmii 
Wales.  The  Proofs  carefully  corrected  and  Amended.  London :  Fn 
the  year  1703."  On  the  leather  binding  outside,  in  front  of  this  little  i 
for  such  it  is,  the  following  inscription  in  Roman  capitals  has  l)een  impi 
*'  The  gift  of  Philip,  late  Lord  Wharton,  deceased.  Distributed  by  hi 
ship's  Trustees,  1709." — Londonderry  Standard. 

The  Baptist  Magazine  appears  under  a  new  arrangement,  edited 
Rattems,  W.  G.  Lewis  and  C.  IL  Spurgeon.  It  has  been  complaiaM 
its  leanings  to  the  negative  theology. 

Dr.  Ralph  W^ardlaw's  Expository  Lectures,  edited  by  his  son,  Ba 
Wardlaw,  are  to  be  published  in  eight  vols,  at  os.  each ;  they  embn 
Proverbs,  Zechariah,  Romans,  James,  and  the  Life  and  Chiuracter  o 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  chosen  to  the  Sanskrit  professorship  of  ( 
vacated  by  the  decease  of  H.  H.  W^ilson ;  the  vote  stood,  for  Mr.  Wi 
838 ;  for  Mr.  Max  Muller,  610. 

The  following  Theological  and  Religious  Works  are  announced  in  L 
John  Eadie,  An  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary  of  Denominations,  Dogmafli  < 
etc. ;  J.  A.  Macdonald,  The  Principia  and  the  Bible  :  a  2d  editioo  oi 
on  the  Ephesians ;  Hindmarsh,  History  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Ghnr 
2d  volume  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  J.  1 
Jones,  Egypt  in  its  Biblical  Relations ;  Donald  Macdonald,  lotro^ 
the  Pentateuch  ;  David  Brown,  The  Restoration  of  the  Jews ;  Wovdi 
The  General  Epistles  and  the  Rcvehition ;  F.  H.  Scrivener,  Intzodac 
the  New  Testament ;  a  new  translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  by  Ibi 
of  Ely ;  A.  C.  Barret,  A  Companion  to  the  New  Test ;  William  Brid 
tory  of  the  Church,  from  a.d.  318  to  a.d.  451 ;  John  TuUoek,  £b|^ 
tanism  and  its  Leaders ;  William  Pidmer,  Egyptian  Chronides;  Lifc 
dinalPole. 

A  Tolame  on  Scepticism,  by  Lord  Lindsay,  is  annonnood — hsffni 
eoce  to  the  new  Ojdbrd  movement— Hie  FaU  of  Bome  and  the  BiM 
Nationalities,  by  Rev*  J.  G.  Sbeppard. 
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SCOTLAND. 

r.  J  Nichol,  of  Edinburgh,  proposes  to  republish  some  of  the  more  im- 
int  and  rare  works  of  the  Puritan  Divines.  Six  volumes  will  be  issued 
■r  for  a  guinea,  each  voL  to  have  500  to  600  pages.  The  whole  number 
be  about  60  volumes.  The  works  selected  cost  in  the  old  editions  £66 : 
he  new  £10  10s.  The  chief  authors  arc  Manton,  Goodwin,  Adams 
etical  Works),  Bishop  Reynolds,  Gibbs,  Brooks,  Clarkson  and  Char- 
L  Those  of  Manton,  Brooks,  (ioodwin  and  Gibbs  have  never  been  pub- 
id  in  a  uniform  edition:  those  of  Gibbs  and  Brooks  can  now  hardly  be 
ured  at  any  price.  This  project  is  commended  by  a  large  array  of 
m  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  in  Scotland,  and  of  many  in  England 
hi  thU  country.  Any  church  in  this  country  that  has  a  parish  library 
d  not  do  better  than  to  subscribe  for  this  scries. 

lATH  OF  Prop.  Robertson,  D.D. — ^The  Scottish  public,  and  especially  its 
mstical  portion,  will  learn  with  equal  surprise  and  pain  of  the  death  of 
Etev.  Dr.  James  Robertson,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Edinburgh 
rersity,  and  long  a  leader  in  the  General  Assembly,  which  took  place  at 
boDse  in  Ainslic  Place  here  yesterday  afternoon.  Dr.  Robertson  was 
in  his  fifty-eighth  year ;  but  though  apparently  robust,  had  long  worn 
ispect  of  a  more  advanced  age.  He  was  ordained  minister  of  Ellon  in 
^  md  when  in  that  office  attained  his  first  and  greatest  celebrity  as  a 
ter  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  non-intrusion 
roreray,  the  burden  of  defending  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  Synod  of 
rdeen  (where  the  war  was  hottest),  the  policy  of  the  moderate  or  consti- 
ml  party,  devolved  upon  him ;  and  he  performed  the  task  with  great 
,  energy,  and  effect  In  the  course  of  one  of  the  debates  in  the  Assem- 
his  most  distinguished  opponent.  Dr.  Chalmers,  remarked  that  he  bad 
ir  witnessed  a  finer  display  of  *'  intellectual  gladiatorship  ^^  than  a  com- 
that  had  taken  place  between  Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr.  Cunningham. — 
««ww,  Dtc  3. 

new  and  jrreatly  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Kitto\^  Cychjurdia  of  Biblical 
ratyrf  is  in  preparation  by  Mes.srs.  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  of  Edin 
;fa.  It  will  be  edited  by  Dr.  WUiams  Lindsay  Alexander,  with  tlic  as- 
kDce  of  able  scholars  and  divines,  and  will  contain  the  latest  results  of 
Btigation — ^philological,  topographical,  excgetical,  etc. — ^in  Biblical  sub- 
t. 

be  Korth  British  Retiew  for  Nov.  has  an  article  on  Modern  Thought, 
fbed  to  Isaac  Taylor,  reviewing  the  writing;s  of  Miss  Ilennell,  considered 
n  exponent  of  the  teachings  of  her  brother,  of  Buckle,  of  Comte,  of 
erbach  and  of  Herbert  Spencer.  The  drift  of  the  article  is  to  show,  that 
flo-ealle^l  Modern  Thought  has  attained  no  result^t,  either  in  speculation 
!br  practice,  beyond  the  pantheism  of  the  Buddhists, — ^that  it  cannot 
r  a  stn{;lo  principle,  in, which  it  is  superior  to  this  old  oriental  scheme, 
bting  the  argument  with  this  western  infidelity  to  an  Issue,  Mr.  Taylor 
Is^  that  all  turns  upon  the  character  and  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  The 
posture  of  the  Christian  argument  upon  the  evidences  is  historical  and 
qwcalative.  It  is  substantially  the  line  of  thought,  which  he  had  al- 
r  pursued  in  his  work  on  the  Restoration  of  Belief — a  work  which  we 
K  made  a  more  real  advance  in  the  argument  with  infidelity  than  any  of 
Snglish  writings  upon  the  subject  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
kher  noteworthy  article  on  the  Province  of  Logic  and  Recent  British 
dans,  is  ascribed  to  Eraser,  the  successor  of  Hamilton  at  Edinburgh, 
nteins  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  nature  and  bearings  of  Hamil- 
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ton's  logical  system,  and  of  the  points  in  which  h^  has  made  an  adTBDce 
beyond  his  predecessors  in  England.    He  finds  the  key  to  Hamiltoo^  sjntBOi 
in  his  analysis  of  Notion  or  Concepts,  viewed  not  merely  as  a  class,  but  as  i 
"  bundle  of  attributes/'    Logic  has  to  do  not  merely  with  the  extent  (n 
classes)  of  concepts,  but  also  with  their  contents.    That  is,  it  embivos  all 
thoughts,  and  not  merely  the  laws  of  thinking.    Accordingly  the  bunko  of 
the  article  is  to  show,  that  there  must  be  an  enlargement  of  the  sph€R  of 
logic,  so  as  to  include  ontology  and  cosmology,  and  also  psychological  and 
historical  elements.     The  article  is  significant  as  showing,  that  thh  femil 
boundaries  so  long  kept  up  between  logic  and  the  other  sciences  cannot  be 
maintained.     It  runs  into  the  same  line  with  many  of  the  specnlatiom  of 
the  German  philosophers. 


UNITED    STATES    OP    AMERICA. 

The  ablest  article  in  Broitnton^s  Quarterly  Hetie^o  for  JannarT,  1861,1* 
a  criticism  of  Ward's  recent  work  on  Nature  and.  Grace — a  phuoscfthieil 
Introduction  to  dogmatic  theology.  Mr.  AV*ard  wrote  some  yeais  since » 
work,  noted  in  the  Oxford  controversy,  on  the  Ideal  of  the  Church ;  beenie 
a  Roman-  Catholic,  and  has  been  a  Lecturer  on  theology  at  St  Edmund's 
Seminary.  Of  this  new  work  of  his,  it  is  declared  by  the  Dublin  Ifetim, 
and  by  Mr.  Brownson,  that  since  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  "  no  wori[  his 
issued  from  the  English  press  that  can  equally  claim  the  attention  of  Citlio- 
lics.'^  Mr.  Brownson,  however,  criticises  it  somewhat  unsparinely,  as  wnog 
in  its  method,  its  doctrine  of  intuition,  and  its  theory  of  obhgation.  in- 
other  article  on  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State,  advocates  the  sohitioD  ^ 
of  the  Italian  question  by  giving  Victor  Emmanuel  the  control  of  Italy.  Tbe 
reform  of  Catholic  education,  and  of  the  Seminaries  for  priests  is  still  ml- 
ously  urged.  But  Mr.  Brownson  says,  ''that  we  regard  all  questions  whicfa 
we  have  heretofore  opened,  as  closed  till  new  and  unforeseen  events  reopen 
them."     In  the  future  conduct  of  his  Review,  he  will  be  assisted  by  his  80O* 

The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review^  ably  edited  by  Pr.  Whedon,  is  one  of 
the  best  conducted  religious  quarterlies  in  the  country.  Its  Religious  Intel* 
ligence,  Synopsis  of  Quarterlies,  Literary  Intelligence  and  Quarterly  Book- 
Table,  are  arranged  and  condensed  with  great  skill.  The  tone  of  its  critidsDS 
is  generally  impartial.  It  has  had  a  sharp,  yet  kind,  word  to  say,  now  ind 
then,  about  some  of  the  articles  in  our  Review.  Perhaps  if  it  could  sk 
*■  Calvinism '  as  we  see  it,  and  we  could  see  Arminianism  as  it  sees  it,  ve 
might  come  nearer  together.  The  last  number,  among  other  interesting  l^ 
tides,  contains  a  valuable  account  of  Methodism  after  Wesley's  Death,  lyf 
Dr.  Abel  Stevens ;  and  an  excellent  interpretation  of  The  Prayer  of  Hawf- 
kuk,  by  Dr.  James  Strong,  of  Troy.  The  two  weekly  newspapers  of  tiu» 
denomination  in  New  York,  The  Christian  Advocate,  and  The  MetboM 
are  also  conducted  with  unusual  ability.  The  success  of  the  lattd*  seemitD 
have  given  a  decided  impulse  to  the  former. 

The  Bibliotheen  Sacra  for  January  contains  altogether  the  tnost  thoroo^ 
yet  candid,  criticism  of  Theodore  Parker's  religious  and  theological  poiitioD, 
which  has  yet  been  published  in  any  of  our  reviews.  Profesfmr  Tflfl'* 
essay  on  the  Theology  of  Sophocles,  in  the  same  number,  is  a  sdidlarlr  ao^ 
able  exposition.  The  other  articles  are,  Prof  Haven  on  the  Philosopby  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  conceding,  we  think,  too  high  a  value  to  his  geneni 
principles ;  Prof  Harris  on  the  Christian  I>aw  of  Self-Saerifioe — a  very  til- 
uiible  address ;  and  Dr.  Emerson  on  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England. 

The  Mereer^bvrg  Henew,  Jan.  1861,  contains  speamena  of  a  prrieetod 
popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  by  Dr.  Philip  SchaiC    He  be 
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gins  with  ih»  EpistlQ  to  the  Galatians,  giving  an  Introduction,  and  a  trans- 
ktian  and  commentary  to  chapter  ii,  verse  21.  It  is  clear  and  condensed. 
Another  valuable  article  in  the  same  number  is  on  English  Versions  of  the 
Heidelberg  CSatechism ;  a  full  literature  was  given  last  year. 

The  American  Tract  Society  of  Boston  is  about  to  publish  Gaussen  on  the 
OuiOD,  and  a  new  edition  of  his  Theopncustia,  translated  by  Dr.  Kirk. 

The  Ifew  Jenualem  Magazine  gives  some  interesting  facts  about  the  father 
of  Emannd  Swedeuborg.  He  was  the  episcopal  superintendent  of  the 
Swedish  mission  to  this  country  from  169T  to  1T35.  He  published  a  work 
adled  America  Illuminata,  12mo,  1782.  He  wrote  his  name  Jasper  Swed- 
berg,  the  longer  form  of  Swedcnborg  being  adopted  by  his  son  when  he  was 
ennobled  in  1719.  Several  of  his  letters  are  given  in  translation.  Bishop 
Swedberg  died  in  1735. 

John  Murphy,  of  Baltimore,  proposes  to  publish  a  collection  upon  the 
early  history  of  Maryland,  comprising  a  Relation  of  Maryland,  1635,  with 
a  Map ;  Father  Ancvew  White  s  Narrative,  in  Latin,  with  a  translation ; 
Maryland  Relations  firom  a  vol.  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  the  Sotweed 
Factor,  or  a  Voyage  to  Maryland. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Buckner,  of  th*  Southern  Baptist  mission,  has  published  a 
Giapimar  of  the  Greek  or  Maskoke  Language ;  the  Gospel  of  John,  and 
^mos,  in  the  same.  They  are  printed  at  Marion,  Alabama,  for  the  Board 
a  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

The  Collection  fk  the  Conn.  Hist.  Society,  vol.  I,  contains  18  papers ; 
among  them  are  a  Letter  of  Thomas  Hooker  to  Gov.  Winthrop,  1638;  ab- 
stracts of  two  Sermons  of  Hooker,  1688-9  ;  the  Trial  of  Ezekiel  Cheever  be- 
five  the  New  Haven  church,  1649,  etc. 

The  Library  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  contains  29,000  volumes ; 
tbe  Society  libraries  of  the  college  have  6,000  volumes.  A  permanent  fund 
of  $25^000  is  devoted  to  the  increase  of  the  college  library. 

*^  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Connecticut  ^'  is  the  title 
of  a  Yolume  recently  published  by  Wm.  L.  Kingsley,  of  New  Haven,  giv- 
ing all  the  proceedings  at  the  Historical  Celebration  at  Norwich,  June,  1859, 
induding  twelve  Addresses  by  eminent  ministers ;  twenty-five  Historical 
Papers ;  lists  of  all  the  Pastors  who  went  from  Conn,  on  **  missionary 
toQTS  ^  before  1798 ;  of  missionaries  at  the  West  and  in  the  foreign  field  ;  a 
History  of  the  fifteen  District  Associations ;  and  a  history  of  each  of  the 
Congregational  churches  in  the  State,  284,  and  of  21  that  have  become  ex- 
tinct    The  price  of  the  volume  is  $3. 

It  is  announced,  that  President  Buchanan  intends,  afler  his  retirement 
from  office,  to  write  reminiscences  of  some  of  his  distinguished  cotempora- 
lies.  The  biography  of  President  Polk  in  particular  is  said  to  be  one  of  his 
cherished  projects. 

The  Unitea  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review  is  now  in  its  second  year. 
The  number  for  Jan.  1861  contains  articles  on  Philosophical  Theology,  by 
Rev.  D.  C.  McLaren,  D.D.;  Forbearance,  by  Rev.  Thos.  C.  Guthrie,  D.D. ; 
Ruling  Elder,  by  Rev.  Thos.  Sproull,  D.D ;  Tractarianism  traced  to  its 
Sources,  by  Rev.  James  Harper ;  The  Theology  of  Art,  by  Rev.  Wni.,  T. 
Findley ;  Reformed  Churches  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  by  Rev.  A.  G.  \Val- 
hce ;  Individual  Effort,  by  Rev.  M.  MorrLson ;  tbe  Second  Assembly.  This 
church  was  constituted  in  1858  by  a  union  of  the  Associate  and  Associate 
Refixrmed,  on  the  principle  of  *^  forbearance  in  love.'*  The  question  of  close 
oommunion  is  already  agitated  again,  in  the  case  of  Rev.  W.  Davidson, 
whom  the  First  Presbytery  of  Ohio  sustained  in  admitting  persons  of  other 
denominations  to  communion.  The  Second  Assembly  met  in  Philadelphia, 
May,  1860,  consisting  of  224  delegates,  117  ministers  and  107  elders. 
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Codex  Alexandrinus.  Novum  Testamentum  Grace  ex  antiqvimwM  0^- 
dice  AUxarulrino  a  C.  G.  Woide  olim  descriptum:  ad  Fidem  ijmwM  OnK- 
cu  denuo  occur  a  fins  edidit  B.  H.  Cowper.  Londini  venumdant  WflBans 
k  Norgate.  New  York.  B.  Westerman  k  Soc  1860.  8vo.  Pp.  zL  601 
Wo  aDnounced  in  our  last  number  the  publication  of  this  beautinil  ed&ttiD 
of  the  famous  Alexandrine  Codex,  presented  by  Cyril  Lacar,  Patrianfa  fuc- 
oessively  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  of  England  in  1^, 
considered  the  most  valuable  ms.  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  in  England^  and 
ranking  in  importance,  at  least  next  to  the  Vatican  and  the  recently  disooT«ni 
Sinaitic  codices.  This  edition  is  most  carefully  edited ;  the  type  and  papff 
are  excellent  The  Old  Testament  portion  of  this  Codex  haa  been  seTenl 
times  edited,  recently  by  Mr.  Field.  The  New  Testament  has  been  pubUdiid 
only  once  before,  in  folio,  by  Woide,  1786.  The  present  edition  is  moce  •& 
curatcly  conformed  to  tlie  original,  retaining  its  peculiar  orthography— «riP 
the  anomalous  forms,  the  contractions,  and  in  most  cases  the  punctuation- 
adding  to  Woidc's  edition  accents,  aspirates,  iota  subscript,  etc.  The  pass- 
ages missing  in  the  ms.  are  supplied  from  Ruster's  edition  of  Mill,  and  al- 
ways carefully  noted.  The  modem  dirisions  into  chapters  and  vanes  an 
noted  in  the  margin — but  the  ancient  sections  are  also  retained.  The  tot 
is  nowhere  altered,  even  where  defective.  The  order  of  the  books  is  as  ioi- 
lows:  The  Gospels;  Acts;  the  Catholic  Epistles ;  Paul's  Epistles  (Hebiwn 
after  2  Thessalonians  and  before  Timothy) ;  and  the  Apocalypse. 

The  manuscript  itself  is  a  fine  and  beautifiil  vellum,  written  in  uncial  Mr 
ters  in  a  delicate  hand  (very  possibly  a  female,  and  in  fact  ascribed  to  nak 
Thecla  bv  Cyril).  Each  page  contains  two  columns.  In  the  margin  on  ttH 
left  hand  the  Eusebian  canons  are  noted  throughout  the  four  (^Jospels;  and 
also  the  larger  sections.  Some  of  the  numeral  letters,  and  the  ooimiMiu» 
ment  of  tlie  separate  books,  are  in  red  ink.  The  text  has  been  retouefaediD 
ancient  and  modem  times  (as  a  line  over  Oc,  or  6f,  in  1  TioL  iii,  IQb 
Twenty-five  folia  (says  Patrick  Junius)  are  wanting  at  tiie  beginning ;  Qv0^ 
per  says  about  sixteen  or  seventeen ;  it  begins  yn^  Matthew  zxt,  6.  Is 
John  two  leaves  are  missing,  vi,  50  to  viii,  52 ;  and  a  calculation  ghows  flat 
the  account  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  could  not  have  been  indodfld  la 
them.  In  2  Cor.  there  is  a  hiatus  from  iv,  18  to  xii,  6.  The  oriu^nil  M& 
also  contained,  appended  to  the  New  Testament^ a  part d* Cksnoifilj^isllH^ 
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1  eighteen  (apocryphal)  Psalms  of  Solomon;  though  the  latter  are  no 
iger  a  part  of  the  Codex.  Several  texts  are  thought  to  he  represented  in 
ferent  portions  of  the  ms.^  and  it'also  shows  traces  of  some  yariety  of  pcn- 
oriiip  (hesides  the  later  additions).  The  present  editor  adopts  the  reading 
inst^id  of  Of  in  1  Tim.  iii,  16 ;  if  it  ever  was  the  latter,  he  says,  the  evi- 
loe  for  it  in  the  ms.  is  now  effectually  destroyed.  The  line  oter  the  con- 
ction  is  modem ;  hut  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether,  or  not,  it  overlies  a 
ire  ancient  one.  The  transverse  line  in  the  O  is  **  a  mere  shadow" ;  so 
;ht  that,  as  the  vellum  is  there  very  thin,  it  may  be  only  the  central  line 
e,  which  is  directly  underneath  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf.  And 
wper  adds :  '*  The  mere  absence  or  invisibility  of  the  cross  line  of  the 
e^  would  not  of  itself  be  demonstrative,  because  it  has  disappeared  in  a 
mber  of  cases  about  which  no  question  ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be  raised. 
.  .  We  hope  that  henceforth  there  will  be  no  more  endeavors  demon- 
wre  digito  the  true  reading  of  this  passage ;  and  indeed  that  the  Museum 
thorities  will  studiously  resist  all  who  wish  to  have  the  clause  at  their  fin- 
ra'  ends." 

As  to  the  age  of  this  Codex,  Cyril  in  his  Letter  of  Donation,  ascribes  it  to 
eda,  an  Egyptian  woman,  in  the  4th  century.  The  evidence  for  its 
yptian  origin  is  considered  satisfactory  by  Scholz,  Tregelles,  and  others. 
^  baskets  of  fruit,  e.  g.  figured  at  the  end  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  arc  just 
a  some  Egyptian  paintings  in  the  British  Museum.  Tlie  form  of  the  let- 
i;  mode  of  spelling,  Arabic  numerals,  and  the  fact  that  Alexandria  was 
ipQS  in  the  4th  and  6th  centuries  for  the  production  of  books,  many  of 
fch  were  written  by  female  copyists,  confirm  the  tradition.  As  to  its 
H^Patrick  Junius  says  it  was  written  soon  after  the  council  of  Nicea ; 
idibishop  Usher  puts  it  after  Basil,  who  died  a.d.  378 ;  AValton  thought  it 
IflMt  as  old  as  the  Vatican  Codex ;  Grabe  assigned  it  to  the  last  part  of  the 
itii  century.  Tischendorf;  Tregelles,  and  Cowper  assign  it  to  the  fifth 
illiry. 

[h  its  present  edition,  this  priceless  relic  of  antiquity  is  made  more  genc- 
\f  accessible.  No  public  library  should  be  without  a  copy  of  it ;  and  it  is 
iapensable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  critical  study  of  the  New  Testa- 

Dt 

John  Albert  Den gel^  (inomon  of  the  Kew  Testament,  Now  first  trans- 
jA  into  English.  AVith  original  Notes,  explanatory  and  ilhistmtive.  Re- 
ed and  edited  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  5  vols, 
n  Edinburgh.  T.  &  T.  Clark.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co. 
irth  edition.     1860. 

Mm  Albert  BengeVn  Gnomon  of  the  Kcw  Testament,  Pointing  out  from 
\  Natural  Force  of  the  AVords,  the  Simplicity,  Depth,  Harmony,  and  Sav- 
;  Power  of  its  Divine  Thoughts.  A  new  Translation,  by  C.  T.  Lewis, 
A.V  and  M.  R  Vikcent,  M.A.,  of  Troy  University.  Philadelphia :  Per- 
jifaie  &  Higgins.  1800.  Vol.  I.,  through  the  Acts.  Pp.  925. 
ieiigel*s  Gnomon,  afl^r  a  century  of  quiet  seclusion,  always,  however, 
ttalted  by  scholars,  has  come  to  new  honor  and  life  in  the  present  genera- 
j-  In  1856,  Schlewitz,  of  Berlin,  published  an  edition,  on  the  basis  of  the 
pd(1778),  complete  for  2^  thalcrs  ($1.85):  this  was  reissued  in  1860. 
M,  of  Tubingen,  also  reprinted  it  in  1855  (from  Steudel's  edition  of  1835), 
li  Bengel's  portrait;  and  the  fifth  edition  of  this  reprint  (now  owned  by 
Aokepf,  of  Stuttgart)  is  advertised  for  about  $1.75.  Werner's  German 
DRlation  appeared  at  Stuttgart  in  1853.  A  translation  into  German  of 
ricts  ftxMn  Bengel  on  Revelation  (from  his  60  sermons),  by  Von  Pfeil,  was 
Uiahed  in  a  second  edition  in  1856 ;  followed  in  1858  by  a  small  Yolume 
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of  selections  from  bis  minor  works.  The  Edinburgh  translatioii  (for  the  fint 
time)  into  English  is  in  its  fourth  edition,  and  its  sale  in  this  country  has 
been  such  as  to  warrant  the  publication  of  a  new  translation  by  Americin 
scholars.  The  whole  of  the  Edinburgh  work,  five  volumes,  as  reissued  bj 
Smith  &  English,  can  be  had  for  $5 ;  and  the  American  verdon,  which  wu 
make  2  vols,  of  over  900  pages  each,  is  offered  at  the  same  rate,  "  with  i 
liberal  discount  to  clergymen." 

John  Albert  Bengel  was  bom  in  108T,  and  died  in  1752.  He  was  edocaktd 
at  Tdbingen,  where  he  was  a  proficient  in  philosophical  as  well  as  thedogiaLl 
studies.  From  1718  to  1741  he  was  head  tutor  of  a  thcolo^cal  seminary  at 
Denkendorf ;  ho  then  became  Prelate  of  Herbrechtingen,  having  alrei^y  oom- 
plctcd  his  Gnomon.  His  Sixty  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Revelation  were 
preached  at  Herbrechtingen.  In  1749  he  was  elected  Prelate  of  Alpirdiadi, 
and  henceforth  resided  in  Stuttgart  until  his  death. 

Besides  editing  various  classical  and  patristic  treatises,  he  wrote  thirtf 
original  works.  The  best  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  of  his  time 
is  from  him ;  and  he  proposed  principles  of  classification  of  xs.  and  of  cfiti* 
cism,  which  introduced  a  new  phase  into  the  history  of  sacred  philolotff. 
The  first  edition  of  his  Gnomon  was  in  1742 ;  the  second  in  1759,  edited  of 
his  son-in-law,  Rev.  P.  D.  Burk,  Dean  of  Kirchheim.  In  his  work  on  the 
Apocalypse,  and  his  Ordo  Temporum  (1741),  and  Age  of  the  World  (174Q, 
he  assigned  a.d.  1837  as  the  probable  date  of  Ohrisvs  second  coming.  Hii 
commentaries  are  remarkable  for  condensatioD,  lucidity,  seizing  on  the  poiots 
needing  explication,  and  holding  fast  the  order  of  thought  They  have  been 
a  treasury  for  all  subsequent  scholars.  The  principles  he  adopted  h<n 
made  their  way :  "  Put  nothing  into  the  Scriptures,  but  draw  every  thiQg 
from  them  ;*'  ^*  Fasten  primary  attention  on  the  letter,  but  never  fo^et  the 
spirit ;"  *'  The  historical  matters  are  the  bones  of  the  system ;  the  tpirihd 
matters  are  its  muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves  f  **  Those  expositJons  aif 
the  safest  which  keep  closest  to  the  text"  For  a  full  account  of  these  poiiiti, 
and  of  his  prophetical  system,  the  Preface  bv  Fausset  is  valuable.  BengeTf 
Life,  by  Burk,  was  translated  by  R.  F.  Walker,  London,  1837. 
.  Mr.  Fausset  in  his  edition  has  been  aided  by  several  scholars.  MattlMV 
being  translated  by  Mr.  BandincU,  Paul's  Epistles  by  Dr.  Bryce,  the  genenl 
Epistles  by  Dr.  Fletcher.  The  translations  are,  generally,  more  diffuse  than 
the  original,  and  brief  explanations  of  the  more  terse  and  obscure  pasngtf 
are  subjoined.  The  results  of  modem  textual  criticism  are  given  in  tta 
notes.  An  appendix  to  the  fifth  volume  contains  an  index  of  tpfihniflil 
terms,  which  Bengel,  for  conciseness,  frequently  used.  The  trmnalalMD 
reads,  for  the  most  part,  well  and  smoothly,  and  the  additions  are  made  with 
judgment,  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  handsomely  printti, 
and  well  done  up,  in  five  convenient  volumes,  in  the  usual  style  of  Claili!f 
library,  and  is  offered  at  a  rate  which  can  only  be  remunerative  with  a  con- 
siderable sale.  ^ 

The  translation  issued  by  Perkinpine  k  Higgins  is  to  be  contained  in  tvo 
volumes.  It  was  b^un  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  1856,  but  suspended  on  the  «b- 
nounccment  of  the  Edinburgh  edition.  It  claims  to  represent  the  senst  d 
Bengel  more  concisely  and  precisely  than  the  other  version,  *'  not  depen&g 
on  the  Edinburgh  book  for  a  sentence."  It  contains  much  valuable  addh 
tional  matter,  in  the  criticism  of  the  text  firom  the  works  of  Tischendorf  an^ 
Tregelles ;  and  in  the  interpretation,  from  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Ltlcke,  Tholmk, 
Neander,  Olshauson,  Winer,  Stior,  Gesenius,  Quesnel,  and  Calvin.  ThciB 
additions  are  inserted  in  brackets  in  the  text,  and  are  very  usefuL  To  make 
space  for  them,  without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume  too  lai^galy,  paite 
of  Bengel  are  omitted,  chiefly  his  discussion  of  matters  now  reckonsd 
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lete,  his  references  to  older  books,  and  some  of  his  Greek  etymologies.  Ad- 
dHJons  haye  also  been  derived  from  the  German  version  of  the  Gnomon. 
The  wori^  Is  a  highly  creditable  production  of  American  scholarship. 

Both  of  these  ^tions  have  their  particular  value,  which  we  have  briefly 
indicated.  While  there  itre,  doubtless,  some  inaccuracies  to  be  found  in  the 
Edini>iirgfa  Teraion,  yet  we  oould  hardly  join  in  the  statement  here  made,  that 
*4t  is  verbose  beyond  all  books  wo  have  ever  seen.**  Wc  hope  that  the  ri- 
triry  between  them  may  contribute  to  a  wider  circulation  and  study  of  one 
ef  the  most  suggestive  commentaries  upon  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

Bun9en*$  Bihtlwerh.  The  second  half  of  the  fourth  half-volume  contains 
the  translation  and  interpretation  (very  concise)  of  Jeremiah,  Ezckiel,  and 
the  twelve  Minor  Prophets.  The  first  two  volumes  of  the  translation  and 
interpretation  are  now  completed,  containing  an  Introduction,  the  Pentateuch, 
the  older  Prophets  (Joshua,  Judges,  1,  2  Samuel,  1,  2  Kings),  and  Isaiah, 
besides  those  above  mentioned.  The  part  just  issued  was  prepared  for  the 
piess  by  Bunsen.  His  decease  will  not  prevent  the  continuation  of  the 
workj  for  which  he  had  amassed  a  large  collection  of  materials.  The  pub- 
fisher  (Brockhaus)  has  also  published  a  Bible  Atlas,  to  accompany  the 
vork,  completed  by  Bunsen.  The  further  arrangements  for  the  continuation 
W6  not  yet  made  known. 

Lang^s  Theologisch-h&miletisches  Bibelwerh  The  ninth  part  of  the  New 
Testament  division  of  this  excellent  work  contains  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1, 2 
Timothy,  Titus),  and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Van  Osterzee, 
vfao  here  gives  new  proof  of  his  great  ability  as  a  commentator.  A  transla- 
Hon  of  the  whole  work  is  announced  by  the  Clarks,  Edinburgh,  as  a  part  of 
their  Foreign  Theological  Library. 

Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John.  By  Dr.  John  II.  A.  Ebrard. 
Translated  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  Philadel- 
phia: Smith,  English  &  Co.  1860.  Pp.  423.  The  Biblical  Commentary 
of  Olshausen  is  continued  in  this  volume  by  Dr.  Ebrard,  who  also  wrote  the 
commentary  on  the  Epistle  id  the  Hebrews,  for  the  same  work.  This  volume 
is  the  eighth  of  the  third  series  of  Clark's  Foreign  Evangelical  Library.  As 
an  expositor.  Dr.  Ebrard  occupies  a  high  position,  though  he  is  occasionally 
somewhat  prolix,  and  has  not  that  marked  accuracy  which  distinguish  De 
Wette  and  Meyer.  Among  the  commentaries  on  these  three  Epistles  of 
John  ^is  work  will  take  a  high  place ;  it  is  less  comprehensive,  but  at  the 
ame  time  less  diffuse,  than  DQstcrdieck.  The  introductory  essay  on  John 
and  his  writings  contains  a  valuable  reply  to  recent  criticisms  impugning 
the  authenticity  of  the  first  Epistle.  The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  are  as- 
cribed hj  Ebrard  to  the  Presbyter  John,  but  vindicated  as  canonical.  An 
Appendix  on  the  Catholic  Epistles  discusses  the  historical  sense  of  the  word 
**  Catholic"  in  this  connection,  contending  that  it  means  ** evangelical,**  and 
act  "canonical,"  nor  "written  by  many  others  in  common.**  The  introduc- 
tions to  the  different  Epistles  are  valuable  summaries  of  the  various  opinions 
and  riews  entertained  respecting  them.  The  work  is  well  worthy  of  its 
place  in  this  Library.    The  translation  reads  generally  quite  smoothly. 

Ths  Gospel  aeeorditig  to  Matthew.  Exphiined  by  JosEPn  Addison  Albx- 
Jlhdsb.  New-York :  Scribner.  1861.  Pp.  456.  This  excellent  exposition 
is  complete  to  the  close  of  chapter  xvi ;  the  other  chapters  are  merely  given 
in  analysis.  Dr.  Alexander  was  employed  upon  the  latter  portion  of  this 
woriL  daring  the  last  weeks  of  his  earthly  career.  His  lamented  decease  has 
taken  away  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  men  in  the  American  Presby- 
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terlan  church.  Just  as  he  wns  maturing  his  large  plaDS,  just  as  the  church 
was  beginning  to  reap  the  full  advantages  of  his  extraordinary  acquisitioBL 
he  was  called  from  the  scene  of  his  earmly  labors.  His  strong  sense,  eandw 
spirit,  careful  weighing  of  difficulties,  clear  statement  of  the  exact  pointt  to 
be  elucidated,  and  strict  attention  to  the  coherence  of  thought  and  plan,  gin 
to  his  commentaries  an  eminent  place.  He  willingly  sacrificed  the  mere  cS»> 
play  of  learning  to  the  greater  good  of  general  usefulness.  The  prefiODt  toI- 
ume,  though  lacking  his  final  supervision,  confirms  our  opinion  of  the  hjgb 
place  to  be  assigned  to  him  as  a  critical  and  reverential  commentator  upM 
the  Word  of  God. 


THEOLOGY. 

The  Worl's  of  Vie  Eer.  John  Maelaurin,  Edited  by  W.  H.  Goold,  DJX 
2  vols.  Edinburgh.  Philadelphia :  Smith,  English  &  Go.  1860.  This  ex- 
cellent and  well-edited  collection  of  Madaurin^s  works,  will  be  heartOy 
greeted  by  those  who  have  had  access  to  only  a  portion  of  his  adminUe 
writings  in  detached  volumes.  The  first  volume,  besides  the  memoir  cf 
Gillies  and  notes  by  Dr.  Goold,  contains  six  discourses,  including  the  tVD 
famous  ones,  the  Sins  of  Men  not  chargeable  to  God,  and,  Glorying  in  the 
Gross  of  Christ ;  and  two  profound  essays.  On  Pr^udices  against  the  Goflpd, 
and.  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Divine  Grace.  The  second.  Yolume  baa  his 
discriminating  Essay  on  Christian  Piety;  his  learned  Essay  on  the  Ptophft- 
cies  relating  to  the  Messiah— his  lai'gest  work;  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  lato 
the  Nature  of  Happiness ;  and  Not^  on  Sermons — specimens  from  a  large 
collection  reported  by  Mr.  George  Brown,  a  constant  hearer  of  Maclaorin  it 
Glasgow.  Mr.  Brown  says,  that  the  application  of  the  great  sermon  od 
the  Glorying  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  was  never  written  out  Madsurin  is 
one  of  the  great  names  in  the  Scottish  church.  Few  rival  him  in  weight  of 
thought,  consecutiveness  of  argument,  and  impressiveness  of  appeaL  Bon 
in  1093,  he  was  settled  in  Glasgow  in  1723,  and,  as  a  minister,  was  not  only 
diligent  and  zealous  in  performmg  his  duties  to  his  people,  but  sought  alio 
the  peace  and  purity  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  was  active  in  all  pngeelB 
for  the  reformation  of  morals  and  manners — about  which  matters  some  curi- 
ous and  new  information  is  here  given,  showing  ho^  kindred  was  his  spirit 
^to  that  of  Chalmers,  in  the  same  sphere,  nearly  a  century  afterwards.  Hit 
testimonies  to  the  revival  at  Cambuslang  may  be  advantageously  contrasted 
with  that  of  Dr.  Carlyle  in  his  Autobiography.  Maclaurin  was  one  of  Jona- 
than Edwards^  admirers  and  friends.  A  valuable  note  contains  yarioos  let- 
ters he  wrote  respecting  him — now  first  published.  In  1751,  he  was  actifo 
in  collecting  money  and  stores  to  help  Mr.  Edwards,  and  was  also  at  the 
pains  to  send  for  his  **  Effigic*'  and  that  of  his  wife.  About  the  latter,  he  says, 
that  (besides  Edwards'  portrait)  he  wants  **  the  Effigie  of  the  person  whose 
best  picture  takes  up  about  nine  pages  in  that  excellent  Book  of  Thoughts  on 
the  Revival,  Edinburgh  edition,  from  page  35th ;  and  concerning  whom  Dr. 
Coleman  once  wrote,  in  a  letter  which  I  saw,  two  things :  that  toat  perBOO^s 
face  was  reckoned  the  best  ia  British  America,  or  words  to  that  efl^st ;  and 
that  it  was  the  author's  own  wife  (however  so  curiously  concealed  as  not  to 
tell  whether  it  is  man  or  woman),  which  account  of  the  face  mar  natunllj 
put  one  in  mind  of  the  inspired  wise  man's  remark,  that  "  wisdom  mduB 
the  face  shine."  (In  a  letter  to  Wm.  Hogg,  Glasgow.)  There  are  thirteeo 
nages  of  these  letters,  chiefly  about  Mr.  Edwards  and  American  aflUn. 
Maclaurin^s  Essay  on  Prophecy,  published  posthumously,  1773  (he  dBod  in 
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1754X  is  not  completed,  but  it  has  an  admirable  plan,  grouping  all  the  pro- 
phecies ftboQt  Christ  The  tests  of  prophecy,  in  relation  to  Christ,  are  fully 
and  acutely  marshalled.  Incidentally,  he  vindicates  a  knowledge  of  immor- 
tUity  to  the  Hebrew  church,  in  an  able  argument.  As  indicating  his  ranp:e 
ef  reading  and  authorship,  one  of  his  unpublished  treatises  was,  Against  the 
Errora  of  the  Mystics ;  another  was.  The  Evidence  of  the  Miracles  re- 
oarded  in  the  New  Testament.  Those  that  read  these  volumes  will  be  in- 
dined  to  assent  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown,  that  **  he  com- 
Mnes,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  excellencies  which  seldom  meet,  and  have 
sometimes  been  thought  incompatible ;  for,  while  scarcely  less  intellectual 
than  Butler,  he  is  as  spiritual  as  Lcighton.^*  ^ 

A  Practical  Dmoune  of  GocTs  Sovereignty^  with  other  Material  Points 
derived  thence,  viz.  Of  the  Righteousness  of  God,  Election,  Redemption, 
Effectual  Calling,  Perseverance.  By  Elisoa  Coles.  From  the  43d  London 
edition.  Philadelphia:  Smith  &  English,  pp.  290.  The  author  of  this 
Discourse  died  in  1688 ;  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1G78.  It  bears 
the  commendations  of  such  Puritans  as  Thomas  Goodwin,  John  Owen,  and 
William  Romaine.  Dr.  Ryland  said  of  it,  that  it  **  was  one  of  the  most 
vseful,  and  best  known  to  all  experimental  Christians,  of  any  written  in  any 
tioguage."  A  reply  to  it,  by  William  Sellon,  was  published,  after  a  century 
had  eb^sed,  1770.  The  treatise  is  Scriptural,  and  practical,  rather  than  scho- 
lastic. It  defends,  with  ability,  the  main  points  of  the  Calvinistic  system, 
IS  then  held,  against  the  views  and  objections  of  the  Arminians.  Many 
points  and  questions  have  been  since  raised,  on  which,  of  course,  it  does  not 
touch.     But  it  still  has  a  historical,  as  well  as  practical,  value. 

Tks  Second  Advent  of  Jems  Christ  not  Premillenidl,  By  Joseph  F. 
Bkio,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  Perkinpine  and  Iliggins.  pp.  251.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Second  Advent.,  in  its  various  bearings  and  relations,  is  vigor- 
ous! j  and  ably  handled  in  this  volume.  The  main  arguments  against  the 
premillennial  hypothesis  are  presented  with  earnestness  and  conclusiveness. 
Dr.  Berg  has  the  power  of  seeing  and  stating  clearly  just  the  strongest  points 
fat  atta&  and  defence.  The  voliune  is  one  well  worthy  of  being  read  by 
those  interested  in  these  prophetic  and  important  investigations. 

Evenings  with  the . Doctrines.     By  Neiiemiah  Adams,  D.D.     Boston; 
Qould  &  Lincoln.     New  York :  for  sale  by  Phinney,  Blakcman  &  Mason. 
1861,  pp.  415.     The  main  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  are  presented 
in  this  attractive  volume,  in  a  simple  and  familiar  manner — tlie  substance  of 
the  work  having  been  previously  delivered,  as  a  series  of  evening  lectures, 
in  the  winter  of  1858-9.     These  discussions  are  admirable  specimens  of  the 
way  in  which  even  the  more  difficult  topics  of  theology  can  be  so  handled  as 
to  be  perspicuous  to  all  thoughtful  persons,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  leading 
ol^iecUons.     It  is  at  once  apparent,  that  the  author  has  thoroughly  studied 
his  subject ;  but  there  is  no  show  of  learning,  there  is  no  obtrusion  of  techni- 
calities.    The  orthodox  doctrine,  even  in  the  old  New  England  sense,  is 
firmly  held  and  advocated ;  there  is  no  abatement  of  it  in  deference  to  the 
aasomed  authority  of  a  merely  moral  system ;  and  yet  tlie  whole  presenta- 
tion is  in  a  candid  and  charitable  spirit,  without  any  trace  of  polemic  zeal. 
The  Word  of  God  is  felt  to  be  the  author^s  ultimate  authority.    Such  lectures 
cannot  fail  to  do  good.    The  style  is  natural  and  flowing.     The  resources  of 
faried  reading  impart  variety  to  the  argument     The  heart  and  conscience, 
as  well  as  the  mtellect,  are  kept  in  constant  play,  by  appeals  which  often  rise 
to  the  measure  of  an  unaffected  eloquence.    The  topics  handled  are — God, 
Divine  Revelation,  The  Trinity,  The  Deity  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holj  Spirit, 
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Man,  Atonement,  Election,  Regeneration,  Pei*seyerance,  Christian  Perfection, 
The  Intermediate  State,  and  Retribution. 

The  Church  of  Christ ^  in  its  Idea,  Attributes^  and  Ministry,  Bj  Ed- 
ward Arthur  Litton,  A.M.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co.  dra 
pp.  468.  Though  this  book  was  called  forth  by  the  Oxford  ControTcm,  it 
has  a  permanent  value,  as  a  learned,  thorough,  and  able  treatise,  in  Three 
Books,  on  the  true  idea  of  the  Church,  on  its  Notes  or  Attributes,  and  on 
the  Christian  Ministry.  It  reviews  all  the  ground  here  in  dispute  oetween 
the  Romanists  and  Protestants,  and  between  the  Oxford  School  and  its  op- 
ponents. It  is  distinguished  for  clear  arrangement,  candid  statement,  and 
careful  learning.  Though  the  author  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Ghurdi 
of  Engliind,  he  advocates,  in  the  main,  the  common  ground  of  the  Reformed 
churches.  As  a  manual  for  the  student  on  these  important  questions,  hit 
work  has  a  permanent  worth.  The  nature  and  legitimate  results  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  idea  of  the  Church  are  fully  set  forth ;  and  the  doctrioil 
statements  of  the  chief  Protestant  Confessions,  with  their  g^unds  and  reft- 
sons,  arc  amply  stated  and  forcibly  expounded.  The  real  point  of  dif^e^ 
cnce  is  corrcctly'put  in  the  position,  that  the  Romanist  makes  the  essence  of 
the  Church  to  lie  in  what  is  visible,  the  Protestant  in  what  is  inTisibk 
The  author^s  general  position  is  in  agreement  with  that  of  Archbishop 
Whately.  The  whole  ground  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  New  Testi- 
ment  evidence,  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 
formers is  explored.  A  valuable  supplementary  chapter  gives  illustrations 
of  Church  principles  from  the  writings  of  Cyprian  and  Augustine.  The 
volume  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  our  ministers  and  students 
of  theology ;  and  it  is  so  written  as  to  be  interesting  and  needful  to  all  laj- 
men  who  may  have  occasion  to  read  upon  the  subject. 

Christian  Nurture.  By  Horace  Bushnblu  New  York :  Scribner. 
1861.  Pp.  407.  Dr.  Bushnell's  discourses  on  Christian  Nurture,  pub- 
lished in  1847,  awakened  much  discussion  at  the  time.  They  were  repub- 
lished in  the  same  year,  with  an  Argument  in  their  defence,  and  other 
discussions  ^*  on  subjects  adjacent  thereto.^*  This  new  volume  contains  the 
two  original  Discourses  (which  were  first  published  at  the  solicitation  of 
others),  and  only  one  other  chapter  from  the  previous  volume,  that  on  the 
Organic  Unity  of  the  Family.  The  remainder  of  this  treatise  is  made  up  of 
thirteen  new  essays,  in  the  form  of  discourses,  though  never  used  as  sacfa. 
Some  of  the  statements  which  aroused  opposition  at  the  first  appearance  of 
these  essays  will  now  be  more  kindly  and  fairly  judged.  They  ought  in 
justice  to  be  interpreted  by  the  maturermode  of  handling  the  matter,  which 
is  found  in  the  later  exposition.  Though  not  wholly  freed  from  all  diflBcuIr 
ties,  yet  their  main  bearing  and  intent  arc  worthy  of  high  eommendatioa 
The  soul  of  the  theory  here  advocated  is  found  in  the  opposition  to  n|en 
individualism  in  philosophy  and  tlieology.  The  author  seizes  the  pro- 
founder  truth  contained  in  the  organic  unity  of  the  family  and  the  raoa 
And  though  he  seems  to  us  to  bring  our  native  sinfulness  too  much  under 
the  laws  and  processes  of  nature,  yet  he  undoubtedly  holds  that  theB» 
natural  laws  and  processes  are  directed  and  controlled,  in  this  matter  of 
Christian  nurture,  by  the  laws  and  methods  of  the  kingdom  of  grMa 
When  contrasteil  with  stubborn  facts,  some  of  his  positions  about  the 
practicability  of  training  children  so  that  they  shall  grow  up  knoning  odIt 
that  they  are  Christians,  seem  to  picture  an  ideal,  rather  than  the  actual, 
education ;  but  still  it  is  an  ideal,  in  view  of  which  every  Christian  parent 
ought  to  act,  so  fiir  as  is  possible.  That  the  work  abounds  in  fhiitfiil 
thoughts,  in  old  truths  embellished  with  new  and  graceful  dtvperj^  in  mm 
combinations  of  &miliar  truths,  in  striking  and  felicitous  analogies  and 
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turns  of  thought,  and  in  a  high  spiritual  tone,  wo  need  hardly  say  to  any 
who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Bushnell's  writings.  The  general  topic  here 
brought  UDder  reyiew  is  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  the  welfare  and  growth 
of  the  Church.  It  could  not  be  preFcnted  at  a  more  opportune  juncture. 
We  trust  the  yolume  will  be  widely  read  and  deeply  pondered ;  and  refrain 
the  more  willingly  from  further  comment,  as  we  have  been  promised  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  for  a  future  number  of  the  Review.  We  are  tempted^, 
howeyer,  to  subjoin  a  curious  coincidence  with  the  eeneral  theory  of  this 
work,  which  is  found  in  4he  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (as  cited  in 
Bigenbftch's  History  of  Doctrines,  §  191,  Note  5):  Regeneratio  spiritualis, 
quae  fit  per  baptismum,  est  quodammodo  similis  nativitati  camali,  quantum 
U.  hoc,  quod,  sicut  pueri  in  matemis  uteris  constituti  non  per  se  ipsos  nu- 
trimentum  accipiunt,  sed  ex  nutrimento  matris  sustentantur,  ita  eliam  pueri 
Doodum  habentes  usum  rationis,  quasi  in  utero  matris  ecclesiae  constituti, 
non  per  se  ipsos.  sed  per  actum  ecclesiae,  salutem  suscipiunt  Bating  the 
'  actus  ecclesiae,  the  angelic  doctor  and  the  Hartford  divine  arc  not  very  far 
apart  in  their  theories,  and  even  in  their  specific  illustrations. 

Tht  Character  of  Je»u8  ;  forbidding  his  Possible  Classification  with  Men. 
By  HoBACB  BuBHNELL.  Ncw  York :  Scribncr.  1861.  Pp.  173.  This  gem 
is  reprinted  from  the  author^s  larger  work  on  Nature  and  the  Supernatural. 
It  is  a  distinct  and  forcible  argument  by  itself,  conducted  with  an  elevation 
of  thought  and  expression  befitting  this  inspiring  theme. 


PRACTICAL  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 

MessTJt.  T.  Nelson  &  Sons  of  London  have  an  agency  in  New  York  for 
'^leir  valuable  publications,  which  comprise  some  of  the  best  standard  as 
Mrell  as  recent  works  in  our  practical  religious  literature.  We  arc  glad  to 
Icnow  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  in  our  country  for  works  of  this  cha- 
>*acter,  which  help  to  bind  Great  Britain  and  America  together  by  the  strong 
ties  of  a  common  religious  faith.  We  have  received  from  these  publishers 
the  following  six  works,  worthy  of  a  place  in  ministerial  and  parochial 
libraries. 

Contemplations  on  the  Historical  Passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
mettts.  By  the  Rt  Rev.  Joseph  Hall,  D.D.  With  Life  by  Rev.  Jas.  Ha- 
milton, D.D.  London  and  New  York :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.  1860.  8vo. 
double  columns.  Pp.  602.  With  a  portrait.  Bishop  Hall  was  born  in 
1574,  and  died  1656.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  England  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Exeter  1 627,  and  of  Norwich  in 
1641.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  English  scholars  of  his  generation, 
he  was  also  distinguished  fur  his  fcr\'ent  piety,  and  for  his  zeal  in  ihc  minis- 
terial wcnrk.  His  Contemplations  are  among  the  treasures  of  the  English 
devotional  literature.  They  are  a  series  of  meditations  upon  all  the  chief 
events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  history,  often  suggesting  original 
trains  of  thought,  and  always  pervaded  by  a  reverential  and  sober  spirit, 
averse  to  mere  &ncies  and  allegories.  The  Life  by  Dr.  Hamilton  is  an  cx- 
oeDent  account  of  Bishop  Hairs  works  and  services,  enriched  by  citations 
of  some  of  his  weighty  thoughts. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the  Rt  Rev.  Gborgs  Hobnb. 
London  and  New  York :  T.  Nelson  &  Sods.    1660.    8to.  pp.  669.    With  % 
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portrait  The  Hutcbinsonian  school  of  English  divines  numbered  dudj 
thoughtful  and  learned  men  in  its  ranks ;  and  among  them,  Bishop  Honia 
was  preeminent  for  his  attainments  and  ability.  Though  this  school  was 
opposed,  in  some  of  its  principles,  by  such  men  as  Newton,  Adam  Smith, 
and  Law,  and  though  it  was  extravagant  in  carrying  out  its  position,  that 
the  principles  of  science  and  philosophy  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptnra^ 
yet  it  also  helped  incidentally  to  illustrate  the  wealth  of  thought  contuned 
in  the  sacred  volume.  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psahns  wu 
first  published  in  1771,  when  he  was  Chaplain  to  the  King  (he  was  made 
bishop  of  Norwich  1701,  and  died  1792).  The  numerous  editions  throuih 
which  it  has  since  passed  attest  the  deserved  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  it 
its  devout  tone,  its  ingenious  criticisms,  ^nd  its  graces  of  style.  Though  mo- 
dern criticism  may  disown  some  of  his  special  interpretations,  and  espociali^ 
his  application  of  man}'-  irrelevant  passages  to  the  Messiah ;  yet  a  just  erti- 
mate  of  the  relation  of  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament  will  find  this  a  less  erfl 
than  the  rationalistic  endeavor  to  exclude  Christ  altogether  fit)m  the  prophetic 
word,  and  from  the  types  and  symbols  of  the  older  and  preparatory  dispentt- 
tion.  Though  Chriitt  himself  may  not  be  found  every  where,  yet  his  Spirit 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  inspired  volume. 

77ie  Two  Great  OommandmenU.  By  Robert  S.  Cakdlish,  D.D.  Loo- 
don,  Edinburgh  and  New  York :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.  1860.  Or.  8vo.  ppi 
858.  The  two  great  commandments — Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  tJ^ 
heart,  and  thy  Neighbor  as  Thyself— are  illustrated  in  thLs  volume  by  a  se 
ries  of  forcible  discourses  on  the  twelfth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  The  exposition  manifests  that  thorough  study  of  the  text,  whidi 
was  to  be  anticipated  from  so  eminent  a  theologian  ;  while  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter,  and  the  varied  application  of  the  passages,  show  a 
high  degree  of  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  mind.  The  Contents  are  divided 
into  three  parts :  Part  First,  The  Christian  in  his  Relation  to  God,  vs.  1,  2; 
Part  Second,  The  Christian  in  his  Relation  to  his  Fellow-Christians— tbe 
Church,  the  Body  of  Believers,  vs.  3-13  ;  Part  Third,  The  Christian  in  his 
Relation  to  a  Hostile  World,  vs.  14^21.  The  chapter  is  taken  as  a  summaiT 
of  Christian  ethics :  and  one  object  of  the  volume,  successfully  achieved,  tt 
to  show,  that  the  ethics  of  the  Bible  are  impregnated  with  its  theology. 
The  discussion  is  not  directly  of  the  Two  Commandments,  but  rather  to 
show,  that  these  two  great  commandments  of  the  law  are  most  fully  iUas* 
trated,  demanded,  and  worked  out  only  by  and  through  the  GospeL  Inci- 
dentally, the  doctrines  of  atonement  and  final  retribution  are  strongly  pro- 
claiTuea  and  defended,*  with  particular  reference  to  the  negative  theology. 
The  whole  volume,  while  eminently  practical,  is  practical  in  the  high  sam 
of  applying  the  Christian  truth  to  the  Christian  life.  Weighty  tfaou^tl 
arc  often  impresse<l  by  stirring  and  eloquent  appeals. 

ChrisVs  Presence  in  the  Gospel  Hifitory,  By  Rev.  Hugh  Martin,  ILA., 
Edinburgh.  London,  Edinburgh  and  New  York :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.  I860. 
Pp.  306.  The  living  Presence  of  Christ,  in  the  Gospels,  in  history^  and  in 
the  believer,  is  vividly  set  forth  in  this  interesting  volume.  This  ereat  and 
vital  theme  is  handled  with  freshness,  and  some  degree  of  originahty.  Tin 
Gospels  arc  depicted  as  the  *'  Galleries  of  the  King"  ;  and  these  GalleriflB 
visited,  give  the  Baptism,  the  Temptation,  the  Synagogue,  and  the  Cross,  at 
subjects  of  discourse.  This  work,  like  many  recent  publications,  serres  to 
show,  that  the  idea  of  Christ's  real  presence  and  direct  personal  relation  to 
the  believer,  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  central  theme  of  ChristiMi 
contemplation. 
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rayerM  for  the  Use  of  Families  By  Charles  Watson,  D.D.,  late 
iflter  of  Burtidand.  14th  edition.  Edinburgh  and  London.  New- 
c:  for  sale  by  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.  12mo.  pp.  836.  Though  these 
^OTS  do  not  bdong  to  the  highest  order  of  Cluistian  deTotioiud  litera- 
,  vet  they  will  be  found  a  useful  help  to  any  families  that  make  use  of 
i  ninn&  The  yolume  contains,  Morning  and  Evening  Praprers  for  eight 
kB,  pp.  7-268 ;  Sacramental  Prayers,  pp.  269-202 ;  Occasional  Prayers, 
B98--825 ;  Short  Prayers  for  Occasional  Use,  pp.  826-886. 

loffi  Pathf  for  Youthful  J^nnnrrs.  By  Rcy.  Thos.  Alsxakdeb,  M.A., 
Isea,  London.  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.  ISmo.  pp.  282.  A  very  difficult 
is  here  well  accomplished.  It  is  that  of  writing  sermons  for  children, 
eh  shall  neither  be  a  mere  collection  of  stories,  nor  a  dry  and  didactic 
mgne,  but  a  simple  and  earnest  presentation  of  Biblical  truths  so  as  to 
rest  the  youthful  mind. 

'srmo^nt  on  the  Seasons ;  also  a  Sermon  on  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ 
Bev.  Franklin  Moore,  A.M.     Philadelphia:   Perkinpine  k  Higgins. 

0.  18mo.  pp.  174.  With  a  portrait  of  the  Author.  "It  has  pleased 
1,"  says  the  Preface,  "  to  impart  to  the  author  of  this  volume  a  passionate 
iptthy  with  the  sights,  sounds,  and  developments  of  tlie  outer,  material 
tii'^  The  style  of  the  volume  is  animated  and  picturesque,  and  might 
oecasionally  chastened  without  disadvantage  to  the  impressivencss  of  the 
ar^>tion8. 

Iraipes  of  Esheol ;  or.  Gleanings  from  the  Land  of  Promise.  By  John 
Macduff,  D.D.  The  Cities  of  Refuge  ;  or,  the  Name  of  Jesus.  By 
same.  New  York :  Carters.  1861.  The  first  of  these  volumes  is  a  se- 
i  of  delightful  meditations  upon  the  Better  Land,  in  contrast  with  the 
oe  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage — ^well  adapted  to  make  heaven  seem  more 

1,  and  to  give  comfort  and  hope  in  hours  of  sorrow  and  despondency. 
9  second  volume  is  an  attractive  Sunday  Book  for  the  Toung,  with  good 
sintions  of  the  si:s  cities.  It  forms  the  third  volume  of  Carters'  Fire- 
)  Library. 

l»glan(£s  Yeomen  ;  from  Life  in  tlit  Nineteenth  Century,  By  I^Iaria 
ISA  Charleswortu.  New  York :  Carters.  1861.  Pp.  890.  The  re- 
ition  of  the  author  of  "Ministering' Children"  will  secure  a  wide  interest 
this  interesting  volume.  It  is  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  with 
well  executed  il]\L«itrations.  It  describes  the  habits  and  history  of  a 
istian  household,  among  the  English  yeomanry,  tlirough  various  vicis- 
des,  founded  on  fact  While  not  aspiring  to  the  development  of  any 
ihr  plot,  it  has  the  merit  of  simple  description,  beautifully  illustrating 
enforcing  the  great  duties  of  practical  Christianity. 

%mghts  on  Preaching  ;  being  Contributions  to  Homilctics.  By  Jambs 
Alexander,  D.D.  New  York:  Scribner.  1801.  Pp.614.  Dr.  Alex- 
BT  had  it  in  view  to  write  a  volume  on  Homiletics  for  the  use  of  young 
iaters  and  students.  His  brother  has  collected,  in  this  volume,  para- 
ibs  from  his  private  journals  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  on  ministerial 
as ;  a  scries  of  Letters  to  Young  Ministers  which  ho  contributed  to  the 
rt>ytenan  newspaper ;  and  articles  published  by  him,  in  the  Princeton 
lew,  on  the  Studies  and  Discipline  of  the  Preacher,  the  Matter  of  Prcach- 
Ezpository  Preaching,  the  Pulpit  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times,  and 
Hoquence  of  the  French  Pulpit  These  articles  were  carefully  pre- 
dy  and  are  well  worthy  of  republication.    The  Letters  from  the  I^- 
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byterian  are  full  of  useful  and  wise  suggestions,  illnstnite<1  by  ample  stc 
of  anecdote  and  learning.  The  brief  hints  and  suggestions  from  his  Dfak 
show  how  constantly  and  earnestly  Dr.  Alexander's  mind  was  emftkn 
upon  the  great  subject  of  preaching,  and  the  most  effective  way  of  bnojp 
home  the  Gospel  to  men's  minds  and  hearts.  The  more  he  preachedi'  4 
more  he  was  deliyerod  from  the  trammels  of  technical  rules  and  phraseok^ 
Pertinent  and  forcible  suggestions  are  scattered  through  these  mcmofiK 
What  is  here  given  makes  us  regret  all  the  more,  that  ho  did  not  fm 
mature  a  work,  which  would  have  presented  in  a  permanent  form  the  i 
suits  of  his  study  and  experience. 

Hymns  and  Choirs;  or  the  Matter  and  Manner  of  tht  Service  ofStM\ 
the  House  of  the  Lord.  Andovcr :  W.  F.  Draper.  1860.  Pp.  425.  lf« 
York,  for  sale  by  Mason  &  Co.  This  interesting  and  instructive  wwk  < 
Hymnology  is  in  Three  Chapters :  the  First,  by  Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  IXI 
of  Andover,  is  on  Hymnology  as  an  Expression  of  Religious  Life.  H 
Second,  by  Prof  Edwards  A.  Park,  D.D.,  is  a  critical  examination  of  I 
Text  of  Hymns.  The  Third,  by  Rev.  Daniel  L.  Furber,  is  on  the  Dipi 
and  Methods  of  Worship  in  Song,  and  cofitains  a  forcible  plea  for  ooigi 
gational  singing.  The  whole  work  is  to  some  extent  a  vindication  of  1! 
Sabbath  Hymn-Book ;  though  it  also  has  an  independent  value.  Tho  pri 
ciples  that  should  regulate  tlie  composition  and  use  of  sacred  songs  are  lum 
gated  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  with  a  true  appreciation  of  the  iMfti 
and  importance  of  this  part  of  public  worship.  The  historical  accooBtl 
hymnology  show  a  thorough  study  of  tho  different  characteristics  of  dH 
ent  periods.  Professor  Phelps  has  some  admirable  sections  on  this  stdjei 
Dr.  Park's  examination  of  the  text  of  hymns  is  searching ;  the  enumentt 
of  the  multiplicity  of  alterations  is  really  formidable.  A  spirit  of  shai 
yet  refined,  criticism  pervades  the  volume.  It  will  reward  careful  stud 
Its  principles,  f£thfully  applied,  would  tend  to  elevate  this  important  pi 
of  public  worship. 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 

Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon.  From  Unpublished  Papers.  By  W 
LiAM  Hepwobth  Dixon  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fkl 
1861.  Pp.  424.  The  papers  published  by  Mr.  Dixon  in  the  Loni 
AthensDum  in  vindication  of  Lord  Bacon  are  republished,  with  additia 
materials,  in  this  volume.  The  American  edition  is  issued  under  tiM't 
thor's  sanction.  The  work  is  tho  most  elaborate  attempt  yet  made  to 
verse  the  traditional  verdict  about  the  ingratitude  of  Bacon  to  Essex,  I 
his  receiving  of  bribes  as  lord  chancellor.  It  has,  in  this  task,  tlie  advantif 
more  documents  than  were  at  the  command  of  Basil  Montague,  and  its  m 
ling  of  the  subject  is  much  more  thorough.  Lord  Campbell's  judgmenii 
particular  point  of  attack.  The  work  has  throughout  the  sustained  inM 
of  an  earnest  argument  Tho  advocate  means  to  gain  his  cause,  and  tl 
justice  he  has  no  lingering  doubts.  And  every  just  and  generous  mM* 
sympathize  with  the  attempt  to  blot  out  the  stigma  that  has  so  long  aUM 
to  "  the  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind."  That  line  was  tbo  i 
fiital  shaft  ever  shot  from  Pope's  quiver.  And  Mr.  Dixon  has  sqoqh 
in  showing,  that  Bacon  has  been  iudged  with  an  unwarrantable  hanliii 
that  he  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  that  others,  even  thoi*^ 
procured  sentence  against  him,  were  worse  than  he ;  and  that,  at  the  vtd 
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be  incidentally  shared  in  the  corruptions  and  hribcrj  which  were  universally 
pnctised.  He  has  yindicated  him  in  comparison  with  the  profligates  of  his 
times;  but  ho  has  not  shown,  that  lord  Bacon  was  one  of  those  men,  who 
9am  bribery,  and  scorn  corruption,  and  have  clean  hands  in  an  unclean 
age:  He  could  not  show  this ;  for  lord  Bacon  is  here  the  chief  witness 
ig^'nst  himself.    His  apparent  ingratitude  to  Essex  is  palliated,  if  not  wholly 

eified,  by  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  Essex  and  tlie  Queen.  What 
duty  as  a  public  man  (from  which  he  prayed  to  be  excused),  imposed 
mon  him,  may  have  cost  him  a  hard  struggle  with  his  personal  sympathies. 
Ao  allegations  about  bribery  are  examined  more  completely  than  ever  be- 
Ibre— and  sifted.  Undoubtedly  lord  Buckingham  and  his  party  were  un- 
inncipled ;  Coke  was  both  arrogant  and  roguish ;  tlic  mitred  Williams  had 
to  lay  down  the  Seals  in  ignominy :  these  bad  men  were  glud  to  accom|)iish 
tho  ruin  of  England's  greatest  man.  And,  still  fin-ther, — no  case  of  open 
bribery,  before  sentence,  is  proved  against  him ;  and  as  to  all  such  instances, 
Bkoq  says,  that  he  *^  is  as  innocent  as  any  babe  born  on  St  Innocent's 
diy."  But  bribes  or  rewards  taken  without  inquiry,  and  taken  after  deci- 
BOQ  (as  they  were  every  where  customary),  he  does  not  deny. 

Bat  the  absorbing  interest,  and  the  value,  of  this  book  do  not  depend 
Open  the  case  being  made  out  It  is  forcibly,  sometimes  eloquently  com- 
posed. It  would  be  better  were  the  style  more  tempered,  and  the  zeal  lets 
ttparent.  There  is  an  occasional  sti-aiuing  after  impressiveness  and  eflcct. 
wt  it  tells  us  more  about  Hacon'S  person,  and  personal  history,  about  his 
life  and  marriage,  about  his  public  bearing  and  career,  than  any  other  book. 
And  it  comes,  too,  most  opportunely,  just  when  Sped(Ung  and  Ellis  are  pre- 
facing the  best  edition  of  those  immortal  works,  in  which  Bacon  rose  far 
iboTc  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Autobiography  o/theliev.  Dr.  Alkxandeu  Caklyle,  minister  of  Inveresk, 

wntaining  Memorials  of  the  Men  and  Events  of  his  Time.     Boston  :  Ticknor 

AFields.    1860.    Pp.  471.     Dr.  Carlyle  was  born  in  1722,  and  died  in  1802. 

He  was  for  lifly-soven  years  tho  minister  of  Inveresk,  and  was  familiarly 

•cquainted  with  all  the  leading  men,  who,  during  the  last  half  of  the  eight- 

^th  century,  gave  fiimc  to  Scotland.     His  autobiography,  now  first  pub- 

"shed,  edited  by  J.  II.  Burton,  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  volumes  in 

jhis  class  of  literature  :  no  one  ought  to  t:iko  it  in  hand,  unless  he  has  a  few 

pwrs  of  leisure  before  him.     Though  it  bears  some  traces  of  the  increasing 

nfinnitics  of  the  author  at  the  time  of  life  in  which  it  was  written  (having 

beoi  begun  in  his  seventy -ninth  year),  yet  these  are  slight  blemishes  in  com- 

puison  with  the  fulness,  and  even  frcshne&s,  with  which  events  and  persons 

*e  characterized.      This  *'  shrewd,  clever  old  carle",  as  Scott  called  him, 

knew  Bumc  and  Robertson  at  the  University,  and  kept  up  his  intimacy 

with  the  latter  all  through  his  life ;  he  heard  LeecLman  and  Huchcson  at 

Glttgow,  and  from  them  imbibed  his  liberal  and  ethical  tone  of  theology  ; 

be  law  the  Porteus  mob,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans  (his  native 

pbce),  and  tells  us  liow  Robertson  appeared  marching  about  the  country ; 

te  knew  Blair  and  Smollett,  Sben^tone  and  Garrick  ;  he  took  an  active  part 

in  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  under  the  **  Robertson  administration'^ 

ffding  always  with  hitn  and  the  Moderates ;  ho  was  also  implicated  in  the 

ftmous  dispute  about  John  Homers  '^  Douglas** ;  nor  did  lie  neglect  his  du- 

te  as  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Inveresk,  wliero  he  secured  the  esteem 

tad  confidence  of  his  parishioners.     But  the  biography  has  it^  chief  interest 

Q  its  details  about  the  social  life  and  personal  characteristics  of  David  Hume, 

Ldam  Smith,  Robertson,  Adam  Ferguson,  the  mathematician,  Stewart,  and 

CcLaurin,  and  other  men  of  note.     Dr.  Carlyle  was  a  literary  man  without 
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the  ambition  of  authorship,  and  a  man  of  public  weight,  by  tfa 
of  his  good  sense  and  strong  character.  The  admirable  portrai 
the  volume,  indicates  thoughtfulness,  shrewdness,  reserve  and 
Scottish  church  in  the  present  century  is  fortunately  deUvered 
minion  of  the  Moderate  party,  which  so  long  restrained  its  zeal, 
near  to  reducing  Christianity  to  a  merely  moral  system :  of  the 
racter  and  aims  of  that  party  no  more  popular  account  can  be  foi 
contained  in  these  pages.  Of  David  Hume  it  is  implied,  that  h 
was  not  as  thorough  as  is  generally  supposed.  We  also  here 
Gardiner's  conversion,  and  the  famous  revival  of  Gambuslang, 
by  the  men  of  more  moderate  views.  The  narrative  derives  ai 
fi^m  the  fact  that  its  publication  has  been  delayed  for  more  thas 

Reminiseences  of  Seottuh  Life  and  Character.    By  E.  B.  B 
of  Edinburgh.    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     Pp.  292.     1861. 
other  book  of  Scotch  origin,  and  Scotch  throughout  in  its  ton 
The  American  reprint  is  from  the  seventh  Edinburgh  edition 
was  originally  a  scries  of  Lectures,  which  were  cordially  w 
larged  by  new  anecdotes  and  traits  in  each  successive  edition, 
say,  after  reading  it,  that  there  is  not  a  deal  of  quiet  humor, 
wit,  in  the  Scotch  character.     There  are  five  chapters  giving  tl 
istics,  respectively,   of  Scotch  Religious  Feelings  and  Obser 
Scottish  Conviviality ;  the  Old  Scottish  Domestic — a  rare  chti 
tish  Humor  and  Proverbs ;  and  Stories  of  Wit  and  Humor, 
stories  are  capital ;  the  characterizing  is  throughout  definite 
volume  is  an  entertainment,  not  unmingled  with  grave  thoogl 
gcstions. 

Notee  on  New  Testament  Literatvre  and  EccUei^Mtical  Hi»U 
SEPH  Addison  Alexander,  D.D.  New  York :  Charles  Scril 
12mo.  pp.  819.  We  have  here  two  fragments  from  the  pen  of 
Alexander,  posthumously  edited  by  a  younger  brother.  To  tiii 
pils  of  the  Professor  thev  will  doubtless  be  interesting  as  mem 
tures,  which  are  said  to  have  been  *'  remarkable.*'  But  outside  • 
they  can  neither  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  learned  author, 
thing  of  value  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects  handled.  The  % 
over  is  merely  introductory,  and  the  points  made  belong  to  1 
stock  of  all  teachers  in  Uio  two  departments  of  theological  st 
presented.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  historical  fragment,  v 
ceedingly  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  We  observe  many  e 
charged  to  the  account  of  careless  proof-reading,  with  here  ai 
which  appears  to  have  come  in  directly  from  the  manuscript  of 
as  for  example,  on  page  175,  where  Nicephorus  Callistus,  who 
1860  A.D.,  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century.  ' 
of  treating  Church  History  now  prevalent,  which  combines  1 
with  the  periodic^  will  be  likely  to  hold  its  place  in  our  Seminal 
of  the  objections  urged  against  it  in  this  volume. 

HUtory  of  the  Netherlands ;  from  the  Death  of  William  t 
the  Syrwd  of  Dort,  With  a  Full  View  of  the  'English-Duti 
against  Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and  Destruction  of  the  Spani 
By  John  Lothrop  Motley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  New  York:  Har| 
a  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  632,  668.  This  admirable  work  will  be  notice! 
in  the  next  number  of  this  Rbtisw. 
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A  Text-Book  of  the  History  of  Doctrines.  By  Dr.  K.  R  Hagenbach. 
&e  EdlDbnrgh  Translation  revised,  with  Largo  Additions  from  the  Fourth 
German  Edition  and  other  Sources.  By  Henry  B.  Smitu.  Vol.  1,  8vo.  tip. 
IfB.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  1861.  Notice  deferred,  as  also  of  JUtl- 
mm*9jnstory  of  Latin  Christianity,  Vols.  IV.  V.  VL,  published  by  the 
■■6  home. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,  By  Mrs. 
Jambsoh.  Corrected  and  enlarged  edition.  Boston:  Ticknor  k  Fields. 
1861.  Pp  .488.  A  beautiful  and  compact  edition  of  a  work,  equally  inter- 
Mtiog  in  a  religious  and  artistic  point  of  view. 

The  Protestant  Theotogieal  and  Ecclesiastical  Encyclopedia;  being  a 
eondensed  Translation  of  Herz&g^s  Eeal-Encyclopedia,      With  Additions 
from  other  Sources.    By  J.  II.  Bomberoer,  D.D.,  assisted  by  distinguished 
Theologians  of  Yarious  Denominations.     2  vols,  royal  Svo.  double  columns, 
pp.  7CC  768.     Philadelphia :    Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     1858-60.     Herzog's 
fiDcydopedia  is  undoubtedly  the  best  work  of  the  kind  eyer  published.    No 
eoontry  but  Germany  could  have  produced  it ;   and  in  Germany  it  could 
only  be  produced  by  a  combination  of  the  most  learned  and  diligent  scholars. 
The  main  topics  of  theology  and  church  history  are  discussed,  in  the  lieht 
«f  the  most  recent  inyestigations,  by  men  amply  qualified  for  the  work  by 
their  special  studies  in  each  particular  department    The  general  thcologicu 
nirit  is  that  of  the  Union  party,  representing  the  consensus  of  the  Lu- 
tBoran  and  Reformed  churches.    While  various  shades  of  opinion  are  of 
Qoorse  represented,  the  work  is  free  from  a  rationalistic  or  sceptical  ten- 
dency.    And  if  any  scholar  wishes  to  know  the  general  sum  and  result  of 
ktrned  investigation  on  the  great  facts  and  personages  of  church  history, 
Md  on  the  doctrines  and  their  history,  be  cannot  well  afford  to  do  without 
the  aid  which  this  Encyclopedia  offers. 

In  translating  it,  a  somewhat  difficult  task  was  to  be  performed.  The 
original  work  is  so  extended,  that  a  full  translation  was  hardly  advisable ; 
Mrwas  it  needed  for  the  great  mass  of  American  readers.  And,  besides,  many 
of  the  original  articles  are  needlessly  prolix.  Another  difficulty  was  ft  und 
hi  the  fiict,  that  the  original  is  not  yet  completed ;  and  the  alphabetical 
wterof  many  words  is  quite  different  in  the  two  languages.  It  seems  to 
w,  that  Dr.  Bomberger,  in  this  "  condensed  translation",  has  successfully 
wpedwith  these  hindrances.  The  translation  embraces  probably  rather 
>Bore  than  half  the  matter  of  the  original,  retaining  the  indispensable  liter- 
XT  references.  Enough  is  given  to  meet  the  wants  of  almost  any  scholar ; 
■d,  certainly,  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be  found  in  any  similar  work — for 
Jhere  has  not  until  now  been  even  a  respectable  Theological  Encyclopedia 
in  English.  The  difficulties  about  the  alphabetical  order  have,  of  course, 
^ySi  tlie  completion  of  the  work.  It  is  now  finished  to  Josiab,  and  the 
fcian  is  in  the  middle  of  S.  The  conclusion  of  the  American  work  is  pro- 
BBied  soon  after  that  of  the  German.  The  editor  has  himself  executed 
tbootbalf  of  this  difficult  task,  and  has  won  the  thanks  of  all  scholars,  cspe- 
Wy  those  who  can  appreciate  the  labor  involved.  Omissions,  of  course, 
J«rc  arc,  particularly  in  the  names  of  English  and  American  divines.  IIop- 
"M,  Bellamy,  and  Emmons,  arc  given  under  Edwards.  The  names  of 
^Wingworth,  Chamock,  John  Howe,  Hall,  Goodwin,  Arnold,  Hare,  Hurd, 
wenant,  Barrow,  Bishop  Butler,  Hoi-sley,  Heylin,  Edw.  Gibson,  Grabe, 
^^  Qillespie,  BaUlie,  Boston,  Erskine,  Hutchinson,  are  not  found ;  though 
^eril  of  tliem  are  certainly  quite  as  deserving  of  commemoration  as  many 
of  the  Germans,  whose  lives  and  works  are  described  at  length. 
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OitfJtBfB  at  7*rvth :  ty  Two  Brothen  [JuLirs  Charles,  and  Auorsrc —  ^ 
Hakh].  From  the  fifth  London  Edition.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields,  186  ^3. 
Pp.  555.  With  a  portrait  of  Julius  Charles  Hare,  finely  drawn.  This  is  i 
beautifVil  edition,  from  the  University  press,  Csmbridjrc,  of  n  work  w^p^H 
worthy  of  such  attractive  paper  and  typography.  Like  all  the  books  issu< 
by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  it  abundantly  »itisties  the  hand  and  the  eye.  TT 
first  London  edition  was  issued  in  1888  ;  and  it  was  recognised  at  once 
infasing  into  English  criticism  and  reflection  a  new  spirit — ^learned,  thougW  "t- 
fiil  and  reverential,  based  on  wider  studies,  and  pervaded  by  a  more  generoi^  aa 
philosophy,  than  were  then  current.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Amo-"^W 
were  leading  the  way  in  a  movement,  whose  end  is  not  yet  Its  critical  ai — ^^ 
philosophical,  rather  than  its  theological,  phase,  is  represented  in  iti;  daw  ^bi 
ing  period  in  these  Guesses  at  Truth.  The  popular,  common-sense,  Scotc"  ^ 
and  English  speculations  arc  criticised,  in  a  fragmentary  way  indeed,  but  a 
as  to  stimulate  thought     From  almost  every  page  pregnant  sentences,  su 

festive  reflections,  and  striking  aphorisms  might  be  culled.     It  is  just  tl 
ook  to  liavc  at  hand,  when  the  mind  is  lagginix  and  needs  a  stimulus, 
not  an  essay.     E,  g.     **  Hardly  any  thing  is  so  difliicult  in  writing,  as 
write  with  ease.^^     **  Contrast  is  a  kind  of  relation."     "  Excessive  indulgen 
to  others,  especially  to  children,  is  in  fact  only  self-indulgence,  under 
alia^:'     "Truth,  when  witty,  is  the  wittiest  of  all  things."     ••There  •-; 
persons  who  would  have  us  love,  or  rather  obey  God,  chiefly  because  he  oi 
nids  the  devil."     **  Be  what  you  are.    This  is  the  first  stcj)  towards  becoi 
ing  better  than  you  an;.*'    **  In  darkness  there  U  no  choice.     It  is  light, 
enables  us  to  see  the  differences  between  things ;  and  it  is  Christ, 
gives  us  light" 


Tlte  ChrUtitin  Element  i?h  Plato  and  (he  Plntonie  Philosophy.     By 

C.  AcKEKMANN.  Translated  by  S.  R.  Asbury.  With  an  Introduction  "fcf 
W.  (1.  T.  SiiEDD,  D.l).  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co.  Wo  are  g'mad 
to  announce  the  publication  of  this  able  work,  wliich  we  cordially  reco-'SD- 
mend.  A  full  notice  of  it,  prepared  for  this  number  of  the  Ueview^  ii 
ncccss^i ri I  v  d eferrcd. 

Tlic  Condurt  of  Life.  By  R.  AV.  Emkiwon.  Boston :  Ticknor  L  Fie^^k 
1800.  Pp.  2S8.  Contents:  Fate;  Power;  Wealth;  Culture;  BeliavS.-«3r: 
Worship;  Considerations  by  the  Way;  lifauty;  Illusions.  Tlie  first  tc»  |»f 
gives  the  essence,  and  the  last  t^pic  gives  the  net  result  of  these  ininiitcm.ile 
Essays,  to  which  v/c  shall  recur  again. 

C 

Wil 

Coins,  Medals  and  Tokens,  etc.  etc.     Edited  by  W.  C.  Puime.     New  To*"''' 

Harper  Sl  Brothers.     18ril.     Small  (piarto,  pp.  292.     Not  only  coin   ^' 

lectors,  but  all  readers  of  hi>tory,  will  find  ample  instruction  and  entertiai''- 

ment  in  this  beautiful  work.     It  is  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  every  ot****" 

page  contains  clear  and  well  executed  engnivings  of  coins  and  medals^  ran^  J8 

through  all  the  chief  nations  and  perituls.     Those  who  cannot  procure  *"* 

costly  works  of  Mionnct  and 

for  all  f 

Humph 

In 

welcomed.     Mr,  Prime's  history  of  ci>ins  and  medals  is  not  only  instructi^'' 

but  also  in  a  high  degree  entertaining.     The  part  relating  to  American  c«^'"* 


IS  and  perituls.     Those  who  cannot  procure  ^^^ 
Eckel  will  here  find  a  good  substitute,  suffici^P^ 
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^d  medals  is  the  fruit  of  much  research,  though,  as  he  says,  *'  sadly  impcr- 
fecf,"  in  consequence  of  *^the  obscurity  which  overhangs  the  history  of 
American  coinage"  Among  the  special  subjects  are,  Rare  Coins  of  the 
v.  S.  Scries,  Gold  Coinage  of  U.  Sw,  Prices  of  Coins  and  Medals,  Colonial 
Ooinft»  Washington  Coins,  Medals  and  Tokens,  Presidential  and  Election 
Medals  and  Medalets,  Political  Tokens,  Temperance  and  Miscellaneous 
Medalets,  and  American  Medals  awarded  by  Congress.  The  whole  work  is 
highly  creditable  to  both  the  author  and  the  publishers. 

Chambers's  Eneyelopadia.    A  Dictionary  of  Univenal  Knowledge  for 
the  People,    Vol  I.     Pp.  824,  royal  octavo,  double  columns.     This  valui&le 
popular  Encyclopcedia  is  now  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, printed  from  the  plates  of  the  Edinburgh  edition.    It  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts.     Seven  steel-plate  maps,  very  well  ex- 
ecuted, printed  in  colors,  are  included  in  this  volume.     The  whole  work 
will  be  comprised  in  six  or  seven  volumes.     The  paper  and  type  are  excel- 
lent.    As  to  its  content<s  it  is  a  model  of  a  popular  Dictionary  of  Know- 
ledge, giving  in  the  most  condensed  and  perspicuous  form  the  results  of  sub- 
stantial and  careful  scholarship.     The  rate  of  three  dollars  a  volume,  at 
which  it  is  afforded,  is  remarkably  low ;  and  the  style  in  which  it  is  got  up 
is  much  superior  to  other  works  of  the  same  class,  sold  at  the  same  rate. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  decidedly  the  best  work  of  its 
kind ;  in  the  same  compass,  and  at  the  same  rate,  there  is  none  to  take  its 
place.     As  a  work  of  reference  for  a  family,  or  for  district  school  libraries, 
it  will  answer  all  ordinary  demands.     On  controverted  subjects,  so  far  as  wo 
have  examined,  it  is  impartial  and  candid ;  its  general  theological  tone  is 
conservative.     Tlie  historical  parts  arc  brought  down  to  the  present  times. 
Some  of  the  articles,  e,  g,  -Esthetics,  Atonement,  show  the  fruit  of  much 
study.     The  work  will  undoubtedly  have,  as  it  deserves,  a  wide  circulation 
in  this  country. 

The  Odyssey  of  IIohek,  with  the  Hymns,  Epigrams,  and  Battle  of  the 
Progs  and  Mice.  Literally  Translated,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Theo- 
dore Alois  Buckley.  New  York:  HarjUTs.  1861.  Pp.  482.  Price  7o 
cents.  The  Pseudo  Herodotean  Life  of  Homer,  in  the  translation  of  Ken- 
neth Mackenzie,  Esq.,  is  prefixed  to  this  volume.  It  also  contains,  besides 
•  careful  prose  translation,  frequent  extracts  from  the  "brilliant  paraphrases 
Jf  Chapman,  Congrevc,  and  Shelley."  The  Hymns  and  Minor  Poems  are 
here  for  the  first  time  literally  rendered  into  Enfjlish.  We  cordially  com- 
'Hcnd  the  work  to  all,  excepting  academical  and  college  students. 

Herodotus.     Recensuit  Josephus  AVilliams  Blakeslev.     2  vols.     New 
^ork.     1861.     Pp.  302,  364.     Price  40  cents  a  volume.     Two  new  volumes 


of  Harpe.rs^  Greek  and  Latin  Texts^  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper, 
Hthe  binding;,  and  wonderfully  cheap.     The  tvpe  is  clear  and  finished. 


Sinai  and  Zion :  or,  a  Pilgrimage  Through  the  Wilderness  to  the  Land 
of  Promise.  By  Benjamin  Batsman.  With  Illustrations.  Philadelphia : 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1801.  Pp.  543.  An  unpretending  and  interesting 
Jiarrativo  of  travels  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  in  the  winter 
imd  spring  of  1857.  The  volume  is  issued  in  handsome  style,  and  is  well 
illustrated  with  appropriate  cuts. 
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Ths  Dutch  Dominie  of  the  Oatekilh :  or,  the  Times  of  the  *'  

Brandt"    By  Rev.  David  Murdoch,  D.D.     New  York:  Derbv  &  Zwi3kaacr»' 
1861.    Pp.  471.    This  is  a  narrative  of  primitive  Dutch  and  Indian  lifiiC 
illostrating  scenes  of  historic  interest  in  the  bloody  conflicts  of  1778.    Tl^^ 
scones  and  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  the  moral  tone  is  unexceptiooabU 


One  of  Them,    By  Charles  Levir.    New  York :  Harpers.     1861. 
187,  octavo,  double  columns.     50  cents.    A  new  volume  from  the  fertili 
pen  of  Mr.  Lever  is  sure  to  find  numerous  readers  among  all  the  lovers  o       "^ 
genuine  humor  and  entertaining  narrative. 

Stvdiee  from  Life.    By  the  Author  of  **John  Halifax,  Gentleman,**  etc-     -=• 
New  York:  Harper  k  Brothers.     1861.      Pp.  290.    Miss  Muloch  is  di 
servedly  a  great  finvoritc,  for  the  naturalness  and  beauty  of  sentiment, 
skill  in  delineating  character,  and  the  elevated  moral  tone,  which  pervade 
works.     This  volume,  made  up  of  a  variety  of  studies  on  general 
domestic  topics,  is  an  excellent  book  for  reading  in  the  family  circle. 


The  Children^n  Picture  Fahle-Boolr,  containing  One  Hundred  and 
Ihblee,  With  Sixty  Illustratione  by  Harrison  Weir.  The  Childrtn\ 
Picture-Bool-  of  Quadrupeds.  With  Sixty-one  Bn gratings  &y  W.  Habtbt. 
J%e  Children's  Picture-Booh  of  Bird*,  fHustrated  with  Sixty^me  JSngrat- 
ings  byW,  Harvey.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1861.  Here 
three  fiiscinating  volumes  for  children.  The  descriptions  are  dear 
simple,  and  the  illustrations  beautiful  and  spirited. 

The  Children's  Bible  Picture-Bool\     Illustrated  with  Eighty  EngravingF. 
New  York :  Harpers.    1 861 .    Pp.  321 .   Another  volume,  admirably  adapf  ^ 
to  interest  and  instruct  children.     Many  of  the  engravings  are  from  desij 
by  Steinle,  Ovcrbcck  and  others  in  the  Illustrated  German  Bible,  and 
the  well  known  Bible  Pictures  by  Julius  Schnorr. 

Stories  of  Rainbow  and  Lucky,     Up  the  Biter,    By  Jagob  A: 
New  York :  Harpers. 

Pet-erehen  and  Gretehen  :  or,  Tales  of  E^ly  Childhood  for  Little  Chili 
ren  from  Four  to  Eight  Years.     Translated  from  the  German,  by  the 
of  "  Little  Susy's  Six  Birtlidays,'*  eta      New  York :  Randolph.     1860. 
very  good  book,  and  translated  with  fidelity  and  spirit ;  but  not  quite  eqi 
to  the  translator's  own  works,  which  are  inimitable. 
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$£fam  oi  t^e  Cj^t^td  unb  of  fissions. 


< » • 


no  the  first  week  of  January 
ids  in  this  country,  in  England, 
d,  IreUmd,  on  the  Continent 
ipe,  in  India,  China,  Western 
ad  Africa,  were  offering  their 
I  in  conc^  for  the  spread  of 
lapel  throughout  the  world. 
[>robahly,  were  so  many  Christ- 
aying,  simultaneously,  for  the 
Ittungs. 

progress  of  the  Gospel  during 
sixty  years  has  heen  such  as 
ill  incite  the  church  to  prayer 
brt  During  that  period  the 
1MB  been  translated  into  up- 
3f  100  languages.  There  are 
*  professing  Christians  in  New 
I;  100,000  in  Burmah  and 
112,000  Protestant  Christians 
a ;  6000  or  6000  in  Turkey ; 
t  in  Africa;  40,000  in  Ame- 
nd 250,000  in  the  islands]  of 
\tic  There  are  Christians  in 
Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and 
"emote  parts  of  the  world, 
re  200,000  or  800,000  Negroes 
tie  care  of  Christian  pastors  in 
st  Indies.  There  arc  more 
nillion  and  a  quarter  of  living 
ns,  who  but  for  the  labors 
missionaries  would  have  all 
d  idolaters. 

ipproximate   calculation    has 

lade  of  the  advance   of  the 

at  different  periods: 

»re,  of  Christian  communicant^!, 

Irtt  century, ")0<>,000 

Iflh  century, 15,000,000 

enth  century, r>0,000,000 

ifieenth  century, 100,000,0<i0 

igbteenth  century,.  .200,000,000 


The  '^Annual  Survey  of  the  Mis- 
sions of  the  American  Board  '*  gives 
the  following  summary  of  its  work 
during  the  last  half-century :  '*  It  has 
sent  out,  in  all,  fVom  uie  United 
States,  more  than  twelve  hundred 
male  and  female  laborers,  and  has  es- 
tablished some  twenty-six  missions, 
which  are  still  exerting  their  influ- 
ence for  good,  though  not  now  all 
connected  with  the  Board  ;  ^  in  these 
missions,  churches  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  have 
been  gathered,  with  a  present  mem- 
bership of  more  than  twentv  thou- 
sand, and  with  a  membership  fh)m 
the  beginning  of  not  less  than  fifty- 
five  thousand,  averaging  more  than 
a  thousand  for  every  year ;  that 
as  many  as  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  must  have  been  m 
the  mission  schools  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enterprise,  while 
some  thousands  of  these  have  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  the  semina- 
ries and  boarding-schools;  and  the 
number  of  pages  issued  by  mission 
presses  from  the  beginning,  can  not 
fall  much  short  of  one  thousand  and 
five  hundred  millions,  mostly  in  lan- 
guages which  had  previously  con- 
tained little  or  nothing  of  a  truly 
Christian  literature,  several  of  which, 
indeed,  were  first  reduced  to  a  written 
form  by  the  missionaries." 

Protestantism  in  the  Latin  Race, 
Dr.  Baird  estimates  the  Latin  race  at 
about  110,000,000,  viz.  Italian,  26,- 
000,000  ;  French,  42,000,000  (includ- 
ing portions  of  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
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present  Chamber  of  Deputies;  J/. 
Cremicux,  minister  of  justice,  ind 
Godchcaux,  minister  of  finance  in 
1848;  M.  Achille  Fould,  at  present 
secretary  of  st^te,  and  minister  of 
the  imperial  household  ;  M.  S.  Mnnk, 
member  of  the  **  Institute ;"  M.F. 
Ilalevy,  member  of  the  "  Institnte," 
ar.d  perpetual  Secretary  of  the  See- 
tion  of  Fine  Arts;  M.  Ad  Frank, 
member  of  the  "  Institute/'  of  tb* 


Canada,  etc.);  Spani.sh,  in  the  Old 
and  New  world,  40,000,000 ;  Portu- 
gese, 8  to  10,000,000.  Among  the.se 
the  number  of  Protestants  does  not 
now  exceed  3,000,000.  About  30,- 
000  Italians  are  reckoned  as  Protest- 
ants. 

According  to  statistical  returns, 
from  the  different  countries,  the  num- 
ber of  murders  to  a  million  of  t)oj)U- 

lation  is  Naples,  174;  States  of  the !  imperial  council  of  public  instmc- 
Church,  113;  Sicily,  90;  Tuscany, '  tion,  and  professor  at  the  "CoH^ 
60;  Austria,  of) ;  France,  31;  Sar- :  de  France."  It  was  formerly  gener- 
dinia,  20  ;  Ireland,  10  ;  Belgium,  18  ; :  ally  asserted  that  the  Jews  were  nnflt 
England,  4.  This  itself  is  a  com-  for  military  service;  but  the sUtisticil 
mcnt  on  free  institutions.  '  facts  of  France  prove  this  assertion 

__  .         ,    _       ,.       .__.  -    to  bo  erroneous.     Out  of  the  4,000 

Unirn-Hal  I^rarhfc  AUHtnce.-^\.^f.]^f^ij^Y^  who,  since  1880,  WW  id- 
new  **  Universal  Israelite  Alliance    !  mi  tied  in  the  "Ecolc  Poly  technique," 
has  beL»n  formed  in  Paris,  intended :  ^y^j,  ^qq  belong  to  the  Jewish  w- 
to  embrace  the  whole  world.      Its  i^j^j^n^     ^Viid  thus,  while  the  Jeirisk 
object  is  to  bind  the  Jews  together,   population   forms  hardly  the  A^^ 
so   as    to    promote     their    general  \  pj^rt  of  the  French  population,  tbcj 
emancipation    and    progress.      1  his ;  ^yo  represented  in  the  military  scbow* 
alliance  will  tend  to  foster  a  feeling  ^  -^^  ^^^  proportion  of  one  fortieth, 
of  unity  among  the  Jews,  and  may 

loadtonnportant  consequences.  The       Pajyal  J//**/^//;».— The  receipt^  ^^ 
programme  of  the  alliance  has  been   the  Roman  Catholic  "  Associatior*  f 
recently  published.     The  alliance  is   the  Propagation  of  the   Faith,'*    y 
intended  to  be  a  cjnlre  of  universal    1859^  were  5,260,505  francs,  not  ,»^ 
reference  for  all   that  concerns  the :  from  $1,050,000.     Of  those  rcc  »:'*H^^* 


l''* 


position  of  the  Jews,  the  exceptional   y^()07,728  francs  were  from  Fr^  ^^\ 
laws  under  which  they  suffer,  the  255,047  from  the  British  Isles.     *^ 
acts  of  oppression  of  which  they  are  !  854,223  from  North  America.   T^  ^ 
the  victims,  the  efforts  which  they  were  expended  on  missions,  in        **?' 


make  to  free  themselves  from  a  pall 
ing  yoke  or  to  lighten  it,  the  assist 


rope,    1,334,024    francs ;     m 
2,167,104;    in    Africa,  388,652 


ancc  which  they  need,  etc.     It  now   America,  1,307,366  ;  and  in 


numbers  6(.i0  members. 


:  477,211. 


77ie  JncM  in  France. — Dr.  Gallay- 
ardin,  of  Lyons,  has  published  a 
book    entitled,    **The    Position    the 


in 


The 

ish 

ter 

arc 

m 


British  Svhjgrts  i»  jftwiiw. 
missionary  chaplain  of  tne  En 
bishop  of' Gibraltar  states,  in  a  1 
Jews  are  Occupying  in  Society  on  |  to  the  London  7*' •?»''^  tliat  there 
the  Globe,  but  especially  in  France !  3,000  or  4,000  English  ^^^^^^zia^^ 
and  Germany."  This  brochure,  as  |  Spain,  in  various  capacities,  ^^^^^^^nj 
the  Lim  J  hrael  says,  is  full  of  ■  twice  as  many  continually  ^"^vclLi^^^lu, 
highly  interesting  facts  and  obscrva- 1  There  was  not  an  English  clergyi:^^^J|. 
tion.s.  The  little  book  in  one  of  its  j  in  the  country  until  1848,  and  r[i^2^j, 
chapters,  enumerates  the  Jews  hold-   there  are  only  two,  oven  the  ^K"^^^*), 

ing  distinguished  offices  in  France;    — * ^ — * *""*  — ^^ — '^^ 

M.  Bedarride,  President  of  the  Im- 
perial Court  of  Aix ;  Messrs.  L.  Ja- 
va!, KOnigswarter,  members  of   the 


embassy  having  never  had  a  chapl^  « . 
until  last  year.     One  reason  for  ^S^ 
is  in  the  rigidity  of  the  law  wh.  ^  ^' 
prohibits  the  public  profcssdon  oi^^^ 
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on  by  foreigners,  except  the 
IS  Catholic,  and  the  performance 
igious  ceremonies  at  the  ceme- 
.  The  chaplain  urges  an  ap- 
rom  the  British  to  tlie  Spanish 
mment,  to  obtain  such  a  modi- 
m  of  the  law  as  will  afford 
•h  8ubjects  the  same  religious 
eges  as  they  possess  in  Franci', 
igal,  and  even  Rome ;  and  the  ! 
>yment  of  numerous  missiona- 
as  preliminary,  in  the  large  | 
i,  to  the  establishment  of  per- 
Qt  chaplaincies. 

BDEN. — The  Order  of  Citizenp, 
cccDt  sitting,  adopted  an  address 
5  Crown,  praying  for  reform  in 
lational  representation,  and  the 
r  of  Peasants  have  agreed  to  a 
IT  one.  These  docMiments  set 
that  the  present  representative 
m  composed  of  four  order.-i,  the 
!8,  dergj',  burgesses,  and  peA- 
,  is  incompatible  with  constitu- 
1  liberty  and  with  progress.  The 
relative  to  liberty  of  conscience 
of  public  worship,  lately  voted 
e  Diet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
r  of  the  Clergy,  have  l)eon  sanc- 
d  by  the  King. 

I 
t  RnMitin   Censun. — The  totnl  ' 
lation  of  Russia  is  71>,0«H),000; 
ower  orders,  serfs,  ])etty  traders, 
irtisans  form  a  total  of  5o,5nO,-  j 

the    nobles,  and    the    higluT  • 
5  of   trader^,  about   ],()ni>,<M)0. 
nobles  still  possess  2(>,(MM»/j(m) 
The  population  of  Siberia,  in- 1 
ng  the  wandering  tribes  of  Ka- 1 

Astrakan,    and    Orenburg,   is ' 

\000. 

I 

;e  German  Mmlo  nary  Con  feraue  ; 
held  in  Barmen;   Dr.  Wieliern  ' 
tntcd  the  report.     Tt  lias  aided  . 
lan  churches  in  Rotterdam  and  i 
lagiie.     A  stipend  of  iJTo  a  year 
tmiised  to  Genua n  students  of 
ogy  in  America  who  will  come 
srmany  and  study ;  the  Lutheran 
d  in  Penn.  also  aids  in  this.    The 
«t  of  Prayer-Meetings  was  ably 
ssed  by  Cams,  Iloflmann,  and 


others.  The  RhenLsh  Missionary  So- 
ciety and  the  Wupperthal  Tract  So- 
ciety also  celebrated  their  anniversa- 
ries. Reports  from  the  various  tract 
societies  showed  that  about  a  million 
of  books  and  tracts  were  disseminated 
the  last  year. 

TuE  GmtatuM  Adolphus  Society 
celebrated  its  anniversary  at  Ulm ; 
10,000  to  12,000  are  reported  as  being 
present.  Sermons  were  preached  by 
Pastor  Gerock,  of  Stuttgart,  Prof. 
Hagenbach,  of  Basle,  and  Dr.  Temple, 
of  Leipsic.  The  receipts  the  last  year 
were  161,000  thalers,  with  which  532 
Protestant  churches  were  aided,  out 
of  591  that  made  application  for  help ; 
viz.  109  in  Austria,  50  in  Hungary, 
84  in  Poland,  Ifi  in  France,  4  in  Swit- 
zerland, 4  in  the  United  Stites,  2  in 
Italy,  1  in  Algiers.  1  in  Portugal — the 
rest  in  Germany.  During  the  17  j'ears 
of  its  existence  it  has  distributed 
1,137,475  thalers. 

There  is  a  society  in  Berlin  for 
sending  evangelical  books  to  the 
Germans  in  Wisconsin  ;  about  1,000 
works  wore  sent  last  year.  There 
is  a  similar  society  in  Langenberg. 
The  latter  society  has  also  pul)- 
lished  an  appeal  for  a  travelling 
preacher  to  be  sent  to  Wisconsin. 

7iVr;V///  }ffettngs  in  (Germany. — In 
soiijL'  parts  of  (Jermany,  prayer-meet- 
ings are  held  for  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  Pastoral 
conference  in  Berlin,  the  matter  was 
discussed,  and  some  of  the  pastors 
were  able  to  speak  from  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  happy  results  of  a 
similar  gracious  dispensation  in  their 
own  parishes.  In  one  district  in  the 
(Jrand  Duchv  of  Hesse,  a  movement 
has  been  in  progress  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  several  individ- 
uals have  been  struck  down  at  the 
prayer-meeting,  or  afterward  in  theii- 
own  houses.  In  three  villages,  about 
a  huuilrcd  converts  have  found  peace 
in  believing  on  Jesus,  and  the  work 
is  still  progressing.  —  Ncwb  of  the 
Churches, 
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In  Silesia,  during  tho  past  year, 
32C  Romanists  and  16  Jews  embraced 
Protestantism;  and  41  Protestants 
became  Romanists.  The  population 
is  1,600,000.  The  Protestant  pastors 
number  885. 

Austria. — A  discussion  about  the 
Concordat  has  been  held  in  the  Coftn- 
cil  for  ths  Empire,  M.  Maagen,  of 
Cronstadt  described  its  ill  effects  in 
Transylvania.  M.  Schaguar,  Greek 
Bishop  of  Hermanstadt, 'complained  of 
its  influence  upon  the  Greek  Church. 
After  a  long  discussion,  tho  Emperor 
was  petitioned  to  effect  a  revision. 

The  official  Wiener  Zeltung,  pub- 
lishes a  manifesto  of  the  Emperor 
introducing  a  character  {diploma) 
founded  upon  the  basis  of  the  Prag- 
matic sanction,  to  bo  binding  on  all 
heirs  to  the  throne,  to  be  drawn  up 
for  all  the  provinces,  and  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  federal  laws.  The 
charter  announces  that  henceforth 
the  legislative  power  will  only  be  ex- 
ercised with  the  codperation  of  the 
provincial  diets  as  well  as  the  rcichs- 
rath.  The  number  of  members  of 
the  latter  is  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred, by  councillors  elected  to  the 
provincial  diets. 

The  ministers  of  justice,  religion, 
and  interior,  as  universal  centred  au- 
thorities, are  suppressed.  The  court 
of  chancery  is  restored  in  Hungary, 
and  one  for  Transylvania  is  to  be 
established.  The  chancellor  of  the 
Hungarian  court  is  to  be  a  member 
of  the  ministry.  The  affairs  of  the 
other  provinces  are  to  be  represented 
in  the  imperial  councils  by  a  minister 
of  state.  A  special  ministry  is  to  be 
appointed  for  public  instruction. 

The  Methodist  Mission  in  BiiLa  aria 
is  full  of  promise.  It  has  3  stations. 
Tho  missionary  report  says  of  it: 
"  It  is  now  probable  that  by  means 
of  our  eastern  station  at  Tultscha  our 
mission  will  extend  its  influence,  if 
not  itself  into  southern  Russia,  by 
the  agency  of  tho  remarkable  Greco- 
Russian  sect,  known  to  us  by  the 


name  of  Molakans,  and  among  whon 
brother  Flocken  is  cairying  on  lui 
mission  at  Tultscha.     We  have  al- 
ready advised  the  Chorch  that  the 
religious  spirit  and  practices  of  these 
interesting  people  were  derived  tern 
English  Methodism,  through  a  fiuiiilj^ 
in  the  Russian  embassy  at  London^ 
say  ninety  years  ago.  Brother  Flocfce^ 
learns  from  them  that  they  numlie^ 
5,000,000,  and  spread  from  Soutlier^ 
European  Russia  into  the  a^JMOit 
countries  in  Asia  and  Turkey.    If 
God  began  ninety  years  ago  to  ptv- 
pare  this  people,  by  means  of  oar 
English  brethren    in  Mr.  Wcsky'i 
days,  for  our  missionary  to  work  b 
our  day,  how  can  we  be  gufltleffi  if 
we  do  not  yield  it  a  cordial  supportf 

Australia. — At  the  recent  Inter 
national  Statistical  Congress,  Aos* 
tralia  was  reported  as  having,  it  tbe 
end  of  1858,  1,100,000  coloniats: 
Victoria  has  604,000  of  them,  voA 
here  there  are  only  60female8  to  100 
of  the  other  sex.  The  natives  in  1855 
wore  reduced  to  8,540,  and  have  since 
been  decreasing.  In  New  Zeelwd, 
1 857,  the  natives  were  estimated  it 
5(),049,  of  whom  31,667  were  mik". 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Chardi  . 
Society"  was  held  in  Sydney.  Ittp- 
pears  from  the  report,  that  thirty  new 
churches  have  been  erected  in  Scw 
South  Wales  during  the  past  JC^MJ 
which  seventeen  have  been  openw 
for  divine  worship.  Tho  whole,  when 
completed,  will  accommodate  6,000 
hearers,  and  tho  cost  is  iboot 
£30,000.  The  income  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  past  year  is  £8,993. 

IxDTA. — The  annual  report  of  the 
Ahmeclnuggar  Mission  shows  eletea 
churches,  containing  SCO  mcmherii 
of  whom  64  were  received  in  1869. 
One  native  pastor  was  ordained 
within  the  year.  Friends  in  In^ 
gave  £1,500  to  supply  deficiencies  in 
the  appropriations  made  to  the  mis- 
sion. The  spiritual  growth  of  the 
churches  is  encouraging. 

The  Madura  Mission  reports  SS 
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faorehes,  78  additions  bj  profession, 
Dd  an  iggregato  of  1,012  members, 
t.  niQ  ofl67  persons  has  been  made 
»Sie  *' Tillage  congrenitions.*"  These 
Mnase  in  stabilitj.  There  has  been 
B  adfanoe  in  benevolent  contribu- 


JSlMiitA  liimioru.  —  The  Madron 
irecUtry  ^Tes  a  tabular  account  of 
MBe  missions,  making  the  number 
r  bishops,  22;  priests,  802  ;  Roman 
ttiiolic  population,  068,656. 

The  number  saved  in  India  from 
erishing  as  human  sacrifices  by  the 
inds  of  the  Khonds  since  1836,  is 
il^toscd  to  be  as  many  as  2,000. 
it  many  as  260  of  them  have  been 
heed  in  mission  schools.  A  con- 
idermble  number  of  them  have  been 
.opefully  converted,  and  one  of  the 
iOjfs  earliest  rescued  is  now  an  or- 
lamed  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

The  English  Church  Missionary 
Btetrd,  speeJ^ing  of  the  missions  of 
iliat  Society  in  South  India,  says: 
'*From  the  statements  of  the  last  ten 
rnn,  it  appears,  that  while  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  classed  as  un- 
b^^ttized  adherents  in  our  various 
Wricts  averages  about  11,000  each 
Fitt,  the  number  of  the  baptized  con- 
verts has  increased  from  15,685  to 
^i788,  thus  giving  us  an  average  of 
IfOOO  souls  yearly  added  to  the  visi- 
ble Church  of  Christ" 

The  revival  reported  in  Tinnetelly^ 
•8d  which  is  a  phenomenon  entirely 
iHir  among  Hindoos,  appears  to  be  a 
<coarkab1e  work  of  grace.  In  Chota- 
Iflgpore  there  have  been  many  con- 
>ernons.  Ninety  persons  were  bap- 
toed  in  one  month.  A  missionary 
writes  in  an  Indian  journal,  that  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Runchi,  the 
^Goispel  is  spreading  like  fire  in  the 
angle.  As  many  as  eight  hundred 
riDages  have  received  the  Gospel. 
So  many  Kols  were  pouring  into  the 
rtatkm  firom  the  jungle,  that  three 
mssionaries  are  occupied  all  day  in 
^mg  them  instruction."  The  lieu- 
tmni-gOTemor  of  Bengal  visited  the 


district  in  January,  and  was  greatly 
astonished  at  what  he  saw.  His 
secretary  remarked  to  the  mission- 
aries: **  There  never  was  seen  such 
a  sight  in  India  as  this."  This  re- 
ferred to  a  gathering  of  about  t\to 
thoumnd  native  Christians  at  which 
he  was  present  From  the  province 
of  Pachette,  the  Kabreepunthes  have 
presented  themselves  to  the  number 
of  forty-six,  out  of  eleven  villages, 
asking  for  instruction.  They  say  that 
large  bodies  of  this  sect  are  ready  to 
embrace  Christianity.  There  are  six 
mi.ssionaries  in  the  Chota-Nagpore 
field,  who  are  Germans,  from  the 
seminary  of  Pastor  Gossner,  at  Berlin. 
We  see  it  stated,  that  in  Lucknow 
and  the  surrounding  villages,  eighty- 
nine  natives  have  been  baptized  since 
the  rebellion  of  1857. 

Malay  School  in  Singapore. — Rev. 
6.  P.  Keasberry,  the  faithful  teacher 
and  missionary,  has  persevered  in  his 
labors  in  Singapore,  for  twenty  years, 
though  both  the  London  and  Ameri- 
can missions,  established  at  this  port 
when  China  was  scarcely  accessible, 
have  been  transferred  to  the  contin- 
ent. The  island  of  Singapore  lies  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  great 
Malay  peninsula,  round  which  ships 
pass  to  Siam  and  China.  From  sixty 
to  eighty  vessels  are  daily  in  this 
port,  and  the  island  contains  90,000 
Chinese,  who  have  no  missionary, 
besides  Malays  and  others. 

The  Sandwicu  Islands. — The  na- 
tional revenue  considerably  exceeds 
$300,000.  More  than  $30,000  are 
raised  for  the  schools,  which  contain 
nearly  10,000  pupils.  There  are  also 
some  dozen  or  more  select  schools, 
from  the  "  Oahu  College"  downwards. 
Towards  the  endowment  of  this  Col- 
lege, the  Hawaiian  government  has 
given  land  valued  at  $10,000 ;  and  the 
foreign  residents  on  the  islands  hope  to 
found  one  of  the  professorships.  The 
23  churches  contain  14,413  members 
in  regular  standing,  and  report  the 
num^r  received  the  past  year  at 
578.    The  contributions  by  the  native 
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Christians,  for  various  objects,  were 
near  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Polynesia.  —  Mr.  Turner,  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  London  Society,  gives 
account  in  the  Map^azinc  of  a  visit  to 
the  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides 
group.  The  inhabitants  were  form- 
erly amongst  the  most  savage  in  the 
Pacific.  In  twelve  of  them  the  pioneer 
native  Evangelists  from  other  islands 
seale<l  their  testimony  with  their 
blood.  Yet  others  were  found  will- 
ing to  take  the  places  of  the  mas.sa- 
rred,  and  Christianity  has  finally 
triumphed.  Mr.  Turner  concludes 
his  journal  with  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"  In  summing  up  our  progress  in 
these  islands  now  visited,  where 
twenty  years  ago  we  liad  not  a  single 
missionary,  or  a  single  convert  from 
heathenism,  and  at  the  very  entrance 
to  which  John  Williams  then  full, 
we  find  that  out  of  a  population  in  the 
twelve  islands  which  we  now  occupy 
of  about  05,500  souls,  we  have  19,743 
who  have  renounced  heathenism,  and 
are  professedly  Christian.  Of  these 
there  are  645  church-members,  and 
089  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Cliurch.  There  are  laboring  among 
them  ten  European  missionaries,  ancl 
"I'M  native  teachers  and  assistants. 
Three  printing  presses  also  are  at 
work,  especially  devoted  to  the  Pa- 
puan vernacular  of  the  respective 
islands. 

China. — ^Mr.  Woodin  and  Mr.  Peet 
write  from  Fuhchau  of  a  favorable 
change  in  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
and  other  hopeful  indications. 

New  interest  is  felt  in  China  in  the 
effects  of  the  Taiping-wang  insurgent 
movement.  With  all  the  errors,  fan- 
aticism, and  cruelties  of  that  body  of 
rebels,  their  opposition  to  idolatry, 
and  the  strange  admixture  of  Christ- 
ian truth  with  heathen  superstitions, 
which  they  profess,  make  them  an 
object  of  more  than  curious  inquiry. 
While  they  arc  a  terrible  scourge  in 
a  land  of  abominable  wickedness,  it 
is  also  said  that  they  desire  to  culti- 


yate  fiiiendly  relations  with  fordgncr% 
and  introduce  the  ideas  and  instita. 
tions  of  western   civilization.   The 
second  in  command  has  invited  id 
English  missionary  to  labor  in  placn 
under  his  government,  and,  acconiiiy 
to  the  testimony,  has  written  a  book, 
setting  forth,  as  a  programme  of  the 
rising  dynasty,  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  temples  into  places  of  refi- 
gious  worship,  according  to  the  Bible, 
which  is  to  be  the  book  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  and  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  Christianity  in  iti 
Protestant  aspect 

SvRiA. — ^The  executions  in  Dimtt- 
cus,  by  order  of  Fuad  Pasha,  for  the 
late  outrages,  number  200,  indnding 
Ahmed  Pasha,  the  governor  of  Da- 
mascus, 0th  man  Bey,  commander  b 
Ilasbeiga,  during  the  ma.ssacre  of 
1,200  Christians.  About  l,200othm 
have  been  condemned  to  hard  hbor 
and  service  in  the  army.  The  FrcndJ 
occupation,  it  is  now  said,  wiO  be 
for  two  years  instead  of  six  montha. 
Applications  for  relief  come  diilyto 
the  Committee  at  Beirut  from  itletft 
30,000  persons.  England  has  «nt 
about  ill  15,000,  and  the  United Stites 
(to  March  1 ),  about  $32,000 ;  Genniny 
nearly  70,000  thalers ;  France  fSM,- 
000 ;  Russia  $30,000 ;  Greece  t^' 
000.  The  French  and  Russian  con- 
tributions are  devoted  in  part  to  re- 
ligions propagandism.  Damascitf  ^ 
still  in  an  aiarming  state ;  the  ratages 
of  the  Druses  have  not  ceased.  "** 
total  valuation  of  the  losses  is  |8W,* 
(148,  for  which  the  Government  btf 
as  yet  paid  only  $179,149. 

Turkey.— All  the  Protestant  tfi* 
bassadors  in  Constantinople  protested 
against  the  course  of  the  govemin** 
in  the  case  of  the  riot  attending  *J* 
burial  of  a  native  Protestant  T*** 
Porte  replied,  that  it  was  simply*" 
affair  of  its  own ;  but  the  Europe* 
ambassadors  have  reasserted  tbof 
rights,  and  our  American  amV*^ 
dor,  James  Williams,  sent  in  a  strops 
paper  of  remonstrance.  The  niflijj 
who  plundered   and  murdered  ^ 
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tnerican  tniaBinnuicB  at  Jafla,  arc  to' comparatively  recont  origin,  the  re- 
■•  imprisoned  for  life  in  Con <tti.nl in o-  cults  bcnr  comparison  rcmorkablj 
h.  ThB  Porte  has  proceeded  ener-  Willi  those  of  the  Northern  mission, 
cttally  Dvainst  tlic  mutineers  in  Sy- 1  Twelve  churches,  ci{;ht  of  Ihem  only 
a.  Fund  PRxha  has  imposed  a  line  I  six  years  old,  contain  nlnioat  600 
f  »  million  dollars  upon  tho  Dnmns- 1  members,  receiving  l(i7  Ihe  pant  yenr. 
urn  for  tho  benefit  of  the  expelled  Q'hih  membership  has  trebled  in  Ihnt 
brislians.  Dr.  Hamlin  is  now  in  '  time.  The  schools  number  more  than 
lis  country  maturing  the  pkns  for  a  1,300  pupils. 
(>Ilegc  which  is  to  be  established  in 
lonstontinoplc,  through  the  liberality  , 
f  Bomo  New  York  friends  of  mis- 
ioBi>.  He  stated  at  tho  meeting  of 
he  American  Board,  that  the  Sruses 
n  the  recsnt  outbreak  spared  the 
imerican  mission  in  consequence  of 
he  past  kiodneiis  of  the 


iNDE-Jrof  the  B'or/rf  writes 
from  Coa=tantinople,  Oct  2llth  : 

r  soviTal  years  there  has  been  a 
^   atroiif;  tendency  among  tho  influen- 
,   tial  laity  of  the  (Ireok  church,  to  lake 
f  tliu  temporal  nfTairs  of  the  church 
into thcirown  hands, and mnko  whole- 
sale reforms. 

Since  tho  Crimean  war,  tho  Porle 
is   has  secincd  to  Divor  this  movement, 
n  1  which  woid J  of  course  tend  to  rc- 
o  Central   Turkey.     The  other  Sla-   diice  the  influence  of  the  Ureek  bUh- 
'i  Turkey  will  constitulo  the 'opa.     These  bishops,  ifliHl  within  a 
few  months,  have  all  resided  in  Con- 
stantinople.   About  a  year  ago,  a  sort 
of  national  assembly  was  instituted 
to  reform  th^c  churcl),  and  afterward." 
to  control  it     This  asRcmbly,  liaving 
a  majority  of  lay  members  chosen  by 
till!  iieoplc,  commenced  its  session  at 
tho  Phanar. 

Its  Dicelings  were  Rtormy,  and  hut 
liltlc  was  really  accoinplishcd,  until 


s  to  Eastern  and  W 
rurkey. 

Tho  Northern  Armenian  mission 
iiB  13  stations  and  46  oub^tations, 
18  ordained  missionaries,  and  others, 
mle  and  fomnle,  making  the  laborers 
ibr  this  country  72 ;  also  four  native 
|iast«rs,  21  native  preachers,  34  na- 
tive teachers,  and  65  other  native 
helpers;  making  Ihe  native  force  114. 
There  aro  2S  churches,  with  a  mem- 
bership numl)cring  680,  of  whom  I  lU 
irere  received  the  past  year.  Nearly-, 
1,400  children  are  in  the  free  schools ; 
the  two  seminaries  contain  66  schol- 
tts,  and  tho  female  boarding-school 
M.  Nearly  12,000,(iOO  pages  were 
nrinted  in  different  languages.  \)t. 
(Jooddl  is  revising  tho  Old  Testa- 
ment for  tho  Armenians,  who  read 
the  Turki»;h  language  with  their  na- 
tional alphabet;  and  Dr.  SchaufMer  is 
DOW  devoting  himself  mainly  to  pro- 
Mtting  this  version  of  the  Scriptures 
Ibr  Hohammedan  readers.  Otlier 
books  arc  being  prepared  in  Anuuni- 
u  and  Armeno-Turkish. 

The  progress  of  the  work  of  grace 
has  been  most  signal  in  the  Soulliem 
Armenian  mission.     With  not  half 
the  number  of  stations,  and  not 
third  aa  many  missionaries,  and 


the  Porto  was  induced  to  order  the 
ihniw  to  return  iinincdiately  to  their 
dioceses.  Afwrtheir  departure  things 
went  on  cmoollily.  A  plan  of  refor- 
niatiiin  was  matured,  and  all  seemed 
very  favorable.  But  these  proceed- 
ings were  distasteful  to  Itussia,  Tliu 
assembly  was  too  I'cpublican  in  its 
nature ;  tho  bishojis  were  specially 
uiuler  Russian  influence.  Uorcnver, 
Russia  wished  to  furment  <lifli<:ulties 
in  the  cliurcA,  to  cause  a  separation 
between  the  Greek  and  Bulgarian 
elements. 

The  grand  trial  of  strength  be- 
tween the  two  parlies  came  off  last 
week.  A  patriarth  was  to  be  chosen. 
I'he  national  council  had  so  revised 
tho  code  of  the  church,  that  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  control  the  elec- 
tion and  put  in  a  man  of  progressive 
principles,  otherwise  their  whole  plan 
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of  reform  would  be  thwarted.  But 
Russian  money  and  influence,  to- 
gether with  episcopal  intrigue,  in- 
duced the  Turkish  government  to  re- 
call the  bishops  to  take  part  in  the 
election. 

According  to  the  new  regime,  the 
assembly  sent  to  the  Porte  some  fif- 
teen names.  Several  of  these  were 
rejected  there,  as  was  allowable. 

From  the  names  returned  the  lower 
house  selected  three ;  that  is,  a  bal- ' 
lot  was  taken,  and  the  three  names 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
were  sent  up  to  the  house  of  bishops 
for  them  to  choose  one  from  these. 
The  favorite  of  the  lower  house  and 
the  champion  of  reformation  was  the 
ex-patriarch  Anthimos.  He  received 
twice  as  many  votes  as  any  other  can- 
didate. 

But  it  became  plain  that  he  had  no 
chance  in  the  synod  of  bishops,  if  all 
the  bishops  were  allowed  to  vote.  So 
it  was  proposed  in  the  lower  or  com- 
munal assembly  to  exclude  all  those 
bishops  against  whom  .charges  had 
been  preferred  by  their  respective 
dioceses,  for  ecclesiastical  and  moral 
delinquencies.  I  will  quote  now  from 
the  Levant  Herald:  "A  regular Don- 
nybrook  tournament  now  began.  A 
strong  muster  of  bakkals  (strong-fist- 
ed grocer-boys)  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  had  been  prepared,  and  with  a 

groroptncss  and  energy  that  would 
ave  done  credit  to  a  band  of  New 
York  rowdies  —  these  gentry  com- 
menced an  indiscriminate  and  very 
effective  assault  on  their  patrons^  op- 
ponents. In  a  few  minutes  the  fight 
became  general — archdeacons  attack- 
ed bishops — ^bishops  archbishops — 
and  the  whole,  each  other  and  every 
body  else,  wherever  there  was  a  head 
to  be  cracked  or  a  beard  to  be  pulled. 
The  bishop  of  Decapolis,  especially, 
narrowly  escaped  strangulation  by 
the  archdeacon  of  Adrianople,  who 
in  his  turn  lost  three  quarters  of  his 
beard  in  the  hands  of  a  layman  who 
came  to  the  episcopal  rescue.    At  last 


making  himself  heard  above  this 
of  blows,  shouts  and  hisses,  the  pat- 
riarchal vicar  in  a  stentorian  voice  de- 
clared the  assembly  dissolved  in  the 
name  of  the  sultan,  and  rushed  fran- 
tically from  the  room,  leaving  the 
coml>atants,  revered  and  unrevered, 
to  fight  it  out" 

The  Porte  decided  that  all  the  bish- 
ops had  the  right  to  vote,  and  an  de^ 
tion  was  held  immediately.    At  thiii^ 
session  the  synod  chose  tfohannikio&v^ 
bishop  of  Cyzicus,  to  fill  the  Tftctr\-^ 
patriarchate. 

His  election  was  immediately  to- 
nounced  to  the  Porte,  and  he  k^s 
since  been  officially  recognized,  &rftd 
he  has  made  his  calls  upon  the  sul- 
tan, ministers,  etc. 

An  indignant  remonstrance,  signed 
by  many  of  the  most  influential 
Greeks  in  Turkey,  was  sent  in  to  the 
Porte,  but  it  found  no  favor  there. 

We  can  hardly  calculate  the  re- 
sults of  this  election.  If  the  new 
patriarch  succeeds  in  maintaining  h^ 
ground,  ho  will  utterly  subvert  •J 
which  has  been  done  m  ttie  wiy  ^ 
reformation,  and  place  the  Greek  con*" 
munity  in  the  position  it  held  befot* 
the  war. 

In  this  case  we  may  reasonably  ^jjl 
pect  that  the  Bulgarian  church  wij* 
declare  its  independence  of  the  Oree*^ 
patriarch,  and  force  the  Porte  to  p^^ 
it  a  new  organization.  It  would  nol^ 
be  strange,  either,  if  there  should  be 
a  schism  among  the  Greeks  them- 
selves. 

The  hatred  between  the  two  pw- 
ties  is  very  bitter,  and  the  old  regime 
is  intolerable  to  enlightened  Gredw. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this 
is  a  political  rather  than  a  retigkraa 
movement,  a  seeking  after  civil  rather 
than  spiritual  freedom,  somewbat 
akin  to  the  present  reformation  in 
Italy.  It  will  undoubtedly  tend  to 
weaken  and  eventually  destroT  the 
Greek  church  spiritual,  but  uis  ia 
no  part  of  the  programme  of  the  re- 
formers. 
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Aat.  L— SLAVERY  AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS  : 
FROM  BIBLICAL  AND  TALMUDIC  SOURCES. 

B7  Dr.  II.  M1ELZIN8B,  of  Copenbagen.* 

IL-SLAVES  07  70EEI0V  DX8CENT. 

§14. 

0.  Nations  from  which  such  Slaves  were  usually  idkeji. 

The  actual  slaves  amoDg  the  Hebrews,  those  that  could  be 
pennanentlj  held  in  bondage,  might,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
la\r  (Levit.  xxv,  44-46),  be  taken  in  part  from  the  midst  of 
tbe  sniTOunding  nations,  in  part  from  the  strangers  and  resi- 
dents in  the  conquered  lands ;  but  they  could  not  be  taken 
from  the  midst  of  the  Canaanite  nations,  to  whom  the  country 
originally  belonged,  since  these  people,  sunk  in  immorality 
and  idolatry,  were  to  be  utterly  destroyed  out  of  the  land 

*  Continued  from  page  260. 
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(Dent.  XX,  16-19),  so  as  to  remove  all  temptation  from  the  im- 
migrating Israelites.  But  as  the  total  extirpation  of  these  na- 
tions did  not  in  fact  take  place — many  still  remaining  within 
the  domain  of  the  Israelites  (Judges  i,  28) — it  was  a  natural 
consequence,  that,  in  later  times,  most  of  the  slaves  were  ob- 
tained from  among  these  very  Canaanites.  And  this  is  tho 
reason  why,  with  the  Kabbins,  a  Canaanitish  slave  is  the  usual 
designation  for  all  slaves  not  of  Hebrew  origin.* 

§  15. 

6.  The  Original  Acquisition  of  these  Slaves, 

A  slave  of  foreign  descent  might  be  obtained  in  a  threefold^ 
way,  viz. 

1.  By  purc/iase:  as  when  slaves,  or  prisoners  of  war,  o'^-. 
children  sold  by  their  parents  on  account  of  poverty,  wei 
bought  from  these  neighboring  nations.  *  This  was  donb- 
less  the  most  common  mode  of  obtaining  them,  and  sucr:^ 
slaves,  in  distinction  from  those  bom  in  the  house,  ^^^re 
frequently  described  in  the  Scriptures  as  ^bought  fTsr 
money. ^ 

2.  By  contract :  as  when  individuals,  among  the  strang- 
ers dwelling  in  the  land,  who  could  not  maintain  them- 
selves by  free  labor,  voluntarily  sold  themselves  into 
slavery  for  a  time  or  forever,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  tbe 
necessity  of  self-support. 

3.  By  conquest  in  war  :\  as  when  prisoners  of  war,  taken 

*  It  is  a]£0  possible  that  the  Rabbins  intended  bj  this  name  to  deeignito  U^ 
actual  slave,  in  contrast  witli  the  Hebrew  slave^  who  was  not  reaUy  socb ;  so  ^^ 
Ganaaniie  here  contains  an  allusion  to  Genesis  ix,  25  sq.,  where  Canaan  is  aocaFse<I 
as  *'  (he  slave  of  slaves/'  that  is,  as  the  lowest  of  slaves.    (See  Rashi  on  Kidnt^ 
22,  b. 

f  In  the  Mishna,  Kidxuchin^  i,  3,  a  threefold  mode  of  acquiring  slaves  is  deool^l 
by  the  words,  npTn:ni  nt30n.  pDSn ;  which  may  correspond  with  the  abofethre^ 
by  purchase,  compact,  and  the  fortunes  of  war.  But  the  passage  in  the  WAan^ 
strictly  refers,  not  to  the  original  acquisition  of  slaves,  but  only  to  the  modi  ib 
which,  when  property  was  transferred,  the  master's  right  to  slaves  (as  to  other  pio- 
perty)  was  defined,  viz.  by  money,  document,  or  actuai  possession  (the  latter, » 
&r  as  they  were  actually  served  by  the  slaves). 
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on  the  field,  or  in  plundering  the  cities  of  the  enemy,  for- 
feited their  freedom,  and  became  the  elaves  of  the  victors. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  however,  the  number  of  slaves, 
eipeciallj  males,  could,  not  have  been  much  increased  in 
this  way,  since  the  most  ancient  laws  of  war  (Dent  xx, 
10-19)  imposed  striet  limits  upon  sparing  the  lives  of 
men  taken  in  a  just  war.  Man-stealing^  by  stealth  or 
violence,  which  was  an  ordinary  mode  of  acquiring  slaves 
among  the  ancient  nations,  was  held  in  such  abhorrence, 
that,  when  it  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  Hebrew,  it  was, 
like  murder,  punished  with  death  (Exod.^xxi,  16 ;  Deut. 
xxiv,  7).  • 

The  number  of  slaves  was  largely  increased  by  the  children 
of  bondwomen,  born  of  slave-marriages,  who,  as  **  children  of 
the  maid-servant,"  or  as  "  bom  in  the  house,"  belonged  to  the 
master.  They  were  always  regarded  as  the  best  and  most 
trustworthy  servants,  becau^  they  had  grown  up  in  the 
family,  and  were  acquainted  with  all  its  circumstances,  and 
hence  their  faith  and  attachment  could  be  more  relied  upon 
(Gren.  xiv,  14). 

§16. 

c.  Number  and  Value  of  Slaves. 

Trom  the  lack  of  accurate  data,  the  number  of  all  these 
slaves  among  the  Hebrews  at  different  times  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely ascertained.    Many  circumstances,  however,  lead  to  the 
inclusion,  that  it  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  huge 
naasses  of  slaves*  held  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    A  super- 
^uity  of  slaves  implies  an  extensive  slave-traffic  and  special 
slave  marts.    Of  neither  of  these  is  there  a  trace  among  the 
Hebrews-t 

*  Aooording  to  Athenseos,  the  number  of  Blaves  io  Attics  alone  was  400,000,  in 
Corinth,  460,000,  in  the  small  island  of  Egina,  470,000.  In  Rome,  in  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  many  wealthy  citizens  had  from  10,000  to  20,000  slares. 

f  The  Mishna  speaks  first  of  the  public  sale  of  slaves  in  the  market;  compare 
Baba  Kama^  viii,  1,  pnxD  la^asn  125 :  but  this  does  not  imply  an  extensiye 
alaYe-traffic^  in  markets  eetabliahed  for  this  purpose.    The  phrase  np^  'pfil, 
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It  is  only  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  C^^jp. 
tivity,  that  we  have  any  data  from  which  we  can  estimate     tie 
probable  proportion  of  slaves  to  freemen.     According  to  E^m, 
ii,  64,  65,  and  Nehemiah,  vii,  67,  there  were  7337  slsLves 
in  the  train  of  the  42,360  returning  exiles.    Hence  the  average 
was,  one  slave  to  five  or  six  free  persons;  or,  one  slave  to  a 
family,  since  the  average  number  of  the  family  was  from  fire 
to  six.     This  proportion  was  probably  the  normal  one  at  differ- 
ent periods.    In  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful  families  there 
may,  indeed,  have  sometimes  been  a  larger  number  of  slaves, 
for  the  care  of  herds,  for  husbandage,  or  for  different  domestic 
services ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  mapy  of  the  poorer  families 
often  had  none  at  all  (Pro v.  xii,  9) ;  and  several  families  some- 
times held  one  slave  together,  who  performed  service  for  them 
on  different  days.*   In  the  time  of  the  second  temple,  we  know 
that  no  slaves  were  held  by  the  Essene8,or  by  the  Therapeuta?; 
for  those  sects  rejected  all  slavery,  as  in  contravention  with  the 
natural  equality  of  mon.f    Tlie  fharisees,  too,  were  on  moral 
grounds  opposed  to  the  holding  of  many  slaves,  and  recom- 
mended instead  for  household  service  the  employment  of  indi- 
gent Hebrews.^ 

The  price  of  a  slave  was  naturally  different  at  different 
times ;  it  was  also  determined  by  age,  sex,  health,  strength,  as 
well  as  capacity  and  skill.    From  Exodus  xxi,  32,  defining  tbe 
sum  to  be  paid  for  a  slave  killed  by  an  ox,  it  appears  that  the 
average  price  of  a  common  slave  (male  or  female)  was  thiJ^ 
shekels.     If,  as  many  conjecture  in  respect  to  the  valuation  ^^ 
persons  in  Levit.  xxvii,  1-8,  the  legal  price  of  slaves  is  mi*^^ 
the  basis,  then  this  price  varied,  according  to  age  and  ^^^> 
from  three  to  fifty  shekels ;  slaves  from  twenty  to  sixty  y&^^ 
of  age  bore  the  highest  price,  and  female  slaves  were  of 


which  occurs  in  the  Siphra  to  Levit.  xxv,  42  (see,  also,  Maimonidefl^  Ahad,  i«    ^^ 
to  deeigoate  the  elevation  of  stone,  on  which  slaves  were  exposed  for  pablic  0*^^» 
refers  probably  only  to  the  well-known  Roman  custom  at  the  sale  of  slaves.  C^^' 
pare  the  expression,  "  de  lapide  emtusi''  in  Cic.  in  Pis.  15. 

*  A  case  frequently  recognised  in  the  Talmudic  law ;  e.  g.  Baba  Kama,  90. 

f  Philo,  Opera,  cd.  Maogez,  ii,  458,  482. 

X  See  Miahna,  Aboth^  ii,  8,  and  i,  5.    Compare  also  Baba  Mesktf  60,  b. 
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alae  than  male.  In  the  later  period  of  Jewish  history, 
osephns*  names  12  drachmas  as  the  ransom  of  an  Israelite 
risoner,  and  this  was  probably  at  that  period  the  average 
rice  of  a  slave.  As  the  shekel  in  later  times  was  worth 
bopt  four  Attic  drachmas  (the  drachma  being  about  18 
3nts),t  the  valae  would  be  about  30  shekels  as  before  ^  but 
lese  shekels  were  heavier  than  those  of  the  time  of  Moses. 

§17. 

d.  The  Legal  Position  of  Slaves. 

Though  the  position  assigned  by  the  Mosaic  law  to  heathen 
aves  was  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  man- 
3rvant,  since  the  latter  belonged  to  his  master  only  for  a  fixed 
ine,  and  was  regarded  rather  as  a  hired  servant,  while  the 
>rmer  was  held  permanently,  and  could  be  inherited  (Levit. 
XV,  46) ;  yet  the  circumstances  of  the  foi^ign  bondman  were 
anch  more  favorable  than  in  any  other  nation  of  antiquity* 
ILmong  other  nations,  as  is  well  known,  the  slave  was  held  in 
aw  as  a  chattel  (thing)  deprived  of  all  personality,  so  that  the 
Qaster  could  treat  him  according  to  his  caprice,  and  might 
^en  kill  him  ;:|:  among  the  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  the 
ave,  though  the  property  of  the  master,  was  not  regarded  as 
tiling,  but  as  personal  property.  In  fact  he  was  held  to  be 
"operty  only  so  far  as  this — that  the  master  had  the  entire 
^im  to  his  labor  and  the  fruits  thereof ;  but  still,  as  the  slave 
»iild  never  cease  to  be  a  man^  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  person 
ith  certain  natural  human  rights,  which  even  the  master 
^tild  not  impair  without  being  punished  for  it. 
Trom  this  point  of  view  a  clear  light  is  cast  upon  the  Bibli- 
il  andTalmudic  statements  about  the  legal  relations  of  slaves. 
Onsidered  as  the  property  of  the  master,  he  could  be  bought 


*  Joflephiv,  Antiq.  zit,  2,  8.  f  Josepbns,  Antiq.  iii.  8,  2. 

X  See  Heioeociua,  Aotiq.  Bom.  1  Tit  iii,  ii,  on  Hoaian  Blayee.  Non  pro  peraom«, 
4  pro  rebus,  immo  pro  nollia  habebantur,  etc.  Compare^  too,  Ghkinfl,  lostit.  1,  62  * 
pad  onmes  perseque  gentes  animadvertere  poaBomoi^  dominii  in  8er?oa  TitSB 
Bdaqoa  potestatem  ease. 
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or  inherited,  given  away  or  pledged.*    As  a  person,  on  the      |      i 
other  hand,  his  life,  and  the  preservation  of  his  body  and  its        ^ 
members,  were  inalienable  goods,  to  which  the  power  of  the 
master  did  not  reach.    Hence,  though  the  master  might  force 
him  to  obedience  by  chastisement,  yet  he  could  only  make  ns^ 
of  this  punishment  in  its  lighter  forms.    The  killing  of  a  sla^^ 
outright,  even  when  it  resulted  from  smiting  with  a  stick  o^ 
rod,  was  to  be  avenged  (Exodus  xxi,  20,  in  the  margin  of  tfc^* 
English  version) ;  i.  e.  according  to  the  Rabbinic  interpret^' 
tion,  it  was  to  be  atoned  by  the  execution  of  the  master.    ^-^ 
the  death  did  not  follow  at  once,  but  after  some  days,  so  th^^*-^ 
the  chastisement  could  not  be  certainly  regarded  as  the  caos=-  ^ 
of  the  death,  the  master  was  free  from  other  punishment  (*fo 
he  was  his  money,'  verse  21),  since  he  was  supposed  to 
punished  by  the  loss  of  the  slave.    But  if  the  master,  in  pun 
ishing,  used  an  instrument,  a  blow  from  which  would  plain! 
be  fatal,  his  own  life  was  forfeited,  even  when  the  death  of  th 
slave  followed  after  some  interval  of  time.t    To  smite  the  eye^ 
so  that  it  perished,  or  to  smite  out  the  tooth,  or  to  injure  an 
part  of  the  body  so  that  it  could  not  be  restored  to  its  integ- 
rity:!:, was  followed  by  the  freedom  of  the  slave  (Exodus  xxi, 
26,  27). 

As  the  slave  was  the  property  of  the  master,  he  could  not 
acquire  anything  for  himself.  In  this  respect  the  maxim  held 
good,  that  "  the  hand  of  the  slave  is  the  hand  of  the  master  ;"§ 
or,  "  what  the  slave  gains,  he  gains  for  the  master."]  The 
master  had  not  only  a  claim  to  what  the  slave  acquired  by 
labor,  what  he  found,  or  what  he  might  receive  as  a  gifk,  but 
must  also  be  indemnified  for  any  injuries  which  others  might 
inflict  upon  him. 

*  Bat  the  pledging  of  a  slave  did  not  folly  secure  the  creditor,  aa  the  debtor 
ooald  declare  the  pledged  slave  to  be  free.    Compare  Mishna,  GiUin,  iv,  4. 

t  Compare  Maimonides,  "  On  Murder,"  ii,  14. 

X  See  Kiduschin^  24.  Twentj-four  parts  of  the  body  are  there  enumerated,  asi 
the  ears^  fingers,  toes,  etc. 

§  Bdba  Mezia,  96,  Kidwchin,  23,  b. 

I  Petachimf  88,  6.  The  principle  in  the  Roman  law  is  almost  literally  the  same : 
Quodoanque  per  servum  acquiritur  id  domino  acquirltur.    Qaii  Instit  1,  52. 
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Considered  as  a  persoD,  the  slave  was  himself  responsible  for 
big  own  acts.  Hence  if  he  injured  other  persoivi,  the  master 
^m  not  legally  bonnd  to  make  reparation ;  but  the  slave  was 
hdd  legally  responsible  to  make  amends,  which  might  be  done, 
ibr  example,  after  he  had  obtained  his  freedom.^ 

In  relation  to  third  persons,  the  slave,  in  the  criminal  juris- 
pradence,  was  pnt  on  the  same  basis  with  the  free  Israelite. 
The  intentional  mnrder  of  a  slave  was  punished  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  murderer,  and  unintentional,  by  banishment  to  one 
of  the  cities  of  refuge ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  murder 
committed  by  a  slave  was  visited  with  the  same  penalties-f 
The  wounding,  smiting,  and  even  the  insulting  of  a  slave  by  a 
third  party,  subjected  him  to  the  same  punishment  as  in  the 
case  of  the  free  Israelite4 

§18. 
e.  Religiou8  and  Civil  Condition  of  Slaves. 

The  law  expressly  enjoined  upon  the  master,  to  allow  his 
non-Rebrew  slaves  to  participate  in  the  three  most  important 
sacred  observances  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

1.  In  the  covenant  rite  of  circumcision.  Slaves  bom 
in  the  house  were  to  be  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day 
after  their  birth ;  and  those  that  were  purchased,  when 
they  entered  into  the  service  of  a  Hebrew  master.§  Gen. 
xvii,  10-14.    Exodus,  xii,  44. 

^  Miahna,  Baiba  Kama^  yiii,  4 :  comp.  Mishoa,  Jedaim^  iy,  7,  and  Maimonides 
**  On  Theft,"  i,  9. 

•f  Maimonides  **0n  Murder,"  ii,  10-14. 

%  Hiahna  Baba  Kcma^  Tiii,  3.  Maccoth^  foL  9,  a :  comp.  If  aimonides,  BUeh. 
Ohobd  umank,  4,  10.  It  was  otherwise  among  the  Romans,  who  did  not  allow 
^bat  all  affronts  to  a  fireeman  were  eqoallj  such  in  the  case  of  a  slaye.  Foreign 
■laves  might  even  be  insulted  and  struck  without  penalty ;  comp.  Grains,  iii,  222 : 
^  qnis  servo  convidum  fecerit,  vel  pugno  eum  percusserit,  non  proponitur  ulla 
formula;  nee  temere  petenti  datur. 

§  SaalBchiitz,  Mos.  Recht,  p.  704,  disputes  the  position,  that  the  circumoision  of 
davee  was  enjoined  as  a  general  rule,  and  maintains  that  it  was  onlj  a  Q^edal 
duty,  imposed  upon  Abraham,  and  was  not  binding  under  the  Moeaio  kw. 
Opposed  to  this  interpretation  is  the  phrase,  "  every  man  in  your  generation,"  In 
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2.  In  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Neither  male 
nor  female  slaves  could  do  work  on  the  Sabbath  any  more 
than  the  master,  but  they  were  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  that 
day.    Exod.  xx,  10 ;  xxiii,  12.    Deut.  v,  14. 

3.  In  the  sacrifice  of  the  passoyer,  and  in  tlie  celebra- 
bration  of  the  other  sacrificial  festivals.  Exod.  xii,  44' 
Deut.  xii,  12,  18 ;  xvi,  11, 14. 

By  participation  in  these  three  sacred  observances,  the  slav^ 
was  drawn  away  from  heathenism,  and  considered  in  som.^ 
degree  as  having  a  part  in  the  faith."^  But  he  could  not  b^ 
regarded  as  a  complete  participant  in  the  religious  and  nation  ^ 
al  covenant, t  for  in  that  case  he  ceased  to  be  a  real  slaves  «- 
And  besides," the  freest  self-determination  was  demanded  of 
stranger  entering  into  this  covenant,  which  could  not  be  pre- 
supposed in  the  case  of  a  slave. 

The  Mosaic  law  does  not  expressly  enjoin  any  other  reli- 
gious duties  upon  the  slave.  The  Rabbins,  however,  suppose 
that  he  must  also  conform  to  those  religious  prescriptions, 
which  were  binding  upon  females  as  much  as  upon  men4 
For,  as  the  slave  was  to  renounce  idolatry  and  all  idolatrous 
usages,  the  performance  of  such  duties  was  a  means  of  meeting 
his  religious  necessities.  But  that  the  Rabbins  did  not  coun- 
tenance any  thing  like  coercion  of  conscience  is  evident  trom 
their  declaration,  that  a  purchased  slave  could  not  be  forced 
to  submit  even  to  the  circumcision  enjoined  by  the  law.    In 

Goo.  xvii,  12  ;  and  in  verse  13,  this  is  said  to  be  "an  everlasting  covenant  in  your 
flesh."  Nor  is  it  surprising,  that  the  Mosaic  law  speaks  only  incidentally  of  the 
circumcision  of  slaves  (Exod.  xii,  44),  since  it  presupposes  the  continuance  of  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  Abraham  and  his  posterity  "  for  all  times;"  and  even  the 
circumcision  of  Israelites  is  only  incidentally  enforced  in  the  Mosaic  code,  in 
Levit  xii,  3.  According  to  the  Rabbins,  baptism  must  also  be  administered  to  the 
slave  at  his  circumcision.  The  purchased  female  slave  must  also  be  baptized  at 
the  beginning  of  her  service,  and  thus  she  was  brought  into  the  same  religious 
relations  with  the  man-servant  Comp.  JebamoQ^  46,  Maimonides,  Issvare  liaht 
xiii,  11. 

*  Baba  Kama^  88;  Sanhedrinj  86;  comp.  Maimonides  "On  Murder,"  ii,  11. 

f  Bdba  Kama,  88 ;  Sanhedrin,  58,  b. 

i  Chagiga,  41.    Kasir^  611.    Keriihoth,  7. 
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of  his  refusal,, the  master  was  to  forbear  with  him  for  a 
,  and  try  to  bring  him  to  a  better  mood  by  mild  persua- 
I.  If  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  he  must  sell  him  again 
heathen.  If  the  slave,  however,  entered  into  service  on 
condition  that  circumcision  was  to  be  omitted,  the  mas- 
night  retain  him  for  ever  uncircumcised.*  A  slave  once 
^ered  from  heathendom  by  circumcision  could  not  be  sold 
1  to  a  heathen  nor  into  foreign  lands,  because  he  might  in 
case  be  easily  enticed  back  into  heathenism.  If  the  mas- 
bus  sold  him,  he  could  under  certain  circumstances  be 
d  to  buy  him  back  again ;  but  then  he  could  no  longer 
him  in  his  service,  but  must  let  him  go  free.t 
iC  testimony  of  a  slave  before  a  judicial  tribunal  was  in- 
.  This  was  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  unfavorable 
on  generally  entertained  about  the  morality  of  slaves4 
Kabbins,  however,  regard  this  exclusion  as  only  a  conse- 
ce  of  the  position  in  the  Mosaic  and  Talmudic  laws,  that 
3male  sex  could  not  testify  in  court ;  for  slaves  ought  not 
)  put  higher  than  females,  who  were  included  in  the  na- 
I  and  sacred  covenant.§ 

jither  the  male  nor  female  slave  could  contract  a  religious 
rfvil  marriage.  1  If  the  master  allowed  the  man-servant 
e  with  a  female  slave,  this  had  not  the  character  of  mar- 
either  in  a  legal  or  in  a  religious  sense.  The  master  might 
fore  allow  the  same  female  to  live  with  another  slaved 
better  class  of  masters,  however,  never  did  this,  but  com- 
d  her  solely  to  the  slave  to  whom  she  had  been  at  first 
led.** 

ildren  born  of  the  disreputable  connexion  of  a  freeman 
a  female  slave  were  considered  as  slaves,  and  belonged 
J  owner  of  the  mother ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  children 
from  the  connexion  of  a  man-servant  with  a  free  woman 


bamoth,  48,  b.  f  Gittin,  43,  b.    Maimonides,  Abadim,  yiii,  1. 

wffi,  u,1.     Kethuboth,  11.    Pesachim,  91. 

iba  Kamcij  88 :  comp.  Maimonides,  '*  On  Tostimonj,"  iz.  4. 

tamoOi,  46,  a.    Kiduschin,  G8.  Tf  Maimonides,  Ismrt  hiah,  xiv,  19. 

bmp.  Nidda,  47. 
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2.  In  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.    Neither  male 
nor  female  slaves  could  do  work  on  the  Sabbath  any  mote 
than  the  master,  but  they  were  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  tba^ 
day.    Exod.  xx,  10 ;  xxiii,  12.    Deut  v,  14. 

3.  In  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover,  and  in  tlie  celebrB- 
bration  of  the  other  sacrificial  festivals.  Exod.  xii,  4:4:. 
Deut.  xii,  12,  18 ;  xvi,  11, 14, 

By  participation  in  these  tliree  sacred  observances,  the  slav^ 
was  drawn  away  from  heathenism,  and  considered  in  som.^ 
degree  as  having  a  part  in  the  faith.*  But  he  could  not  b^ 
regarded  as  a  complete  participant  in  the  religious  and  natioo.  - 
al  covenant,t  for  in  that  case  he  ceased  to  be  a  real  slav^^ 
And  besides,' the  freest  self-determination  was  demanded  of 
stranger  entering  into  this  covenant,  which  could  not  be  pre- 
supposed in  the  case  of  a  slave. 

Tlie  Mosaic  law  does  not  expressly  enjoin  any  other  reli- 
gious duties  upon  the  slave.  The  Rabbins,  however,  suppose 
that  he  must  also  conform  to  those  religious  prescriptions, 
which  were  binding  upon  females  as  much  as  upon  men4 
For,  as  the  slave  was  to  renounce  idolatry  and  all  idolatrous 
usages,  the  performance  of  such  duties  was  a  means  of  meeting 
his  religious  necessities.  But  that  the  Eabbins  did  not  coun- 
tenance any  thing  like  coercion  of  conscience  is  evident  from 
their  declaration,  that  a  purchased  slave  could  not  be  forced 
to  submit  even  to  the  circumcision  enjoined  by  the  law.    In 

Gk)n.  xvii,  12 ;  and  ia  yerse  13,  this  is  said  to  be  "  an  everlasting  covenant  in  joor 
flesh."  Nor  is  it  surprising,  that  the  Mosaic  law  speaks  only  incidcntallj  of  the 
circumcision  of  slaves  (Exod.  xii,  44),  since  it  presupposes  the  continuance  of  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  Abraham  and  his  posterity  ''  for  all  times;"  and  even  the 
circumcision  of  Israelites  is  only  incidentally  enforced  in  the  Mosaic  code,  in 
Levit  xii,  3.  According  to  the  Rabbins,  baptism  must  also  be  administered  to  the 
slave  at  his  circumcision.  The  purchased  female  slave  must  also  be  baptized  at 
the  beg^inning  of  her  service,  and  thus  she  was  brought  into  the  same  religious 
relations  with  the  man-servant  Comp.  Jebamofh^  46,  Maimonides,  Isswre  hidk^ 
zui,  11. 

*  Baba  KamOj  88;  Sanhedrin^  86;  comp.  Maimonides  "On  Murder,'*  ii,  11. 

f  Baha  Kama,  88 ;  Sanhedrin,  58,  b. 

i  Chagiga,  41.    Kasir^  611.    Keriiholh,  *l. 
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case  of  his  refusal,, the  master  was  to  forbear  with  him  for  a 
year,  and  try  to  bring  him  to  a  better  mood  by  mild  persua- 
sions. If  his  efforts  were  nnsnccessfnl,  he  mast  sell  him  again 
to  a  heathen.  If  the  slave,  however,  entered  into  service  on 
the  condition  that  circumcision  was  to  be  omitted,  the  mas- 
ter might  retain  him  for  ever  uncircumcised.*  A  slave  once 
delivered  from  heathendom  by  circumcision  could  not  be  sold 
again  to  a  heathen  nor  into  foreign  lands,  because  he  might  in 
that  case  be  easily  enticed  back  into  heathenism.  If  the  mas- 
ter thus  sold  him,  he  could  under  certain  circumstances  be 
forced  to  buy  him  back  again ;  but  then  he  could  no  longer 
hold  him  in  his  service,  but  must  let  him  go  free.f 

The  testimony  of  a  slave  before  a  judicial  tribunal  was  in- 
valid. This  was  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  unfavorable 
opinion  generally  entertained  about  the  morality  of  slaves.^ 
The  Ilabbins,  however,  regard  this  exclusion  as  only  a  conse- 
9.nence  of  the  position  in  the  Mosaic  and  Talmudic  laws,  that 
the  female  sex  could  not  testify  in  court ;  for  slaves  ought  not 
to  be  put  higher  than  females,  who  were  included  in  the  na- 
tional and  sacred  covenant.§ 

Neither  the  male  nor  female  slave  could  contract  a  religious 
and  civil  marriage.]  If  the  master  allowed  the  man-servant 
to  live  with  a  female  slave,  this  had  not  the  character  of  mar- 
Hage  eitlier  in  a  legal  or  in  a  religious  sense.  The  master  might 
therefore  allow  the  same  female  to  live  with  another  slavc^f 
The  better  class  of  masters,  however,  never  did  this,  but  com- 
xnitted  her  solely  to  the  slave  to  whom  she  had  been  at  first 
Ussigned.** 

Children  bom  of  the  disreputable  connexion  of  a  freeman 
'With  a  female  slave  were  considered  as  slaves,  and  belonged 
to  the  owner  of  the  mother ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  children 
bom  from  the  connexion  of  a  man-servant  with  a  free  woman 


*  JebamoOif  48,  b.  f  GUlifij  43,  b.    Maimonides,  Abadim,  yiii,  1. 

X  AbotK,  ii,  7.    KeOiuboih,  11.    Fesachim,  91. 

g  Baba  KamOf  88 :  oomp.  Maimonides,  "  On  Testimonj/'  ix.  4. 

I  Jdxxmoihy  46|  a.    Kiduschin,  68.  ^  Maimonides,  Jmtre  biah^  xiv,  19. 

••  Comp.  Kidda,  4T. 
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2.  In  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Keither  male 
nor  female  slaves  conld  do  work  on  the  Sabbath  any  more 
than  the  master,  but  they  were  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  tht 
day.    Exod.  xx,  10 ;  xxiii,  12.    Dent,  v,  14. 

3.  In  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover,  and  in  die  celebra- 
bration  of  the  other  sacrificial  festivals.  Exod.  xii,  U. 
Dent,  xii,  12,  18 ;  xvi,  11, 14. 

By  participation  in  these  three  sacred  observances,  the  slave 
was  drawn  away  from  heathenism,  and  considered  in  some 
degree  as  having  a  part  in  the  faith.*    But  he  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  complete  participant  in  the  religious  and  nation- 
al covenant,t  for  in  that  case  he  ceased  to  be  a  real  slave* 
And  besides,* the  freest  self-detennination  was  demanded  of  ^ 
stranger  entering  into  this  covenant,  which  could  not  be  pr^"" 
supposed  in  the  case  of  a  slave. 

Tlie  Mosaic  law  does  not  expressly  enjoin  any  other  relf^^ 
gious  duties  upon  the  slave.    The  Eabbins,  however,  suppos^ 
that  he  must  also  conform  to  those  religious  prescriptions^.^ 
which  were  binding  upon  females  as  much  as  upon  men4 
For,  as  the  slave  was  to  renounce  idolatry  and  all  idolatrous 
usages,  the  performance  of  such  duties  was  a  means  of  meeting 
his  religious  necessities.    But  that  the  Eabbins  did  not  coun- 
tenance any  thing  like  coercion  of  conscience  is  evident  from 
their  declaration,  that  a  purchased  slave  could  not  be  forced 
to  submit  even  to  the  circumcision  enjoined  by  the  law.    In 

Gen.  xyii,  12 ;  and  in  yerse  13,  this  is  said  to  be  "  an  eycrlasting  coycnant  in  your 
flesh."  Nor  is  it  surprising,  that  the  Mosaic  law  speaks  onlj  incidentaUj  of  the 
circumcision  of  slayes  (Exod.  xii,  44),  since  it  presupposes  the  continuance  of  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  Abraham  and  his  posterity  "  for  aU  times;"  and  even  the 
circumcision  of  Israelites  is  only  incidentally  enforced  in  the  Mosaic  code,  in 
Leyit  xii,  3.  According  to  the  Rabbins,  baptism  must  also  be  administered  to  the 
slaye  at  his  circumcision.  The  purchased  female  slaye  must  also  be  baptized  at 
the  beginning  of  her  sonrice,  and  thus  she  was  brought  into  the  same  religious 
relations  with  the  man-scryant    Comp.  Jebamothf  46,  Maimonidcs,  Issure  bidhf 

XUl,  11. 

*  Baba  Kama^  88;  Sanhtdrin^  86;  comp.  Maimonides  "On  Murder,"  ii,  11. 

f  Baba  Kama,  88 ;  Sanhedrifi,  68,  b. 

X  Chagiga,  41.    Naair^  611.    Keritholh,  7. 
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case  of  his  refusal,  ithe  master  was  to  forbear  with  him  for  a 
year,  and  try  to  bring  him  to  a  better  mood  by  mild  persua- 
sions. If  his  efforts  were  nnsnccessfnl,  he  mast  sell  him  again 
to  a  heathen.  If  the  slave,  however,  entered  into  service  on 
the  condition  that  circumcision  was  to  be  omitted,  the  mas- 
ter might  retain  him  for  ever  uncircumcised.*  A  slave  once 
delivered  from  heathendom  by  circumcision  could  not  be  sold 
again  to  a  heathen  nor  into  foreign  lands,  because  he  might  in 
that  case  be  easily  enticed  back  into  heathenism.  If  the  mas- 
ter thus  sold  him,  he  could  under  certain  circumstances  be 
forced  to  buy  him  back  again ;  but  then  he  could  no  longer 
hold  him  in  his  service,  but  must  let  him  go  free.f 

The  testimony  of  a  slave  before  a  judicial  tribunal  was  in- 
"^alid.  This  was  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  unfavorable 
opinion  generally  entertained  about  the  morality  of  slaves4 
The  Ilabbins,  however,  regard  this  exclusion  as  only  a  conse- 
<lnence  of  the  position  in  the  Mosaic  and  Talmudic  laws,  that 
the  female  sex  could  not  testify  in  court ;  for  slaves  ought  not 
to  be  put  higher  than  females,  who  were  included  in  the  na- 
tional and  sacred  covenant.§ 

Neither  the  male  nor  female  slave  could  contract  a  religious 
^nd  civil  marriage.  J  If  the  master  allowed  the  man-servant 
to  live  with  a  female  slave,  this  had  not  the  character  of  mar- 
i^iage  either  in  a  legal  or  in  a  religious  sense.  The  master  might 
therefore  allow  the  same  female  to  live  with  another  slave.^ 
The  better  class  of  masters,  however,  never  did  this,  but  com- 
initted  her  solely  to  the  slave  to  whom  she  had  been  at  first 
Ussigned.** 

Children  bom  of  the  disreputable  connexion  of  a  freeman 
^ith  a  female  slave  were  considered  as  slaves,  and  belonged 
to  the  owner  of  the  mother ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  children 
bom  from  the  connexion  of  a  man-servant  with  a  free  woman 


*  JAamofOi,  48,  b.  f  GiUiiL,  43,  b.    Maimonides,  Abadim,  yiii,  1. 

X  Aboih,  ii,  7.    KeOiuboih,  11.    Pesackim,  91. 

§  Baba  Karrui,  88 :  oomp.  Maimonides,  "  On  Testimony/'  ix.  4. 

I  Jehamoih,  46,  a.    Kiduschiiiy  68.  ^  Maimonides,  Jssure  Hah^  xiv,  19. 

»•  Oomp.  Nidda,  47. 
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2.  In  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Neitl 
nor  fenrmle  slaves  conld  do  work  on  the  Sabbath  c 
than  the  master,  but  they  were  to  enjoy  the  res 
day.    Exod.  xx,  10 ;  xxiii,  12.    Dent,  v,  14. 

3.  In  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover,  and  in  tlie 
bration  of  the  other  sacrificial  festivals.  Exod. 
Dent,  xii,  12,  18 ;  xvi,  11, 14. 

By  participation  in  these  three  sacred  observances,  1 
was  drawn  away  from  heathenism,  and  considered 
degree  as  having  a  part  in  the  faith.*  But  he  coulc 
regarded  as  a  complete  participant  in  the  religious  an< 
al  covenant,!  for  in  that  case  he  ceased  to  be  a  re 
And  besides,* the  freest  self-determination  was  dcman 
stranger  entering  into  this  covenant,  which  could  no 
supposed  in  the  case  of  a  slave. 

The  Mosaic  law  does  not  expressly  enjoin  any  ot 
gious  duties  upon  the  slave.  The  Rabbins,  however, 
that  he  must  also  conform  to  those  religious  presc 
which  were  binding  upon  females  as  much  as  upo: 
For,  as  the  slave  was  to  renounce  idolatry  and  all  ic 
usages,  the  performance  of  such  duties  was  a  means  of 
his  religious  necessities.  But  that  the  Kabbins  did  n 
tenance  any  thing  like  coercion  of  conscience  is  evid< 
their  declaration,  that  a  purchased  slave  could  not  b< 
to  submit  even  to  the  circumcision  enjoined  by  the  1 

Gren.  xyii,  12 ;  and  in  yerse  13,  this  is  said  to  be  "  an  everlasting  coven; 
flesh."  Nor  is  it  surprising,  that  the  Mosaic  law  speaks  onlj  incideni 
circumcision  of  slaves  (Exod.  xii,  44),  since  it  presupposes  the  continoi 
obligation  imposed  upon  Abraham  and  his  posterity  "  for  all  times;"  an 
circumcision  of  Israelites  is  only  Incidentally  enforced  in  the  Mosai 
Levit  xii,  3.  According  to  the  Rabbins,  baptism  must  also  be  administ 
slave  at  his  circumcision.  The  purchased  female  slave  must  also  be  1 
the  beginning  of  her  service,  and  thus  she  was  brought  into  the  Bams 
relations  with  the  man-servant    Comp.  Jebamoth,  46,  Maimonides,  I 

XUl,  11. 

*  Bdba  Kamoj  88 ;  Sanhedrin,  86 ;  comp.  Maimonides  **  On  Murder," 

f  Baba  Kama,  88 ;  Sanhedrin,  68,  b. 

X  Chagiga,  41.    Nasir^  611.    Keriihoth,  1. 
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« 

case  of  his  refusal,  ,the  master  was  to  forbear  with  him  for  a 
year,  and  try  to  bring  him  to  a  better  mood  by  mild  persua- 
6)009.  If  his  e£Ebrts  were  unsnccessfnl,  he  mast  sell  him  again 
to  a  heathen.  If  the  slave,  however,  entered  into  service  on 
the  condition  that  circumcision  was  to  be  omitted,  the  mas- 
ter might  retain  him  for  ever  nncircumcised.^  A  slave  once 
delivered  from  heathendom  by  circumcision  could  not  be  sold 
igain  to  a  heathen  nor  into  foreign  lands,  because  he  might  in 
that  case  be  easily  enticed  back  into  heathenism.  If  the  mas- 
^  thus  sold  him,  he  could  under  certain  circumstances  be 
breed  to  buy  him  back  again ;  but  then  he  could  no  longer 
lold  him  in  his  service,  but  must  let  him  go  free.t 

The  testimony  of  a  slave  before  a  judicial  tribunal  was  in- 
valid. This  was  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  unfavorable 
opinion  generally  entertained  about  the  morality  of  slaves4 
The  Babbins,  however,  regard  this  exclusion  as  only  a  conse- 
quence of  the  position  in  the  Mosaic  and  Talmudic  laws,  that 
the  female  sex  could  not  testify  in  court ;  for  slaves  ought  not 
to  be  put  higher  than  females,  who  were  included  in  the  na- 
tional and  sacred  covenant.§ 

Neither  the  male  nor  female  slave  could  contract  a  religious 
and  civil  marriage.]  If  the  master  allowed  the  man-servant 
to  live  with  a  female  slave,  this  had  not  the  character  of  mar- 
nage  either  in  a  legal  or  in  a  religious  sense.  The  master  might 
therefore  allow  the  same  female  to  live  with  another  slave.^ 
lie  better  class  of  masters,  however,  never  did  this,  but  com- 
Diitted  her  solely  to  the  slave  to  whom  she  had  been  at  first 
ttsigned.** 

Children  bom  of  the  disreputable  connexion  of  a  freeman 
^th  a  female  slave  were  considered  as  slaves,  and  belonged 
^  the  owner  of  the  mother ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  children 
^^  from  the  connexion  of  a  man-servant  with  a  free  woman 


*  Mamoffi,  48,  b.  f  GUtiriy  43,  b.    Maimonides,  Abadim,  ym,  1. 

t  Moffi,  ii,  7.    Keihuboih,  11.    Pesachim,  91. 

S  .Baba  Kama^  88 :  oomp.  Maimonides,  **  On  Testimonj,"  ix.  4. 

I  «/e&amoA,  46,  a.    Kiduschirij  68.  ^  Maimonides,  Issure  &tdA,  zir,  19. 
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were  considered  as  ignoble,  but  yet  as  free  bom,  for  the  cUd 
in  such  cases  always  followed  the  condition  of  the  mother.* 

The  seduction  of  a  maidenf  betrothed  to  another  man,  and 
not  yet  redeemed,  was  punished,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
with  scourging,  but  not  with  death,  as  was  the  case  with  i 
betrothed  free  maiden.  The  seducer  must  also  atone  for  his 
sin  by  bringing  a  trespass  oflfering :  Leviticus  xix,  20-22. 

f.  Domestic  Condition  of  the  Slaves. 

§10. 
1.  The  Oeevpations  of  the  Slaves, 

The  occupations  of  the  slaves  varied  with  their  strength  and 
capacities,  and  with  the  necessities  of  their  owners.    The  men- 
servants  were  for  the  most  part  employed  in  field  work  and  the 
care  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  two  chief  occupations  of  the 
nation.    In  the  house,  they  did  the  drudgery, $  waited  on  the 
master  at  table,  dressed  and  undressed  him,  washed  and 
anointed  him.     When  the  master  went  to  the  bath,  a  slave 
usually  followed  him,  bearing  his  garments.    The  slaves  ordi- 
narily began  their  service  with  some  such  personal  attendance 
on  the  ma8ters.§    They  seem  to  have  been  less  employed  in 
handicraft,  as  such  work  was  held  by  the  Hebrews  in  high 
honor,  and  chiefly  done  by  freemen.    However,  the  Rabbins 
speak  of  slaves  employed  by  their  masters  in  industrial  pur- 
suits and  handicraft — as  overseers  of  the  public  baths,  barbers, 
bakers,  and  the  like.§ 

Apt  and  trustworthy  slaves  not  only  sometimes  had  the 
oversight  of  slaves,  and  were  stewards  of  the  house  (Genes. 

♦  Maimonides,  Ahad,  ix,  1-3;  Ismrt  biah,  xv,  3,  4.  The  principle  d^ 
Roman  law  was  similar :  Qui  nascitur  sine  Icgitimo  matrimonio^  matrem  aeqoitBf - 
comp.  Gains,  1,  82. 

f  On  the  different  interpretations  of  this  enactment,  see  the  Talmad,  £i^ 
11,  a. 

X  Comp.  Kiduschin,  22,  6. 

§  Comp.  MechiUha  on  Exodus  xxi,  2,  and  Sq>hra  on  Levit.  zzr,  89;  herei|< 
said,  that*  the  Hebrew  men-servants  must  not  be  emplojcd  in  such  labon^  ^^ 
belooged'to  the  proper  slaves. 
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,  i ;  zziT,  2.  2  Sam.  ix,  10),  but  8oem  also  to  have  had  the 
Blge  of  the  sons  of  the  house  (Proverbs,  xvii,  2). 
3i6  female  slaves,  who  were  under  the  special  control  of 
wife,  performed  the  same  scrrices  for  her  that  the  men- 
nnts  did  for  the  master.  *  Besides  this,  they  attended  to 
work  of  the  house  appropriate  to  females,  such  as  baking, 
king,  grinding,  washing,  spinning.''^  They  were  likewise 
}loyed  as  nurses,  and  to  take  care  of  the  children.f  The 
srest  labor  imposed  upon  them  was  the  grinding  of  the 
in  in  hand-mills  (Job  xxxi,  10.  Isaiah,  xlvii,  2;  comp. 
kIus  xi,  5.  Ecclesiast.  xii,  3).  The  humblest  position  was 
t  of  the  female  slaves  who  had  to  serve  the  men-servants 
Bam.  XXV,  41),  and  who  were  assigned  to  cohabit  with 
tn.  Outside  of  the  house  the  female  servants  seem  to  have 
Q  employed  only  in  the  harvest  to  bind  up  the  sheaves 
mp.  Euth,  ii,  8,  9,  23). 

§20. 

2.  TVeatment  of  the  Slaves. 

[he  provision  of  the  law,  that  men-servants  and  maid-ser- 
itB  should  have  a  day  of  rest  in  every  week,  in  which  they 
re  to  be  free  from  all  hard  labor,  would  of  itself  insure  them 
linst  excessive  exertions.  Tliat  law,  too,  which  demands 
;t  even  the  strength  of  beasts  be  spared,  and  forbids  plowing 
th  a  span  of  animals  of  unequal  strength  (the  ox  and  the 
I  Deut.  xxii),  contains  an  implicit  demand  that  there  should 
still  greater  consideration  in  the  case  of  the  labor  of  slaves, 
ty  above  all  things  else,  the  ever  living  memory  of  the  hard 
I  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  Egyptian  bondage,  from  which 
t  divine  compassion  delivered  them,  taking  vengeance  on 
lir  oppressors,  and  the  injunctions  to  spare  and  pity  all 
iDgers  and  helpless  ones,  contained  in  God's  law,  and  fre- 
sntly  recalled  in  connection  with  these  tribulations,  must 
76  had  a  most  important  influence  upon  their  own  treat- 
mt  of  those  they  held  in  bondage.    We  may  then  assume 

*  Oomptfe  lOahiui,  Kethuboth,  v,  5.  f  Miahiia,  KeOmboih,  t,  6. 
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with  certainty,  that  the  lot  of  slaves  among  the  Hebrews 
was  in  general  much  more  endurable  and  favorable  than  u 
any  other  people  of  ancient  times.  Some  expressions  made 
use  of  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (xxix,  19,  21),  and  in  Sirach 
(xxxiii,  25-29),  warning  against  a  too  tender  treatment  par- 
ticularly of  the  younger  slaves,  favor  the  supposition,  that 
there  was  often  bitter  experience  of  the  consequences  of  too 
great  mildness  and  indulgence.  'Disobedient  and  slothM 
slaves  were  indeed  sometimes  punished  by  flogging  or  sconrg- 
ing,  and  were  even  put  in  fetters  (Sirach  xxxiii,  29)  in  cases 
of  unusual  obstinacy;  but  the  strict  laws  above  adduced 
against  killing  or  grievously  injuring  a  slave,  would  naturally 
restrain  the  hand  of  a  hard  master  from  the  infliction  of  cruel 
punishments.  There  is  no  trace  among  the  Hebrews  of  those 
inhuman  p^nishments,  often  inflicted  by  the  Romans  for  slight 
transgressions.* 

This  mild  treatment  which  the  slaves  generally  experienced 
also  explains  the  fact,  that  no  instance  can  be  found  among 
the  Hebrews  of  an  insurrection  of  slaves,  though  this  was  of 
frequent  occurrence  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  Even 
the  case  of  a  slave  running  away  from  his  master  seems  to 
have  been  very  infrequent ;  at  least,  there  is  only  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  Bible,!  that  of  two  slaves 
of  the  wrathful  Shimei  (I  Kings,  ii,  39). 

While  the  general  treatment  of  the  slaves  was  thus  mild  and 
humane,  the  nobler  masters  were  here  preeminent.  Job,  in 
attestation  of  his  righteous  walk,  could  say,  that  he  did  not  de- 
spise the  cause  of  his  man-servant,  or  of  his  maid-servant,  and 
that  he  had  never  forgotten  that  the  slave  had  the  same  human 
worth  with  himself  (Job,  xxxi,  13-15).  The  rich  Boaz,  a  naan 
of  high  station,  comes  to  a  group  of  his  laboring  servants  with 
a  truly  paternal  friendliness,  and  greets  them  with  the  words, 
"The  Lord  be  with  you"  (Ruth,  ii,  4).  The  Talmud  reports 
several  times  of  men  in  high  station  in  later  periods,  that  they 
gave  their  slaves  of  every  dish  which  they  themselves  enjoyed, 

*  Comp.  Becker*8  Gallus,  i,  129  sq. 

f  In  the  Talmud  period  some  such  cases  are  noted ;  in  Gittin,  45. 
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and  had  them  served  with  food  before  they'  themselves  eat 
down  to  meat  ;*  that  they  spoke  th*e  same  words  of  consola- 
tion at  the  death  of  a  trne  servant  as  at  the  death  of  a  near 
relation  ;  tliat  they  addressed  their  aged  servants  in  honor  as 
"Father  N."  and  '*  Mother  N."t  A  Rabbi  of  note  even 
wished  to  introduce  it  as  a  general  custom,  at  the  burial  of  a 
virtuous  slave,  to  sing  in  public  the  customary  elegy — "  Alas ! 
the  good,  the  true  man,  useful  was  his  life  I":|: 

In  their  treatment,  too,  of  foreign  slaves,  the  duties  and 
claims  of  humanity  were  generally  regarded.  To  vilify  a  ser- 
vant before  his  master  was  reckoned  a  sin  worthy  of  a  curse, 
which  God  would  not  leave  unpunished  (Proverbs,  xxx,  10). 
He  who  was  mild  and  merciful  to  others  must  be  just  as  con- 
scientious in  this  respect  to  his  slave.§  As  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  ransom  a  freeman  who  was  a  prisoner,  the  same 
duty  held  in  respect  to  a  captive  slave.] 

Faithful  servants  not  unfrequently  received  their  freedom  as 
a  reward  of  their  fidelity,  especially  upon  the  death  of  the 
inaster ;  and  they  also  usually  had  a  portion  of  the  inheritance 
(Prov.  xvii,  2).  In  ancient  days,  in  case  there  were  no  male 
heirs,  in  order  to  keep  the  property  together,  the  highest  of  the 
slaves,  or  the  steward,  was  sometimes  adopted  in  the  place  of  a 
child,  and  made  the  general  heir  (Gen.  xv,  3),  or  married  to 
the  master's  daughter  (1  Chron.  ii,  34).  The  last  case,  too, 
probably  sometimes  occurred,  when  the  daughters  of  the  fami- 
ly could  not  obtain  in  marriage  any  free-born  men  ;  at  least,  a 
Jerusalem  proverb  in  relation  to  it  runs  thus  :  *'  Is  thy  daugh- 
ter fit  for  a  man,  release  thy  slave,  and  give  him  to  her  as  a 
husband."^  Female  slaves,  on  the  other  hand,  were  set  at  full 
liberty,  only  when  some  one  chose  them  to  wife ;  as  in  other 
cases  their  freedom  might  be  no  benefit,  only  leaving  them 
wholly  defenseless.  So  that  when  a  female  servant  was  to  be 
rewarded  for  her  faithfulness,  it  was  often  thought  more  fitting 
only  to  raise  her  above  her  lower  condition  and  give  her  light 
labors  in  the  household.** 

*  Kethvb  61,  and  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Bdba  Kama^  6. 

f  BerachoOi,  16,  b.  %  Berachoth^  16,  b.  §  Comp.  Giitin,  xii,  a. 

I  Comp.  QiUin,  3T,  b.  t  Pesachim,  113,  a.  •*  Giitin,  40,  a. 
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V         Art  X» 

g.  The  Manumission  of  the  Slaves. 

Besides  the  case  of  serious  injuries  inflicted  upon  thea 
by  the  master  (Exodus,  xxi,  26,  27),  the  Mosaic  law  has 
ordinance  about  the  manumission  of  slaves  from  foreign 
tions.  But  it  is  plain,  from  Leviticus  xix,  20,  that  it  snpp 
they  can  be  released  in  other  instances.  These  cases,  and 
form  of  manumission,  are  determined  by  the  Ilabbins  in 
following  manner : 

1.  Freedom  hy  paying  Ransom.  Since  the  slave 
such,  could  not  hold  property,  release  by  purchase 
practicable  only  when  a  third  person  paid  to  the  nu 
the  value  of  the  slave,  in  order  to  give  him  his  freec 
He  became  free  just  as  soon  as  the  master  accepted 
offered  sum,  without  need  of  any  written  document.* 

2.  By  a  Deed  of  Manumission^  when  the  master  in 
presence  of  witnesses  gave  it  to  tlie  slave  directly,  or 
it  given  by  a  third  person,  witnesses  subscribing  thei 
The  form  of  words  for  such  a  deed  might  be  varic 
e.  g.  '*  Thou  art  a  free  man  ;"  or,  "  Henceforth  thoa 
longest  to  thyself;"  or  any  words  of  the  like  import, 
which  the  master  clearly  renounced  his  claim  to  the  si 
retaining  no  right  over  him.f 

3.  By  Testament]  as  when  the  master  in  his  last 
declared  the  slave  to  be  free,  or  enjoined  his  release  n 
his  heir8.:|: 

4.  In  fine,  the  implied  Manumissio7i,%  As  soon  as 
master  gave  it  to  be  understood  in  any  way,  that  h< 
longer  regarded  the  slave  as  a  slave,  as  e.  g.  by  mal 
him  heir  of  his  whole  property  ;1|  or  by  giving  him  a  1 

*  IfaimoDides,  Abad.  y.  2. 

f  Moimonides,  Ahad,  y,  3 ;  vii,  I.  Somo  fuU  formulas  of  deeds  of  manuni 
from  later  times  are  coDtainod  iD  Kinsaih  hagdda^  on  Jore  dea,  cap.  267. 

^  MaimonideSj  loc.  ciL  vi,  4,  and  Sechija  umaUianOf  ix,  11. 

§  Like  the  Roman  manumissio  per  mensam ;  as  the  two  preceding  mode*  < 
spend  with  the  Roman  manumissio  per  epistolanij  and,  per  iestamentunu 

I  Miahna,  Peak,  iii,  8. 
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born  woman  to  wife ;  or  by  having  him  take  part  in  a  reli- 
gious act  with  ten  free  Hebrews ;  or  by  letting  him  perform 
any  act  which  only  a  free  Hebrew  conld  perform.*  In 
all  these  cases  the  slave  at  once  obtained  his  freedom ;  but 
in  order  to  give  it  fall  validity,  a  deed  of  manumission  was 
also  required,  which  the  master  could  be  forced  to  exe- 

cute-t 
The  master  among  the  Hebrews  had  no  remaining  rights,  as 

pitron,  over  the  released  slaves,  as  had  the  Eomans  and 

Greeks ;  still  less  could  he  bring  them  back  into  slavery,  if  he 

rq)ented  of  their  manumission4    After  freedom  had  been  ob- 

tiined,  the  slave  in  open  day  before  three  Hebrews  must  re- 

(stive  the  baptism  which  Judaism  enjoined  at  the  reception  of 

proBelytes,§  and  he  was  then  looked  upon  as  having  in  all  re- 

ipects  a  full  part  in  the  national  and  religious  covenant  of  the 

people  oflsi^LI 

§22. 

Influence  of  the  Mosaio  Legislaiion  upon  the  Condition  of 
Slaves  in  the  Neighboring  Nations, 

The  example  of  the  mild  treatment  of  slaves  among  the  He- 
brews would  of  itself  have  an  ennobling  influence  upon  the 
condition  of  slavery  in  the  neighboring  nations ;  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  find  that  their  lot  among  these  people  was 
Bot  as  sad,  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  Greek  and  Soman  civil- 
iation.  But  one  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  given  for  the  benefit  of 
daves  held  in  foreign  nations,  must  have  been  of  special  effi- 
ttcyin  this  direction.  According  to  Deuteronomy  xxiii,  16, 
H,  a  slave  that  had  run  away  from  his  master,  and  taken 
'efege  in  the  land  of  Israel,  could  not  under  any  circumstances 
be  given  up,  nor  yet  be  held  in  bondage.  And  what  was 
niore  than  this,  he  could  freely  elect  his  place  of  abode,  wher- 
ever he  pleased,  and  had  claim  to  all  the  civil  rights,  which 
the  law  granted  to  strangers  that  were  free  born.    If  the  slaves 

*  Gitlin,  fol.  39,  40.  f  Maimonides,  Ahad,  viii.  17. 

\  HaimoDideB,  Ahad.  viil  17.  §  Jebartwth,  fol.  47 ;  Issure  biah,  xiii,  12. 

I  Maimooidefl^  lasure  hiah,  xii,  17. 
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of  neighboring  people  could  in  this  way  safely  escape  from 
harsh  treatment,  and  even  from  bondage,  their  masters  would 
naturally  be  solicitous  to  attach  them  to  themselves  by  mild- 
ness and  kindness,  so  that  they  might  not  be  tempted  to  seek  ^ 
their  freedom  and  their  human  rights  in  a  land,  where  these 
blessings  were  ensured  by  a  holy  law. 


Abt.  n.— POWELL  ON  THE  EVTOENCES. 

B7  Daniel  B.  GtOODWIN,  D.D.,  Provost  of  the  IJniyersitj  of  Penmylvanu. 

On  the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.    By  Badev 
Powell,  M.  A.,  in  ^^ Essays  and  Beviews^^^  pp.  106-163. 

The  volume  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews"  has  produced  in 
England  an  unusual  sensation  ;  not  because  of  its  originality, 
for  it  consists  chiefly  of  a  re-hash  of  exploded  German  ne- 
ology ;  nor  because  of  any  marked  ability  in  reasoning  or 
beauty  of  style  by  which  it  is  characterized,  for  its  argument 
is  generally  feeble,  and  it  is  strikingly  verbose  and  circnitons 
in  expression  ;  but  simply  because  of  the  reckless  audacity  of 
its  writers.  It  has  attained  a  "bad  eminence."  All  its  writen 
may  not  indeed  be  equally  chargeable  with  antichristian  ten- 
dencies, but,  under  the  circumstances,  each  is  in  a  large  degree 
responsible  for  the  faults  of  all  the  others.  "We  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  strictures  upon  the  whole  volume, — as  that  htf 
already  been  done  in  our  last  number, — but  to  confine  onr 
animadversions  to  the  particular  Essay  we  have  specified 
above.  Our  object  is  to  present  such  a  discussion  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  of  the  present  state  of  the  argu- 
ment, as  is  prompted  by  this  Essay  of  Mr.  Baden  Powell. 

In  stating  this  occasion  of  our  present  writing,  we  do  not  mean 
that  we  had  not  before  meditated  earnestly  on  the  points  of 
difficulty  involved  in  this  discussion,  nor  that  we  had  not  al- 
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ready  noticed  with  pain  a  growing  tendency  of  thought  in  the 
direction  taken  by  Mr.  Powell  and  his  compeers ;  bnt  we  had 
not  expected  to  see  that  tendency  carried  boldly  ont  to  its  ulti- 
mate skeptical  and  infidel  results — we  use  these  words  in  no 
spirit  of  denunciation,  bnt  calmly,  considerately,  sorrowfully — 
bj  men  professing  to  be  Christians,  and  retaining  their  position 
and  emoluments  in  the  Christian  Church.     It  is  true  the  ten- 
dency referred  to,  the  tendency  to  disparage  the  use  of  the  Ex- 
ternal Evidences  of  Religion,  has  had  some  show  of  excuse  as  a 
natural  protest  and  healthy  reaction  against  the  too  prevalent 
opposite  tendency  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  value, 
and  an  abusive  application  of  them  as  a  theme  of  early  and 
popular  instruction.    The  External  Evidences  cannot  be  safely 
made  to  exclude  or  supersede  all  other  Evidences.    "  Treatises 
on  the  External  Evidences  simplified  for  the  use  of  children"* 
are  among  the  surest  means  of  educating  a  generation  of 
skeptics  and  infidels.    In  the  protest  against  such  extrava- 
gances we  heartily  sympathize.     But  when  this  protest  is  car- 
ried so  far  as  altogether  to  deny  the  truth  and  validity  of  the 
External  Evidences  of  Religion, — and  that  professedly  in  the 
interest  of  religion  itself,  —  we  are  startled,  we  demur,  we 
resist,  we  feel  compelled  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  gap,  in 
defence  of  divine  Revelation  and  its  profiored  credentials. 

We  know  that  it  has  often  been  objected  to  writers  on  the 
Evidences, — and  the  objection  has  been  repeated  and  urged 
l>j  Mr.  Powell,  that  they  handle  the  subject  as  professed  advo- 
cates, and  not  as  judges ;  with  the  adroitness,  tact,  and  craft  of 
the  special  pleader,  and  not  with  the  impartiality  of  feeling 
^nd  openness  of  mind  which  characterize  the  genuine  seeker 
^fter  truth.  That  these  writers  have  performed  the  part  of  ad- 
vocates rather  than  judges,  in  this  sense,  viz.,  that  they  have 
bought  arguments  and  evidence  to  establish  an  assumed  con- 
clusion, instead  of  speculating  as  to  what  conclusion  should  be 
drawn  from  given  premises, — may  be  freely  admitted.  They 
^re  not  investigating;  they  are  proving.  But  if  for  this  they 
^re  to  be  condemned  as  untrustworthy,  Euclid  must  be 
brought  under  the  same  condemnation ;  for  this  is  precisely 

'  the  process  pursued  by  him  ;  his  conclusions  were  given  ;  liis. 

29 
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business  was  to  seek  media  of  proof;  he  first  proposes  his 
theorem,  and  then  gives  its  demonstration.  That  these  writers 
have  been  advocates  in  another  sense,  in  which  Euclid  proba- 
bly was  not, — that  they  have  stood  forth  as  defenders  and 
apologists,  that  they  have  reasoned  against  an  opponent  aDd 
aimed  to  repel  an  assailant, — is  also  true.  But  this  certainly 
does  not  invalidate  their  arguments,  nor  even  of  itself  discre- 
dit them.  They  may  have  been  zealous,  for  their  cause  was 
weighty.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  they  have  been  intem- 
perate in  their  zeal,  or  that  they  have  been  unfair,  or  disingen- 
uous, or  trickish  in  their  argument.  It  is  true  that  such  is  too 
often  the  cas6  with  advocates;  and  hence  the  odiousnesof 
this  charge.  Surely  it  is  not  fair  to  indulge  thus  sweepingly 
in  an  invidious  allegation,  without  specifying  and  establishing 
a  single  instance  of  perversion,  or  concealment,  or  exaggcn- 
tion,  to  support  it.  Mr.  Powell  has  not  specified  and  esta- 
blished such  an  instance.  And  even  if  not  only  one  such  in- 
stance, but  many  such  instances,  had  been  established,  hot 
little  would  have  been  accomplished  against  the  argument  of 
these  writers  ;  unless  it  had  been  also  fairly  and  openly  shown,* 
and  not  merely  covertly  insinuated,  that  these  instances  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  vitiate  and  invalidate  their  whole 
course  of  reasoning. 

Meantime  Mr.  Baden  Powell  and  his  associates  have  little 
claim  to  assume  the  air  and  authority  of  impartial  judges  in 
this  controversy.  They  are  really  and  thoroughly  partisan^- 
They  plausibly  present  themselves  as  mediators  only  becaieo 
they  are  more  cool  and  adroit,  less  violent,  intemperate  and 
reckless,  than  the  extreme  men  on  the  same  side.  That  they 
assail  and  impugn,  or,  at  least,  would  undermine,  what  has 
generally  been  designated  as  Christianity,  as  revealed  religion, 
must  be  manifest  to  any  intelligent  reader.  And  that  they 
should  then  quietly  assume  the  credit  of  impartial  judges,  and 
coolly  set  down  their  Christian  opponents  as  **  advocates  and 
special-pleaders,"  may  bo  regarded  not  only  as  itself  one  of 
the  highest  strokes  of  the  art  of  special-pleading,  but  as  a  most 
remarkable  trait  of  downright  effrontery.  There  are  eome 
cases  when  a  good  man  can  hardly  help  being  an  advooate,-*' 
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lien  fandamental  truth,  when  tho  principles  of  morality, 
len  his  God  or  his  country's  rights  are  attacked.  Ib  a  man's 
Bailment  to  be  discredited  unless  he  is  perfectly  indifferent 
lether  there  be  <Hr  be  not  any  distinction  between  truth 
d  falsehood,  or  between  right  and  wrong,  perfectly  in- 
Karent  whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  God,  whether  his*  coun- 
r's  cause  is  just  or  unjust  ?  At  least  it  must  be  admitted  to 
as  creditable  to  a  man's  head  and  heart,  and  to  detract  as 
Qe  from  the  weight  of  his  argument,  to  be  an  advocate  for 
9  just,  the  good,  the  true,  for  that  which  is  holy,  Christian, 
rine,  as  to  be  their  open  or  secret  assailant  When  the  really 
ipartial  and  adequately  intelligent  judge  of  such  a  controversy 
n  be  found,  let  him  ascend  his  tribunal,  hold  aloft  his  scales, 
d  pronounce  his  sentence.  But  for  our  part  wo'cannot  con- 
ire  that  Qod  himself, — ^if  there  be  a  God  with  moral  attri- 
ites, — ^that  even  He  who  is  the  infinite  fountain  and  omni- 
ent  judge  of  all  truth,  should  regard  the  opposite  sides  of 
oh  questions  with  perfect  indifference.  And  if  Gk>d  should 
real  his  judgment  in  such  a  case  to  the  human  mind,  toge- 
ar  with  an  intelligible  reason  for  it,  would  that  judgment 
d  that  reason  be  justly  subject  to  the  disparagement  of  one- 
led  advocacy  and  disingenuous  special-pleading  ? 
Many  writers  of  late  years,  who  have,  for  some  reason  or 
ler,  retained  a  fancy  for  the  name  of  Christian,  while 
rusting  Christianity  under  the  fifth  rib,  have  been  accus- 
ned  to  complain  of  the  bigoted  denunciations  of  those  who 
gmatize  the  assailants  of  the  received  Christianity  as  infidels. 
r«  Powell,  from  a  very  natural  sympathy  and  presentiment, 
lews  this  complaint  He  especially  reproves  the  writers  on 
i  Evidences  for  their  denunciatory  spirit  We  think  the 
BTge  is  unfounded.  Meantime,  with  the  delightful  self- 
mplacency  that  characterizes  his  school,  he  talks  largely  of 
lie  more  enlightened  notions  of  the  better  informed  class," 
^  highly  cultivated  minds  and  duly  advanced  intellects," — 
ietly  consigning  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  the  Evi- 
nces of  Christianity  to  the  class  of  the  uninstructed  vulgar, 
well-meaning  but  weak  and  bigoted  zealots.  Mr.  Powell 
i  his  associates  might  as  well  consider  that  if  <me  who  at- 
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tacks  Christianity  does  not  like  to  be  called  an  infidel,  those 
who  defend  it  may  not  like  to  be  called  fools.    Under  certain 
.circumstances,  it  may  be  as  great  a  breach  of  charity  and 
good  breeding  to  say  "  thou  fool,"  as  to  say  "  thou  infidel." 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  how  certain  men  appropriate  to 
theniselves  all  science,  knowledge,  and  intelligence,  all  breadth 
and  depth  of  view,  all  impartiality  and  love  of  truth.  Accor- 
ding to  Mr.  Powell  no  man  who  believes  with  all  his  soul,  and 
earnestly  sets  forth  and  urges  the  reasons  of  his  belief^  can 
possibly  be  a  lover  of  the  truth ;  he  only  is  a  lover  of  the 
truth  who  rejects  it,  who  doubts  and  denies  and  disparages, 
who  professes  always  to  seek  the  truth,  but  refuses  ever  to  see 
or  recognize  or  embrace  or  defend  it. 

Mr.  Powell  renews  the  stale  attempt  to  bring  discredit  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  positive,  external,  divine  revela- 
tion, by  alleging  discrepancies  between  their  declarations  and 
the  discoveries  of  modern  science.  He  professes  indeed  to 
save  Christianity  by  declaring  that,  '^  as  a  real  religion,  it  most 
be  viewed  apart  from  connection  with  physical  things."  He 
then  proceeds  to  say  : 

"  The  first  dissociation  of  the  spiritual  from  the  physical  was  rendmd 
necessary  by  the  palpable  contradictions  disclosed  by  astronomical  dis* 
covery  with  the  letter  of  Scripture.  Another  still  wider  and  more  mtteriil 
Btep  has  been  affected  by  the  discoveries  of  geology.  More  recently,  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race  and  the  deyelopment  of  species,  and  the  rejeC' 
tion  of  the  idea  of  "  Creation,"  have  caused  new  advances  in  the  siid« 
direction."  "  In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  direct  discrepancy  between  wW 
had  been  taken  for  revealed  truth  and  certain  undeniable  existing  mooo- 
ments  to  the  contrary." 

To  establish  these  points  he  perverts  the  authority  of  Owen 
and  Faraday,  relies  on  Lamarck  and  the  "  Vestiges,"  and  can- 
onizes Darwin. 

Now  we  boldly  challenge  any  man  to  show  a  discrepancj 
between  the  Scriptures  and  astronomy  or  any  ascertained 
facts  in  geology  or  any  other  science.  It  is  passing  strangCj 
after  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  that  an  intelligent 
man  should  coolly  repeat  these  oft-refuted  charges  as  if  thej 
were  incontrovertible  and  admitted  facts.    Shall  we  aacribe  it 
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to  ignorance  or  prejudice,  or  narrow-mindedness,  or  bigotry? 
or  does  it  proceed  from  a  pure  love  of  the  truth?    The  Scrip- 
tores  do  not  profess  to  teach  science  or  deal  in  scientific  for- 
mulas.   They  state  and  describe  phenomena  in  the  received 
dioms  of  the  language  of  the  times,  in  the  common  speech  of 
(ommon  men ;  and  thus  they  state  and  describe  them  truth- 
oily.    And  if  the  point  is  made  of  the  discrepancy  between 
eience  and  the  "  letter  of  Scripture,"  we  answer  that,  if,  for 
sample,   there   is   a   discrepancy  between    the   science  of 
atronomy  and  the  "letter  of   Scripture,"  there  is  also  a 
liscrepancy    between    the    science  of   astronomy    and    the 
etter  of  astronomy  itself;  for  the  astronomer  still  talks  of 
he   sun's   rising  and  setting,    and   declming  towards    one 
md  the  other  side  of  the  equator.     As  to  Lamarck  and 
he  "  Vestiges,"  the  admitted  discrepancies  between  them 
uid  the  almost  unanimous  opinions  of  "  the  first  physiologists 
9f  the  day,"  are  quite  as  great  as  any  discrepancies  between 
them  and  the  dicta  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    The  premature 
apotheosis  of  Darwin  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  this  school 
of  writers.    They  seem   to  have  a  natural  affinity  for  any 
theory  that  apparently  contradicts  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be- 
lieve it  for  this  very  reason,  accepting  this  fact  instead  of  all 
other  tests  and  evidences  of  its  truth.     But  whatever  may  be 
the  couree  or  result  of  future  investigations, — and  at  all  events, 
Mr.  Powell  has  no  right  to  anticipate  and  assume  any  particu- 
lar result  before  it  is  ascertained, — so  much  is  clear,  the  crude, 
^iqointed,  narrow-based,  extravagant  speculations  and  sugges- 
tions of  Darwin  are  not  yet  to  be  reasoned  from  as  the  estab- 
lished discoveries  of  modern  science,  before  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  must  stand  corrected. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  the  marvellous  self-delu- 
sion— it  may  not  be  called  hypocrisy — of  Mr.  Powell,  in 
claiming  not  only  to  be  acting  the  part  of  an  impartial  arbi- 
ter in  this  controversy,  but  to  be  writing  throughout  in  no 
controversial  but  in  a  purely  contemplative  and  theoretic 
spirit  He  even  intimates  that  he  accepts  Christianity  ex  am* 
»»o,  and  only  objects  to  certain  untenable  evidences.  And  in 
eonnexion  he  falls  into  what  is  to  our  understanding  the 
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most  egregious  confusion.    He  talks  of  "  grounds  of  belief" 
other  than  evidence,  to  be  understood  without  any  exercise  of 
intellect,  and  judged  of  by  some  other  faculty  than  rational 
judgment; — oi proof s  addressed  to  the  internal  sense,  in  dis- 
tinction from  evidence  addressed  to  the  understanding  or  rea- 
son ;  of  discussion  conducted  without  evidence  or  argument 
or  appeal  to  the  intellect,  but  solely  upon  the  ground  of  "  spi- 
ritual impression  and  religious  feeling ;"  while  yet  he  declares 
that  the  belief  which  rests  on  such  grounds  may  be  fairiy 
charged  with  being  *'  dictated  by  other  considerations  than  the 
love  of  truth. "    The  upshot  of  all  which  seems  to  ns  to  be 
about  this;   Christianity  may  be  believed  for  anything  Mr. 
Powell  has  to  say  to  the  contrary,  provided  it  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  intelligible   evidence  for  it,  no  rational  groood 
whatever  for  believing  it.    But  what  kind  of  belief  that  is 
which  rests  on  no  evidence,  and  involves  no  intelligent  act,  it 
surpasses  our  metaphysics  to  comprehend.  And  we  are  curious 
to  know  what  sort  of  Christianity  that  is,  what  those  dogmas 
and  doctrines  are,  which  are  thus  believed  without  evidence. 
Without  evidence^  we  say,  because  it  cannot  consistently  be 
contended  that  they  are  setf-evident^  the  apprehension  of  self- 
evidence  itself  being  an  act  of  the  reason,  an  intelligent  act 
Do  Mr.  Powell  and  his  school  mean,  by  Christianity,  certain 
moral  precepts  and  spiritual  truths  accepted  because  theyagree 
with  their  moral  sense  and  spiritual  impressions  ?    To  believe 
that  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  and  *'  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,''  are  good  precepts,  and  that  men  are  sinftl, 
needing  forgiveness  and  spiritual  renovation,  not   because 
these  things  are  taught  on  external  divine  authority  but  sim- 
ply because  they  commend  themselves  to  (heir  moral  sense 
and  spiritual  impressions, — ^is  this  what  they  call  believing 
Christianity  ?    But,  let  us  ask,  do  they  believe  that  Jesns  of 
Nazareth  was  the  Christ — the  Son  of  the  living  God  J  If 
they  do  not  believe  this,  can  they  be  Christians  ?    If  they  do 
believe  this,  can  they  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles !    Do 
they  believe  in  the  Christianity  of  St  John,  who  testifies  of 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  and  handled  of  the  word  of  life, 
and  declares  that  whosoever  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
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2ome  in  the  flesh  is  anti-Christ  ?  How  can  they  believe  in 
oeh  Christianity,  and  yet  insist  upon  an  entire  severance  of 
lie  spiritual  from  the  external  and  physical  ?  Do  they  believe 
n  the  Christianity  of  St.  Paul  who  asserts  that  Jesus  Christ 
ras  made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  but  de- 
lated to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  according  to  the 
pirit  of  holiness  ?  Mr.  Powell  is  constrained  to  admit  that 
t  Paul  reasons,  but  denies  that  he  reasons  logicaUy-f  which 
I  fiict  is  as  much  as  saying  that  he  does  not  reason  at  all ;  for 
;  cannot  be  meant  merely  to  say  that  he  does  not  reason  in 
igical  or  syllogistic  form ;  nobody  of  common  sense  reasons 
1  that  form  for  ordinary  purposes ;  Mr.  Powell  himself  does 
ot  He  must  mean  either  that  St  Paul  assumes  false  pre- 
lises  or  reasons  inconclusively, — which  is  really  no  reasoning 
tall,  but  only  a  semblance  of  it  He  seems  to  assume,  how- 
ver,  that  St  Paul's  reasoning  might  be  valid  and  conclusive 
(B  addressed  to  one  party,  to  the  Jews,  for  example ;  and  incon- 
slosive  and  nugatory  for  another  party, — for  our  enlightened 
ind  philosophical  age. 

*  This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  leading  points  in  the  effort  to 
disparage  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  It  consists  in  sophis- 
tieally  urging  the  essentially  objective  character  of  any  evi- 
dmtial  argument.  The  evidence,  it  is  said,  must  depend  for 
its  force  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  party  addressed. 

^  The  scope  and  character  of  the  yarlous  discussions  raised  on  *•  the  eYi< 
faioes  of  religion '  have  varied  much  in  different  ages ;  following,  of  course, 
Mh  the  view  adopted  of  Reyelation  itself  the  nature  of  the  objections 
vilich  for  the  time  seemed  most  prominent,  or  most  necessary  to  be 
^Oi&bated,  and  stamped  with  the  peculiar  intellectual  character  and  reason- 
^  tone  of  the  age  to  which  they  belonged." 

^'AU  moral  eyidences  must  essentially  haye  respect  to  the  parties  to  bo 
^Qimnced.  *  Signs '  might  be  adapted  peculiarly  to  the  state  of  moral  or 
Utellectual  progress  of  one  age,  or  one  class  of  persons,  and  not  be  suited 
^  that  of  others.  .  .  .  And  it  is  to  the  entire  difference  in  the  ideas,  pre- 
(OBMssions,  modes,  and  grounds  of  belief  in  those  times,  that  we  may  trace 
•b  reason  why  miraclcs^  which  would  be  incredible  noWy  were  not  so  in 
the  age  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  stated  to  haye  oc- 
wrred."'* 

^  Tlie  caution  of  this  eipreasion  is  remarkable,^"  in  which  ihey  an  tiakd  to 
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"  The  force  and  function  of  all  moral  eyidence  is  nullified  and  destroyed, 
if  we  seek  to  apply  that  hind  of  argument  which  does  not  find  a  respoDse 
in  the  previous  views  or  impressions  of  the  individual  addressed.  All  eri- 
dential  reasoning  is  essentially  an  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  mind  and 
thought  of  the  parties  addressed,  or  it  fails  of  its  object  An  evidentiil 
appeal,  which  in  a  long-past  age  was  convincing  as  made  to  the  stite  of 
knowledge  of  that  age,  might  have  not  only  no  effect,  but  even  an  injurioiu 
tendency,  if  urged  in  the  present,  and  referring  to  what  is  at  variance  with 
existing  scientific  conceptions ;  just  as  the  arguments  of  the  present  age 
would  have  been  unintelligible  to  a  former/' 

Thus  we  are  referred  to  the  different  style  in  which  the  "  Evi- 
dences" have  been  treated  by  the  early  Christian  apologists,  by 
the  Mediseval  Church,  by  Romanists,  by  early  and  later  Pro- 
testantism ;  and,  in  later  times,  to  the  diversity  of  the  form  and 
tone  of  argumentation  in  Jackson  and  Stillingfleet,  in  Clarke 
and  Grotius,  in  Leslie,  Lardner,  and  Paley.    We  are  told  of 
the  Irving  miracles  as  parallel  with  the  Christian,  and  yet  so 
difficult  of  credence  in  these  modern  times ;  of  the  Persians,  to 
whose  credulity  miracles  were  so  cheap  that  they  proved  no- 
thing ;  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  who  easily  admitted  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  but  ascribed  them  to  magic  ;  of  the  Tractariaos,  \vho 
hold  that  it  is  the  essence  of  Christian  faith  to  be  without  any 
evidence  at  all ;  and  of  Coleridge,  who  expressed  his  strong 
impatience  at  the  too  great  and  constant  stress  which  seemed 
to  him  to  be  laid  upon  the  external  evidences. 

All  this  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort  is  alleged  with  the 
apparent  design  of  invalidating  the  argument  from  the  Christian 
evidences.  But  is  this  its  fair  logical  effect  ?  Will  it  not  prove 
^  too  much  ?  Has  there  been  at  different  periods  any  greater  di- 
versity of  views  and  treatment  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the 
"  evidences,"  than  in  relation  to  moral  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects generally  ?  And  has  all  moral  and  philosophical  troth, 
therefore,  only  a  subjective  validity  ?  Are  we  to  infer  that 
there  is  no  real,  objective  distinction  between  truth  and  false- 
hood ?  That  all  truth  is  a  mere  temporary,  transient  seeming! 
That  what  is  true  to*day  may  be  false  to-morrow  f  That  what 
was  true  at  the  Christian  era  has  grown  false  since?  That 
what  was  a  good,  sound  logical  proof  then,  is  no  proof  at  all 
now  f    If  truth  is  constituted  and  determined  by  the  opinion 
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dgment  of  each  individual,  how  can  Mr.  Powell  charge 
Ij  whatever  with  error  f  What  does  he  mean  by  his 
d  *'  love  of  the  trnth  "  ?  What  is  a  man  seeking  when 
C8  the  truth  ?  Why  should  a  man  change  his  opinion  ? 
\t  intent  does  Mr.  Powell  conduct  an  argument  f  Does 
an  that,  in  an  argument,  a  man  need  not  consider  the 
Df  what  he  alleges,  but  only  its  availability  with  the 
iddressed  ?  So  it  seems.  We  confess  ourselves  shocked 
I  looseness  of  moral  principle.  We  no  longer  wonder 
en  with  such  notions  should  take  latitudinarian  views  of 
ligations  involved  in  subscription  to  the  Articles  of  the 
bi  of  England. 

re  are  really  two  questions  in  the  case,  by  confounding 
>mmingling  which  Mr.  Powell  has  juggled  himself,  and 
^ted  to  juggle  his  readers,  into  what  seems  to  us  grave 
ingerous  error.  The  first  question  is,  '^  Were  the  alleged 
an  miracles  actually  wrought,  and  were  they  really 
es  f  If  they  were  not,  no  honest  man  can  justify  their 
\  been  used — at  least  with  a  kno\7ledge  of  their  false- 
-as  proofs  and  evidences ;  however  available  they  might 
that  purpose  in  the  primitive  times.  ^  ihey  were  actual' 
ught,  the  second  question  is,  "Are  they  then  valid  proofs 
istianity  ?'^  If  the  alleged  miracles  are  admitted  as  such, 
dtate  not  to  say  that  they  are  valid  evidence,  and  will  be 
evidence  to  the  end  of  time,  Mohammedans  and  Jewish 
i  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In  confirmation  of 
sertion  we  appeal  to  common  sense,  to  the  universal  un- 
ticated  judgment  of  mankind.  We  might  appeal  to  Mr. 
1  himself,  to  say  whether,  provided  the  truth  of  the  mira- 
honestly  and  fully  admitted,  they  are  not  valid  evidence  ? 
U  admission^  is  there  any  thing  in  "  the  scientific  con- 
as"  or  "  advancement  of  intellect "  of  the  present  day  to 
t  from  that  validity  ?  If  the  alleged  miracles  were 
le  miracles,  then  they  were  never  a  good  argument ;  if 
rere  true,  they  are  always  a  good  argument.  There  is 
btedly  a  subjective  side  to  an  evidential  argument;  and 
I  man  will  not  leave  it  out  of  account  in  his  reasoning, 
g  true  arguments  he  will  select  for  use  those  which  will 
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have  most  weight  with  the  party  addressed;  but  if  he  is  an 
honest  man,  he  will  never  employ  those  which  are  false,  how- 
ever effective  they  might  be.    And  in  regard  to  the  evidence 
from  the  Christian  miracles,  we  freely  admit  that  men  may  be 
so  imbruted  in  savage  degradation,  or  so  prejudiced  by  super- 
stition, or  so  materialized  by  exclusive  converse  with  the  nato- 
ral  sciences  and  the  laws  of  physical  causation,  or  so  spiritual- 
ized by  transcendental  speculation,  that  this  evidence  may 
have  little  force  upon  their  minds.     And  though  this  is  their 
fault  and  not  the  fault  of  the  evidence,  though  in  denying  the 
force  of  the  evidence  they  judge  wrong  and  "greatly  err," 
still  it  would  of  course  be  of  comparatively  little  use  to  urge 
such  evidence  with  them  in  an  argument.    We  say,  tJiey  err; 
it  may  be  thought  presumption  in  us  to  say  so ;  but  we  do  not 
know  that  it  is  any  more  presumption  in  us  to  say  that  thej 
err,  than  in  them  to  say  that  the  apostles  and  early  Christians 
erred  in  ^AetV  judgment.     One  or  the  other  party  must  bead- 
judged  in  error,  unless  we  adopt  Mr.  Powell's  subjective  theorj 
in  its  grossest  form,  and  hold  that  two  contradictory  judgments 
may  both  be  true.    But  after  all,  it  is  clear  Mr.  Powell  does 
not  really  hold  this  view,  for  he  manifestly  thinks  that  the 
judgment  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  ''scientific  concep- 
tions "  and  "  advanced  intellect "  of  these  modem  times  is  rig}ii 
and  true^  rather  than  the  judgment  of  earlier  and  less  enUght- 
ened  ages.    He  clearly  implies  that  the  apostles  and  primitive 
Christians  were  in  error,  so  far  as  they  believed  in  miracles. 
Their  judgment  after  all  did  not  make  the  argument  from 
miracles  good.    It  convinced  them,  only  because  they  knew 
no  better.     But  we  have  changed  all  that,  by  the  help  of  ©o* 
dern  illumination  and  German  metaphysics. 

The  grand  assumption  which  underlies  this  whole  argunoent 
against  the  evidences  of  Christianity  is,  the  absolute  inooncei^ 
cMeness  and  iinpossihUity  of  miracles.  This  is  the  discovery 
of  modern  science  which  requires  the  argument  from  those 
evidences  to  be  abandoned  or  remodelled.  Following  the  lead 
of  some  of  the  physical  philosophers,  and  of  Strauss,  Banr,  and 
others  among  the  German  theologians,  Mr.  Powell  adopts  this 
{gumption.    It  is  implied  as  the  real  substratum  of  difficol? 
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liot^hoQt  his  whole  discussion.  It  is  often  betrayed.  It  is 
mtsionallj  quite  distinctly  avowed.  When  the  defender  of 
lie  credibility  of  miracles  appeals  to  the  ignorance  of  the  dog- 
oitic  objector,  he  replies : 

^Sodi  are  tlie  argmnent}  of  those  who  have  fiuled  to  grasp  the  positiTe 
faitifle  idea  of  the  power  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  or  the  order  of  nature. 
^  boundaries  of  nature  exist  only  where  our  present  knowledge  places 
SB :  the  discoveries  of  to-morrow  will  alter  and  enlarge  thenu  The  inevi- 
ble  progress  of  research  must,  within  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  unravel 
.  fliat  seems  most  marvellous;  and  what  is  at  present  least  understood 
1  become  as  &miliarly  known  to  the  science  of  the  fiiture,  as  those  pdnts 
lidi  a  few  centuries  ago  were  involved  in  equal  obscurity,  but  are  now 
■Poagfalj  understood." 

Barely  the  belief  in  the  omnipotence  and  ultimate  omni- 
ience  of  science  was  never  more  confidently  announced, 
tat  he  proceeds : 

"The  enlarged  critical  and  inductive  study  of  the  natural  world  cannot 
■i  tend  powerfully  to  evince  the  inconceivableness  of  imagined  interrup- 
MB  (^natural  order  or  supposed  suspensions  of  the  laws  of  matter,  and  of 
btt  vast  series  of  dependent  causation  which  constitutes  the  legitimate  field 
ir&e  investigation  of  science,  whose  constancy  is  the  sole  warrant  for  its 
noralizations,  while  it  forms  the  substantial  basis  for  the  grand  conclusions 
f  natural  theology.*'* 

**In  an  age  of  physical  research  like  the  present,  all  highly  cultivated 
kinds  and  duly  advanced  intellects  have  imbibed,  more  or  less,  the  lessons 
'  the  inductive  philosophy,  and  have,  at  least  in  some  measure,  learned  to 
ipnciate  the  grand  foundation  conception  of  universal  law ;  to  recognize 
B  impossibility  even  of  any  two  material  atoms  subsisting  together  with- 
it  a  determinate  relation ;  of  any  action  of  the  one  on  the  other,  whether 
equilibrium  or  of  motion,  without  reference  to  a  physical  cause ;  of  any 
edification  whatsoever  in  the  existing  condition  of  material  agents,  unless 
rough  the  invariable  operation  of  a  series  of  eternally  impressed  conse- 
isnoes,  following  in  some  necessary  chain  of  orderly  connexion,  however 
perfectly  known  to  us.    So  clear  and  indisputable,  indeed,  has  this  great 

»  II  Ss  carious  to  observe  that  Mr.  Powell,  for  the  sake  of  decryixig  the  evidences 
Christiaiiity,  is  here  for  the  moment  willing  even  to  admit  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
nft  Ibr  Natural  Theology.  Yet  he  elsewhere  adopts  Darwin's  theory  of  Spedee^ 
I  predicts  that  it  will  produce  an  entire  revolution  in  the  scientific  world.  But 
nrin's  theory,  excluding  the  idea  of  definite  design  fiom  all  the  works  of  nature, 
sola  the  whole  argument  of  Natural  Theology  at  a  stroke,  and  one  can  hardly 
npose  that  Ifr.  Poweli  could  fiOl  to  be  aware  of  that  (hot 
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truth  become,  so  deeply  seated  has  it  been  now  admitted  to  be  in  the  egseD* 
tial  nature  of  sensible  things  and  of  the  external  world,  that  not  only  do  ill 
philosophical  inquirers  adopt  it  as  a  primary  principle  and  guiding  maxim  in 
all  their  researches,  but,  what  is  most  worthy  of  remark,  minds  of  a  ks 
comprehensive  capacity,  accustomed  to  reason  on  topics  of  another  cha* 
racter,  and  on  more  contracted  views,  have  at  the  present  day  been  con- 
strained to  evince  some  concession  to  this  grand  principle  eyen  when  seem- 
ing to  oppose  if 

**  The  case,  indeed,  of  the  antecedent  argument  of  miracles  is  very  deir, 
however  little  some  are  inclined  to  perceive  it  In  nature  and  from  niture, 
by  science  and  by  reason,  we  neither  have  nor  can  possibly  have  any  eri- 
dence  of  a  Deity  worhiiig  miracles :  for  that,  we  must  go  out  of  nature  and 
beyond  reason." 

^*  To  conclude :  an  alleged  miracle  can  only  be  regarded  in  one  of  two 
ways, — either  (1)  abstractedly  as  a  physical  event,  and  therefore  to  be  Id- 
vestigated  by  reason  and  physical  evidence,  and  referred  to  physical  caoscs, 
possibly  to  known  causes ;  but,  at  all  events,  to  some  higher  cause  or  Uw, 
if  at  present  unknown  :  it  then  ceases  to  be  supernatural,  yet  still  might  be 
appealed  to  in  support  of  religious  truth,  especially  as  referring  to  the  state 
of  knowledge  and  apprehensions  of  the  parties  addressed  in  past  age&^  Or 
(2)  as  connected  with  religious  doctrine,  regarded  in  a  sacred  light,  assert- 
ed on  the  authority  of  inspiration.  In  this  case,  it  ceases  to  be  capable  of 
investigation  by  reason,  or  to  own  its  dominion.  It  is  accepted  on  reb'gioos 
grounds,  and  can  appeal  only  to  the  principle  and  influence  of  &ith." 

Hume's  famous  proposition,  that  "  the  improbability  of  a 
miracle  is  greater  tfian  the  improbability  of  the  falsehood  of 
any  amount  of  human  testimony,"  has  been  abundantly  re- 
futed, (1)  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment of  mankind ;  (2)  by  exposing  its  two  logical  vices,  in  as- 
suming, in  the  first  place,  that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  oH  ex- 
perience— which  was  the  very  point  in  question — and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  because  some  testimony  is  false,  all  testi- 
mony may  be  false,  which  is  contrary  to  fact ;  and  (3)  ^J 
Babbage's  demonstration  based  on  the  strict  mathematics^ 
doctrine  of  probabilities.  Mr.  Powell  adopts  Hume's  prop^ 
sition ;  but  he  goes  beyond  it  without  seeming  to  be  himsC" 
aware  of  the  fact.     He  maintains  the  absolute  impossibility  ^ 

*  Surely  the  blessed  apostles  would  have  Indignantly  repadiated  such  an  ^^ 
cal  sentiment  aa  that    See   Bom.  3  :  5-8.     "  If  the  truth  of  God  bath 
abounded  through  my  lie  unto  his  glory ; whose  damnation  is  jnsL" 
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miracles,  and  does  not  know  the  difference  between  that  and 
their  improbability.  He  confounds  contingent  with  necessary 
ML  To  show  the  absurdity  of  the  dictum  of  the.  Scottish 
Bdiool,  *'that  on  a  certain  amount  of  testimony,  we  might  be- 
Here  any  statement  however  improbable/'  he  exclaims,  ^'  so 
thit,  if  a  number  of  respectable  witnesses  were  to  concur  in 
meverating  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  they  had  seen  two  and 
mo  make  five,  we  should  be  bound  to  believe  them  I"  An 
mntial  inconceivability,  an  absolute  impossibility,  which 
DQBt  rest  on  self-evidence  if  it  has  any  evidence  to  rest 
ipon,  he  naively  traces  to  the  gradually  strengthened  impres- 
ion  of  accumulated  experience.  That  the  alleged  impossi- 
nlity  of  miracles  is  not  a  self-evident  truth,  seems  clear  from 
its  fact  that  miracles  have  been  believed  by  so  many  reason- 
ible  men — men  of  no  mean  note  too  even  in  physical  philo- 
ophy — as  Bacon  and  Newton  for  example,  who  may  be  sup- 
poeed  to  belong  to  the  class  of  ^'  highly-cultivated  minds  and 
inly  advanced  intellects."  And  as  to  the  impossibility  which 
be  alleges  of  our  having  any  evidence  for  miracles,  his  argu- 
DieDtation  is  in  Hume's  best  skeptical  vain,  and  would  equally 
prove  that  we  can  have  no  evidence  of  matter  or  mind,  of  ma- 
^al  or  spiritual  substance,  or  of  God,  or  of  any  cause  what- 
^er :  for  these  are  no  more  given  (to  the  senses  or  to  the  con- 
ciousness)  in  experience,  than  is  a  miracle. 

In  perfect  consistency  with  his  main  assumption,  Mr.  Pow- 
U  treats  the  idea  of  ^^  creation"  as  exploded,  scouts  at  any 
f>peal  to  the  ^^  I)ivine  Omnipotence,"  and  rejects  as  absurd, 

e.  as  rationally  inconceivable  and  impossible,  any  Bevela- 
on,  in  the  received  sense  of  that  word  ;  and  of  course,  its  re- 
eved sense  is  itsj[)7vper  sense. 

Such  are  the  legitimate  results  which  this  style  of  philoso- 
dicing,  whether  in  science  or  theology,  must  ultimately  reach, 
^  to  which  it  must  finally  be  driven.  And  as  to  the  alterna- 
te, in  viewing  an  alleged  miracle,  which  he  allows  us  in  the 
at  paragraph  cited  above ;  it  amounts  to  this :  we  may  (1) 
ther  regard  the  miracle  as  false,  and  yet  urge  the  falsehood 
i  proof  of  religion  ;  or  (2)  we  may  believe  what  we,  at  the 
kme  time,  know  to  be  inconceivable  and  impossibloi  on  the 
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authority  of  inspiration ;  i.  e.  on  no  evidence  at  all,  for  in- 
spiration, in  its  proper  sense,  in  the  sense  in  which,  as  an 
honest  man,  he  mnst  have  used  the  word  here,  is  a  miracle, 
and  therefore,  is  inconceivable  and  impossible ;  and  be  him- 
self has  very  pertinently  asked  the  qaestion  before,  which  we 
beg  leave  to  repeat,  "  How  is  the  inspiration  to  be  ascertained 
apart  from  the  miracles  ?"  He  would  have  us,  therefore,  as 
reasonable  men,  believe,  on  evidence  which  our  reason  teaches 
us  we  cannot  possibly  have,  in  that  which  our  reason  teaches 
us  cannot  possibly  be  true  I  And  this,'  he  would  persuade  us,. 
is  the  true  character  and  office  of  Christian  faith,  in  its  high- 
est and  purest  form ! 

He  treats  with  contempt  Paley's  position,  "  once  believe  in 
a  God,  and  all  is  easy  ;"  and  then  goes  on  to  quote  the  '^  tbe- 
istic "  reasonings  against  the  possibility  of  miracles  of  anch 
"devout  believers"  as  Mr.  Emerson,  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman, 
Wegscheider  and  Theodore  Parker  1    It  is  true  he  professes 
to  dissent  from  their  arguments  and  principles,  and  declares ' 
that  '^  all  such  theistic  reasonings  are  but  one-sided,  and,  if 
pushed  farther,  must  lead  to  a  denial  of  all  active  operation  of 
the  Deity  whatever  as  inconsistent  with  unchangeable,  infinite 
perfection."    We  are  unable  to  see  how  his  own  reasonings 
can  fail  to  lead  to  the  same  denial.    Indeed  the  dogma  of  the 
impossibility  or  incredibility  of  miracles  is  essentially  panthe- 
istic :  it  rests  upon  pantheistic  premises,  and  is  combined  on 
all  sides  with  pantheistic  or  atheistic  associations.    If  man  be 
a  free  moral  agent,  and  the  acts  of  his  will  are  not  involved 
in  and  determined  by  the  "  eternally  impressed  laws  of  the 
concatenation  of  physical  causes,"  and  if  there  be  a  livings 
personal  God,  with  a  will  and  a  character,  acting  through  lU 
things  for  moral  ends ;  then  is  there  no  more  absurdity  or  in- 
credibility in  the  course  of  nature  being  controlled,  directed, 
modified  in  extraordinary  ways,  by  the  immediate  divine 
agency,  than  by  human  interference ;  and  to  affirm  the  con- 
trary is  to  presume  that  we  are  intimately  cognizant  of  all  the 
possible  moral  plans  and  purposes  of  the  eternal  and  infinite 
mind.    No  wonder  that,  from  Mr.  Powell's  point  of  vie^, 
while  patronizingly  approving  of  Dean  Trench's  statement 
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that  *^  we  continaallj  behold  lower  laws  held  in  restraint  by 
higher — mechanic  by  dynamic,  chemical  by  vital,  physical  by 
moraly"  he  should  have  added,  "  the  meaning  of  *  moral  laws 
controlling  physical '  is  not  clear."  So,  indeed,  it  must  have 
seemed  to  him ;  and  yet  there  lies  concealed  a  pregnant  truth, 
the  germ  for  a  confutation  of  Mr.  Powell's  whole  argument. 

In  brief,  the  argument  from  the  external  evidences  of 
Christianity  stands  thus :  (1)  The  existence  of  a  personal  God, 
with  moral  attributes,  is  assumed,  "and  hence  the  jpombilUff  of 
miracles  is  inferred ;  (2)  The  antecedent  credibility  and  pro- 
bability of  a  revelation,  from  such  a  Creator  to  such  creatures 
as  men,  is  established,  and  hence  the  general  jprchdbUUy  of 
miracles  under  such  circumstances  is  inferred ;  *  (8)  Certain 
extraordinary /o^  are  proved  by  testimony,  facts  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  must  be  miracuUmej  and  hence  the  alleged 
revelation,  which  has  these  miracles  for  its  attestation,  is  con- 
cluded to  be  from  God. 

*  Hr.  Powell  oljects  that  mirades  are  as  neowBaiy,  and  would  therefiire  be  as 
probable^  now  in  preaching  the  Gk«pel  among  the  heathen,  as  they  were  ui  con- 
nection ^ith  its  first  promalgation.  *'When  were  miracles  more  needed,"  he 
asks^  "than  at  the  present  daj  to  indicate  trath  amid  manifol^  error,  or  to  propa- 
gate the  fiedth  7*'  We  answer,  that^  when  abundant  light  has  been  giren,  error- 
isti^  even  heretics  and  iufidels,  must  bear  their  own  trial  and  their  own  judgment; 
and  that  judgment  is  not  likely  to  be  worse  than  if  they  should  add  to  all  their 
other  sins  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  And  as  for  the  heathen,  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  without  miracles^  the  Church  has  an  abundance  of  external  means,  as 
wen  as  an  assurance  of  a  sufficiency  of  spiritual  power  and  of  Dirine  aid  and  grace, 
ibr  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  pagan  nations,  if  she  would  but  bestir  herself  with 
half  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  but  about  fifty  years  since 
Protestant  Christendom  began  fairly  to  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  Ibe  Churches  Mis- 
donary  duty.  And  yet,  if  we  may  trust  the  statistics  we  have  seen,  it  would  ap- 
pear tha^  while  in  the  first  fiffy  years  of  the  preachmg  of  Christianity,  not  more, 
probably,  than  500,(K)0  were  converted,  in  the  last  fifty  years  there  have  been 
nearly  three  times  that  number  converted  from  heathendom  by  Christian  missions. 
We  will  not  vouch  for  the  precision  of  those  figures,  but  we  know  that  vastly 
more  than  this  might  have  been  accomplished  by  the  Church  without  calHng  for 
ibe  aid  of  miracles.  May  we  not  fiiirly  say  that,  instead  of  the  external  guarantee 
<tf  present  miracles^  the  Church  has  now,  for  external  vouchers  and  recommenda- 
'tions  of  the  truth  she  proclaims,  the  purity  of  morals,  the  high  civilization,  the 
magnificent  results  of  culture,  science  and  art,  which  characterize  and  dlstmguish 
the  Christian  nations  of  modem  times?    Whence,  then,  the  need  of  miraculocia 
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In  developing  this  argument,  the  first  clause  of  the  third 
division  has  been  made  the  principal  battle-field ;  and  tbe 
second  clause — "  that  the  alleged  facts  must,  from  their  very 
nature,  have  been  miraculous,  if  true " — has,  for  the  moat 
part,  been  overlooked.  It  has  been  overlooked,  because  it 
was  thought  that  if  the  truth  of  the  facts  were  established, 
their  miraculous  character  would  be  admitted  of  course. 

We  still  think  this  view  is  correct.     We  still  think  that, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  absurdity  or  of  the  antecedent 
improbability  of  miracles,  nevertheless,  ^(wa^ferf  the  sensible 
facts,  the  phenomena,  which  have  been  commonly  regarded 
as  the  miracles  of  the  J^ow  Testament,  are  fuUy  admiti^  to 
bo  free  from  imposture  and  collusion,  honestly  stated,  and  snf* 
ficiently  attested  as  facts j  every  fair  and  unprejudiced  mind 
will  find  itself  compelled  to  accept  them  as  miraculous.  Take, 
for  example,  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  near  Nain,  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ  himself,  to- 
gether with  his  repeated  predictions  of  that  event ;    set  aside 
all  idea  of  imposture  or  collusion,  remember  that  such  won- 
derful works  were  not  ientative^  were  connected  with  no  faH- 
tires;  admit  that  the  history  is  trustworthy,  that  the  sensible 
facts  actually  took  place  as  there  stated  ;  and  no  suggestion  of 
swoon  or  catalepsy  or  apparent  death  or  anything  else  of  the 
sort,  can  be  admitted  for  a  moment  as  furnishing  any  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  any  one  of  these  cases  taken  by  itself, 
still  less  of  them  all  taken  together,  and  least  of  all  when 
these  are  taken  in  connection  with  all  the  other  facts  of  a 
similar  extraordinary  kind,  and  with  the  whole  story  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Christian  religion.     Indeed  these  naturalistic  inte^ 
pretations  have  long  since  been  abandoned  on  all  sides,  <s 
utterly  untenable.     Mr.  Powell  himself  hesitatingly  suggests 
the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  mythic  explanation.    Bnt  this 
is  clearly  shifting  back  the  question,  and  denying  the  troth  of 
the  history,  of  the  sensible  facts  as  such.    And  thus,  after  all, 
the  truth  of  the  facts  is  the  pith  of  the  argument. 

The  main  object  of  Butler,  Paley,  Whately,  and  others,  in 
their  writings  on  this  subject,  was  to  establish  the  truth  of  ^^ 
alleged  facts^  notwithstanding  any  antecedent  improbability 
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poeed  to  arise  from  their  extraordinary  or  inexplicable 
racter.    The  tmth  of  the  facts  as  such  being  established^ 
f  were  willing  to  leave  the  question  whether  they  were 
tieulous  or  not  to  take  care  of  itself.    Bnt  Mr.  Powell, 
iming  that  their  object  was  to  prove,  not  that  the  alleged 
a  were  truej  bat  that  they  were  miraculous^  makes  himself 
J  merry  over  their  suicidal  reasoning  in  the  way  of  illus- 
ion and  analogies,  over  '^  the  far-famed  Historic  Doubts," 
'^  tliose  delightful  parodies  on  Scripture,  the  Chronicles  of 
arf, " — charging  them  with  reasoning  from  analogy  for 
i  is  contrary  to  analogy, — he  says  "  contrary  to  all  anal- 
;  but  that  is  simply  a  begging  of  the  question.    This 
tt  he  elaborates  and  pursues  through  several  pages  with 
kt  apparent  satisfaction,  but  he  is  only  laughing  at  his  own 
ider  without  knowing  it    He  only  shows  that  the  cases  of 
-miraculous  events  which  the  defenders  of  miracles  have 
1  as  parallel  (in  point  of  extraordinariness)  with  miracles, 
nevertheless,  no  miracles  at  all !    Sage  discovery  I    They 
e  not  proving  that  the  alleged  facts  were  miracles,  but 
;,  however  extraordinary  and  inexplicable,  they  were  not 
"edible,  as  facts.     Afterwards,  undoubtedly,  the  most  na- 
il explanation  to  be  given  of  the  facts,  on  the  simple  hypo- 
ds  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  a  personal  God,  is,  that 
J  were  miraculous.    Just  as  we  say,  that,  although  we 
l^t  admit  that  all  the  varied  and  harmonious  arrangements 
the  universe,  presenting  but  one  among  the  infinity  of  pos- 
e  combinations  and  being  equally  possible  with  any  one  of 
others,  might  conceivably  be  the  result  of  chance,  yet  the 
nitely  more  probable  solution,  to  any  rational  mind,  is, 
t  this  system  is  the  work  of  intelligent  design.     A  miracle 
elated,  in  point  of  extraordinariness,  to  the  whole  sphere  of 
are,  as  any  other  extraordinary  event  is  related  to  its  own 
cial  sphere  of  natural  laws. 

t  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  to  decry  Paley's  argument 
>b8olescent,  especially  in  the  school  to  which  Mr.  Powell 
)ngs.  But  we  find  nothing  alleged  in  this  essay  of  his, 
Ich  would  require  any  considerable  modification  or  enlarge- 

it  of  that  argument ;  nothing  except  the  mere  dogmatic 

80 
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assertion  of  the  impossibility,  the  absolute  incredibility,  of  n 
racles.  This  is  the  only  point  which  these  modem  objector- 
if  honest,  should  pretend  to  urge.  If  this  point  is  establishec 
we  freely  admit  that,  not  only  the  external  evidences  c 
Christianity,  but  Christianity  itself  is  gone,  of  course.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  this  point  is  not  made  good,  not  only 
Christianity  but  its  evidences  remain  intact 

The  question  lies,  then,  in  a  narrow  compass.    Let  tlie  dis- 
cussion be  honestly  and  fairly  confined  to  its  proper  sphere. 
If  the  impossibility  of  miracles  can  be  proved,  let  the  proof 
be  presented.     Neither  Mr.  Powell  nor  any  of  his  school,  in 
all  their  long  and  labored  refutations  of  the  Christian  EtI* 
deuces,  have  presented  the  slightest  semblance  of  such  proo£ 
If  the  alleged  impossibility  is  self-evident,  no  proof  is  needed, 
all  argument  is  a  hors-d  ^(Buvre  /  let  the  point  be  stated,  th^ 
let  it  rest ;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  common  sense  of  min- 
kind  will  speedily  recognize  it,  and  it  will  be  an  easy  task, 
then,  for  any  man  to  follow  out  its  consequences.    Bnt  Kr. 
Powell  and  his  friends  quietly  assume  it,  take  for  granted  the 
very  point  in  question,  that  point  upon  which  the  whole  de- 
bate hinges  and  turns ;  and  then  march  on  from  conquest  to 
conquest,  erasing  every  vestige  of  Christian  evidence  and  de- 
molishing the  whole  system  of  revealed  religion  de  fond  en 
comble.    They  gain  easy  victories ;  and  wreathe  their  brows 
with  cheap  laurels.    It  requires  no  extraordinary  prowess  or 
remarkable  military  skill  to  overrun  and  conquer  a  whole 
country,  in  imagination  ;  provided  only  it  be  assumed  before- 
hand that  all  its  fortresses  and  forces,  its  armies  and  na^ 
and  all  its  means  of  defense  whatsoever,  have  been  oDoe  for 
all  utterly  destroyed  and  annihilated. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  urge  other  0^ 
deuces  of  Christianity  as  stronger  and  more  satisfactory  thin 
that  from  miracles ;  it  is  another  thing  to  reject  all  miracles*^ 
incredible  and  absurd.  He  who  takes  the  former  course  mtj 
show  an  eminently  Christian  spirit,  and,  for  ourselves,  we 
cordially  sympathize  with  his  position ;  but  he  who  takes  the 
latter  course,  if  not  an  infidel  himself,  is  certainly  playing  io^^ 
the  hands  of  infidels  and  atheists. 
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Abt.  in— the  srEciFio  unity  and  common 

OKIGIN   OF   THE    HUMAN   KAOE. 

By  Bey.  J.  G.  Wnsoy,  Teire  Haate^  Ind. 

Lf  a  previons  article  of  this  Review  (see  Vol.  II.  pp.  618- 
833)  we  have  considered,  I.  The  means  by  which  the  varie* 
ties  of  the  human  race  may  have  been  produced.  H.  The 
means  by  which  the  race  may  have  been  distributed  over  the 
earth ;  and  m,  the  objection  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  multiple 
origin.    We  now  proceed  to  show, 

lY.  That  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  specific  unify  and* 
common  ori^n  of  the  human  race  are  numerous,  cumula- 
tive, and  irrefragable. 

(1.)  Man  is  a  cosmopolite,  living  almost  indifferently  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth ;  passing  with  comparative  immunity  over 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude ;  and  sometimes  improved  in 
condition  by  removing  from  one  country  to  another ;  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  evidence,  historical  or  otherwise,  of  the  fa- 
vorite dogma  ol*  Agassiz,  "  that  each  of  the  coincident  floral 
and  faunal  circles  has  its  own  species  man." 

Man  has  the  power  of  adaptation  to  varieties  of  external 
condition,  climatic  and  social,  so  as  to  be  to  a  great  extent  in- 
dependent  of  them,  or  at  least,  so  as  to  avail  himself  of  their 
subserviency  and  support.  The  anthropoid  races  are  not 
adapted  to  distribution  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They 
can  not  be  acclimated,  and  perish  very  soon,  even  in  temperate- 
climates. 

(2.)  Another  physical  characteristic  of  man,  of  no  little  sig- 
tiificance,  is  his  erect  attitude.  He  is  the  upright  animal,  the 
looker  upwards,  "  dv^p6no^  napd  tw  avw  dOpeiv^^^  according  to 
l^lato.    The  same  fact  is  noticed  by  the  Latin  poet : 

*'  Pronaque  cum  spectent  animal  ia  cstera  terram 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  coelumque  tueri 
Jusait, — et  erectos  ad  ddera  tollere  Tultus.*' 
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Man  is  the  sole  representative  of  a  distinct  order  of  main.- 
rtiBlia,  himaiia.     Intermediate  links  between  the  bimanaaiid 
the  quadrumana  are  lacking  altogether.     Sir  Charles  Bell  says 
that  we  ought  to  define  the  hand  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
man.    The  hands  of  the  chimpanzee  hang  to  the  level  of  the 
knees,  and  of  the  orang  even  to  the  ankles.     They  have  do 
proper  feet,  and  are  rightly  named  by  Cuvier  and  other  zoolo- 
gists, quadi^umanuals.     Professor  Owen,  and  other  naturalists 
have  pointed  out  the  wide  difference  between  man  and  the 
anthropoid  races.     The  average  facial  angle  of  the  European 
is  80*^,  of  the  negro  70°,  while  that  of  the  orang  and  chim- 
panzee is  only  30°  to  35°.     According  to  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Goode,  tlie  orang  and  the  pongo  have  fewer  vertebrie  than 
man,  and  a  peculiarity  of  the  larnyx,  rendering  them  more 
incapable  of  articulate  sounds  than  most  other  animals.    Ac- 
cording to  Plato,  in  his  Protagoras,  man  was  not  entirely  so- 
perior  to  the  boasts  until  he  had  learned  to  articulate  sounds 
and  words,  and  had  received  the  gifts  of  modesty  and  justice 
from  Hermes  the  agent  of  Jupiter.     The  human  voice  only 
is   adapted    to   articulation.      The   brute    cannot    divide  it3 
voice  as  man  does,  whence  the  ancient  Homeric  epithet  of 
"  voice-dividing  manr     Whether  therefore  we  take  attitude, 
countenance,  or  voice,  the  ending  of  the  brute  idea  is  abso- 
lute— the  beginning  of  the  human  entirely  new. 

(3.)  The  differences  between  men  and  races,  though  great, 
are  incidental  and  variable,  dependent  upon  condition,  rela- 
tions and  culture.  Hero-worship  is  the  expression  of  the  mul- 
titude of  their  estimate  of  the  world's  great  minds.  Of  New- 
ton, a  celebrated  French  mathematician  is  reported  to  have 
said :  '^Does  he  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  like  other  people?  I 
represent  him  to  myself  as  a  celestial  genius,  entirely  disen- 
gaged from  matter."  Whether  we  adopt  the  classification  of 
five  races,  as  Blumenbach,  or  of  seven  as  Prichard,  we 
fail  to  discover  any  sharply  defined  or  well  established  princi- 
ple of  division.  The  extremes  are  widely  separated  and 
strongly  marked,  but  the  intervening  space  is  occupied  ^1 
every  variety  of  form  and  color,  and  intellectual  character 
and  aesthetic  culture  ;  and  the  process  of  transition  is  so  grad- 
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^)  and  the  lines  of  distinction  between  the  different  degrees 
^  delicately  drawn,  that  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  them. 
The  snmmit  and  the  shaft  of  the  great  colamn  of  humanity 
^  supported  by  a  common  base. 

In  Africa  we  find  endless  variations  and  gradational  blend- 
bgs  between  the  widest  extremes ;  of  color,  from  that  of  the 
Bnropean  to  the  polished  ebony ;  of  physiognomy,  from  the 
degant  Orecian  outline  to  the  exaggerated  monstrosity  of  the 
}ninea  coast  negro ;  and  of  hair,  from  the  grade  of  the  soft  Asiat- 
5,  siXid  even  auburn  of  some  Egyptians,  to  the  crisp  curls  of  the 
Tabian,  and  the  woolly  head  growth  of  the  Fellahs.  Tlie 
Linerican  Indians,  admitted  by  all  to  have  sprung  from  one 
lock,  exhibit  every  shade  of  color,  from  the  almost  black 
Iharrnas  of  the  Kio  De  la  Plata,  to  the  fair  Mandans  of  the 
Fpper  Mississippi,  represented  by  Oatlin  as  being  almost  white. 
*rom  these  intermediate  gradations  of  the  tint  of  the  skin, 
le  form  of  the  skull,  and  from  the  analogies  derived  from  his- 
>ry  of  varieties  in  animals,  Baron  Humboldt,  in  the  Cosmos, 
ol.  ii.  p.  351,  argues  in  favor  of  the  specific  unity  of  the 
Luman  race,  and  ^'  repels  the  cheerless  assumption  of  superior 
nd  inferior  races  of  men."  Prichard  in  the  Natural  History 
»f  Man,  p.  473,  sajs :  '*  All  the  diversities  which  exist  are 
wriabUy  and  pass  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations,  and 
here  is  moreover  scarcely  any  instance  in  which  the  actual 
ransition  cannot  be  proved  to  have  taken  place." 

(4.)  The  unity  of  the  human  race  may  be  argued  from  the 
»rrespondence  between  the  several  varieties,  as  to  the  ave- 
age  duration  of  life,  the  maximum  longevity,  the  rate  of  mor- 
ality, the  period  of  puberty,  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  the 
ipoch  of  the  first  menstruation,  the  frequency  of  its  periodical 
ecurrence,  and  the  epoch  of  life  to  which  it  extends.  Man, 
lonsidered  physically  and  physiologically,  is  every  where  the 
ame.  His  organic  structure,  his  muscular  and  nervous  sys- 
em,  his  respiration,  his  arterial  and  venous  circulation,  his 
imctional  activity,  the  number  and  offices  of  the  senses,  and 
he  diseases  common  to  the  several  varieties,  sporadic,  endemic 
Jid  epidemic,  prove  that  they  are  members  of  one  species ; 
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for  thongli  the  exemption  from  local  diseases  acquired  by  ac- 
climation becomes  constitntional  and  hereditary,  the  apparent 
exception  serves  to  confirm  and  establish  the  mle. 

The  most  important  physiological  test  of  unity  or  diversity 
in  the  animal  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  that  fur- 
nished by  the  generative  process.  While  variation  among  the 
same  species  increases  the  powers  of  reproduction,  hybrid 
races  are  incapable  of  self-perpetuation. 

"  As  to  transmutation  of  species,  Geology  has  shown  that 
it  has  never  taken  place,  and  physiology  demonstrates  that 
species  are  permanent  and  can  not  be  transmuted."  The  ap- 
plication of  this  law  settles  at  once  and  forever  the  question 
as  to  the  unity  of  the  race.  All  the  varieties  mingle  freely 
together,  and  the  mixed  race  is  often  superior  to  the  original 
varieties,  constituting  in  many  countries  a  new  variety,  and 
the  dormant  political  and  social  power  proving  that  the  seve- 
ral varieties  of  the  human  family  are  forms  of  one  species,  not 
of  different  species ;  since  in  the  latter  case  their  hybrid  de- 
scendants would  remain  unfruitful. 

Professor  Miiller,  of  Berlin,  says :  "  From  a  physiological 
point  of  view  we  may  speak  of  varieties  of  men,  no  longer 
of  races.  Man  is  a  species  created  once,  and  divided  into  none 
of  its  varieties  by  specific  distinctions."  Professor  Draper,  of 
New-York,  says :  "  I  do  not  therefore  contemplate  the  human 
race  as  consisting  of  distinct  species,  but  rather  as  offering 
numberless  representations  of  the  different  forms  which  an 
ideal  type  can  be  made  to  assume,  under  exposure  to  different 
conditions." 

(5.)  The  languages  of  the  world  indicate  a  unity  not  only 
of  blood  and  form,  but  of  thought,  civilization  and  religion. 
They  are  the  records  of  art,  science,  literature,  government, 
and  sacred  traditions  of  primeval  thought,  crystallized  forms 
of  ancient  mind  and  speech,  whose  feature  and  form  tell 
of  their  former  connection  and  common  origin.  This  is  more 
especially  true  of  the  most  ancient  languages,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  trace  the  connection  of  all  the  families  of 
the  earth,  as  brethren  not  only  by  descent,  but  by  inheritance; 
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^  tbe  depositorj  of  beaven-descended  trnth^  fragments  of 
bich  are  preserved  across  the  track  of  centuries,  and  amid 
16  wreck  of  ten  thousand  storms. 

Herder,  Schlegel,  Hamboldt,  Prichard,  Latham,  MtQler, 
ipiBias,  and  the  philologists  of  the  world  generally,  have 
iced  all  human  dialects  to  some  parent  stock ;  thas  indicating 
x>mmon  language  and  a  common  origin  of  the  race.  All 
>  more  eminent  philologists  adhere  to  the  original  unity  of 
iguage,  though  they  are  not  so  well  agreed  as  to  the  antiquity 
man,  longer  time  being  required  to  effect  the  necessary 
inges  than  is  allowed  by  the  commonly  received  chronology, 
e  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Oerman  languages  were  all 
B0O-Gothic  at  the  dawn  of  the  medieval  era.  At  the  same 
e  of  change,  they  may  have  been  not  far  from  Egyptian  or 
oakrit  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
Die  affinities  of  language  may  be  indicated,  by  conformity 
primary  words,  by  verbal  resemblances,  by  grammatical 
istruetions  and  modes,  and  by  the  relation  of  words  in  sen- 
loes,  indicative  of  community  of  intercourse  or  of  origin  at 
ne  remote  period. 

In  the  language  of  a  people  we  often  find  its  history,  its 
tracteristic  features,  and  even  the  marks  of  its  wars  and 
aqnests.  The  language  and  the  laws  of  the  British  Isles 
asent  marked  evidences  of  the  conquest  by  the  Korman 
ench,  and  of  an  earlier  conquest  by  the  Romans  a  thousand 
aiB  before.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  languages  of 
rages  evinces  that  they  are  the  decaying  fragments  of  nobler 
mations.  The  speech  of  the  Bushman  has  been  ascertained 
be  a  degraded  dialect  of  the  Hottentot  language,  as  that  is  a 
pravation  of  the  Oafre  tongue.  The  picture-writing  of 
ina  affords  proof  of  great  antiquity,  of  a  fixed  character, 
1  of  the  very  slight  infinence  of  conquering  or  of  commer- 
1  nations. 

Die  uniformity  of  languages  in  Africa,  is  greater,  according 
Dr.  Latham,  than  it  is  in  either  Asia  or  Europe. 
Che  semi-barbarous  populations  of  the  North  with  Mongo- 
1  features,  speak  languages  which  have  been  grouped  as 
ranian,  languages  graduating  on  one  side  into  Esquiinauz 
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and  American  Indian,  and  on  the  other,  according  to  Miiller 
and  Latham,  connected  with  the  Semitic  and  Japhetic  tongues. 

The  aborigines  of  America  have  been  traced  by  the  aid  of 
philology  to  N.  E.  Asia.  The  daring  Ledyard,  as  he  stood  in 
Siberia,  and  compared  the  Mongolians  with  the  Indians  wLo 
had  been  his  schoolmates  at  Dartmouth,  wrote  deliberately: 
"That  nniversally  and  circumstantially,  they  resemble  the 
aborigines  of  America."  On  the  Connecticut  and  on  the  Obey 
he  saw  but  one  race.  The  Asiatic  origin  of  the  American 
tribes,  and  the  unity  of  the  families,  have  been  proved  by  an 
analysis  of  the  several  dialects,  discovering  an  affinity  in  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  words ;  though  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  mathematical  calculus,  woukl 
give  millions  of  chances  to  one,  against  such  a  concurrence. 
"  That  the  Tschukchi  of  N.  E.  Asia  and  the  Esquimaux  of 
America,  are  of  tJie  same  origin  is  proved  by  the  affinity  of 
their  languages,  thus  establishing  a  connection  between  the 
continents  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Euro- 
peans."   {Bancroft) 

Words  being  arbitrary  signs  of  thought,  their  prevalence 
in  different  languages  is  proof  of  affinity  and  community  of 
origin  or  of  intercourse.  There  is  no  near  relationship  between 
the  American  and  the  Turian  languages,  but  the  affinity  of 
races  is  established  by  the  Esquimaux — a  transition  or  connect- 
ing link,  Mongolian  in  conformation,  but  American  in  words; 
as  when  a  word  borrowed  from  the  French,  takes  the  English 
sign  of  the  possessive  case,  a  word  marked  by  the  peculiarities 
of  two  languages,  and  proving  a  mingling  of  the  races. 

The  Malayan  language  has  extended  east  across  the  Pacific, 
from  Sumatra  as  the  centre,  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees, 
west  over  the  Indian  ocean  fifty  degrees,  more  than  half  the 
circumference  of  the  globe ;  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands 
23^  33'  N.  to  New  Zealand  45^  south,  covering  seventy  de- 
grees, the  two  clusters  of  islands  being  nearly  five  thousand 
miles  apart.     {Rev.  William  Ellis.) 

Baron  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  in  his  analysis  of  the  Kawi 
language,  a  work  the  researches  of  which,  says  Bunsen,  belong 
to  the  Calculus  Sublimis  of  linguistic  theory,  and  place  bis 
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in  nniveiBal  comparative  ethnologic  philology,  by  the 
f  that  of  Leibnitz,  found  one  hundred  and  tbirty-fonr 
» the  synonyms  of  which  he  traced  through  nine  lan- 
^  fenr  of  which  were  Polynesian  dialects.  On  this  ground, 
^richard,  we  infer  without  doubt  the  common  origin  of 
Aynesian  Islanders,  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Germans,  and 
>  Arian  race  of  Hindostan.  Says  Baron  Alexander 
[umboldt,  ^^  the  comparative  study  of  languages,  shows 
t  races  now  separated  by  vast  tracts  of  land,  are  allied 
er,  and  have  migrated  from  one  common  primitive  seat." 
[>r.  Max  Miiller,  "  The  evidence  of  language  is  irrefra- 
and  it  is  the  only  evidence  worth  listening  to  with  regard 
i-historical  periods.  The  hoary  documents  of  language 
a  common  descent,  and  a  legitimate  relationship  between 
o^  Greek,  and  Teuton.  The  terms  for  God,  horse,  father, 
r,  son,  daughter,  dog,  cow,  heart,  tears,  axe,  and  tree, 
lal  in  nearly  all  the  European  idioms,  are  like  watch- 
of  soldiers.  We  challenge  the  seeming  stranger,  and 
ar  he  answers  with  the  lips  of  a  Greek,  a  German,  or  an 
ty  we  recognise  him  as  one  of  ourselves.  The  Indo- 
ean  languages  furnish  the  following  illustrative  ex- 
b: 


Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin.          Gothic 

TATHER. 

SUxve. 

Erae. 

Patar. 

vaTtiq, 

Pater.          Fader. 

If  OTHER. 

Athair. 

Mfttar. 

> 

Tinohdhn 

jr.    Bwama. 

Mater.         

DAUOHTBB. 

Mate. 

Dnnta. 

Kathair. 

18  affinity  of  words,  in  different  languages,  is  known  by 
y  of  letters,  and  identity  of  signification ;  or  by  letters 
.  same  origin,  and  a  signification  deducible  from  the 
sense.  Consonants  are  convertible  into  their  cognates.'' 
ter.) 

English  word  iear  represents  the  Latin  fero  and  pario^ 
v  is  the  Greek  (feipcj.  Eespecting  the  identity  of  the  fol* 
r  list  of  words  there  can  be  no  doubt : 


v 
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EngUah. 

Saxon, 

DfUdL 

German, 

Swedish, 

LaUn, 

Oredc 

draw, ) 
drag.  S 

dragao, 

trekken, 

tragen, 

draga. 

traho, 

'Ilflf 

gi&n, 
fat,l 

habban, 
secan, 

geeven, 

voet, 

hebben, 
zoeken, 

geben, 

fuss. 

baben, 
Buchen, 

gifva, 

fbt, 

hafva, 
sOkia, 

pes, 

habeo^ 
sequor, 

will. 

willan, 

willen, 

wollen, 

willja, 

volo,    ) 
velle,  i 

Dixnish, 

wbo, 
bean. 

wte, 

boon, 

SanaeriL 

wer, 
bohne, 

ho, 
bona, 

htto, 

boone, 

LaUn, 

ffabrtw. 

earth, 

airUus 

ahora, 

erde, 

jord, 

Danish. 

lord, 

terra, 

arets. 

The  Hebrew  word,  K'ja,  iara^  to  create,  finds  its  correspond- 
ence, in  the  Greek  Papa,  0^6>,  Latin  paro,  Spanish  parar, 
French  parer,  Amoric  para,  Russian  nberaja,  Persian  paridin, 
and  the  Welsh  par,  parad. 

Similar  resemblances  have  been  traced  bj  philologists 
among  a  mnltitude  of  radical  words,  thronghout  the  several 
leading  languages  of  the  world. 

Lepsius  shows  the  deeply  rooted  radical  analogy  which  the 
ancient  roots  of  the  language  of  Egypt  bear  on  one  side  to  tbe 
Indo-Germanic  family,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Semitic. 

Bunsen  says  that  the  Egyptian  roots  found  on  monuments, 
not  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Moses,  and  in  great  part 
anterior  to  him  by  a  thousand  years  and  more,  prove  an  affin- 
ity, not  only  with  the  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit,  but  also  jnth  the 
languages  of  the  family  of  Japhet,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  In- 
dians, Persians,  and  the  Germanic  and  Celtic  tribes.  He  con- 
cludes his  able  report  by  saying,  that  "  all  the  nations  which 
from  the  dawn  of  history  to  our  days  have  been  leaders  oi 
civilization,  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  must  consequently 
have  had  one  beginning.  This  is  the  chief  lesson  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  language  teaches;"  a  lesson  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  "  original  unity  of  mankindt 
and  of  a  common  origin  of  all  the  languages  of  the  world." 

(9)  The  progress  of  art,  literature  and  science,  and  the  varying 
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irtanes  of  nations,  dependent  upon  caltare  and  &voring  cir- 
imstances,  rather  than  upon  any  inherent  difference  of  stmc- 
ire  or  organization,  prove  the  existence  of  several  varieties  of 
%e  species.  Few  persons  perhaps  are  aware  how  much  the 
'orld  is  indebted  to  the  decaying  and  almost  obsolete  civiliza- 
on,  pervading  the  stationary  and  imagined  inferior  races  of 
16  old  world. 

The  dial  and  the  clock  were  invented  at  the  east,  silk  came 
om  China,  steel  from  Damascus,  coffee  from  Arabia,  sugar 
om  India,  its  very  name,  eachara  canda^  is  Sanskrit,  tea  from 
bina,  and  leavened  bread  from  the  borders  of  the  Ganges. 
le  cherry,  the  peach  and  the  pinm  came  from  Persia.  Coffee 
id  alcohol  are  Arabic  words.  The  game  of  chess  is  from 
sia.  Chemistry  was  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Mohamme- 
iDS.  The  system  of  arithmetic  and  notation  which  we  call 
jabic,  was  borrowed  from  India.  For  the  algebraic  analysis 
'6  are  indebted  to  the  Moors.  Ounpowder,  the  mariner's 
ompass,  and  various  optical  instruments,  were  introduced  by 
he  Arabs  into  Europe  from  Asia.  The  globular  figure  of  the 
irth^  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  were  known  in  Asia 
ong  before  they  were  in  Europe.  European  monotheism  was 
i  doctrine  of  the  Hebrews,  an  Asiatic  race.  Our  most  refined 
lotions  of  honor  and  right  contain  nothing  more  than  is  to  be 
bnnd  in  the  ten  commandments.  The  disciples'  daily  prayer 
"18  enunciated  by  the  Saviour  on  a  mountain  of  Syria.  The 
^ents  of  our  civilization  are  from  Eome,  from  Greece,  from 
Sjris,  and  from  Egypt,  which  for  thirty  centuries  before  our 
»i|  was  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  kings  in  regular  succession. 
The  power  and  the  successes  of  Ghengis  Ehan,  and  of 
r«merlane,  prove  that  they  were  men  of  wonderful  capacity, 
elding  as  they  did  nearly  all  Asia  in  their  iron  grasp.  Such 
^ts  imply  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of  intellect  and  of 
"ifl.  The  great  law-givers  of  the  world  are  of  Asia — ^Zoroaster, 
•^facius,  Mohammed,  Moses,  Melchizedec,  to  say  nothing  of 
1^6  mighty  rulers  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon.  Three  hundred 
millions  of  people  enjoy  peace  and  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
loder  the  govern  ihent  of  the  Emperor  of  China ;  nearly  as 
lany  are  followers  of  Mohammed ;  while  the  worshippem  of 
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Brahma  and  Budha  are  estimated  by  hundreds  of  millions. 
The  Italian  church  was  formed  by  Asiatic  missionaries,  and 
consolidated  through  centuries  by  along  line  of  sacerdotal  kings, 
making  the  most  powerful  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  the 
world.  In  its  form  and  principles  of  government  it  is  essen- 
tially Oriental.  The  mind  of  the  people  of  Asia  is  eminently 
synthetic,  prompting  to  the  construction  of  immense  cititf, 
temples,  aqueducts,  canals,  Chinese  walls,  and  systems  of  the- 
ology, philosophy,  and  government — a  definite,  social  state, 
seeking  repose  and  forbidding  change. 

The  European  mind  is  analytic — proposing  questions,  making 
experiments  and  changes,  committing  the  treasures  of  the  past 
and  the  interests  of  the  present  to  the  uncertain  issue  of  revolu- 
tions, and  of  course  tending  to  social  and  political  freedom. 
The  results  are  various,  and  of  unequal  interest  and  value- 
doubts,  protests,  empiricism  and  change,  the  explosion  of  old 
systems,  and  the  adoption  of  new  ones,  with  rapid  progress  in 
the  arts  and  practical  sciences,  but  without  stability  and  repose, 
for  the  perfect  crystallization  of  sentiments  and  principles,  into 
forms  of  order  and  proportion.     The  moral  qualities  of  the 
European  mind  are  not  equal  to  the  intellectuaL     The  com- 
bination of  the  synthetic  and  of  the  analytic  element,  by  tie 
spirit  of  the  cross,  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  golden  age  of  prophecy  and  of  song. 

(7.)  The  traditions  of  Central  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  race,  dif- 
fused among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  indicate  the  common  origin 
of  the  human  family.  We  find  in  the  histories  of  civilized  na- 
tions, and  in  the  mythologies  and  religious  ceremonies  of  hv- 
barons  tribes,  traditions  of  chaos,  the  creation,  light,  the  Sab- 
bath, the  garden,  the  trees  of  Paradise,  the  fall,  the  flood,  the 
olive  branch  and  the  dove,  and  of  Messiah  ;  traditions  uniform 
and  striking,  such  as  could  not  have  been  invented ;  household 
memories  yet  lingering  among  the  scattered  members  of  the 
human  race,  all  pointing  back,  and  converging  to  a  common 
centre  and  a  common  home. 

The  traditions  of  separate  and  independent  nations,  says 
Wilhelm  Yon  Humboldt,  "  concur  in  assigning  the  generations 
of  men  to  the  union  of  a  single  pair."    Even  the  alphabet  from 
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Phenicia  has  beeh  transmitted  to  ns  through  the  same  race, 
that  gave  us  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  religious  faith. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  picture-writing  and  picture- 
wonhip  are  doselj  connected.  Abstraction  is  anti-idolatrous. 
The  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  the  ideal  and  the 
XBAL  is  manifested  in  the  invention  of  an  alphabet,  as  well 
as  in  the  adoption  of  a  pure  theism. 

(8.)  The  unity  of  the  human  race  is  established  by  the 
enct  counterpart  between  the  respective  powers  of  the  several 
varieties.  The  map  of  the  human  faculties  is  identical.  .  The 
grammar  of  one  language  is  substantially  the  grammar  of  all. 
lliree  and  seven  are  charmed  or  sacred  numbers ;  and  by  the 
influence  of  some  curious  law  pervading  human  nature,  all  or 
nearly  all  nations  begin  to  repeat  in  counting  at  ten.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  departed  and  the  sacredness  of  the  tomb, 
are  cherished  sentiments  even  among  the  most  savage  tribes. 
The  difference  between  the  dangerous  classes  of  our  large  cities, 
and  the  most  brutalized  savages  is  very  slight  They  have  the 
same  affections,  the  same  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
though  darkened  by  superstition  and  impaired  by  abuse. 
They  are  governed  by  the  same,  or  similar  aims  and  feelings ; 
the  elements  and  the  instincts  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  even  in  its  depravation,  are  the  same. 

It  is  this  psychical  conformity  in  regard  to  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  man's  nature,  that  constitutes  the  moral  brotherhood 
of  the  race,  in  comparison  with  which,  the  question  of  physical 
t^ation  by  common  descent  is  of  little  importance.  In  this 
fespect  there  is  no  impassable  barrier  between  the  several 
tribes  of  men ;  and  even  Agassiz  protests  strongly  against  any 
inference  from  his  hypothesis  as  to  a  multiple  origin,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  interests  and  rights  of  men,  founded  upon  the 
moral  unity  of  the  race.  The  consciousness  of  moral  union  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  several  faxnilies  of  man- 
kind. The  conviction  is  spontaneous,  irresistible,  and  univer- 
sal, of  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  several. varieties,  as 
one  great  commonwealth  of  mankind,  peoples  and  nations,  of 
many  climes  and  colors,  and  diverse  customs ;  component  parts 
of  one  whole,  as  springs  and  wheels  mutually  adapted  and  re- 
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lated,  awaiting  the  day  and  the  hour  of  adjastment  and  con- 
solidation. 

(9.)  The  powers  of  reason  and  of  free-will,  so  as  to  determine 
the  course  of  thought  and  of  action,  are  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  mankind  in  every  clime  arid  condition.  The  rational 
and  moral  nature  of  man  is  everywhere  the  same — his  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  faculties  and  susceptibilities,  his  instincts 
and  sympathies,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  susceptibility  to  re- 
ligious impressions  and  culture,  his  innate  conviction  of  the 
brotherhood  of  the  race,  his  spiritual  aspirations  and  reverent 
looking  to  the  great  First  Cause,  and  adumbration  of  a  future 
heritage ;  these  are  the  voices  of  God  respecting  the  nature  of 
man — reflections  from  the  broad  mirror  of  humanity  of  the 
light  of  heaven,  records  of  the  divine  will,  engraven  upon,  in- 
corporated with,  and  pervading  man's  whole  being. 

(10.)  An  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  race,  is  found  in  the 
capacity  for  improvement  to  an  indefinite  extent,  among  all 
the  varieties  of  mankind.  The  same  fact  is  seen  also  in  the 
susceptibility  to  degradation  and  barbarism,  when  the  means 
of  culture  and  the  appliances  of  civilization  are  removed.  The 
history  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  empires  is  indicative  of  the 
similarity  or  identity  of  mental  character  of  all  nations  through- 
out the  several  ages.  Members  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
the  human  species  have  been  found  at  the  summit,  as  well  as 
at  the  base  of  the  social  pyramid.  The  civilized  rulingnations 
of  to-day  were  the  pagans  and  serfe  of  a  few  centuries  ago. 
In  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  they  have  changed 
places  with  their  masters.  From  the  antiquities  now  in  pro- 
cess of  disentombment,  it  is  manifest  that  the  aborigines  of 
America  are  the  degenerate  children  of  a  people  once  civilized, 
refined,  and  powerful.  The  relative  decline  of  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions and  the  advance  of  the  European,  are  facts  which  need 
no  illustration  for  their  enforcement.  The  capacity  of  the  mind 
for  knowledge,  and  its  susceptibility  of  culture,  have  no  de- 
finite limits.  Large  attainments  become  the  occasions  and  the 
means  of  new  acquisitions.  There  is  a  broad  and  impassable 
line  between  man  and  the  irrational  creation,  common  to  all 
the  varieties  of  the  race.     Animals,  as  dogs,  horses,  elephants^ 
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id  monkeys,  may  be  taught  a  few  arts,  and  subjected  to  a 
oiine  of  service,  but  the  ultimate  limit  is  soon  reached. 
leir  capacity  for  improvement  is  confined  to  a  narrow  range, 
id  the  members  of  ^e  succeeding  generation  cannot  be  ele* 
kted  to  a  higher  grade  than  the  former.  They  have  neither 
iiflcience,  nor  speech,  nor  reason;  their  vocal  utterances 
e  natural  sounds,  expressive  of  joy  or  pain,  as  the  inter- 
ctions  of  human  speech — the  language  of  the  sensations  and 
slings  of  animal  nature — not  arbitrary  signs  of  thought,  in- 
eative  of  reflection,  and  high  resolve,  and  heroic  purposes, 
r  all  the  animal  creation,  man  alone  had  a  spiritual  nature 
peradded,  making  him  to  be  the  image  and  likeness  of  his 
mker. 

(11.)  The  great  weight  of  authorities,  whether  we  consider 
unbers  or  character,  is  on  the  side  of  the  specific  unity  and 
»mmon  origin  of  the  race. 

'*An  ancient  dvilization  must  have  sprung  (torn  a  common  centre.'*—- 

'^The  different  races  of  mankind  are  not  different  species  of  a  genus,  but 
ms  of  one  sole  species  *'  t — Alexander  Humboldt. 

"The  human  species  appears  to  be  single.'* — Cuvier. 

^  We  are  entitled^  from  all  the  facts  and  observations  which  have  been 
■tabUshed,  to  draw  confidently  the  conclusion  that  all  human  races  are  of 
tte  qiecies,  and  one  familj.*' — Prichard, 

''Science  has  determined  that  all  the  various  tribes  of  men  are  but  forms 
tf  a  single  species." — Hiigh  Miller, 

''Deeply  rooted  in  the  innermost  nature  of  man,  and  enjoined  upon  him 
y  his  highest  tendencies,  the  recognition  of  the  bond  of  humanity  is  one  of 
>•  noblest  leading  principles  in  the  history  of  mankind."  —  Wilhelm  ton 
^umiholdt, 

*'  Each  member  of  the  race  is  in  will,  affection,  and  intellect,  consubstan- 
ll  with  every  other.  The  reciprocal  relation  between  Qod  and  humanity 
institutes  the  UNrnr  of  the  race." — Bancroft, 

• 

Such,  in  a  word,  is  the  conclusion  of  our  highest  scientific 

ithorities.  The  number  of  testimonies  might  be  multiplied 
idefinitely,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

(12.)  The  authority  of  the  divine  word  on  the  subject  is  with 
le  Christian  decisive  and  final. 


n. 
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The  Bible  knows  but  one  species  of  man.     We  do  not  read 
that  they  were  created  after  their  species,  as  we  do  of  plants 
and  animals.   The  record  is  unambiguous  and  emphatic.  Amid 
the  songs  of  morning  stars,  and  the  chorus  of  angelic  choirs, 
"  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  cre- 
ated he  him,  male  and  female  created  he  them,  and  gave  them 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth.     And  God  blessed 
them,  and  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 

"  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one 
speech.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  they  left  off  to  build  the  city. 
Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel,  because  the  Lord  did 
there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth,  and  from  thence 
did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth." 

"  For  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men, 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  liath  determined 
the  times  before  appointed  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation." 

V.  The  recognition  of  the  bond  of  humanity  in  the  recipro- 
cal relation  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  race  as  consubstan- 
tial  members  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind,  is  the 
initial  step,  in  every  series  of  measures  wisely  conceived  and 
rightly  directed,  for  social  progress  and  political  regeneration. 

(1.)  Liberty,  civilization,  and  religion  are  consequent  and 
dependent  upon  the  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  substan- 
tial unity  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  human  family.  The 
mission  of  the  scholar,  the  triumphs  of  science,  and  the  con- 
servative influence  of  civilization  and  of  law,  are  destined  to 
be  commensurate  with  the  wide  extension  of  the  race. 

Wherever  man  exists,  there  may  be  heard  a  brother's  voice, 
pleading  for  a  brother's  rights,  and  protesting  against  personal, 
social  and  political  violence  and  wrong.     Wars,  oppressions, 
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ad  military  conqaests^  which  would  have  a  seeming  reaeon^  if 
De  nation  might  arrogate  to  itself  a  higher  or  more  excellent 
rigin  than  another,  are  prohibited  by  the  fundamental  organic 
tv  of  hnman  nature. 

(S.)  The  popular  infidelity  of  the  day,  superficial  and  flip- 
int,  is  accustomed  to  assail  the  Bible,  and  to  sneer  at  its  pre- 
naions  to  divine  authority,  on  the  ground  of  its  teachings 
aoceniing  the  unify  and  origin  of  mankind.  It  flatters  the 
tf-complacency  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  imagine  that  he  be- 
ingB  to  a  superior  as  well  as  to  a  conquering  race.  It  seems 
» justify,  or  at  least  to  palliate  violence  and  wrong,  to  believe 
lat  tiiere  are  inferior  races,  made  like  the  brutes  to  be  in  sub- 
totion  and  to  serve.  And  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  self- 
snying  missionary  efforts  to  suppose  that  certain  races  are  not 
nprovable,  that  they  are  hopelessly  degraded,  and  destined 
)  remain  permanently  in  a  savage  state,  or  to  disappear  before 
lie  march  of  the  conquering  races. 

(8.)  The  specific  unify  and  common  origin  of  the  race  is  a 
object  of  practical  interest  and  of  momentous  import ;  for  it 
B  connected  inseparably  with  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  It  is 
I  question  of  vast  importance  whether  the  nature  which  fell  in 
Sden  is  that  wliich  we  inherit,  and  whether  the  humanity 
irUch  we  wear  was  embraced  in  the  work  of  redemption. 

The  specific  diversity  of  the  races  is  a  hypothesis  at  war 
with  the  comprehensive  unity  of  Eedemption,  as  well  as  with 
its  universal  applicability  to  the  varieties  of  mankind.  The 
bn  precedes  redemption,  and  redemption  implies  the  unity  of 
Aerace ;  for  He  who  shed  his  blood  for  us  was  made  subject 
to  law  in  human  form,  that  he  might  redeem  us  who  were 
'Mider  the  law,  and  purify  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  The 
Qt^l  is  adapted  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  even 
the  most  degraded  and  hopeless  of  the  so-called  inferior  races. 
It  knows  no  degrees  of  latitude  or  longitude.  It  has  made 
xmquests  among  all  nations  and  tribes,  thns  illustrating  its 
)Ower ;  and  it  is  destined  to  universal  supremacy.  It  recog- 
liies  in  the  great  commission  the  unity  of  the  race  ;  and  the 
ommand  is,  ^^  Go  ye  into  all  the  earth  and  preach  the  Gt)spel  to 

31 
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every  creature,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you ;  and  lo,  I  toi  with  you  alway,  eTen 
to  the  end  of  the  world." 

(4.)  The  moral  eflFects  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  man« 
kind,  upon  the  peace  and  welfare  of  nations,  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated  nor  too  dearly  prized. 

Who  can  calculate  the  effects  of  such  a  conviction — ^we  abb 
ALL  BRETHREN — the  influence  it  would  exert  on  the  well-being 
of  states  and  empires,  extending  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  life 
to  all  classes  of  men — freemen,  claiming  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  the  common  inheritance,  as  children  of  the  onivenal 
Father — a  spectacle  to  the  world  and  to  the  angels,  than  which 
none  is  more  sublime  or  pleasing  to  God  ;  a  generation  of  the 
world's  population  taking  up  the  confession  of  unity,  fraternity, 
and  equality,  uttering  it  boldly,  and  proclaiming  it  from  nation 
to  nation,  and  around  the  globe;  inaugurating  tho  era  of  a 
congress  of  nations,  and  giving  assurance  of  the  peace  of  the 
world. 


Art.  IV.— critical  THOUGHTS  ON  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TEXTS. 

By  Howard  Cbosbt,  D.D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

1.  Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  and  most  discussed  passage 
in  the  New  Testament  is  that  found  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  chap,  ix,  verses  16  and  17. 

In  our  English  version  the  words  run  thus ;  ^^Jpbrwheri  * 
testament  w,  there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  iheUt 
tator-  For  a  testament  is  of  force  after  men  are  dead:  othenom 
it  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  tlie  testator'  livethy     In  the    1 
Greek  the  passage  has  this  form ;  "'Ottov  yap  diajdfJKri^  davawt 
dvdyKi]  <l>ep€a6<u  tov  diadsfiivov,    ^laOrjici]  yap  irrt  venpoXg  (kfiaiB* 
inel  floors  laxvei  Sre  iy  6  diaOeiievog.     The  difficulty  is  not  in 
the  words  as  they  stand  in  these  verses  by  themselves,  but  in 
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heir  meaning  as  related  to  the  context  Oonsidered  apart 
imn  the  connection,  the  passage  presents  a  statement  jnst  in 
tnl^  and  fally  supported  in  both  vocabnlarj  and  syntax  by 
be  Greek,  llie  statement  affirms  that  the  death  of  a  testator 
I  necessary  before  a  will  or  testament  can  have  an  efficient 
nree.  This  is  sufficiently  clear  in  itself,  but  it  is  difficnlt  to 
^ly  the  figure  to  Christ  A  testator's  death  gives  efficiency 
^  his  will,  simply  by  taking  him  out  of  the  way,  thus  allowing 
te  benefits  of  property,  which  terminated  in  Aim,  while  he 
as  alive,  to  flow  on  to  the  heirs  for  their  enjoyment  The 
Mith  causes  a  transfer  of  the  property.  Such  is  the  oharcu!- 
rigUo  of  a  testator's  death  as  regards  his  testament  But 
lere  is  nothing  analogous  to  this  in  Christ's  death.  His  death 
a  purchase  of  property  for  us,  a  property  which  by  the  very 
itnre  of  the  case  he  never  did  and  never  could  himself  enjoy. 
hat  property  is  our  salvation. 

But  besides  this  inapplicability  of  the  figure  to  Christ,  it  is 
sapplicable  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding  verses.  The  pre- 
ttding  verses  treat  of  Christ  as  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  thus ;  ^*  if 

he  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  sanctifieth,  etc.,  how 

anch  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal 
Ipirit  oiBTered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  con- 
dence  f"  (ver.  13, 14).  The  15th  verse  speaks  again  of  his 
leath  as  a  means  of  redemption,  whereby  the  promise  of  an 
eternal  inheritance  may  be  received  by  the  called.  This  use 
tf  the  word  "  inheritance "  is  the  only  thing  which  agrees 
vith  the  idea  of  a  testament  and  a'  testator.  For  the  word 
iwice  translated  'Testament"  in  the  15th  verse  cannot  refer 
^  a  testament,  because  a  mediator  of  the  testament  is  men- 
ioDed,  and  how  can  there  be  a  mediator  to  a  man's  last  will  ? 
^d,  again,  the  Mosaic  dispensation  is  called  ^'  the  first  testa- 
Blent,"  in  which  there  is  acknowledged  to  be  no  likeness  what- 
ever to  a  will.  The  Greek  word  SiadriKTj  (the  word  used  in 
liese  passages)  means  both  *'  covenant "  and  '^  testament"  It 
^urs  in  the  New  Testament  thirty -three  times,  and  is  trans- 
ited in  our  version  by  ''  testament "  thirteen  times  and  by 
'covenant"  twenty  times.  It  occurs  seventeen  times  in  this 
^tle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  is  translated  of  these  Bi;i:  times  as 
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"  testament "  and  eleven  times  as  ^*  covenants."  Moreover, the 
phrase  '*  mediator  of  a  covenant"  is  found  in  chap,  viii,  6,  and  in 
chap,  xii,  24,  where  its  correctness  is  evident ;  and  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  is  called  a  "  covenant "  most  properly  in  chap, 
viii,  9.  Hence  we  see  conclusively  that  the  word  twice  trana- 
lated  "  testament "  in  verse  15  of  the  chapter  before  us  should 
be  rendered  "  covenant "  in  both  cases. 

A  covenant^  made  good  hy  the  sacrifice  of  Christy  is  therefore 
the  leading  thought  in  the  context  immediately  preceding  our 
passage. 

The  succeeding  verses  (18-22)  show,  that  the  hlood  of  Men- 
•ficea  had  to  be  used  in  all  the  Mosaic  service.    And  then  verse 
23  points  us  to  Christ's  blood,  as  used  in  the  same  manner  in 
our  spiritual  service.     As  the  argument  proceeds,  this  blood  of 
Christ  is  again  nlentioned  as  the  basis  of  a  covenant  (chap,  x,  16- 
19).    A  covenant^  made  good  hy  the  sacrifice  of  Christy  is  there- 
fore the  leading  thought  in  the  context  immediately  succeed- 
ing our  passage.    Now,  are  we  to  suppose  that  two  short 
verses,  comprising  our  passage  (and  using  the  same  important 
word  with  the  context),  are  thrust  in  between  two  parts  of  a  re- 
gular discussion  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  with  a  meaning  totaDj 
different?     The  contexts  refer,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  oovenani 
mxide  good  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christy  but  this  passage  inserted 
is  alleged  to  refer  to  a  testament^  put  into  force  hy  the  demits 
of  Christ, 

The  manifold  interpreters  of  this  disputed  passage  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads.  First  are  those  who  take  the  Eng- 
lish version  as  it  is,  and  say,  that  the  apostle  intended  to  min- 
gle the  two  notions  of  covenant  and  testament,  and  that  be 
turns  on  the  word  "  inheritance  "  (in  ver.  15.)  from  the  former 
to  the  latter.  The  reply  to  these  commentators  is  that  such  a 
transference  of  meaning  is  unnecessary  and  harsh,  and  hence 
the  interpretation  is  contrary  to  the  received  rules  of  exegesit 
It  is  unnecessary,  because  by  preserving  the  notions  of  cove- 
nant and  sacrifice,  we  can  make  a  meaning  equally  good  upon 
the  whole  with  theirs.  It  is  harsh,  because  the  beautiftil  a^ 
gument  regarding  the  sacrifice  is  abruptly  suspended,  and  then 
as  abruptly  resumed. 
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The  second  and  larger  class  of  interpreters,  especially  the 
ler  ones,  acknowledge  the  translation  of  6ia$rjicfi  in  all  this 
uipter  to  be  **  covenant,"  and  then  read  the  disputed  passage 
im;  ^^Jbr  where  a  covenant  is,  there  mitst  also  of  necessity  be  the 
oAof  the  victim  ;  for  a  covenant  is  of  force  over  dead  victims  ; 
herwise  ii  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  victim  liueth"  This 
ads  smoothly  enough  in  English  and  satisfies  the  context 
it  there  are  several  objections  to  this  use  of  the  Greek. 
dIt  one  however  seems  really  unanswerable.  It  is  this.  The 
ltd  translated  '^  victim  "  never  has  that  meaning,  and  by  all 
alogy  cannot  have  it  It  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  five 
Des  (besides  this  passage),  and  is  uniformly  referred  to  the 
ifer  of  the  covenant  In  the  classical  writers  it  occurs  in 
s  same  invmable  sense,  as  the  maker  of  the  covenant  or 
11.  Scholefield  acknowledges  this  difScnlty,  and  yet  boldly 
lis  it  here  an  dna(  Xeydfievov^  and  rides  over  it  Yet  no  one 
n  read  his  four  pages  upon  this  matter,  without  perceiving 
at  he  feels  very  uneasy  in  his  bold  riding. 
Hie  third  class  of  interpreters,  like  the  first,  take  the  Eng- 
ih  version  as  correct,  but  would  have  6iadrjici]  rendered  "  tes- 
mcnt "  everywhere.  This  class  show  such  a  blind  disregard 
r  propriety  in  rhetoric  that  we  shall  consider  it  enough  to 
ention  them. 

If  the  second  interpretation  could  avoid  the  difficulty  with 
«  word  ^ladifMevog,  which  its  advocates  translate  "  victim  "  or 
mediating  sacrifice,"  it  would  probably  be  received  by  all 
lod  critics.  "We  propose  to  remove  that  difficulty  by  a  trans- 
tion  which  preserves  to  ScaOefievog  its  well-acknowledged 
eaning,  while  the  general  signification  of  the  passage  re- 
ains  in  accordance  with  the  second  interpretation.  We  re- 
Mit  the  Greek  and  under  it  our  suggested  rendering. 
'Oirov  yap  6iadrJKi],  davarov  dvdyKfi  <l>ipea6cu  rov  diaJBtiUvov, 
oBfJKfi  yap  inl  veiepolg  pepaia,  inel  floors  laxvei  tre  ^§  6  dtaSi" 
vos.  For  where  there  is  a  covenant,  it  is  necessary  for  a  death 
he  brought  hy  the  covenant-maker  ;  for  a  covenant  is  firm 
tr  dead  victims,  since  never  has  the  covenant-maker  power 
kiOe  the  victims  live.  In  the  former  clause,  rov  dtaOefiivav  is 
garded  as  equivalent  to  dnb  rov  diadefiivovj  iixe  omissidn  being 
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familiar  to  every  scholar.    The  only  harshness  is  in  giving,  in 
the  latter  clauses, /<T;^€t  a  nominative  (6  diadifievog),  which  seems 
naturally  to  belong  to  ^^.    This  can  be  explained  by  supposing 
the  writer  to  have  finished  his  sentence  before  he  wrote  the 
last  word,  (6   diade^evog)^  having  the  covenant-maker  in  his 
mind  as  the  nominative  to  laxvei,  from  the  necessity  of  the  ar- 
gument, thus  :  '*  the  covenantmaker  must  introduce  a  death, 
since  the  covenant-maker  has  no  power  without  a  death."    But 
feeling  that  the  interposed   sentence  (diad^Ki]  yap  hit  vcxpoif 
PePaia)  might  prevent  the  reader  from  supposing  the  right 
nominative  to  lox^^h  he  adds  6  diadifievog  at  the  end  of  the 
whole,  the  ^v  naturally  being  associated  with  the  vFjcpoig. 

2.  There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  for  the  people  of  Goi, 
for  he  that  is  entered  into  his  rest,  he  also  hath  ceased  from  A« 
own  works  as  God  did  from  his.     Heb.  iv,  9,  10. 

"Apa  dTroXeiTrerai  aal3l3aTi(jp.bg  tw  Aaw  tov  Oeovj  6  yap  tlaekBQV 
elg  TTjv  KardTTavatv  avrov  Kal  avrbg  KaTenavaev  d'nd  tCjv  Ipyw 
avTov,  cjanep  dm  tCjv  Idicjv  6  Oedg.    The  trouble  in  this  passage 
is  to  account  for  the  "  for"  (yap).    We  should  have  expected 
''  and"  {Kal),  as  it  only  introduces  an  additional  fact  and  not  a 
reason.    There  remains  a  rest  for  God's  people — that  is  one 
fact.     Moreover,  this  rest  is  like  God's  rest — that  is  another 
fact.     A  careful  translation  will  bring  out  the  force  of  the 
'*for,"  and  correct  our  English  non  sequitur.    The  writer  has 
just  shown  that  the  rest  promised  by  God  (through  David)  to 
his  people  could  not  be  the  rest  which  Joshua  found  for  Israel 
in  Canaan.    This  rest  which  God  promises,  the  writer  constantly 
calls  xaTanavaiv.    The  conclusion  in  the  9th  verse  would  thus 
naturally  be  "  there  remaineth,  therefore,  a  KaraTravais  to  the 
people  of  God."    Instead  of  that  the  Apostle  writes  "  there 
remaineth,  therefore,  a  aaPPariofjidg  to  the  people  of  God."   The 
objection  would  promptly  arise — why  a  aaPPariofi^  and  not 
a  Kardiravatg  ?    The  answer  is  in  the  10th  verse  "^br  he  that 
is  entered  into  his  Kardnavaig  hath  ceased  from  his  own  works, 
as  God  did  from  his."    The  10th  verse  is  thus  a  reason  for  using 
oaPfiaTiofibs  in  the  9th  verse.    The  English  might,  therefore, 
read  thus :  "  There  remaineth^  there/ore,  a  Sabbath-rest  (otheyo- 
pie  of  Oodj  for  he  that  is  entered  into  his  rest  hath  likewise  roM 
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rom  his  awn  works  as  Ood  did  from  his,^^  and  thus  his  rest  is  a 
Ubbath-roBt  By  oar  received  text  the  meaning  of  the  10th 
rene  is  entirely  lost,  the  word  "  Sabbath-rest"  {aaPPariofidg)^ 
ta  which  its  whole  meaning  hinges,  being  unseen. 

8.  And  from  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  untU  now^  ffie  king- 
bm  of  heaven  suffereth  violence^  and  the  violent  take  it  hy  farce. 
klatt.  zL  12.  'A7rd  di  tGv  ijfiepQv  ^aiawov  rov  (ktmar^  (cig  &pm 
\  PaaiXsia  r&v  ovpavtiv  Ptaieraiy  teal  Piaoral  afmaiovoiv  aM^v. 
[he  usual  interpretation  of  this  passage  regards  the  "  violent'' 
md  the  '^  violence"  as  referring  to  the  earnest  seekers  for  the 
rath  and  their  earnestness.  People  msh  with  impetnosity  into 
he  refage  of  Christ's  Ghnrch,  with  sach  impetaosity  as  charac- 
erizes  the  storming  of  a  city  by  zealous  troops.  But  Schoettgen 
ind  some  others  prefer  to  take  the  text  in  a  more  literal  sig- 
lifieation,  and  read  it  thus :  ^'  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  vio- 
enily  attacked  by  its  enemies,  and  those  who  wish  to  get  the 
idmission  to  it  must  fight  their  way  in."  But  why  is  not 
idioettgen  consistent,  and  having  referred  Ptaierai  to  the  vio- 
ent  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  Uie  Church,  why  does  he  not 
BfiBT  PiaoTol  to  the  same  f  His  double  reference  seems  to  be 
izceedingly  arbitrary.  Another  class  of  interpreters,  who 
lold  to  the  common  interpretation  of  Pia^erai,  imitate  Schoett- 
^n's  inconsistency  by  making  Piaaral  refer  to  the  meaner 
portion  of  the  people,  whom  the  Pharisees  regarded  as  usurp- 
»8  and  invaders  in  embracing  the  Gospel  I  Whatever  be  our 
midering  of  the  Greek,  it  certainly  seems  evident  that  /3ia<e- 
roi  and  piaoral  must  receive  a  similar  treatment  with  each 
)ther.  And  why  should  not  that  rendering  have  reference  to 
ihe  enemies  of  the  Church  ?  The  spirit  of  the  context  is  a 
iomplaint  against  unbelief.  With  all  John's  excellence,  the 
Tews  rejected  him ;  and  when  Christ  came,  they  basely  as- 
laolted  him.  So  Jesus  and  John  are  compared  to  children 
dtting  in  the  markets  and  saying  to  their  fellows,  "  We  have 
nped  unto  you  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned 
into  you  and  ye  have  not  lamented ;"  and  then  the  .evangelist 
idds,  "  for  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  ^ey  say 

16  hath  a  devil.  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking, 
ind  they  say,  *  Behold  a  man  gluttonous  and  a  wine-bibber.' " 
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Keeping  this  contextual  force  in  view,  the  most  natural  para- 
phrase of  the  text  would  be  this :  "  John  was  very  great,  but 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  greater  glory  than  even  JoWe 
preaching  (ver.  11) ;  yet  gi*eat  as  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it 
is  basely  assaulted  and  its  assailants  plunder  it"  The  English 
phrase  "  take  it  by  force"  is  not  the  only  rendering  for  afixk- 
lovaiv  avTTjv.  We  prefer  "  plunder  it"  In  this  way  Demos- 
thenes frequently  uses  the  word  dprra^eiv ;  as  for  example, 
TTjv  6e  'EXkaSa  iToioav  i<t>£^g  ovtcjoI  ^ikimrog  &p7ra4<a)v  ov  kvm ; 
The  Church  was  never  taken  by  its  enemies,  but  has  often 
been  plundered, 

Tlie  corresponding  passage  in  Luke  xvi,  16,  reads  thus  in 
our  English  Bible :  ''Since  tliat  time  the  kingdom  of  Oodis 
preached,  and  every  man  presseth  into  it"    The  Greek  of  the 
latter  clause,  which  is  all  that  concerns  our  question,  is,  irSiu; 
avTTjv  Pia^ercu.    Here  is  pia^ercu  again.     Instead  of  "eTeiy 
man  presseth  into  it,"  we  propose  "  every  man  (L  e.  a  multi- 
tude) assaults  it"    To  support  this  reading  ofPia^erai  with«i, 
we  quote  Demosthenes  de  HalonnesOy  chap.  7,  Karanavoai  r^ 
X^pav  Koi  elg  rag  noXeig  piaoafievog,   "  having  laid  waste  the 
country  with  fire,  and  having  assaulted  the  cities," 
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Le  LrvRE  DE  Job,  traduit  de  VH^reu^  avec  une  Htide  sur  toft 

et  le  caractire  du  poeme.    Par  Ernest  Benan.    Denxito* 

6dition.    Paris.    1860. 
Lb  Cantique  des  Cantiques,  traduit  de  VHebreu^  avec  ^ 

itude  sur  leplan^  Vdge  et  le  caractire  du  poeme.    Par  Eeskt 

Renan.    Paris.    1860.    8vo,  pp.  xiv,  210. 

The  author  of  these  treatises  is  not  quite  forty  years  of  age? 
but  he  ranks  already  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  of 
French  scholars.  Having  given  early  indications  of  gr^ 
talent,  he  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  entered  upon  tbe 
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tody  of  theology  in  a  Boman  Catholic  seminary  at  Paris. 
3at  his  free  spirit  and  active  cariosity  could  not  endure  the 
rammels  of  a  traditional  faith ;  he  quitted  the  seminary,  cut 
ooee  from  ecclesiastical  associations,  and,  earning  his  bread 
»y  private  instruction,  devoted  himself  to  study.  He  pursued 
fith  great  assiduity  the  oriental  languages,  and  in  1847  gained 
he  V^olney  prize  by  an  essay  which  was  the  basis  of  an  ex- 
ended  work  published  in  1855,  under  the  title,  Sutoire  gini- 
nZtf  et  systime  compari  dea  languea  s&mitiques.  In  1860  he 
eeeived  an  appointment  as  attach^  of  the  manuscript  depart- 
aent  of  the  national  library — a  position,  which  leaves  him  free 
o  follow  his  scholarly  tastes.  He  is  a  prolific  writer,  and  has 
x>ntributed  a  number  of  articles  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
ffondes^  Le  Journal  de  V Instruction  PuUique,  etc.,  which  are 
dl  marked  by  boldness  of  thought  and  eloquence  of  style. 
VTithin  the  last  three  years,  he  has  begun  to  write  on  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  two  works  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  article  are  the  product  of  his  activity  in  this  direction. 

The  work  on  Job  consists  of  two  parts :  a  translation  of  the 
text,  and  an  essay  on  the  literary  history  and  character  of  the 
book.  The  translation  is  carefully  made  and  displays  Kenan's 
skill  in  the  use  of  words,  but  it  appeals  chiefly  to  the  French 
public ;  the  essay  may  invite  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  Benan's  position 
ttd  influence  entitle  his  opinions  to  notice,  if  not  to  criticism. 

In  regard  to  the  date  of  the  book  of  Job,  Benan  agrees  with 
fte  great  majority  of  living  scholars,  who  have  receded  from 
^  opinion  of  Le  Clerc  and  others,  that  it  was  not  written  until 
tile  captivity.  Eenan  is  inclined  to  assign  it  to  the  eighth 
Century,  the  age  of  the  prophets  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah. 

**  It  is  at  this  period,  mid¥ra7  in  the  history  of  the  kiDgdoms  of  Judah 
tod  Israel — a  period  when  the  ancient  nomadic  spirit  was  far  from  being 
cztmct,  and  when  the  important  reforms  of  the  time  of  Josiah  had  not  yet 
gifen  that  powerful  in^ulse  to  the  nation,  which  predestined  it  to  so  extra- 
(tfinary  a  career,  that  I  prefer  to  place  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Joh." 

Several  parts  of  the  book  of  Job  have  been  held  by  some 
critics  to  be  not  the  work  of  the  original  author,  but  added  by  a 
later  hand.    In  discussing  the  genuineness  of  these  portioii% 
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Kenan  is  comparatively  conservative.     He  confesses  freelj 
that  upon  the  first  perusal  many  circumstances  seem  to  favor 
the  idea  of  interpolation ;  but  he  remarks,  that  the  Hebrews 
and  oriental  authors  in  general  held  ideas  respecting  composi- 
tion very  diflFerent  from  our  own.    Their  conceptions  of  logical 
consecutiveness,  of  dramatic^  nnity,  and  even  of  rhythmical 
effect,  were  much  less  definite  than  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  see  interpolations  or 
retouches,  wherever  the  want  of  connection  surprises  us.    Thus 
he  does  not  consider  as  additional  the  prologue  and  epilogne, 
without  which  the  poem  would  be  unintelligible. 

The  reasons  for  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part 
of  chap,  xxvii  seem  to  him  even  less  decisive.    The  opinion 
also  of  Ewald,  who  looks  upon  the  descriptions  of  Behemoth 
and  Leviathan  as  interpolated,  rests  upon  no  better  foundation. 
The  style  of  this  fragment  appears  to  M.  Renan  to  be  that  of 
the  finest  portions  of  the  poem.     In  no  part  do  we  find  greater 
strength  or  more  sonorous  parallelism  ;  every  thing  indicates 
that  this  singular  portion  is  from  the  same   hand  (though 
wrought  from  different  materials)  as  the  rest  of  Jehovah's  dis- 
course. 

It  is  only,  according  to  M.  Renan,  against  the  discourse  of 
Elihu  that  decisive  and  insuperable  objections  may  be  raised. 
It  disturbs  the  arrangement  of  the  poem ;  its  language  differs 
from  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  work ;  and  considerations 
of  taste  also  condemn  this  fragment.     For  these  reasons  M. 
Renan  admits  that  the  discourse  of  Elihu  was  interpolated  at 
a  later  age  than  that  in  which  the  book  of  Job  had  assumed 
the  form  in  which  we  find  it.     But  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  this  insertion  immediately  followed  the  completion  of 
the  poem,  or  whether  a  long  interval  separated  the  two.     Who 
knows,  asks  M.  Renan,  if  the  author  himself,  taking  up  his 
work  after  a  long  interval,  at  an  epoch  when  he  had  lost  his  in- 
spiration and  his  style,  did  not  think  that  he  might  perfect  his 
poem  by  the  addition  of  this  fragment,  which  in  reality  in- 
jures it  ? 

Concerning  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  book,  we  shall 
leave  M.  Renan  to  speak  for  himself. 
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'*  Not  for  a  moment,"  he  says,  "  in  this  strange  book,  do  we  cease  to  feel 
ibiraiiDg  those  fine  and  delicate  touches,  which  make  the  grand  poetical 
reations  of  Greece  and  Judah  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  nature.  Entire 
tbases  of  the  human  soul  are  indeed  wanting,  and  a  sort  of  grand  inflezi- 
Mty  gives  to  the  poem  an  aspect  of  hardness  and  brazen  terror ;  but  the 
kotition  of  man  in  this  world,  his  mysterious  struggle  against  an  opposing 
nt  unseen  power,  his  equally  justified  alternations  of  submission  and  revolt, 
MTe  never  inspired  so  eloquent  a  lament  The  greatness  of  human  nature 
onsiBts  in  a  contradiction,  by  which  all  wise  men  have  been  impressed,  and 
rhich  is  the  prolific  mother  of  all  high  thought  and  noble  philosophy ;  on 
me  side,  conscience  endorsing  right  and  moral  obligation  as  the  highest 
ealities ;  on  the  other,  the  experience  of  every  day  inexplicably  belying 
hese  profound  aspirations ;  whence  has  risen  a  sublime  lamentation,  which, 
beginning  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  will  till  the  end  of  time  bear  toward 
leaven  the  solemn  protest  of  man's  moral  nature.  The  poem  of  Job  is  the 
Qost  sublime  expression  of  this  cry  of  the  soul.  In  it  blasphemy  encroaches 
ipon  adoration,  or  rather  it  is  itself  a  hymn  of  praise,  since  it  is  but  an  ap- 
)eal  to  €rod  against  the  voids  which  conscience  finds  in  the  work  of  God. 
rhe  pride  of  the  nomad,  his  cold,  severe  religion,  far  removed  firom  any 
faing  like  devotion,  his  haughty  self-assertion,  alone  explain  this  singular 
nmbioation  of  lofty  fiuth  and  audacious  stubbornness." 

After  having  proved  the  absence  in  Hebrew  writing  of  the 
method,  or  scientific  exactitude,  which  we  find  in  the  literature 
)f  Greece,  M.  Eenan  justifies  the  fact  in  these  terms : 

''If  the  point  in  question  were  a  problem  accessible  to  the  human  mind, 
i  would  be  shocking  to  find  the  rules  of  scientific  investigation  so  grossly 
riolated.  But  the  question  which  the  author  proposes  to  himself  is  pre- 
asely  that  with  which  every  thinker  struggles  without  being  able  to  solve 
t;  his  perplexities,  his  solicitude,  this  manner  of  turning  over  in  all  direc- 
aoos  the  fatal  name  without  finding  its  import,  involve  much  more  philoso- 
}hj  than  the  positive  scholasticism,  which  pretends  to  silence  the  doubts  of 
reison  by  responses  apparentiy  indisputable.  Contradiction  in  such  matters 
8  the  sign  of  truth,  for  the  littie  which  is  revealed  to  man  of  the  plan  of  the 
miverse  is  reduced  to  a  few^curves  and  a  few  veins,  of  which  the  funda- 
nental  law  is  but  vaguely  seen,  and  which  aspires  to  attach  itself  to  the 
greatness  of  infinity.  To  maintain  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  eternal 
leoessities  of  the  heart,  the  affirmations  of  the  moral  sense,  the  protestations 
if  conscience  and  the  testimony  of  fiict,  this  is  wisdom.  The  predominant 
honght  of  the  book  of  Job  is  thus  one  of  perfect  truth.  It  is  the  grandest 
MBon  ever  given  to  intemperate  dogmatism  ;  and  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
ibaUow  mind  meddling  with  theology ;  it  is  in  one  sense  the  highest  result 
kf  all  philosophy,  for  it  declares  that  man  can  only  veil  his  fiice  before  the 
ofinite  problem  whic^  the  government  of  the  world  presents  to  his  oontem- 
ilatkm." 
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The  book  of  Job  is  the  expression  of  the  incurable  trouble, 
which  engrossed  the  conscience  at  the  epoch  when  the  old 
patriarchal  theory,  founded  only  on  the  promises  of  a  terres- 
trial life,  became  insufficient  The  author  sees  the  feebleness 
of  this  theory  ;  he  revolts  with  good  reason  against  the  crving 
injustice  which  a  superficial  interpretation  of  the  decrees  of 
Providence  brings  with  it ;  but  he  finds  no  outlet  in  the  closed 
circle  from  which  man  can  escape  only  by  a  daring  appeal  to 
the  future. 

'*  Three  thousand  years  have  passed  over  the  problem  agitated  by  the 
wise  men  of  Idumea,  and  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  philosophic  method  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  has  made  one  step  toward  a  solution.  Looked  at 
with  reference  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  individual,  this  world 
will  be  an  object  of  eternal  dispute,  and  God  will  always  forcibly  give  the 
lie  to  the  clumsy  apologists  who  seek  to  defend  Providence  on  this  desperate 
ground.  The  scandal  which  the  Psalmist  experienced  in  beholding  the 
peace  of  the  wicked^  and  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  prosperity  of  the 
ungodly,  are  sentiments  which  have  been  justified  throughout  all  time. 
But  that  which  neither  the  Psalmist  nor  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job 
could  comprehend,  that  which  a  succession  of  schools,  the  intermixture  of 
races,  a  prolonged  education  of  the  moral  sense  could  alone  reveal,  we  have 
learned.  Beyond  the  chimerical  justice  which  the  superficial  good  sense  of 
all  ages  has  sought  to  find  in  the  government  of  the  universe,  we  perceive 
&r  higher  laws  and  a  more  exalted  purpose,  without  the  knowledge  of  which 
human  affairs  must  seem  but  a  tissue  of  iniquities.  The  future  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  has  become  no  clearer,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  an  eternal  veil 
should  cover  truths  which  are  worthless  except  when  they  are  the  ofl&pring 
of  a  pure  heart;  but  a  word,  which  neither  Job  nor  his  friends  pronounce, 
has  acquired  a  sublime  meaning  and  an  inestimable  value :  duty,  with  its 
incalculable  philosophic  consequences,  in  being  laid  upon  all,  resolves  all 
doubts,  reconciles  all  oppositions,  and  becomes  a  foundation  on  which  to 
reconstruct  all  that  reason  destroys  or  abandons.  Thanks  to  this  revelation 
without  ambiguity  or  doubt,  we  are  able  to  declare  that  he  who  has  chosen 
the  right  is  the  truly  wise  man.  Such  an  one  will  be  immortal ;  far  his  worb 
ahcUl  live  in  the  eventnal  triumph  of  justice^  an  epitome  of  ihe  dicine  work 
which  mankind  is  accomplishing.^^ 

Such  is  the  fallacious  morality,  which  aims  at  solving  the 
profoundest  problems  without  recognizing  the  idea  of  God  or 
of  individual  immortality.  Out  of  all  Eant's  philosophy  only 
the  categorical  imperative  has  been  retained,  which  is  a 
thorough  absurdity,  a  tree  without  roots  as  it  is  without  fruit, 
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from  the  moment  when  it  no  longer  holds  fast,  bb  its  indispens- 
able sanctioni  to  faith  in  God  and  in  a  future  life.  It  is  amply, 
with  a  more  finished  style,  the  gross  positivism  of  Auguste 
Gomte  and  his  school.  It  believes  only  in  the  world  of  matter 
and  of  the  senses,  or  at  most  in  the  laws  of  celestial  mechan- 
ism ;  and  it  thinks  itself  greatly  in  advance  of  Job  and  his 
friends  in  reducing  all  the  hopes  of  humanity  to  this  derisive 
prospect : 

**  The  wicked  mao,  whether  foolish  or  frivolous,  shall  perish  forever,  in  the 
soise,  that  he  has  contributed  nothing  to  the  general  result  of  the  lab<»r 
of  his  race ;  but  the  votary  of  things  beautiful  and  good  will  partake  of  the 
imm&rtaUty  qf  that  whieA  he  ha9  loved,  ....  The  works  of  the  man 
of  genius  and  the  good  man  alone  escape  the  universal  decadence,  for  they 
only  are  counted  among  things  surely  attained,  and  their  fhiits  go  on  in- 
creasing even  when  an  ungrateful  humanity  has  utterly  forgotten  them.*' 

In  the  above  notice  of  Benan's  work  on  Job,  we  have  been 
occupied  chiefly  with  the  speculative  and  religious  position  of 
the  author,  so  that  in  sketching  his  volume  on  Canticles  we 
may  confine  our  attention  to  his  critical  results.  Eenan  re- 
gards the  Song  of  Solomon  as  dramatic,  though  it  does  not 
present  the  progressive  plot,  nor  maintain  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  which  belong  to  the  fully  developed  drama.  It 
was  perhaps  designed  to  be  recited  or  acted  in  some  rude  way 
at  a  marriage  entertainment  This  theory  of  the  character  of 
the  poem  is  by  no  means  new.  It  was  originally  propounded 
by  a  certain  Jacobi  near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  has 
since  been  advocated  by  Herder,  Umbreit,J^£wald  and  other 
eminent  Biblical  scholars.  These  writers,  though  difiering 
widely  in  details,  all  make  the  book  consist  in  the  dramatic 
evolution  of  the  incidents  of  a  simple  story.  The  design  of 
the  story  is  to  glorify  a  virtuous  affection,  and  '^  to  display  the 
victory  of  humble  and  constant  love  over  the  temptations  of 
wealth  and  royalty."  The  heroine  is  a  maiden  of  the  village 
of  Shulem  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  who  is  carried  off  by  the 
attendants  of  King  Solomon,  while  they  are  scouring  Northern 
Palestine  in  search  of  candidates  for  his  harem.  Transported 
to  the  splendor  of  Solomon's  court,  she  repists  its  enticements 
and  remains  faithful  in  her  attachment  to  a  young  shepherd  of 
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her  native  Tillage.    The  king  is  compelled  to  abandon  his 
suit,  the  maiden  is  recovered  bj  her  lover,  and  the  two  renew 
their  vows.    This,  according  to  Benan,  is  the  simple  story  of 
the  poem.     The  story  is  brought  oat  in  the  form  of  dialogue, 
in  which  we  find  the  expression  of  feelings  proper  to  the  seve- 
ral characters  of  the  piece,  but  without  the  clear  progression 
and  verisimilitude  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  drama.    It  was 
perhaps  performed  at  wedding  festivals,  but  not  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  modern  stage.    The  actora  were  probably  all 
present  during  the  representation,  the  maiden,  the  peasant,  and 
Solomon,  as  principal  actors,  standing  in  the  front,  the  court 
ladies,  chorus,  etc.,  a  little  behind  them.    In  the  imperfection 
of  scenic  display  and  dramatic  structure,  the  Canticles  may  be 
compared  with  the  sacred  dramas  of  the  middle  ages. 

As  to  date  of  the  poem,  Kenan  rejects  the  view  of  those 
who  place  its  composition  in  the  last  times  of  the  Hebrew 
literature.  The  currency  of  this  view  Benan  ascribes  to  the 
imperfect  method  of  the  school  of  Gesenius,  which  sought  to 
fix  the  age  of  Hebrew  books  by  reference  to  linguistic  pecu- 
liarities, with  little  regard  to  historical  and  literary  consider- 
ations. The  Chaldaic  coloring  of  the  Canticles  always  tinged 
the  dialects  of  the  North,  and  perhaps  also  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  the  South.  There  is  no  phrase  or  word  (except  the 
word  paradise)  which  may  not  be  explained  by  the  probable 
locality  or  purpose  of  the  writer.  This  word,  it  is  true,  seems 
to  have  entered  the  Hebrew,  as  it  entered  the  Greek  language, 
at  a  late  period.  But  it  may  have  been  added  by  a  copyist 
or  redactor ;  and,  at  any  rate,  ought  not  to  outweigh  strong 
opposing  reasons.  The  title,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribes  the 
book  to  Solomon;  but  this  has  no  more  authority  than  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Psalms  and  cannot  overcome  internal  evi- 
dence. The  prevailing  tone  of  the  piece  Kenan  thinks  to  be 
inconsistent  with  a  Solomonic  authorship.  The  manners  of 
Solomon's  court  are  not  presented  in  a  favorable  light  The 
republican  simplicity  of  ancient  Israel  is  still  dear  to  the  writer, 
and  he  is  not  inclined  to  commend  the  king  who  did  more  to 
destroy  it  than  any  other  monarch.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
writer  could  not  have  lived  in  a  late  period.    Time  gathered  a 
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halo  of  glory  around  the  name  of  Solomon,  and  in  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  he  is  magnified  in  every  way.  There 
iSf  also,  one  particular  which,  in  the  view  of  M.  Benan,  carries 
the  book  almost  to  the  age  of  Solomon.  In  vi,  4,  the  heroine 
is  compared  to  the  beauty  of  Tirzah  and  of  Jerusalem.  The 
poet  seems  to  place  Tirzah  in  the  same  rank  with  Jerusalem. 
Hrzah  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  to  that  of  Omri,  i.  e.  from  975  to  924.  In  923 
Omri  built  Samaria,  which  became  henceforth  the  capital  of 
the  northern  kingdom.  From  that  time,  Tirzah  disappeared 
from  history,  and  its  fall  was  so  complete  that  its  situation  is 
wholly  unknown.  It  is  improbable  that  a  writer  in  the  last 
days  of  the  kingdom  would  have  placed  it  in  such  striking 
contrast  with  Jerusalem. 

The  plan  of  the  Canticles,  as  determined  by  M.  Renan,  ex- 
cludes from  the  book  any  religious  or  mystical  meaning.  He 
remarks  that  the  only  plausible  argument  for  the  allegorical 
interpretation  is  derived  from  the  existence  of  an  erotic  form 
of  mystical  poetry  in  the  Indian  and  Persian  literature.  But 
this  poetry  is  of  recent  origin,  the  product  of  a  degenerate 
age,  when  genuine  poetical  feeling  had  died  out  and  a  fond- 
ness for  artificiality  and  fanciful  conceits  had  taken  its  place. 
In  India,  at  least,  it  would  seem  that  the  allegorizing  taste  and 
exegesis  preceded  the  allegorical  poems  and  occasioned  their 
composition.  Much  of  the  poetry,  which  has  been  reckoned 
in  this  class,  had  in  the  intention  of  its  authors  no  religious 
import  Thus  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  poems  of  the  Persian 
Hafiz  exists  only  in  the  fancy  of  the  commentators.  Moreover 
the  refinements  of  mysticism  were  utterly  foreign  to  the  simple 
and  yigorona  spirit  of  the  old  Hebrew.  An  erotic  poem  with 
a  hidden  religious  meaning  among  the  Hebrews  of  the  tenth 
century  before  Christ  would  have  been  the  strangest  of  ana- 
chronisms. The  allegorical  interpretation,  which  has  prevailed 
both  among  Jews  and  Christians,  sprang  up  with  die  form- 
ation of  the  Canon.  The  Song  of  Songs,  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion amid  the  general  shipwreck  of  the  old  Hebrew  literaturci 
became  in  the  Persian  period  an  object  of  reverence,  and,  |i9 
tbe  ^G^gious  spirit  grew  more  intense,  an  obgect  of  religious 
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reverence.  Tliis  sought  its  justification  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
Until  at  length  the  allegorical  interpretation  gained  general 
currency,  shortly  before  the  Christian  era.  It  has  ever  since 
continued  the  interpretation  of  the  church,  yet  it  is  wholly 
baseless  and  must  disappear  before  sound  criticism.  Bot 
though  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a  love  poem,  it  is  nevertheleas, 
says  Benan,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  sacred  book.  It  exalts 
above  mere  sensual  passion  the  power  of  a  virtuous  affection. 

"  Let  us  place  it  boldly  in  the  ark  where  holy  things  are  kept ;  let  us  allow 
the  theologian  to  believe  that  to  save  the  honor  of  the  old  Canticles  it  is  ne 
cessary  to  trayesty  it ;  and  for  those  who  would  defend  that  obsolete  inter- 
pretation by  reasons  of  expediency,  let  us  recall  the  answer  of  Niebuhr  to 
a  young  clergyman  who  was  troubled  by  the  necessity  of  admitting  a  loT^ 
song  into  the  Biblical  Canon :  *■  For  myself/  promptly  replied  that  emineot 
critic,  *  I  should  think  that  the  Bible  lacked  something,  if  there  was  foood 
in  it  no  expression  for  what  is  deepest  and  strongest  in  the  feelings  of  homan 
nature.' " 

Our^ object  in  the  above  sketch  has  not  been  criticism;  we 
have  thought  merely  to  illustrate  Kenan's  method  of  handling 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  His  influence  is  not  inconsiderable, 
and  every  student  of  the  Bible  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
something  of  the  tone  and  teaching  of  his  works. 


Art.  VI.— FISHER'S  SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Occasional  Sermons  and  Addresses.  By  Samuel  W.  Fishek? 
D.D.,  President  of  Hamilton  College.  New- York :  Mason 
Brothers.     1861. 

Tms  volume  is  made  up  of  detached  treatises  on  distinct, 
yet  for  the  most  part  related,  themes.  Each  one  is  complete 
in  itself  and  independent  of  the  others  in  its  discussion.  They 
were  prepared,  each  for  its  occasion  and  for  its  individual  end, 
and  manifestly  without  any  reference  to  their  future  collection 
in  a  volume.  But  there  is  a  harmony  between  the  various 
parts,  which  could  hardly  have  been  better  secured  bad  the 
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tOTi  from  the  preparation  of  the  first  to  that  of  the  last,  de* 
ed  eventaallj  to  combine  them. 

his  coincidence,  manifestly  undesigned,  is  eyidence  of  snch 
ital  excellence  as  highly  commends  Dr.  Fisher  for  the  im*' 
ant  position  which  he  holds  as  President  of  Hamilton  OoU 
b  There  are  few  situations  where  harmony  of  mental  ope- 
ms  is  more  effective  for  good,  and  where  frequent  discre* 
cj  of  sentiment  is  more  potential  for  evil,  than  in  that  of  a 
her  of  youth. 

he  one  type  of  mind  secures  influence  at  once,  in  that  it 
iahes  evidence  that  its  opinions  have  not  been  lightly 
>ted,  but  gravely  weighed  and  put,  each  one  in  its  proper 
e,  compared  with  and  adjusted  to  all  the  others.  Dr« 
fin  used  familiarly  to  say,  that  he  had  a  pigeon*hole  in  his 
d  for  every  principle  which  he  had  carefully  considered 
settled,  and  that  there  he  kept  it  for  the  comparison  and 
sion  of  other  questions* 

ot  the  other  style  of  mind  which  has  no  fixed  principles, 
sh  adopts  an  opinion  to-day  and  discards  it  for  a  contrary 
to-morrow,  is  unsafe  in  its  teachings,  unreUable  in  ite  de> 
ms,  and  impotent  in  its  influence  over  other  minds.  As  a 
ain  learned  Professor— who  shall  be  nameless — ^in  one  of 
literary  institutions,  would  at  one  time  befoire  his  class 
Bmently  advocate  a  certain  theory  in  ethics,  or  a  certain 
don  in  exegesis,  or  a  certain  doctrine  in  theology,  and  a 
days  afterwards,  perhaps,  assume  and  maintain  an  entirely 
trary  position,  thus  paralysing  all  his  influence  as  a  teacher. 
he  mind  of  Dr.  Fislier,  as  developed  in  this  volume,  shows 
f  possessed  of  a  symmetry  of  proportion,  a  harmony  of 
'ement,  combined  with  standard  principles,  that  must, 
\n  perceived  and  appreciated,  give  him  magnetic  power 
r  youth. 

!ut  we  proceed  to  specify  more  in  detail  the  contents  of  the 
ime.  It  consists  of  "  Educational  Discourses,"  "  Literary 
bresses,"  "Historical  Discourses  and  Essays,"  and  "Occa- 
(d  Sermons ;"  four  of  each  class. 

he  Discourses  on  Education  will  naturally,  from  the  au<> 
^B  position,  attract  most  attention.    Hiese  will  be  rQgard^ 
.92 
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ed  as  an  index  of  bis  views  on  the  great  subject  of  educatioD. 
Thoiigli  some  of  his  opinions  may  be  somewhat  novel,  and 
perhaps  not  very  generally  received — we  refer  especially  to 
what  he  says  on  making  the  Bible  a  text-book  in  colleges- 
yet  we  think  they  will  bear  to  be  canvassed.  And  his  views 
generally  on  the  subject  of  education  will  not,  we  think,  be 
considered  by  the  public  as  unworthy  the  head  of  an  import- 
ant collegiate  institution. 

The  importance  of  a  "sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  "  is  hap- 
pily illustrated  in  the  following  extract : 

"  There  is  indeed  a  much  more  intimate  connection  between  the  highest 
efforts  of  mind  and  a  sound  constitution,  than  we  are  ordinarily  ready  to 
admit  We  discourse  of  the  superiority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  until  wc 
half  persuade  ourselves  the  one  is  almost  complete  without  the  oUier. 

*'  We  call  up  instances  of  men,  who,  like  Calvin,  with  a  feeble  frame,  hafe 
undergone  prodigious  intellectual  labor ;  but  we  forget  how  these  very  men 
have  generally  died  before  their  time :  we  forget  how  many  minds  hare 
been  crippled  and  rendered  useless  by  ill  health :  we  mark  the  exception^ 
and  lose  sight  of  the  rule.    The  steam  is  useless  unless  your  boiler  be 
staunch ;  your  mental  culture  will  never  qualify  you  for  protracted  an<^ 
high-wrought  thought,  unless  you  have  physical  stamina  to  sustain  you  i^^ 
the  effort.     There  is  nothing  that  so  tasks  the  power  of  endurance  as  th^ 
incessant  mental  toil  required  of  most  of  our  professional  and  educated  men    ' 
and  he,  who  comes  forth  to  his  work  with  a  hale  constitution,  has  an  advan  ^ 
tagc  inestimable  above  his  feeble  and  broken  compeer.     It  was  due  largeljr^ 
to  his  high  health  and  strong  constitution,  established  by  early  toil,  that^ 
Washington  bore  up  the  burden  of  so  inunense  a  responsibility,  for  so  man] 
years  of  public  life. 

**  It  was  his  early  drill  in  the  army  that  imparted  to  him,  whose  illustrious 
name  this  institution  bears,  the  vital  force  that  sustained  him  in  his  gigan- 
tic labors,  which,  while  they  won  the  gratitude  of  a  nation,  gave  him  the 
highest  seat  among  the  great  intellects  of  the  Revolution.'* 

There  is  great  force  in  the  above  statements.  It  needs  no 
demonstration  to  prove  that  a  feeble  body,  ccBteria  paribuSj 
will  not  enable  its  possessor  to  achieve  those  intellectual  con- 
quests to  which  it  is  equal  when  the  body  is  active  and  strong. 
Daniel  Webster,  for  example,  with  his  stalwart  frame,  put 
forth  at  times  efforts  of  mind,  without  any  sensible  effect  upon 
him,  which  would  have  prostrated  almost  any  man  of  feeble 
constitution.    It  is  related  of  him  that  he  was  at  a  social  party, 
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)n  the  evening  of  his  first  day's  reply  to  Col.  Hayne,  fresh  and 
!n  good  spirits,  after  speaking  nnder  great  excitement  four  or 
Ive  hours.  During  the  evening,  he  fell  in  with  Col.  Hayne, 
ind  the  following^/^i^  d!  esprit  passed  between  tliem.  Mr. 
Webster  said :  "  Good  evening,  Colonel,  how  do  you  do  ?"  The 
latter  playfully  replied :  "  I  am  but  just  alive  from  your  un- 
nerciful  handling  of  me  to-day.  I  hope  you  will  spare  me 
io-morrow."  Mr.  Webster  pleasantly  answered :  "  Ah !  no, 
10,  Colonel,  I  have  not  done  with  you  yet.  Gird  yourself  up 
like  a  man.  To-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much 
more  abundant" 

Great  intellectual  efforts  of  one,  two,  or  three  days'  contin- 
oanee,  often  bring  down  men  of  delicate  frame  with  nervous 
azhaustion,  or  some  other  form  of  suffering.  But  it  has  never 
!ome  to  our  knowledge  that  Mr.  Webster  was  thus  affected, 
[fow,  with  Mr.  Webster  compare  Rufus  Choate  in  this  respect. 
Ifr.  Choate,  after  one  of  his  great  efforts  at  the  bar,  would 
>ften  have  to  keep  his  room  for  one,  two,  or  three  days.  We 
imow  very  well  that  Choate  and  Webster  were  very  different 
men  in  their  emotional,  as  well  as  in  their  physical  natures. 
But  we  think  if  Mr.  Choate  had  possessed  the  physical  frame 
of  Mr.  Webster,  his  intellectual  efforts  would  have  exhausted 
him  less,  and  he  would  have  lived  to  a  much  greater  age  than 
he  did.  As  it  was,  the  working  of  his  mind  in  his  compara- 
tively slender  body,  resembled  the  movement  of  the  heaviest 
machinery  in  a  frame-work  of  slight  and  frail  construction. 
But  we  cannot  pursue  this  topic  further,  either  in  the  way  of 
theory  or  illustration.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of 
Baperlative  importance,  and  that,  if  a  man  would  accomplish 
the  most  for  God  and  his  race,  he  must  see  to  it  that  his  phy- 
sical powers  are  in  strong  and  healthy  action.  And  that  in- 
structor of  youth,  whether  he  be  President  of  a  college  or  la- 
boring in  a  much  more  humble  way,  who  either  ignores,  or 
gives  no  attention  to,  this  branch  of  education  fails  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  part  of  his  duty. 

But  we  proceed  to  consider  a  more  important  topic,  which 
Dr.  Fisher  discusses  at  length  In  this  Address.  This  topic  is 
BeHgious  Education.    Of  such  education  he  proposes  that  the 
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Bible  shall  be  made  not  only  the  basis,  but  the  text-book.  He 
discusses  the  subject  with  great  earnestness  and  force ;  and 
his  views  are  eminently  just  and  worthy  an  educator  of  the 
youth  of  a  Christian  people. 

We  have  not  room  for  extended  extracts,  but  make  one, 
which  will  give  au  idea  of  his  general  views. 

**  In  point  of  fact,  how  is  it  that  science  is  most  successfully  taught  in 
this  stage  of  education  ?  Is  it  not  hy  a  direct  study  of  facts,  of  laws,  of 
problems  ?  # 

"  Why  is  it  not  sufficient  for  the  teacher  to  lecture  on  the  beauties  of 
Tacitus  or  ^schylus,  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  on  mathematics  and 
chemistry  ?    Because  these  young  minds  must  first  be  made  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  Tacitus  and  ^Eschylus,  with  the  facts  on 
which  mental  and  moral  science  is  based,  and  the  nature  of  the  truths  that 
constitute  mathematical  science,  before  you  can  adTance  with  them  to  a  d^ 
monstration  of  that  which  is  pure  science.     The  lecturer  on  chemistry,  and 
geology,  and  botany,  takes  the  facts  first,  and  familiarises  the  mind  with 
them  by  a  series  of  actual  experiments ;  and  then  there  is  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build  up  a  regular  system  of  organic  law.     Now  this  method  of 
education,  which  must  be  pursued  wheneTer  thorough  scientific  educatkn 
is  effected,  is  just  that  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  department  of 
Christian  science.     Instead  of  leaving  the  Bible,  the  grand  embodiment  of 
all  the  facts  of  the  Christian  system,  on  the  shelf  for  four  long  years,  during 
the  most  fruitful  period  of  life,  at  the  very  time  when  the  principles  tod 
&cts  that  bear  the  finest  fruit  in  our  after- career,  take  root,  we  must  tske 
it  down ;  we  must  make  it  the  book  which  our  youth  shall  study,  stady 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  study  in  its  history,  its  laws,  its  prophecy,  its 
poetry,  its  philosophy,  its  theology,  its  Christology.     We  teach  sdcnce  by 
a  thorough  examination  of  those  works  which  constitute  its  clearest  exposi- 
tion ;  we  take  the  finest  classic  writers  to  teach  language,  the  ablest  mathe- 
matical works  to  teach  mathematics ;  we  gather  up  the  most  striking  &^ 
of  natural  science  wherewith  to  experiment ;  we  analyse  the  works  of  the 
ablest  reasoners  to  obtain  a  mastery  of  logic,  and  of  the  most  eloquent  ora- 
tors to  enter  into  the  science  of  rhetoric ;  and  when  God  has  giren  as  the 
finest  product  of  his  wisdom,  pregnant  with  the  grandest  forms  of  thought* 
rich  in  the  most  remarkable  history,  full  of  those  facts,  which  rannJDg 
through  more  than  4000  years,  culminate  at  last  in  the  most  wonderfnl  cre- 
ation of  humanity,  in  the  most  amazing  exhibition  of  drrinity,  and  the  fon 
development  of  a  system  of  truth  vital  to  the  redemption  of  the  soul ;  ^ 
we,  having  charge  of  youth  in  the  very  years  when  they  arc  most  impre** 
ible,  shall  we  not  induct  them  thoroughly  into  these  thoughts,  these  hf^ 
this  grand  system  ?    Shall  we  deem  our  duty  done  when  we  have  read  * 
daily  chapter,  and  preached  a  weekly  sermon,  and  lectured  a  few  timci  ^ 
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■Mne  of  the  evidences  of  its  inspiration  ?  Shall  we  be  wiser  fbr  time  than 
we  are  for  eternity,  and  train  up  youth  richer  in  Pagan  than  in  Christian 
lore  ?  The  Bible  is  the  heart,  the  sun,  of 'a  truly  Christian  education ;  and 
how  shall  we  educate  men  as  Christians,  how  shall  we  ground  them  effectu- 
ally in  that  which  constitutes  Christianity,  unless  we  do  for  them  what 
Cicero  would  have  done  for  educated  Roman  youth,  in  respect  to  the  twelve 
tables — ^make  it  the  carmen  neeessarium  of  an  educated  American  ?  If  he 
ooold  say,  that  the  '  twelve  tables  were  worth  more  than  all  the  libraries  of 
tile  -philosopher,'  and  therefore  should  be  studied  more  constantly  and  pro- 
foundly, may  we  not,  with  equal  truth,  aflirm  that  the  Bible  is  worth  more 
than  all  philosophy,  all  natural  science,  all  other  forms  of  thought,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  of  all  books  the  most  profoundly  studied,  the  most 
eonstantly  present  through  the  whole  process  of  education  f ' 

No  one  who  loves  and  veoerates  the  "  oracles  of  God"  can 
donbt  that  a  chord  is  here  struck  which  mnst,  sooner  or  later, 
vibrate  to  the  very  heart  of  all  those  who  regard  the  Bible  as 
the  ^^  book  of  books."  For  among  all  books  the  Bible  stands 
done.  There  is  no  other  book  like  it ;  some  of  its  parts  are 
10  simple  as  to  be  comprehensible  by  a  child,  while  some  are 
80  snblime  as  to  serve  for  the  proper  study  of  angels.  Parts 
of  it  instruct  us  as  to  the  cradling  of  creation,  and  parts  of  it 
g;ive  us  apocalyptic  visions  of  a  period  when  this  creation  shall 
be  no  mora  The  Bible,  again,  is  a  perfect  mirror  of  the  hu- 
Qian  race,  furnishing  the  best  portraits  of  man  any  where  to 
i>e  found,  daguerreotyping  his  heart  with  the  precision  of 
icience,  where  nothing  is  extenuated  nor  aught  set  down  in 
nalice.  Its  history  is  the  record  of  truth,  without  any  admix- 
rare  of  error,  and  a  perfect  model  for  all  historians.  Its  poe- 
;ry  is  more  sublime  than  that  of  Homer,  and  more  tender  than 
:bat  of  Virgil ;  by  the  diligent  study  of  which  divine  model 
for  twenty  years,  Milton,  the  prince  of  uninspired  poets,  was 
aqnipped  for  the  production  of  the  Paradise  Zost,  that  master- 
piece of  secular  poesy. 

■  But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Bible  is  its  proclamation  of 
redemption.  This  must  invest  it  in  the  eye  of  fallen  man  with 
a  sublimity  of  interest  In  the  Bible  alone  are  to  be  found 
the  revelation  and  the  record  of  the  plan  which  Infinite  Wis- 
dom devised  for  the  salvation  of  a  perishing  world.  This  in- 
Yolved  the  stupendous  fact  of  the  humiliation  and  death  of 
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the  Son  of  God — a  transaction  to  which  we  search  in  vain  for 
a  parallel.  To  this  agree  the  words  of  Robert  Hall :  *'  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  nothing  so  remarkable  as  the  death  of  Christ 
has  ever  been  transacted  on  the  theatre  of  the  universe.  It 
must  stand  forever  as  a  miracle  in  the  divine  administration." 

Nowj  a  book  having  such  characteristics,  and  revealing  such 
a  divine  economy,  may  well  claim  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
youth  of  a  Christian  land  while  in  a  course  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. And  shall  such  a  claim  be  still,  to  a  great  degree, 
ignored  or  disregarded  by  Christian  educators  ?  We  trust  not 
The  wonder  is  that  institutions  of  learning,  planted  frequently 
by  Christian  men,  and  consecrated  (in  many  cases)  Deo  et  ec- 
clesiee,  should  so  long  have  slumbered  over  this  matter. 

President  Fisher,  in  his  Inaugural,  modestly  yet  cogently 
pleads  the  cause  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  suggests 
the  following  method  of  accomplishing  the  object : 

"  Then  I  would  secure  the  constant  study  of  the  Bible  by  making  profi- 
ciency in  the  knowledge  of  it  enter  into  the  final  estimate  of  the  character 
and  standiDg  of  the  scholar.  In  this  respect  it  should  occupy  the  same 
position  in  the  college  curriculum  as  any  other  study. 

^  Instead  of  being  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  student,  to  be  engaged  in  ot 
not  as  he  may  choose,  it  should  be  enforced  precisely  as  is  the  study  of  tb^ 
classics  or  mathematics.     If  each  recitation  enters  into,  and  constitutes  tl:'^ 
standing  of  the  scholar,  so  would  I  have  the  recitation  on  this  book,  and  tls^ 
attainments  made  in  this  noble  study,  go  towards  determining  the  sum  toU^^ 
of  his  entire  acquisitions.     If  to  this  it  be  objected  that  religion  is  an  affal 
of  the  heart— a  voluntary  matter,  I  answer,  that  if  religion  belongs  to  th 
heart,  its  great  vital  truths  belong  to  the  head,  and  are  to  be  investigated  b 
the  same  intellectual  processes  we  employ  in  any  other  science.     K  atten 
tion  to  it  is  voluntary,  so  is  all  education  voluntary ;  you  cannot  compc 
men,  young  or  old,  to  think ;  but  you  can  place  the  young  in  such  circum 
stances,  and  surround  them  with  such  influences,  as  will  contribute  power 
fully  to  awaken  thought  in  any  desirable  direction." 

This  method  is  altogether  practicable,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
will  operate  with  great  power  upon  a  certain  class  of  mind 
which  it  is  very  desirable  to  reach. 

But  we  would  suggest  another  method  by  way  of  supple- 
ment to  this.  Every  student  knows  that  the  manner  in  which 
a  study  or  science  is  taught  usually  does  more  than  the  text- 
book itself  to  secure  interest  in  and  profit  from  that  study. 
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o  ODe,  in  onr  judgment,  is  competent  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
Btniction  in  Uie  department  under  consideration,  unless  lie 
)  8  man  profoundly  versed  in  the  history,  the  literature,  the 
Katrines,  and  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible.  To  give 
le  eflSciency  to  this  system  we  would  have  in  every  college, 
here  it  was  possible,  a  professorship  of  the  Bible.  It  should 
)  fully  endowed.  The  incumbent  should  be  a  man  of  as 
nch  weight  of  character,  as  much  wealth  of  learning,  as 
nch  love  and  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  could  be  found.  He 
lonld  be  a  man  of  enthusiasm  in  his  department  He  should 
ive  his  recitations  fixed  and  definite  in  the  course  of  college 
udy  ;  and  it  should  be  his  aim  to  make  them  as  clear  and  as 
ipressive  as  possible.  He  should  cherish  the'utmost  freedom 
'  inquiry  on  the  part  of  his  class,  encouraging  them  to  bring 
rward  all  their  objections,  all  their  ''strong  reasons"  against 
le  Bible ;  and  he  should  be  prepared  to  meet  them  and  show 
leir  fallacy.  Such  a  process  of  teaching  the  Bible  two  or 
tree  times  a  week  through  the  year,  would  do  more,  in  our 
idgment,  to  exterminate  infidelity  from  the  precinc^ts  of  a 
(liege  than  any  other  human  agency.  It  would  be  the  spear 
^  Ithuriel  to  much  of  the  scepticism  that  is  so  rife  in  many 
?  our  colleges.  It  is  related  of  Dr.  Dwight,  that  at  a  certain 
3riod  in  the  history  of  Tale  College,  when  French  infidelity  ' 
as  very  prevalent,  he  invited  his  class,  and  any  of  the  other 
asses  that  wished,  to  meet  and  discuss  with  him*  the  subject. 
[e  suggested  to  them  that  they  should  prepare  themselves, 
id  support  their  cause  with  their  strongest  reasons.  At  the 
)t  time  he  met  them,  and  gave  to  all  who  wished  an  opportu- 
ity  to  discuss  the  subject ;  and  when  all  such  had  spoken,  and 
wi  made  an  argument,  which  some  thought  even  ''  the  Doc- 
ir"  could  not  overthrow,  he  took  up  the  subject,  examined 
ich  argument,  showing  its  fallacy,  and  made  of  every  one  of 
leir  positions  a  "  ruint)us  heap."  From  that  time  for  many 
ears  there  was  very  little  of  open  scepticism  in  Yale  College. 
Now,  if  in  our  leading  colleges  such  a  professorship  were  to 
B  established  as  we  have  proposed ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  filled 
f  such  a  man  as  has  been  described ;  and  if,  further,  the 
anding  of  each  member  of  the  class  were  to  be  graduated  by 
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bis  proficiency  in  this  as  in  every  other  class  study,  a  nei¥  en 
would  be  inaugurated  in  the  history  of  education  to  which 
might  be  applied  thtf  glowing  prediction  of  the  Latin  poet: 
Magnus  ah  integro  smclorum  nascitur  ordo. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  the  foregoing  plan  there  can  be 
little  question.  Benevolent  men  are  not  wanting  who  would 
rejoice  to  endow  liberally  professorships  in  most,  if  not  all  our 
colleges,  for  so  noble  a  purpose ;  and  men  of  the  requisite 
competency  might  easily  be  found  to  fill  such  professorships. 
Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  our  limits  do 
not  permit. 

We  have  in  this  article  confined  our  remarks,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  thid  one  address  on  the  subject  of  Collegiate  Edu- 
cation. There  are  several  of  the  others  to  which  we  should  be 
happy  to  draw  attention,  but  this  on  Collegiate  Education 
claims  the  preference,  both  from  Dr.  Fisher's  ofiScial  position 
and  for  other  reasons.   "'^ 

The  Institution  over  which  he  presides  has  before  it,  we 
fondly  trust,  a  brilliant  future.    It  has  advantages  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  secure  to  it,  sooner  or  later,  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.    But  still  it  needs  the  filial  devotion  of  its  alumni, 
the  fostering  care  of  that  beautiful  region  in  which  it  is  situ* 
ated,  and  the  liberal  legislative  policy  of  the  Empire^tat^  of 
which  it  is  one  of  the  gems.    It  bears  the  name  of  a  man  who 
was  once  the  pride  of  New-York,  than  whom  no  man,  perhaps, 
ever  had  sounder  views  of  the  nature  of  the  government  which 
this  nation  required.    His  knowledge  of  the  democracies  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  satisfied  him  of  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  executive  arm  of  the  government    And  it 
is  not  too  much,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  had  his  views  been  more 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  frame-work  of  our  Constita- 
tion,  we  should  never  have  witnessed  the  state  of  things  which 
now  exists,  filling  every  benevolent  heart  with  unutterable 
sadness. 
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Abt.  Yll.  —  Chd£x  Alexandrinus.  H  KAINH  MA0HKH. 
If  ovum  Teatamentum  Greece  ex  untiquisaimo  codice  Alexan- 
drino  a  0.  G.  Woide  olim  deacriptum :  ad  jidem  ipsitis 
codicia  dentio  ctccuratiua  edidit  B.  H.  Cowpeb.  Londini; 
David  Nutt,  et  Williams  &  Norgate ;  Edinburgee :  Williams 
ife  Norgate.    mdcxxjlx,* 

We'  were  once  talking  with  the  late  president  of  Magda- 
len College,  Dr.  Eonth,  abont  the  mannscripts  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  when  be  made  the  following  remark :  "  Yon  see, 
sir,  it  is  possible  that  a  manuscript  may  yet  be  found  as  old  as 
any  that  we  now  have,  perhaps  even  older."    The  words  of  the 
venerable  theologian  have  proved  to  be  almost  a  prophecy. 
The  remarkable  discovery  by  Professor  Tischendorf  of  the 
^  Codex  Sinaiticus  "  bids  fair,  if  the  professor  be  right  in  his 
estimate,  exactly  to  fulfil  Dr.  Eouth's  anticipation.    In  a  recent 
nmnberf  we  drew  attention  to  the  interesting  "  Notitia,"  with 
vWch  Professor  Tischendorf  has  favored  the  Christian  world, 
as  the  first  instalment  of  his  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
documentary  evidence  for  the  Greek  text  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.    The  seasonable  appearance  of  a  reprint  from 
^oide's "noble  but  expensive  facsimile  edition  of  tie  "Codex 
•Alexandrinus,"  invites  us  now  to  devote  a  short  space  to  the 
^^nsideration  of  our  own"  national  treasure. 

The  "  Codex  Alexandrinus"  (denoted  by  the  letter  "A"  in 
"^©  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament)  was  brought  by  Sir 
■•^omas  Koe,  on  his  return  to  London  from  an  embassy  to  the 
^^r\fy  in  1628,  as  a  present  to  Charles  I.  from  Cyril  Lucar, 
Patriarch,  first  of  Alexandria,  then  of  Constantinople.    The' 

This  Article  is  from  the  Christian  Remembrancer  (London),  April,  1861. 
r    See  Christian  Remembrancer^  January,  1861.    The  selected  readings  given  in 
^  ^oUHa  have  been  printed  in  a  size  uniform  with  that  of  Tischendorf  s  ediUo 
^thtia  of  the  Greek  Testament;  the  half  sheet  is  supplied  (we  believe  gratoit- 
'^^y )  to  all  porcbaaers  of  that  edition. 
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same  patriarch  gave  to  Archbishop  Land  the  Arabic  Penta- 
teuch now  in  the  Bodleian  library.*  He  was  strangled  27th 
of  June,  1638,  by  order  of  the  Sultan. 

The  MS.  had  been  brought  from  Alexandria  by  Cyril  Lucar; 
and  a  note  in  the  MS.  itself  informs  us  that  it  was  given  in  the 
year  1098,  "  cubiculo  patriarchali  Alexandriae  ;"  that  is  (pro- 
bably) to  the  library  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  where  it 
seems  to  have  remained  until  it  was  taken  by  Cyril  Lucar  to 
Constantinople.  This  is  perhaps  the  origin  of  its  name.  An- 
other account  states  that  the  MS.  was  found  at  Mount  Athos. 
It  was  given  by  King  George  11.  in  1753  to  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  now  is. 

The  MS.  was  first  examined  by  Patrick  Young  (or  Junius), 
the  royal  librarian  ;  then  by  Alexander  Huissius,  whoSe  colla- 
tion is  inserted  in  Walton's  "  Polyglot."    Bishops  Fell  and 
Pearson  had  the  MS.  sent  to  Dr.  Thomas  Smidi,  fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  with  a  view  of  having  an  edition 
•made ;  but  their  death  seems  to  have  cut  the  work  short.    The 
name  of  Fell,  however,  appears  among  the  collators ;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  names  of  Mill,  Grabe,  Wetstein.    In  17S6 
Woide  published  a  facsimile  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
with  copious  prolegomena ;  he  also  appended  notes  embodying 
the  labors  of  former  collators,  and  a  comparison  of  the  read- 
ings in  the  MS.  with  those  in  Kuster's  edition  of  Mill's  Greek 
Testament.     A  facsimile  edition  of  the  LXX.  was  published 
by  H.  H.  Baber ;  the  first  volume  in  1816,  the  second  volume 
in  1819,  the  third  volume  in  1821 ;  the  prolegomena  and  notes 
in  1828.     This  edition  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Woide  ;t 
but  it  is  certainly  a  very  handsome  work ;  and  we  are  not  at 
present  concerned  with  it,  except  so  far  as  it  helps  to  illustrate 
that  portion  of  the  MS.  to  which  the  New  Testament  belongs. 

The  MS.  consists  of  four  volumes.    The  three  first  contain 
the  LXX.  version.    The  fourth  contains  the  canonical  books 


»  Numbered  "  Laud  258." 

t  "  Quam  parum  vero  editor  Veteria  Testamenti  Henr.  Henr.  Baber  suaoep* 
rei  Batisfeceiit,  ezposui  in  Prolegomeoia  editionis  mess  Yeteris  Testamenti  Qn^^ 
— JVw*.  Frol  i\r.  T,  p.  CTTTTJ,  note. 
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le  New  Testament,  the  let  epistle  of  S.  Clement  to  the 
nthians,  and  part  of  the  2d  Epistle  attributed  to  S.  Clement 
propose  at  present  to  speak  merely  of  the  part  containing 
tfew  Testament  The  leaves  have  been  nnhappilj  lost, 
:  S,  Matthew  i,  1  to  S.  Matthew  xxv,  7,  where  the  New 
ament  portion  commences  with  the  words  e^epx^aOe  eig 
Tfiaiv  avTov,  Two  leaves  have  been  lost  out  of  S,  John's 
>el ;  here  the  MS.  breaks  off  at  the  word  tcarapcuvoiVy  vi,  50 ; 
recommences  viii,  62  with  yets  i,  e.  part  of  Acye*^.  Three 
3  leaves  are  wanting  in  2  Cor.  Here  the  MS.  breaks  off 
r,  18,  at  yeypafifie  i,  e.  part  of  yeypofifievov ;  and  recom- 
ces  in  xii,  7  with  rivnepPoki]  i,  e,  part  of  «""  ny  vnepPoXtj. 
>r  a  description  of  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  MS.  we 
borrow  a  short  passage  from  Mr.  Cowper's  introduction, 

lie  portion  contaiDing  the  New  Testament  is  a  volume  measuring  some- 
mare  than  ten  inches  wide  and  fourteen  inches  high.  The  material  is 
fine,  and  yery  beautiful  vellum,  often  discolored  at  the  edges,  which 
been  injured  by  time,  but  more  by  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the 
m  binder,  who  has  not  always  spared  the  text,  especially  at  the  upper 

margin.  The  manuscript  is  written  in  a  light  and  elegant  hand  in 
{ letters.    These  letters  at  the  end'of  a  line  are  often  very  small,  and 

of  the  writing  is  very  pale  and  fiunt  Each  page  contains  two  oolunms 
ct  In  the  margins  to  the  left  hand,  the  Eusebian  canons  are  noted 
glhout  the  four  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  larger  sections  into  which  these 
\  were  anciently  divided.  Some  of  the  numeral  letters,  and  the  oom- 
ement  of  the  separate  books  throughout  have  been  written  in  red  ink,  as 
>e  some  of  the  orDamental  portions,  which  are  due  to  the  fancy  of  the 
i.  These  letters  are  sometimes  diversified  with  other  colors.** — Intro- 
9n,  pp.  iii,  iv. 

le  number  of  leaves  now  in  the  volume  (including  the 
ties  of  S.  Clement)  is,  according  to  Mr.  Cowper,  143, 
p.  vi,  note. 

le  MS.  is  written  in  uncial  characters ;  there  is  no  division 
ords  except  at  the  end  of  one  and  the  beginning  of  another 
graph.  There  are  no  accents  or  breathings.  Of  interpunc- 
there  is  but  little  trace,  and  what  there  is  seems  some- 
8  very  arbitrary.  The  point  most  in  use  is  the  Grreek 
a  (') ;  the  point  ( — )  also  occurs.  But  it  often  happens  that 
point  Mis  ''  between  words  grammatieallj  connected,  and 
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even  in  the  middle  of  a  word." — (Intr.  p.  viii.)    It  does  not 
appear  that  any  great  use  can  be  made  of  these  points  for  crit- 
ical purposes.    The  system  of  paragraphs  approaches  more 
nearly  to  a  definite  division  of  the  text ;  these  are  very  namer- 
ons  ;  and  tliere  is  a  considerable  space  between  the  end  of  one 
paragraph  and  the  beginning  of  another.    This  beginning  is 
marked  by  a  larger  initial  letter,  with  the  following  curious 
modification :   when   the  new  paragraph  commences  in  the 
middle  of  a  line,  the  larger  initial  letter  is  reserved  for  the  first 
letter  at  the  commencement  of  the  line  following,  even  thoogh 
that  first  letter  may  happen  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a  word.* 
At  the  end  of  a  line,  the  letters  are  sometimes  written  smaller, 
in  order  to  get  in  an  extra  word  or  two.    There  is  no  i  sub- 
script or  adscript.     A  difference  in  the  ink,  parchment,  form- 
ation of  letters,  etc.,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  original  MS. 
was  written  by  more  than  one  scribe ;  these  differences  Woide 
describes.    Throughout  the  MS.  there  are  erasures,  alterations, 
additions.     "  Corrections  properly  so  called  are  frequent,  and 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  decide  whether  they  are  by  the  first, 
second,  or  third  hand."    (Intr.  p.  v.)    The  inscriptions  and 
subscriptions  to  each  book  are  ancient  but  not  always  from 
the  first  hand.    The  MS.  has  the  Alexandrine  forms  ^Tififpovrai, 
avei^v,  etc. ;  also  the  usual  itacisms  ai  for  e,  e  for  oi,  etc 

In  the  Gospels  are  the  Amraonian  sections  accompanied  by 
the  Eusebian  canons.     A  list  of  numbered  titXoi  or  larger 
sections  is  prefixed  to  each  gospel,  and  these  are  again  writtetk 
in  their  respective  places  at  the  top  of  the  page,  their  exao't 
place  in  the  text  being  designated  by  a  mark  at  the  left  ma^* 
gin,  "y.in  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark,  by  -f  or  X  in  S.  Lukeaa^ 
8.  John.    In  the  Acts,  Catholic  Epistles,  Pauline  Epistle 
there  are  no  Euthalian  sections,  though  there  are  paragrapl 
and  periods  marked  by  larger  initial  letters.    There  are  i"-  ^ 
Andrean  sections  in  the  Apocalypse.     Tliere  are  the  usa^-* 


short  methods  of  writing  eC  KC  ANOC  OTNOC  AAA,  etc. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  comes  between  2  TheesaloniaB^ 

♦  E.  g.  ATTOT    TOTEHTEPeHCANIU 
OAUinAPeENOl  K.  r.  A. 


V 
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1  l^mothj.  A  similar  arrangement  is  found  in  the  Codex 
iticos,  and  in  the  Codex  Yaticanns ;  in  this  latter,  however, 
mmeral  letters  at  the  margin  show  that  in  the  MS.  from 
ih  it  was  copied,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  came  between 
Spistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
serted  in  the  iirst  volume  is  a  note  in  Arabic,  and  another 
in  the  handwriting  of  Cyril  Lucar,  stating  a  tradition  that 
KS.  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  written  bj 
tia,  an  Egyptian  lady,  shortly  after  the  Council  of  Nice.* 
ized  to  the  Psalms  are  the  Epistle  to  Marcellinus,  ascribed 
thanasius;  Eusebii  in  Psalmos  Hypotheses;  nepioxai  eig 
^paXfxovg^  and  a  table  containing  the  icavoveg  rjiJiepivoi  V^aA- 
and  the  Kavoveg  wKjepivoi  rcov  rpaXficjv,  The  Magnificat 
other  hymns  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
mded  to  the  Psalms,  the  former  being  entitled  Trpoaevxfi 
If  ^s  OeoTOKov.    Among  the  hymns  is  the  vfivog  ecoSivog. 

m 

i  the  first  volume  is  also  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
r  Testaments,  the  latter  being  given  as  follows  :t 

H  KAINHAIA0HKH  (in  red  ink) 
ETAITEATA    A 

KATA    MATeJAljON 

RATA    MAPKOJN 

KATA    AOTKA|N| 

KATA    TQANNHN 

nPASEIC    AnOC|T|OAfiN 

KAeOAIKAI  'Z 

TfachcDdorf  coDJectures  that  the  MS.  may  have  come  "ex  cdebri  8.  ThecUa 
)bio  Seleucensi,  quod  jam  Gregorii  Nazianzoni  tempore  florebat." — Ptol  N.  T, 
xxvi,  note.  Facsimiles  of  the  two  notes  are  given  in  Baber,  vol  I. 
Thd  list  (part  of  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Christian  Remem' 
ser)  is  taken  from  Babcr*s  facsimile,  the  bracketed  letters  in  the  text  denoting 
etters  which  are  entirely  missing  in  Baber.  The  portions  bracketed  as  now 
Ue  in  Xr.  Cowper'0  list  (Int.  pp.  xiii,  xvi)  are  aomewhat  different  j^Wolde 
Eetmonew 
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EniCTOAAI    HATAOT    lA 


AnOKAAT^HC    IQANNOT 


K  A  HMENTOC     EHICTO  AHA 


KAHMENTOC    E  niCTOAHJ    B 


|0M  OTBIBAIA  (erasure) 

S^AAM|o|I    COAOMl£|NTOC 

IH* 

On  the  list  written  in  this  order  Woide  has  the  following 
remarks :  "  Ex  hoc  ordine  palam  est,  Epistolas  Clementis  non- 
tantum  adscribi  calci  libromm  N.  T.'iiti  Libri  Apocryphiad- 
duntur,  sed  etiam^  quod  majiis  esty  adnumerari  libris  Canonicis 
Scripturse  N.  T.  quorum  summa  KG,  29,  olim  addita  fuit  ad 
lineara  ofiov  Pi{3Xia,  sed  nunc  deperdita  est.  .  .  .  Idem  fecerat 
librarius  in  initio  catalogi  V.  T.  ubi  cum  libros  5  Mosis  et 
librum  Josuab,  Judicum  et  Euth  recensuisset  addit  hoc  modo 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  principal  facts  connected  with  this 
famous  MS.  The  important  questions,  When  was  the  MS. 
written  ?  and  Where  ?  do  not  fall  within  our  present  purpose 
to  discuss.  It  will  be  sufficient  simply  to  observe  that,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  tradition  which  assigns  the  writing 
of  the  MS.  to  Thecla,  the  tradition  certainly  points  to  Egypt  as 
the  country  where  it  was  written.  With  this  agree  the  shape 
of  the  letters,  the  spelling  of  the  words,  the  state  of  the  text; 
to  which  may  be  added  a  curious  circumstance,  first  (as  we 
believe)  remarked  by  Mr.  Cowper,  which  shall  be  described 
in  his  own  words  (Int.  p.  xxii.) : 

**  The  MS.  has  been  ornamented,  more  especiallj  at  the  close  (^  each  book, 
by  some  one,  and  in  all  probability  by  the  original  scribe.  The  omameots  are 
some  of  them  Tcry  peculiar,  and  the  question  naturally  oocurs  whether  thef 
furnish  any  clue  to  the  country  of  the  Codex.  Many  of  them  bear  a  stxikiBg 
resemblance  to  similar  ornaments  in  some  of  the  very  ancient  Syriac  MSS. 

*  These  numerals  are  given  once  only  in  Baber,  twice  in  Wo^  and  ^' 
Cowper. 
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di  are  now  in  our  National  Museum,  all  of  which  haye  been  brought 
I  Egypt,  and  many  of  them  are  known  to  hare  been  written  there.  There 
le,  however,  of  especial  interest,  and  this,  in  an  unexpected  manner,  con- 
s  the  opinion  that  Codex  A.  was  written  in  £g3rpt  At  the  end  of  the 
lolic  epistles,  two  baskets  of  firuit  are  depicted  in  colored  inks.  These 
cets  are  of  a  peculiar  form  and  texture,  being  narrower  at  the  bottom 
i  at  the  top,  and  apparently  of  fancy  wicker  work.  Each  of  them  is 
d  with  fruit,  and  this  fruit  is  piled  up  in  a  pyramidal  form  abore  the 
cet,  in  regularly  decreasing  tiers,  or  course.  Happening  to  visit  the 
ptian  gallery  of  the  British  Museum,  we  observed  upon  one  of  the  walls, 
ments  of  an  Egyptian  painting,  representing,  among  other  things,  bas- 
t  of  frmt  The  resemblance  of  these  to  those  in  Codex  A.  is  so  striking, 
;  we  mentally  uttered  a  tv^xa  as  we  looked  at  them." 

t  is  certainly  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  the  Egyptian 
Uery  in  the  British  Museum  should  have  furnished  so  remark- 

8  an  illustration  of  the  venerable  MS.  its  next  door  neigh- 
'.  Mr.  Cowper  remarks,  "  that  the  figures  given  by  Woide, 
his  edition,  are  nothing  like  the  originids."  (Int.  pp.  xxii. 
ii.)  We  may  add,  that  in  Baber,  vol.  lii.  p.  631,  may  be 
Q  a  beautiful  facsimile  of  a  fruit-basket,  answering  to  Mr. 
nrper's  description.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  MS. 
dde,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  data  furnished  by  the  MS. 
If,  places  it  "intra  medium  et  finem  seculi  quarti,"  Tisch- 
orf  places  it  later — "  medio  fere  sseculo  quinto."  With 
i  agree  Dr.  Tregelles  and  Mr.  Cowper. 

!he  edition  of  Woide  professes  to  represent  the  MS.  in  fac- 
ile. Mr.  Cowper's  edition  is  the  first  attempt  at  reducing 
MS.  into  the  ordinary  cursive  characters,  the  words  being 
strated,  marked  with  breathings  and  accents,  and  punc- 
fced.  The  volume  is  portable  and  neatly  printed.  In  the 
Gbmjc  is  much  useful  matter,  from  which  we  have  just  given 
interesting  extract ;  but  those  who  wish  to  have  a  full 
;ement  and  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  MS.  must  have 
onrse  to  the  prolegomena  of  Woide.  We  regret  to  find,  in 
preface,  some  misprints  in  the  accentuation  at  p.  xxv.    In 

9  1,  Kavoves  is  printed  without  an  accent.  The  numerical 
terg  of  the  Psalms  in  tlie  Kavoves  ^fiepivoi,  are  printed  ^ .  icd\, 
I.,  instead  of  rj.  «0'.,  etc.  A  similar  error  pervades  all  the 
merical  letters  both  for  the  hours  and  the  psalms  in  the 


.^- 
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KavSveg  wKTepivot.  Nor  is  this  blemish  confined  to  the  preface 
In  Matt,  xxvi,  16,  we  have  dfyyvpa  for  dfryvpa ;  xxvi,  36,  iv  for 
av;  xxvi,  48,  ^dv  for  idVy  xxvii,  35,  PaXovreg  for  PaX6vT€i\ 
xxvii,  52,  fiv7]fia.Ta  for  fivrj^iara,  Mk.  i,  39,  crvvaywya^  for 
ai^oycoyo^.*  The  punctuation,  too,  «eems  deficient  in  certain 
instances — e.  g.  Mt.  xxvi,  65,  6tl  i(iXaa<lniiiriGev  ri  Iri  xp^ 
ixof^v  fj'Ofyrvpc^v ;  there  is  no  stop  after  kfiXaaffyfifir^ev.  Again, 
in  the  same  verse — "ItJe,  vvv  iiKovaare  rijv  fiXaatjnuuiav  axrm 
ri  vfilv  doKsl ;  there  is  no  stop  after  avrov. 

But  a  very  serious  variation  from  the  text  of  Woide,an(i 
we  may  add  from  the  MS.  itself,  remains  to  be  pointed  out 
In  Mt.  xxvi,  3,  Mr.  Cowper's  text  exiiibits,  Tdre  aw7J)firj(m 
ol  dx^ips^s  f^o,^  ol  ypafifjLarelg  koI  ol  TrpeapvTepot  tov  Xclov,  etc.    In 
a  note  we  read  "  axiepecg  sic  Codex."    But  our  readers  will  be 
surprised  when  they  are  informed  that  the  words  km  oi  ypoff 
fiareig  are  not  in  Woide  at  all.    Besides  on  the  testimony  of 
former  collators — ^Young,  Walton,  Fell,  Mill,  Wetstein— it  is, 
in  Woide's  notes,  expressly  said  of  these  words,  "  DewniJ^ 
We  have  ascertained  that  the  words  fccu  ol  ypofLfiareig  are  not  in 
the  MS. ;  and  that  axi^p^ts  is  an  error  of  Woide's,  the  MS.  read- 
ing apxi'^petg^    Yet  Mr.  Cowper  says  "  axtepeig^  sic  Codex."  (!) 

Again,  Mk.  vii,  36.  Mr.  Cowper's  text  exhibits  6oov  6e  airk 
avTciig  dieoTeXXerOy  etc.  But  the  word  aurog  is  not  in  Woide; 
and  again,  on  the  testimony  of  Young,  Walton,  Fell,  Mill, 
Wetstein,  it  is  said  of  the  word,  "  DeesV^  This  departure  from 
Woide's  text  requires  explanation.  Mr.  Cowper  has  no  note, 
and  his  table  of  errata  is  silent  on  the  point. 

We  come  now  to  what  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  the 
most  valuable  part  in  Mr.  Cowper's  edition,  viz.  his  correction 
of  the  errors  in  Woide.  It  may  be  well  to  cite,  in  the  fi«t 
instance,  how  his  edition  was  prepared,  according  to  his  own 
statement.     (Int.  p.  xxxi.) ; 

'*  The  work  of  Woide  has  been  taken  as  a  basis,  inasmuch  as  it  wis  iio* 
practicable,  and  indeed  unnecessaiy,  to  make  an  entirely  new  transcript  ^ 

*  Mark  t,  20,  uKr/Wev;  v,  23,  napaKakei  for  na^OKokel;  vi,  23,  icv  for  idv.  ^ 
Woide,  the  marginal  sections,  vrj,  ^,  ^y,  in  S.  Mark  belong  respectiYely,  to  fi,  l*f 
Ti,  19,  vi,  32.  Mr.  Cowper  has  misplaced  them  at  yi,  16,  Ti,  21,  vi,  34,  reipe*- 
ively,    Mk.  ix,  28,  UpaT^iv,  x,  7,  ywalKi.  24,  riKvia,  xi,  3,  uKoartJJitL 
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the  origiiial  manuscript  Woide's  facsimile  has,  therefore,  been  reduced  to 
modem  characters,  with  the  addition  of  accents,  aspirates,  iota  subscript, 
and  pointing.  In  this  process,  the  fecsimUe  was  religiously  adhered  to. 
All  the  missing  portions  have  been  supplied  from  Euster's  edition  of  MID 
and  so  inserted  in  brackets  that  they  may  easily  be  known.  .  .  .  Having  so 
flur  prepared  the  text,  the  next  step  was  to  compare  the  text  of  Woide  and 
collation  with  the  other  collations,  and  to  make  notes  of  all  omissions  and 
discrepancies.  This  process  required  great  care,  and  was  repeated  in  various 
fonnfi.  The  list  of  passages  was  found  to  be  large,  and  the  uncertain  read- 
ings thus  brought  to  light  were,  some  of  them,  of  real  importance.  It  ap- 
peared that  several  hundred  readings  had  to  be  attested.  Access  to  the 
manoscript  was  therefore  solicited,  and  at  once  conceded  in  the  most  liberal 
spirit  Throughout  the  volume  constant  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
original,  and,  in  this  way,  not  only  were  doubtful  readings  verified,  but  a 
good  many  actual  errors  in  Woide*s  text  have  been  brought  to  light  and 
corrected." 

We  gather,  then,  from  this,  that  Woide's  facsimile  was  not 
compared  line  by  line,  word  by  word,  letter  by  letter,  with  the 
MS.,  but  that  reference  was  only  made  to  the  MS.  pro  re  nata. 
Further,  we  cannot  understand  how  the  errors  pointed  out 
above  are  consistent  with  the  assertion  that  "the  work  of 
ArVoide  has  been  taken  as  a  basis,"  and  that,  "  in  this  process, 
tlie  facsimile  was  religiously  adhered  to."  Had  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  Cowper's  statement,  we  should  have  concluded  tliat  some 
other  edition  was  taken  as  the  basis ;  and  that  this  was  cor- 
rected, first  by  Woide,  then  by  the  MS.  where  it  was  thought 
necessary. 

The  corrections  of  Woide  which  Mr.  Cowper  has  given  are 
recorded  in  foot  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  where  the 
word  or  passage  occurs. 

Mr.  Cowper  has  not,  however,  always  specified  among  his 
corrections,  those  words  which  Woide  had  himself  corrected, 
either  in  the  preface  or  in  the  notes :  e.  </.,  the  very  first  cor- 
rection which  he  gives  of  Woide's  facsimile,  occurs  Mat.  xxvii, 
13,  tcarafiaiyrvpovaiv,  on  which  Mr.  Cowper's  note  is  "  Sic 
Codex :  Woide  habet  KaTafiapTvpovacy  sed  male."  Now  in 
Woide's  notes  the  reading  is  as  Mr.  Cowper  gives  it  (no  doubt 
correctly)  in  his  text,  KaraixaprvpovaLv,  But  as  he  is  altogether 
silent  about  the  discrepancy  between  Woide's  text  and  Woide's 
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notes,  in  respect  to  this  word,  he  has  (we  think)  in  this  one 
instance  lost  sight  of  the  excellent  rule  which  he  had  kid 
down  for  himself,  viz.,  "  Having  so  far  prepared  the  text,  tiie 
next  step  was  to  compare  the  text  of  Woide,  and  collation^  with 
the  other  collations,  and  to  make  notes  of  all  omissions  and 
discrepancies."  Now  surely  if  Woide's  error  in  the  text  wis 
noticed,  then  in  common  fairness,  Woide's  right  reading  in  the 
notes  should  have  been  noticed  too.  Again,  John  v,  3,  nff 
Tov  vdarog  KtvTjaiv,  Woide  omits  tov  in  the  text,  but  supplies 
it  in  the  preface.  Mr.  Cowper  very  properly  restores  the  tw  in 
his  text.  But  in  his  note  he  says  "  tov  ante  vdarog  omisit 
Woide,"  without  one  word  about  Woide's  correction  given  in 
the  preface.  There  are,  we  think,  seven  instances  of  correc- 
tions made  by  Woide  at  the  end  of  his  preface,  unacknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Cowper. 

Take  another  instance,  e  converso,  James  ii,  2.  Woide  reads 
etaTjkSi],  This  reading  we  ourselves  had  verified,  and  we  found 
it  to  be  eiaeXOTj.  And  eiaekSrj  is  (very  properly)  the- reading  in 
Mr.  Cowper's  text.  But  he  has  no  note  about  the  discrepancy 
between  himself  and  Woide  as  to  this  reading. 

We  have  attempted  to  make,  in  a  rough  way,  a  classifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Cowper's  corrections  of  Woide's  text,  but  cannot, 
without  a  much  longer  examination,  pledge  ourselves  to  perfect 
accuracy.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  cor- 
rection consists  in  the  substitution  of  long  for  short  vowels,  or 
vice  versd  /  e,  g, : 

Mark  vi,  8.     W.  ^ovrp^,     C.  ^cjvtiv. 

Luke  ix,  36,  W.  evprjOrj.  C.  evpedrj.  These  two  we  had  our- 
selves verified. 

Of  these  corrections  (including  the  words  corrected  by 
Woide  himself,  and  the  passage  in  S.  James,  mentioned  above) 
there  are  forty-two. 

'    There  are  seven  instances  of  aspirate  put  for  smooth  conso- 
nants, e.  g. : 

Eph.  iv,  1.     W.  eKXtjOrjOe.     C.  eKXfjdTjTe. 

W.  TTpaoOrp-og,     C.  npaoTTfTog. 

These  two  we  had  verified. 

Rev.  xii,  3.    W.  dpaxcjv.     C.  dpaKCJv 
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There  are  two  omissions  of  a  final  v,  e.  g. : 
Heb.  X,  1.    W.  e;!^^.     C.  ex(»>v, 
Luke  xi,  14.    W.  eicj3aAA6>.     C.  eic/3aAAa)v. 
There  are  twelve  instances  where  Woide  has  edited  one 
etter  for  another,  or  has  omitted  or  has  repeated  a  word  or 
yllable ;  e.  g. : 
R(»n.  V,  17.    W.  diX,    C.  dm. 
Lake  ii,  10.    W.  ayyeX,     C.  ayyeXog. 
Rev.  ii,  8.     W.  Xeyeyu.    C.  Xeyet,, 

The  corrections  of  grammatical  or  doctrinal  importance  are 
IS  follows : 
Mark  xv,  21.    Woide  edits  ro  aravpov, 

C.  To\y\  aravpovy  with  this  note :  "  Woide  legit 
ro ;  aderat  forte  v,  sed  abscissum  est." 
Luke  xxii,  8.     W.  rjXdev  de  i]jxepa  tg)v  a^vfiojv, 

C.  adds  rj  before  i]fiepa, 
2  Pet.  i,  21.     W.  ov  yap   OekrjiiaTL   avOpcjnov  rjixexOi]   nore  rj 
tpwpfiTeia.     C.  omits  tj. 
Jude  i,     W.  Tois  €v  T(^  narpi  riyanfjuevoi;. 
C.  for  TW  reads  Oeg). 
5.  W.  EK  TTjg  cuyvTrrov. 
C.  for  TTjg  reads  yrig. 
Rom.  vi,  1.     W.  enifievcjfxev  ev  ttj  afxapria. 

C.  omits  ev, 
Rom.  xiv,  23.     W.  nav  de  o  ovk  o  ek  Tnareuig. 

C.  omits  the  second  o. 
Heb.  iii,  8.     W.  /i7/  aKkripwETE. 
C.  fiT]  atcXripvvriTE. 
Mr.  Cowper,  in  pp.  x,  xi,  of  his  introduction,  gives  a  useful 
ist  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  orthography  of  A — e.  g,  the  very 
common  itacism  of  cu  for  £,  Kaivov  for  KEfiovj  fiai  for  fiE,  or, 
igain,  of  I  for  et,  as  ifu  for  tcfju ;  or  the  neglect  of  assimilation, 
13  avyekog  for  ayyE^og. 

Some  of  these  are  mentioned  in  Woide :  a  longer  list  is 
given  in  Baber. 

These  peculiarities  Mr.  Cowper  has  retained  in  his  text ;  the 
'■eader  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  reading  Ivl  for  kvl, 
tf^tt.  XXV,  45,  p>aL  for  fie,  Matt,  xxvi,  35,  dtywaLv  for  deitcvvaiv, 
^Ao  V,  20.    It  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  religious 
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adherence  to  the  provincialisms  of  the  scribe  was  necessary: 
when  the  MS.  has  had  the  words  divided,  accented,  and  pnno- 
tnated  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  a  further  departure 
from  its  actual  letter  seems  to  be  justifiable;  nor  does  there 
seem  any  sufficient  reason  for  exhibiting  in  the  text  words 
which  had  no  existence  in  the  Greek  language ;  still  less  reason 
is  there  for  endorsing  those  words  with  accents.     It  may  be 
urged  that,  at  least,  such  an  arrangement  has  the  merit  of  not 
departing  from  the  original  document ;  yet  it  must  have  re- 
quired a  large  amount  of  editorial  courage  to  print  in  the 
sacred  text,  with  accents^  such  monstrosities  as  d-rrTjXSOv,  Mark 
iii,  13;  Ix^vrOg,  Rev.  v,  8;  ixf^^j  Luke  i,  74;  napKTopi,  hake 
xii,  68;  «e«A7/«ovT4,  Lukexiv,  12;  fxero^,  Acts  xiii,  42 ;  ovx^(u, 
John  V,  42.     Surely,  an  editor  who  could  be  trusted  to  accent- 
uate and  point,  might  be  allowed  to  emend,  in  his  text,  the 
mere  blundera  of  the  scribe,  and  to  relegate  the  blunders 
themselves  to  the  notes.     Mr.  Cowper  has  chosen  the  opposite 
course  :  it  has,  indeed,  the  merit  of  being  faithful  to  the  letter  ^ 
of  the  Codex ;  but  why  does  he  endorse  with  accents  and 
breathings  a  collection  of  letters  which,  as  a  word,  is  a  nonen- 
tity in  the  Greek  language  ? 

We  have  pointed  out,  with  all  frankness,  what  appear  to  ns 
to  be  the  defects  in  Mr.  Cowper's  edition  of  A.  That  it  can- 
not be  depended  on  as  a  perfectly  accurate  representation  of 
the  MS.  has  been  shown  in  at  least  two  instances.  But  we  are 
well  aware  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  reprint 
whch  shall  contain  no  errors;  and  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
admit  the  merits  of  the  work.  Mr.  Cowper's  edition  is  cheap, 
portable,  readable ;  his  notes  are  easily  referred  to,  being  num- 
bered and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  and  they  have 
the  great  merit  of  not  being  too  long.  To  the  generality  of 
readere  the  text  of  A.  has  hitherto  been  accessible  only  through 
tlie  medium  of  the  Yariee  lectiones  given  in  critical  editions  of 
the  New  Testament :  and  every  student  is  aware  how  difficnlt 
it  is  to  gather  the  general  character  of  the  text  from  such  dis- 
ji^inted  evidence.  By  the  help  of  Mr.  Cowper's  edition,  a 
whole  chapter,  or  an  entire  book,  of  the  New  Testament,  as  it 
stands  in  one  of  our  oldest  MSS.,  can  now  be  read  continuous- 
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',  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  docament  can  be  canght 
afore  it  has  evaporated  in  the  Lachmanian  or  Tischendorfian 
ncible.  If  Mr.  C!owper's  edition  is  not  so  accurate  as  it 
ight  be,  it  nevertheless  enables  the  stadent  to  approximate 
rettj  nearly  to  the  truth ;  and  the  very  things  which  are  blem- 
lies  in  the  eyes  of  a  scholar  help  to  exhibit  the  character  of 
«  docnment  where  they  occur. 

The  Headings  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinns  are  so  well  known, 
lat  we  need  not  specify  them  in  detail  here.  Oar  readers  are, 
*  coarse,  aware  diat  the  MS.  contains  Mark  xvi,  9-20  and 
>hn  V,  4.  The  leaves  where  John  viii,  1-11  occurs  have  been 
St ;  yet  it  has  been  ascertained,  from  counting  the  number  of 
[leSy  that  the  passage  from  vii,  63  to  viii,  11  was  not  in  the 
CS.  Acts  viii,  37  is  wanting.  In  Acts  xx,  28,  we  read  Tqv 
mXfiaiav  rov  Kvpttw,  1  John  v,  7  is,  of  course,  wanting. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
ords  on  1  Tim.  iii,  16.  Mr.  Cowper  here  puts  Qebg  in  the 
act    His  note  is  as  follows : 

'*  Nunc  legitur  Oc  sed'  m.  recens  lineam  supra  Gc  crassavii  Quid  olim 
Ide  obscurum :  nobis  tenebrse  sunt  Locum  ssepe  inspeximus,  sed  fugit 
iem  Yeritas.** 

In  his  introduction,  he  says  (p.  xvii.) : 

**  The  e  consists  of  a  circle  tolerably  well  defined,  and  by  the  original 
libe ;  but  the  transrerse  is  only  what  may  be  called  a  mere  shadow,  as  if 
pen  almost  dry  had  touched  it,  and  that  recentiy." 

Now,  the  transverse  line  that  first  meets  the  eye  is  a  short, 
lack,  thick  stroke,  evidently  by  a  later  hand.  Of  this,  Mr. 
owper  makes  no  definite  mention.  The  real  question  is, 
bether  there  was  a  transverse  line  by  the  first  hand,  underlj- 
ig  this  thicker  stroke  (Professor  Ellicott  calls  it  "a  rude  dot") 
Y  the  second  hand.  The  examination  by  professor  Ellicott, 
sacribed  in  a  note  appended  to  his  edition  of  1  Tim.  (p.  100) 
^rtainly  did  appear  to  us  to  have  set  the  question  at  rest. 
Te  quote  his  words  below.*  ^ 

*  "The  results  of  my  examination  of  the' Codex  Alexandrinus  may  be  thus 
lefly  stated.  On  inspecting  the  disputed  word,  there  appeared  (a)  a  coarse  line 
er,  and  a  rude  dot  within,  the  0,  in  hlaek  ink ;  (6)  a  fisdnt  line  across  0  in  ink  of 
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The  following  is  the  result  of  our  own  inspection :  The  mark  of 
contraction  over  the  00  is  clearly  by  a  later  hand  ;  so  also  is 
a  small  black  line  put  in  the  middle  of  the  9,  not  mnning  dia- 
metrically across.  In  the  very  same  column,  thirteen  lines 
lower,  may  be  seen  the  sacred  name  (nominative  case)  in  the 
contracted  form,  by  the  fii*st  hand ;  and  in  this  instance,  the 
transverse  line  runs  diametrically  across — 0 .  At  the  back  of  the 
O,  in  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  is  the  first  letter  in  the  word  GTCcBelAN. 
When  the  leaf  is  held  up  to  the  light,  and  looked  at  from  the 
00  side,  the  transverse  line,  or  sagitta,  of  the  reversed  3  is  dis- 
tinctly seen  running  across  the  O ;  and  it  was  certainly  our 
impression,  after  looking  for  some  time,  that  there  was  no  other 
line  running  transversely  across  the  O.  We  concluded  that 
what  might  have  been  thought  to  be  the  original  transverse 
line,  and  which  distinguishes  the  9  from  the  O,  was  simply  the 
mark  from  the  G  on  the  other  side. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  to  be  remarked  in  the  sagitta  of  the  G  '> 
it  ends  in  a  slightly  upturned  bulb.  This  little  upturned  bulb 
is  distinctly  visible  on  its  own  side,  and  is,  as  we  have  been 
told,  also  visible  on  the  obverse  side  with  a  strong  light  The 
morning,  however,  was  not  light  enough  for  us  to  verify  this. 
But  if  it  can  be  made  out  that  the  faint  line  running  acroK 

the  same  color  as  the  adjacent  letters.  It  was  clear  that  (a)  h&d  no  daini  on 
attentioDf  except  as  being  possibly  a  rude  retouching  of  (b) ;  the  latter  demand^ 
careful  examination.  After  inspection  with  a  strong  lens,  it  seemed  more  tbiB 
probable  that  Wetstein's  opinion  (Prolegom.  vol.  i,  p.  22)  was  correct  Carefiu 
measurements  showed  that  the  first  e  of  eiae^tiQy  ch.  vi,  8,  on  the  other  side  of  tlx 
page,  was  exactly  opposite,  the  circular  portion  of  the  two  letters  nearly  exictlf 
coinciding,  and  the  thickened  extremity  of  the  sagitta  of  e  being  behind  wbtt  lad 
seemed  a  ragged  portion  of  the  left-hand  inner  edge  of  0.  It  remdned  only  ^ 
prove  the  identity  of  this  sagitta  with  the  seeming  line  across  0.  This,  with  the 
kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  British  Museum,  was  thus  effected.  Wbil^ 
one  of  us  held  up  the  page  to  the  light,  and  viewed  the  0  through  the  lent,  tb^ 
other  brought  the  point  of  an  instrument  (without,  of  course,  touching  the  MS.)  ^ 
near  to  the  extremity  of  the  sagitta  of  the  e  as  to  make  a  point  of  shade  visible  to 
the  observer  on  the  other  side.  When  the  point  of  the  InBtrument  was  ditvB 
over  the  sagitta  of  c,  the  point  of  shade  was  seen  to  exactly  trace  out  the  tutptd'^ 
diameter  of  the  0.  It  would  thus  seem  certdin  that  (6)  is  no  pari  of  0,  aod  tbtt 
the  reading  of  A.  is  certainly  6c" — JSllicotty  Fast,  £lpistl6e^  p.  100. 
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lie  O  is  a  '—j  not  a  — ^  then  clearly  it  must  be  the  sagitta  of 
he  G  on  the  obverse  side.* 

An  instance  of  an  epsilon  sagitta,  taming  what  was  meant 
o  be  an  O  into  an  apparent  6,  may  be  found  in  this  very 

i£S.,  Mark  iii,  13  (Section  ^.    Here  the  first  hand  wrote 

LHHAOGN.  The  second  hand  completed  the  circle  of  the 
S,  meaning  to  correct  the  word  into  AIIHAeON.  But  the 
lagitta  of  the  G  remaining,  the  text  exhibits  AJIHAOGN. 

Farther,  let  it  be  considered  that  in  that  one  column  where 
ihe  disputed  reading  occurs,  there  are  five  other  instances 
where  the  sacred  name  is  found,  written  (as  usual)  in  the  abbre- 
viated form.  Some  more  instances  occur  in  the  other  three 
columns  which  make  up  the  two  open  pages.  We  ask.  Is  there, 
in  any  one  of  these  instances,  a  doubt  that  the  transverse  line 
in  thefO,  and  the  superwritten  line  of  the  ^iC,  were  by  the 
jnima  manua  f  In  each  case,  in  that  very  column,  the  6  is 
perfectly  clear.f  If,  then,  in  the  disputed  passage,  Xh^  prima 
fnantM  had  written  9,  why  should  not  that  have  remained  as 
dear  as  the  other  instances  in  the  same  column  are  to  this 
kour  ?  Why  should  the  second  hand  have  retouched  the  6  in 
this  casd,  and  in  this  case  onljr  ?  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  9C  would 
We  been  altered  into  00?  Is  it  not  much  more  likely 
tliat  00  should  be  altered  into  6C,  especially  if  the  faint 
shadow  mark  from  the  obverse  3  gave  an  idea  that  the  O  was 
meant  for  9  ?  That  the  00  was  likely  to  be  altered  into  9C 
does  not  rest  on  mere  conjecture.  In  the  Ephraem  rescript, 
the  probability  is  that  the  first  hand  wrote  00.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  the  present  transverse  line,  which  makes  the 
0  into  a  9,  was  put  in  by  the  third  hand,  whose  country  was 
Constantinople,  whose  date  is  the  ninth  century. 

*  That  letters  are  faintly  traceable  on  the  obverse  side,  through  the  parchment, 
nay  be  seen  in  a  beautiful  photograph  of  a  few  lines  of  the  Vatican  MS.  belonging 
0  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  most  kindly  lent  us  by  him 
n  more  than  one  occasion.  Our  readers  will,  of  course,  remember  his  interesting 
etters  in  the  OvarcUan  newspaper.  In  this  specimen  we  have  traced  (reading  of 
oorse  from  right  to  left)  in  John  ixi,  18,  NATO  3  3 ABO:  in  19,  OTTOT: 
ad  QTANAeQiOn. 

f  In  the  dispated  passage  Woide  prints  8 :  in  the  other  instances  9. 
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Again,  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  the  firet  hand  wrote  OC,  on 
which  reading  Professor  Tischendorf  notes : 

"  Corrector  aliquis,  qui  omnium  ultimus  textum  attigit  sseculi  fere  doode- 
cimi,  reposuit  Oeof,  sed  hoc  tarn  caute  fecit,  ut  antiquissimam  scriptoitm 
intactam  relinqueret^' 

We  have  therefore  fair  ground  for  inferring  that  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  fared  like  its  brethren,  the  Codex  Sinaiticas  and 
the  Codex  Ephraerai  rescriptus.  The  original  reading  was 
00.  Later  correctors,  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  reading, 
removed  the  difficulty  by  altering  the  word. 

With  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  text,  it  may  suf- 
fice, on  the  present  occasion,  to  say,  that,  in  the  Gospels,  Scholz 
considers  the  text  of  A.  to  agree  mainly  with  the  Alexandrine 
family  of  MSS,  In  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  he  calls  it 
Kopvfpdios.  Dr.  Tregelles  thinks  that  A.  "in  many  respects, 
holds  a  middle  place"  between  the  Alexandrine  and  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  families  in  the  Gospels. 

As  reference  has  been  made  to  the  ancient  divisions  of  the 
books  of  the  Kew  Testament,  we  subjoin  a  short  account  of 
them. 

Ammonites  of  Alexandria  divided  each  Gospel  into  consecn- 
tive  sections,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  reader  to  refer  to 
parallel  passages :  of  these  there  are  in  Mt.  355,  Mk.  233,  L. 
342,  J.  232. 

This  division  was  made  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  Euaehitis  (d.  340), 
Bishop  of  Csesarea,  classified  these  sections  in  ten  tables,  called 
the  "  Canons  of  Eusebius." 

These  sections  were  generally  adopted  by  the  MSS.  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  being  (sometimes  witb 
the  canons  sometimes  without)  placed  at  the  margin. 

At  a  later  period  (postero  tempore,  Scholz),  the  Gospels  were 
divided  into  longer  sections,  called  Ke<t>aXcua  or  rlrXoi,    Of 
these  there  are  in  Mt.  68,  Mk.  48,  L.  83,  J.  18.     In  A.  they 
are  prefixed  to  tlie  Gospels,  and  are  also  given  at  the  top  of 
the  page.* 

*  A  list  of  them  is  appended  to  the  second  part  (recently  issued)  of  Dr.  Tregclkt' 
edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
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It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  author  of  the  division  of  the 
Pauline  epistles :  of  these  there  are  in  Kom.  19,  1  C.  9,  2  C.  11, 
G.  12,  E.  10,  P.  r,  C.  10,  1  Th.  r,  2  Th.  6,  H.  21,  1  T.  18,  2  T. 
9,  Tit.  6,  Philem.  2. 

These  sections  are,  however,  known  by  the  name  of  JSutha- 
lianj  as  Euthaliiis,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Snlca,  seems  to  be  the  first  who  published  them  (a.d.  458). 
And  he  afterwards  (about  a.d.  490)  put  forth  a  divided  edition 
for  the  Acts  and  Cath.  Epp.  Of  these  there  are  in  Acts  40, 
Jam.  6, 1  P.  8,  2  P.  4, 1  Jo.  7,  2  Jo.  1,  3  Jo.  1,  Jude  4. 

These  divisions  seem  to  have  existed  before ;  the  division  of 
Acts  being  attributed  to  Pamphilus  Martyr. 

The  Apocalypse  was  divided  into  twenty-four  X&yoi  and  into 
seventy-two  Ks<f>aXaia ;  the  work  is  attributed  to  Andreas  of 
Gsesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  ^'  seculo  quinto  ad  finem  vugente." 
The  Xoyoi  answered  to  the  Euthalian  divisions. 

It  does  not  seem  quite  clearly  ascertained  when  the  practice 
of  larger  initial  letters  commenced :  they  are  not  in  the  Codex 
Yaticanus,  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  or  the  fragments  of  the  Octa- 
tench  at  Paris,  Leyden,  and  S.  Petersburgh :  but  they  may  be 
seen  in  a  fragment  of  Dioscorides  at  Vienna,  to  which  the  date 
assigned  in  Silvestre  is  a.d.  375.  They  are  found  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  and  in  the  Ephraem  rescript.  In  A.  the  Psalms, 
the  fourteen  appended  hymns,  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  the  Song,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom 
of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  are  written  stichometrically.  A  simi- 
lar arrangement  is  found  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  with  regard 
to  these  which  have  been  called  the  i3tj3Aot  orixqp^lS' 
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Art.  Vm.— the  ANTE-NICENE  TRINITARIANISM. 

By  Prof.  B06WILL  D.  Hitohcock. 

The  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centuries :  or^  Notices  of  the 
Lives  and  Opinions  of  some  of  the  Early  Faihers^  with  Spe- 
cial Reference  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  /  illustrating 
its  late  Origin  and  gradual  Formation.  By  Alvan  Lam- 
son,  D.D.  Boston :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.,  245  Washington 
street.     1860.     8vo.    Pp.  352. 

[Coniinued  from  page  1*11.'] 

In  a  previous  article  we  undertook  -to  show,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  developed 
during  the  first  three  centuries,  could  not  have  been  derived 
from  any  Pagan  philosophy ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
there  was  a  recognised  and  legitimate  basis  for  this  develop- 
ment in  the  Scriptures. 

in.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  show  that  the  Ante-Nicetie 
Fathers,  in  general,  were  essentially  Trinitarians ;  entertaining 
opinions,  the  only  complete  and  logically  consistent  develop' 
ment  of  which  was  the  Nicene  Creed. 

First  in  order,  of  course,  are  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  pas^®^ 
in  silence  by  Dr.  Lamson,  but  of  the  greatest  importance   ^ 
witnesses,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  character  of  the  i^^f^ 
themselves,  or  to  the  place  they  hold  in  history.     As  for  ^ 
men  themselves,  they  were  manifestly  no  philosophers,  int^^ 
upon  the  construction  of  a  scientific  system  of  theology ;     ^ 
the  contrary,  they  were  eminently  practical  and  simple-mine^ 
believers,  not  at  all  given  to  speculation,  and,  with  the  sin^^ 
exception  of  the  unknown  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognet^-^ 
making  no  very  decided  impression  upon  us  even    of  i^^ 
tive  intellectual  breadth  and  vigor.     As  for  their  place  in  b  '^ 
tory,  they  stand  midway  between  the  Apostles  on  one  sic^ 
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and  the  converted  philosophers  of  the  second  century  on  the 
other ;  inspiration,  whose  oral  teachings  some  of  them  at  least 
had  enjoyed,  having  jnst  ceased,  and  speculation  having  not 
yet  begun.  Such  men,  so  conditioned,  it  can  hardly  need  be 
said,  must  be  the  very  best  of  witnesses,  where  the  question  is 
simply  one  of  fact  in  regard  to  the  faith  of  the  early  Church. 
Hie  earliest  of  these  witnesses  is  Clement,  a  Greek,  chief 
Presbyter,  afterwards  called  Bishop,  of  Kome  between  91  ?- 
100  ?  A.D.*  We  have  from  his  pen,  in  fifty-nine  short  chap- 
terSy  an  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  probably  about  the 
year  96.  The  authenticity  of  this  document  is  well  estab- 
lished ;  while  as  to  its  integrity,  the  only  probable  interpola- 
tions have  reference  not  to  doctrine  but  polity.  The  occasion 
of  writing  was  a  dissension  in  the  Church  at  Corinth,  by  which 
certain  Presbyters  had  been  unjustly  deposed  from  oflSce.  An 
appeal  having  been  made  to  the  Church  in  Home,  Clement,  after 
lome  delay,  sent  this  Epistle,  in  which  he  tried  by  mingled  re- 
iroo&  and  exhortations  to  bring  back  the  Corinthian  Christians 

0  brotherly  love  and  unity.  Schism,  and  not  heresy,  having 
[ins  occasioned  the  Epistle,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  meagre- 
ess  of  its  doctrinal  contents ;  especially  when  we  consider  that 
ie  writer  of  it  was  not  the  inspired  Apostle  Paul,  but  only 
le  uninspired  Apostolic  Clement.  And  yet,  though  there 
e  much  less  than  the  Pauline  proportion  of  doctrinal  matter 

1  this  Epistle,  what  there  is  of  doctrine  incidentally  intro- 
aced  falls  but  little  below  the  Pauline  standard  of  ortho- 
oxy.  Special  prominence  is  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
lesurrection ;  although  the  handling  of  it  is  disfigured  by  the 
mployment  of  the  Pagan  fable  of  the  Phoenix.  Justification 
y  faith  is  set  forth  very  much  in  the  Pauline  style;  as,  in- 
eed,  Clement  and  Polycarp  alone  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
o  thus  set  it  forth.  The  Trinitarianism  of  Clement  is  as 
learly  pronounced  as  need  be,  considering  the  circumstances 
f  the  case.  In  the  2d  chapter  of  the  Epistle,  he  speaks  of 
be  suflTerings  of  Christ  as  the  sufferings  of  '* God"  (rov  0eov), 
fho  is  the  source  of  all  spiritual  strength  and  comfort.    In 

The  ooDjectond  date  of  Jaff6  in  his  Segesta  Pontificwn  Bomanorum,  Berlin.  1851. 
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the  16th  chapter,  Christ  is  called  *'  the  sceptre  of  the  majesty 
of  God/'  who  came  not  in  pomp  and  splendor,  as  he  might 
have  done,  bat  in  humility.    In  the  22d  chapter,  a  passage 
from  the  Fsalms  (Ps.  34  :  11-18)  is  cited  as  the  language  of 
Christ  himself,  speaking  through  the  Holy  Spirit.     In  the  32d 
chapter,  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  descended  from  Abraham  ^^  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh;"    in  evident  allusion  to  Bom.  9  :  5, 
where  the  saine  phrase  occurs  with  the  addition  of  '^6od 
blessed  forever."     In  the  36th  chapter  Christ  is  called  "the 
effulgence  of  the  majesty"  of  God ;  a^  in  Heb.  1  :  3  he  is 
called  the  effulgence  of  his  "  glory."    The  underlying  idea  in 
these  representations  is  evidently  the  old  Hebrew  idea  of  the 
Revealer  of  the  unrevealed  Jehovah.    This  Revealer  is  Christ, 
superior  to  angels,  the  inspirer  of  the  ancient  Prophets,  the 
sanctifier  of  believers,  nay,  God  himself.      In  two  at  least  of 
the  passages,  the  idea  clearly  is,  that  the  relationship  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  is  immanent,  and  not  merely  economic. 
As  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  a  distinct  personality  is  not  posi- 
tively affirmed,  it  is  certainly  adumbrated.     There  are  some 
six  passages  in  all,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  reference 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  source  of  inspiration  in  the  Scrip" 
tures.*    For  example,  in  the  13th  chapter,  Clement  writer 
*'For  the  Holy  Spirit  says,"  quoting  Jer.  9  :  23,  24;  at»^^ 
again,  in  the  same  chapter,  he  writes,  "  For  the  Holy  Lo^^^ 
says,"  quoting  Is.  66  :  2.    So  also  in  the  8th  chapter,  No 
and  Jonah  are  represented  as  having  spoken  "  by  the  Ho 
Spirit,"  while  God  himself  (6  ^eanSTrfg  twv  aTravronf)  is  rep 
sented  as  speaking  in  £z.  33  :  11.   We  have  thus  the  elemen 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    And  in  two  passagesf  somt 
thing  more  than  the  elements ;  as  in  the  46th  chapter,  whe 
we  read :  "  Have  we  not  one  God  {^va  Gcov),  and  one  Chrisi 
and  one  Spirit  of  grace  poured  out  upon  us  ?"   That  Clement^ 
ideas  were  as  well  matured,  and  as  sharply  defined,  as  tho^ 
of  Athanasius,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  or  to  imagine.    It  : 
enough  for  our  purpose  that  he  calls  Christ  God,  speaks  ^ 
Jehovah,  the  liOgos,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  inspiring 

*  See  chapters  2,  8,  13,  16,  42,  and  45.  f  Ch^)ter8  42  and  40. 
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B  and  Apostles,  and  represents  the  Three  as  in  some  sort 
• 

ar  next  witness  is  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  suffered  mar- 
om  in  Eome,  according  to  some  writers  in  107,  according 
thers  in  116  a.d.  ;*  more  probably  the  latter.    Unfortnn- 
^,  the  long-drawn  Ignatian  controversy  is  not  yet  ended, 
more  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the  seven  Epistles,  as  we 
3  them  in  the  shorter  Greek  recension,  first*  published  by 
er  in  1644,  are  genuine.    Cureton,  Bunsen,  and  others  ac 
i  only  three  of  these  Epistles  (to  Polycarp,  to  the  Ephe- 
9,  and  to  the  Bomans)  in  the  still  shorter  Syriac  recension. 
Killen,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  his  recent  History  of  the 
dent  Church  (1859),  has  made  an  elaborate  and  determined 
rt  to  prove  the  entire  collection  spurious.     The  end  we 
have  in  view  requires  no  settlement  of  this  vexed  quee- 
.     In  any  case,  whether  genuine  or  not,  in  whole  or  only 
art,  it  is  admitted  that  these  Epistles  all  belong  to  the 
e-Nicene  period ;   the  three  already  named  having  been 
wn  to  Origen  as  early  at  least  as  223  a.d.,  and  all  of  them 
lading  the  other  four  to  the  Magnesians,  the  Trallians,  the 
ladelphians,  and  the  Smymaeans)  known  to  Eusebius  when 
¥rote  his  History  about  325  a.d.     Consequently,  if  there 
Crinitarianism  in  the  three  Epistles  of  the  Syriac  recension, 
n  though  not  Ignatian,  it  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  early  part 
lie  third  century ;  if  Ignatian,  as  Cureton  believes,  it  is 
5r  still  by  about  a  hundred  years.     While  if  there  be  more 
aitarianism  in  the  Greek  seven  Epistles  than  in  the  Syriac 
56,  it  will  be  found  that  the  difference  between  tliera  is 
f  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.     Even  in  the  three  Syriac 
sties  there  are  at  least  five  passages,  which  indicate  a  de- 
ad Trinitarianism.     In  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp  we  find  it 
tten  :  "  Expect  him  who  is  above  time  {v-nlp  Kaipov)^  who  is 
eless  {dxpovov)^  who  is  invisible,  who  for  our  sakes  became 
ble,  who  cannot  be  handled,  who  is  impassible,  who  for  our 

These  are  the  extreme  dates,  unless  we  allow  some  weight  to  the  new  "  Mar- 
om  of  Ignatius,"  recently  edited  by  Dressel,  which  gives  102.  a.d.  Greg- 
's date  la  115. 
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sakes  became  passible,  who  for  us  endured  every  thing  in 
every   form."     In  the  inscription  to  the  Ephesian  Epistle, 
Jesus  Christ  is  called  "  our  God"  {t6v  Bedv  iJ/uDv) ;  and  in  the 
body  of  the  Epistle,  even  his  blood  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  blood 
of  God"  {iv  aifiaTi,  deov).     In  the  same  Epistle,  the  Church  is 
described  as  the  building  of  God  the  Father,  the  stones  of 
which  are  raised  up  on  high  by  the  engine  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  is  the'  Cross,  the  rope  by  which  they  are  drawn  being 
the  Holy  Ghost.    In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  prayer  to 
Christ  is  enjoined :  "  Entreat  the  Lord  for  me  {X^ravevaare  rbv 
Kvpiov  vTTEp  ifjLov)^  that  through  these  instruments  I  may  be 
found  a  sacrifice  to  God."  *    So  much  for  the  Syriac  recen- 
sion.    In  the  §horter  Greek  recension  of  the  seven  Epistles, 
there  are  some  fourteen  passages  of  kindred  import,  speaking 
of  Christ  as  God,  of  his  sufferings  as  the  sufferings  of  God,  of 
his  pre-existence  "  with  the  Father  before  the  worlds"  {^po 
aluvcjv  TTdpa,  TTarpX)^  describing  him  as  "God  manifested  human- 
ly" (Geov  dvdpGmivcjg  (pavepofievov)^  with  the  other  like  expres- 
sions, which,  if  not  necessarily  implying  the  absolute  Divinity 
of  Christ,  Divinity  in  the  highest  sense,  are  certainly  best  ex- 
plained by  supposing  this  to  have  been  the  writer's  thought 
One  passage,  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Magne- 
sians,  reads  as  follows :  "  For  the  divinest  Prophets  have  lived 
according  to  Jesus  Christ     On  this  account  they  suffered  per- 
secution, inspired  by  his  grace,  that  those  who  were  unbe- 
lieving might  be  assured  that  there  is  one  God,  who  has  mani- 
fested himself  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  his  Eternal 
"Word  (Aoyo^  ai6iog\  not  proceeding  from  8ilence,t  who  in  all 
things  pleased  him  that  sent  him."    The  subordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  is,  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Magnesians,  expressly  declared  to  be  "  according  to  the  flesh." 
Finally,  in  the  account  of  his  martyrdom,  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  it  is  related  of  Ignatius,  that  just  before  entering 

♦  In  the  Greek  recension,  the  reading  is  TiLvavcvaaTe  rbv  Xgiarbv, 
f  The  aiyvy  not  of  ValentinuF,  which  would  disprove  the  Ignatian  authorebip 
of  the  passage,  but  of  Simon  Magus:    See  Ilippolytus,  PhiL  G  :  18,  Duncker  and 
Schneide win's  £d.  p.  250.    The  *'  not  proceeding  from  sUencei"  means  that  Chiist 
is  etema\ 
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the  amphitheatre  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  he  kneeled 
down  with  the  brethren  and  '*  prayed  to  the  Son  of  God."* 
Whom  he  thus  worshipped  he  must  surely  have  regarded  as 
Divine  in  the  highest  sense,  else  he  was  guilty  of  idolatry. 

Next  in  order  is  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  a  disciple  of  the 
Apostle  John,  who  suffered  martyrdom,  probably,  in  the  year 
167.t  BLis  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  in  14  chapters,  horta- 
tory in  its  character,  appears  (from  the  13th  chapter)  to  have 
been  written  shortly  after  the  martyrdom  ,of  his  friend  Igna« 
tins,  116  A.D.  In  the  2d  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  he  speaks  in 
exalted  terms  of  Christ  as  the  Being,  to  whom  all  things  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  are  subject,  and  whom  every  spirit 
serves.  In  the  7th  chapter,  he  denounces  the  Gnostic  Do- 
cetism  as  a  Satanic  heresy.  And  in  the  12th  chapter,  he 
speaks  of  Christ  as  "  the  eternal  high  priest"  and  Son  of  God. 
His  dying  prayer,  as  reported  by  the  Smymaean  Church,  con- 
cluded thus  :  "  Wherefore  for  all  things  I  praise  thee,  I  bless 
iiee,  I  glorify  thee  with  the  eternal  and  heavenly  Jesus  Christ, 
hy  beloved  Son  ;  with  whom  Qie^*  ov)  to  thee  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  glory  Tboth  now  and  forever.  Amen.":|:  Eusebius 
4  :  15),  it  is  true,  gives  this  doxology  in  a  different  form : 
fc*  ovj  Oirongh  whom,  instead  of  iied^  ov,  with  whom  ;  but,  as 
Burton  has  shown,  both  these  forms  were  originally  in  use 
a.mongst  the  orthodox,  and  were  regarded  as  equally  proper 
ill  atler  the  Council  of  Nice.  Subordinationism  certainly 
I  ad  no  foothold  amongst  the  Smymaeans,  if  we  may  judge 
Vom  their  own  doxology,  with  which  the  Martyrium  con- 
lilndes :  "  To  whom  be  glory^  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  world  without  end.    Araen."§ 

The  so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  no  doubt  spurious,  the 
^ork,  not  of  the  Apostolic  Barnabas,  but  of  some  Jewish 
I^hristian  of  Alexandria,  assuming  his  name.    The  date  of  its 

*  Martyrium  S.  IgncUii,  chap.  6. 

f  The  earliegt  date  is  that  of  PearsoD,  147 ;  the  latest,  that  of  Usher,  1G9.  As 
^  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  is  a  qacstion  whether  the  86  years,  which  he 
speaks  of^  refer  to  his  whole  life,  or  only  to  the  period  of  his  Christian  discipleship. 

}  Martyrium  S,  Polycarpij  chap.  14. 

g  Ibid,  chap.  22. 
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composition  is  put  by  Hefele  between  the  years  107  and  120 
A.D.    This  Epistle  contains  no  Trinitarian  doxology ;  but  the 
essential  Divinity  of  Christ,  which  necessarily  involves  the 
Trinitarian  conception,  is  very  clearly  presented.     "  Let  ns 
make  man  in  our  image  and  likeness,"  Gen.  1 :  26f  is  twice 
quoted  (chapters  5th  and  6th),  and  applied  to  Christ    The 
correctness  of  this  exegesis  is,  of  course,  not  now  in  question. 
Eight  or  wrong,  it  equally  serves  our  present  purpose  in  elu- 
cidating the 'doctrinal  position  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle. 
In  his  opinion,  Christ  preexisted  with  the  Father,  and  thej 
two  took  counsel  together  in  the  work  of  creation.    In  the  5th 
chapter,  it  is  declared,  that  Christ  himself  inspired  the  Pro- 
phets who  prophesied  concerning  him ;   and  the  sun  is  said  to 
be  the  work  of  his  hands.    In  the  7th  chapter  it  is  written ; 
"  If  therefore  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  Lord  of  all,  and  will 
come  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  hath  suffered, 
that  by  his  stripes  we  might  live,  let  us  believe  that  the  Son 
of  God  could  not  Jiave  mffered  {ovic  t)6vvaT0  na^elv)  hut  far  tw.' 
And  in  the  12th  chai>ter :  "  Behold  again,  Jesus  is  not  the  son 
of  man,  but  the  Son  of  God,  manifested  in  form  and  flesh" 
(rvTro)  Kol  iv  aapKel  (pavspoj^eig).  » 

But  by  much  the  ablest  and  most  finished  production  of  this 
early  period,  is  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  by  some  unknown 
author  of  an  uncertain  date.  Bunsen,  with  little  reason,  as- 
cribes it  to  the  Gnostic  Marcion,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been 
written  about  the  year  135.  Otto  has  recently  returned  to  the 
ancient  but  almost  universally  abandoned  opinion,  that  Justin 
Martyr  wrote  it.  Dorner  ascribes  it  to  Quadratus  the  Apolo- 
gist. .  Most  critics  are  content  to  label  it  as  anonymous.  As 
to  the  date  of  it,  Hefele  suggests  the  time  of  Trajan  (98-117 
A.D.);  others,  with  more  probability,  the  time  of  Hadrian 
(117-138  A.D.)  Schaff  is  quite  right  in  pronouncing  this 
Epistle  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  memorials  of  Christian 
antiquity."  Apologetic  in  character,  rich  in  thought,  elegant 
in  style,  it  presents  us  with  a  most  engaging  picture  of  the 
Christian  life  of  the  period,  to  which  it  belongs.  The  declar^^ 
object  of  the  writer  was,  to  explain  the  genius  of  Christianity  •^ 
compared  both  with  the  Pagan  religions  and  with  Judaism.    ^ 
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M>urse  it  was  required  of  him  to  say  who  Christ  was.  God 
^sent  Him,"  he  says,  '*  not  (as  we  might  suppose)  as  a  servant, 
>r  as  an  angel,  or  as  a  ruler,  or  as  one  engaged  in  earthly 
iffairs,  or  as  one  entrusted  with  the  care  of  things  in  Heaven ; 
>ut  God  sent  the  very  artificer  and  creator  of  the  universe — 
ELim,  by  whom  he  made  the  heavens,  by  whom  he  inclosed 
^e  sea  within  its  due  bounds ;  Him,  whose  mysterious  laws 
are  faithfully  kept  by  all  the  starry  signs ;  Him,  from  whom 
the  sun  hath  received  the  measures  of  his  daily  course,  duly 
to  keep  them  ;  Him,  at  whose  command  the  moon  shineth  in 
the  night ;  Him,  whom  the  stars  obey  as  they  follow  the  moon 
in  her  course ;  Him  by  whom  all  things  have  been  set  in 
order  and  defined  and  placed  in  subjection,  the  heavens  and 
the  things  that  are  in  the  heavens,  the  earth  and  the  things 
that  are  in  the  earth,  the  sea  and  every  thing  that  is  in  the 
sea,  fire,  air,  deep,  things  above,  things  below,  things  between. 
This  is  He  whom  God  sent  unto  them."*  Here,  certainly,  is 
no  merely  incidental,  no  unguarded  or  ambiguous,  but  a  most 
direct,  well-considered,  and  elaborate  assertion  of  the  essential 
Divinity  of  Christ ;  a  being  to  be  worshipped  with  as  profound 
3i  reverence  as  we  render  to  God  the  Father. 

The  Pastor  of  Hermas  is  also  of  uncertain  date,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  not  far  from  150  a.d.  In  form, 
this  work  is  somewhat  fantastic,  consisting  of  4  Visions,  12 
Mandates  and  10  Similitudes.  As  to  its  contents,  it  is  well 
iescribed  by  Hase  as  "  a  strenuous  exhortation  to  morality, 
mforced  by  the  prospect  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ."  Its 
loctrinal  errors  are  mainly  in  the  direction  of  an  ascetic  for- 
nalism.  In  regard  to  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  most  decisive 
ind  satisfactory  passage  is  Similitude  9  :  12,  where  it  is  said, 
that  "  The  Son  of  God  is  more  ancient  than  any  created  thing, 
BO  that  he  was  present  in  counsel  with  his  Father  at  the  crea- 
tion." In  Similitude  9  :  14,  it  is  said:  "The  name  of  the  Son 
of  God  is  great  and  vast,  and  the  whole  world  is  supported  by 
it^    An  obscure  and  much  debated  passage  occurs  in  Simili- 

*  Bunsen^B  Hippolytos,  vol.  1,  p.  178. 
34 
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tude  5  :  5,  which  reads :  "  His  Son  is  the  Holy  Spirit."  This 
apparent  confounding  of  the  Son  with  the  Spirit,  Hefele  thinks, 
may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  only  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  is  here  referred  to.  At  any  rate,  it  must  not  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  militate  against  the  obvious  import  of  other  and 
clearer  passages.  The  mystical  character  of  the  treatise  shonld 
certainly  bespeak  for  it  the  utmost  charity  of  criticism. 

The  seventh,  last  and  least  important  of  these  Apostolic  Fa- 
thers, is  Papias  the  Millennarian,  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  a 
man  of  some  learning  but  of  feeble  judgment,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  165-7  a.d.  He  wrote  a 
work,  entitled,  "  Explanations  of  the  Lord's  Discourses,"  odIv 
a  few  fragments  of  which  are  extant.  Precisely  what  his 
views  were  in  regard  to  the  Person  of  Christ,  not  enough  re- 
mains of  his  writings  to  enable  us  to  determine.  There  is, 
however,  a  recognition  of  the  Trinitarian  formula  in  one  of  the 
fragments  preserved  by  Irenseus.* 

With  such  testimonies  before  us,  gathered  from  the  writings 
of  such  men,  representing  the  simple  faith  of  the  Church  near 
the  close  of  the  first  century  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second,  we  wonder  that  any  man  should  speak  of  Trinitarian- 
ism  as  an  invention  of  the  Platonizing  Fathers.  If  Clement 
Ignatius,  Polycarp  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetns 
were  not  Trinitarians,  we  may  well  despair  of  finding  Trinita- 
rians anywhere  in  history.  Though  not  theologians  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term,  these  men  must  have  had  opinions; 
and,  of  all  subjects  engaging  their  attention,  the  one  which  meet 
concerned  them  as  Christians,  must  have  been  the  Person  of 
their  Lord.  Such  love  as  theirs,  firing  them  even  to  martyr- 
dom, must  needs  have  defined  more  or  less  exactly  the  nature 
of  its  object.  And  so  in  fact  it  did.  Christ  was  to  these 
ardent  disciples  both  man  and  God.  His  Humanity  they 
maintained  against  Docetism,  without  debating  the  question, 
subsequently  mooted,  whether  or  no  he  had  a  proper  human 
soul  as  well  as  a  human  body.  But  his  Divinity  was  what 
they  felt  the  most  deeply,  and  the  most  earnestly  affirmed. 

♦  See  Routh'8  Reliquiae  Sacrae,  2d  Ed.,  Vol  1,  p.  11. 
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They  even  went  so  far  in  this  direction,  as  to  assert  of  Christ's 
Divine  nature  what  was  true  only  of  the  Human  ;  not  hesitat- 
ing to  speak  of  his  sufferings  and  blood,  as  the  sufferings  and 
blood  of  God.  If  Christ  be  not  Divine  in  the  highest  sense, 
then  these  men  were  idolaters,  for  they  certainly  worshipped 
the  Son  even  as  they  worshipped  the  Father.  It  was  natural 
that,  at  first,  less  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  Person 
of  the  Spirit.  .That  the  Spirit  was  not  ignored,  is  evident 
[h)m  the  many  passages,  in  which  He  is  spoken  of  as  the 
inspirer  of  the  ancient  prophets.  While  the  Trinitarian  dox- 
ology,  so  frequently  employed,  stands  forth,  decisively  wit- 
nessing for  these  early  Fathers,  as  believers  in  one  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

From  the  Apostolic  Fathers  the  transition  is  easy  to  Irenseus. 
He  comes  next  after  them  in  logical,  though  not  in  Chronologi- 
cal order.  Of  Greek  parentage,  though  born  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  probably  in  Smyrna,  where  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Polycarp, 
the  scene  of  his  labors  was  in  the  West.  After  the  martyr- 
dom of  Pothinus,  whom  he  had  either  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed into  Gaul,  Ireneeus  in  178  became  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
where  he  also  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  202.* 
His  principal  work,  the  Adversus  Haereses,  in  five  books,  was 
composed,  as  we  learn  from  the  work  itself  {Adv,  Haer, 
J  :  3  :  3),  during  the  Pontificate  of  Eleutherus  (177-190  ?),  or 
more  exactly,  according  to  Harvey,  between  the  years  182  and 
I88.t  This,  it  is  true,  was  later  by  some  years  than  the  death 
>f  Justin  Martyr,:}:  the  most  prominent  of  the  Platonizing 
Apologists ;  which,  however,  is  of  no  account  in  the  present 
liscussion,  since  Irenseus  stood  quite  aloof  from  the  specula- 
tive movement  in  theology,  which  these  men  inaugurated. 
Hie  author  of  the  Adversus  Haereses  was  indeed  a  man  of 
learning,  familiar  especially  with  the  works  of  Homer  and 
Plato ;  but  the  type  of  his  theology  was  distinctively  Biblical  and 
practical,  rather  than  philosophical.     Left  to  himself,  he  would 

*  This  is  the  common  opinion,  though  disputed  anew  by  Harvey  in  his  recent 
1857)  edition  of  the  writings  of  Irenseua. 
f  Har?e7*8  Introduction^  p.  158. 
^  Aocordiag  to  Otto,  165 ;  according  to  Semiscb,  166  a.d. 
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hardly  have  gone  beyond  the  range  of  the  Apostolic  Fatbere. 
But  falling  upon    different  times,  a  different   development 
awaited  him.     It  was  required  of  him  to  maintain  the  tradi- 
tional orthodoxy  in  the  face  of  antagonisms  unknown  to  hia 
immediate  predecessora  and  teachers.    The  confronting  here- 
sies which  conditioned  his  doctrinal  statements,  were  three: 
Gnosticism,  Ebionism,  and  Montanism ;  but  especially  the  firat 
two.     Ebionism  had  gradually  become  a  heresy.     In  the  time 
of  Irenseus  it  was  a  sheer  humanitarianism,   denying  that 
Christ  was  born  of  a  Virgin,  and  regarding  him  as  a  mere 
man.     Gnosticism  had  assumed  a  great  variety  of  forms;  but 
the  various  systems  were  nearly  all  agreed  in  teaching:  (1.) 
That  God  is  utterly  incomprehensible.     (2.)  That  matter  is 
eternal  and  antagonistic  to  God.*    (3.)  That  creation  is  the 
work,  not  *of  God,  but  of  the  Demiurge,  according  to  some 
only  subordinate,  according  to  others  totally  opposed  to  God. 
(4.)  That  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  a  mere  deceptive 
appearance.     A  work  written  avowedly  to  refute  these  well- 
defined  heresies,  has  its  general  theological  character  indicated 
with  no  little  clearness  in  advance.     Christ,  we  know,  is  to  be 
set  before  us  as  at  once  a  man  and  more  than  a  man.    Pre- 
cisely what  rank  is  assigned  to  him,  we  must  inquire  of  the  work 
itself.     Thus  inquiring,  we  find  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ 
vigorously  maintained  against  the  Docetists.    This  is  done  at 
large  in  the  third  book,  where  Christ  is  represented  as  the  son 
of  David,  born  miraculously  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  a  man 
of  real  flesh  and  blood,  suffering  for  our  sins,  dying  and  rising 
from  the  dead.     Whether  or  no  he  had  a  human  soul  as  well 
as  a  human  body,  does  not  so  clearly  appear.     In  one  place 
{Adv.  Haer.  5:1:3),  it  is  said  the  Logos  animated  the  body 
of  Christ,  as  the  soul  animated  the  body  of  Adam.    But  in 
another  place  (5:1: 1),  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  "giving  hissonl 
for  our  souls,  and  his  flesh  for  our  flesh."  f    The  question  here 
involved,  it  is  well  known,  had  not  then  been  mooted.    Ha<l 
it  been  mooted,  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  Irenaeus  conid 

*  Basilides,  according^  to  Hippolytua,  most  no  longer  be  reckoned  a  Dmli^ 
Most  of  the  Gooetics  were  Dualists, 
f  In  oar  citations  from  Irenssus,  we  follow  Stier«n*8  ed.,  Leiptio^  1853L 
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have  been  an  Apollinarian.  Against  the  Ebionites,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  maintained  in  the  third  book,  with  eqnal  fal- 
ness  and  emphasis,  that  Christ  is  Divine.  Kepoatedly  is  he 
spolien  of  as  "God,"  "the  Word  of  God,"  "the  Son  of  God,"  as 
"  always  existing  with  the  Father,"  with  other  the  like  expres- 
sions, which  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  Divinity  in  the  high- 
est sense.  That  the  word  God  is  not  inconsiderately  or  loosely 
employed  by  Irenseus,  is  evident  from  several  passages,  such, 
for  example,  as  Adv.  Haer.  4:2:5,  where  it  is  said,  "  He  who 
has  any  one  superior  to  himself,  and  is  under  the  power  of 
another,  can  neither  be  called  God  nor  Mighty  King." 
"  Word"  and  "  Son"  are  used  interchangeably  in  a  multitude 
of  passages.*  This  "  Son  of  God  "  is  without  beginning,  hav- 
ing always  existed  with  the  Father.  Indeed,  he  is  the  one 
Revealer  of  God  under  all  the  economies,  or,  as  Ireneeus  ex- 
presses it  (4: :  6  :  6) :  "  The  Father  is  the  invisible  of  the  Son, 
the  Son  the  visible  of  the  Father."f  The  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son  is  expressed  by  several  terms, 
3nch  as  prolatio,  generatio  and  the  like ;  but  this  generation 
is  declared  to  be  a  mystery  {inen^rrabilisy  indescribable, 
2  :  28  :  6),  known  only  to  the  Father  who  begat,  and  the 
Son  who  is  begotten.  *  The  creation  of  matter  is  also  a  mys- 
tery, but  different  from  generation  (2  :  28  :  7).  That  less  is 
^id  of  the  Son  as  he  existed  with  the  Father  before  his  in- 
carnation, than  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  is  entirely  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  distinctively  Biblical  and  practical  character  of 
the  Irencean  theology  already  noticed.  The  plurality  of  per- 
sons is  not  allowed  to  militate  against  the  unity  of  God,  which 
19  constantly  affirmed.  That  the  Son  is  in  every  respect  equal 
to  the  Father,  follows,  of  logical  necessity,  from  the  coeternity 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  so  frequently  and  decisively  de- 
clared. The  coeternally  begotten  must  of  course  be  coequal. 
This  is  sometimes  explicitly  asserted.  And  yet  candor 
requires  the  acknowledgment,  that  there  are  other  pas- 
sages which  savor  of  subordination.     In  distinguishing  the 

♦  Sach  as  Adv.  Haer,  2  :  30  :  9.    4:7:8.    4  :  20  :  3. 
f  The  same  idea  is  repeated  Adv,  Haer,  4  :  20  :  11. 
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persons  in  the  Godhead,  language  is  sometimes  employed 
by  Irenaeus,  as  by  others  of  the   earlier  Fathers,  not  con- 
sistent with   strict   Trinitarianism ;    as  when  in  Adv.  Eatr, 
2  :  28  :  8,  the  text,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I "  (John 
14  :  28),  is  referred   to   the   Eternal  Word,  and  not  to  the 
historic  Christ.     But  in  such  passages,  Irenaeus  is  equally 
inconsistent  with  himself.     Dancker,  in  his  monograph  on 
Irenaeus,  declines  attempting  to  resolve  these  contradictions. 
They  must  stand  as  they  are.     It  is  enough  for  our  purpose, 
that  while  the  coequality  is  sometimes  explicitly  affirmed,  the 
coeternity,  which  by  a  logical  necessity  involves  the  coeqnal- 
ity,  is  uniformly  taught  in  terms  which  admit  of  no  doubtful 
interpretation.     As  to  the  person  of  Christ,  it  is  again  and 
again  expressly  declared,  as  in  Adv.  Haer,  4:6:7,  that  he 
is  at  once  "  very  man  and  very  God.''    The  Divinity  of  the 
Spirit  is  also  clearly  taught.    In  Adv.  Haei\  4 :  7  : 4,  the  Spirit 
is  called  the  figuration  similitude,  of  God.*    In  Adv.  Eaif* 
4  :  20  :  3  it  is  said,  that  as  the  Son  was  always  with  the  Father, 
so  the  Spirit  was  with  the  Father  and  Son  before  the  worlds 
were  made.     In  several  places.  Gen  1  :  26  is  cited  as  referring 
to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit.    In  other  passages, 
some  six  or  seven  times  in  all,  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  called 
"  the  Hands  of  God,"  by  which  he  accomplished  the  work  of 
creation.    These  three  all  the  angels  serve  (4:7:  4).    Pas- 
sages which  represent  the  Spirit  as  in  any  sense  inferior  to  the 
Son,  like  those  which  represent  the  Son   as  inferior  to  the 
Father,  are  obviously  inconsistent  with  such  declarations  ^ 
we  have  just  quoted  in  regard  to  the  coeternity  of  the  Spirit 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son.     If  coeternal,  of  conrse  coequal; 
as  the  ripening  science  of  the  Church  presently  discovered 
and  declared.     The  Trinity,  Irenteus  says  (3  :  18  :  3),  is  in- 
volved in  the  very  name  of  Christ,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Anointer,  the  Anointed,  and  the  Unction.    The  word  Trinity, 
it  is  true,  does  not  occur  in  this  passage,  nor  in  any  other ;  but 
in  many  passages,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  refer  to,  the 

*  Harvej,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  quotes  Basil  as  sajing,  that  the  Spirit  is  the 
likeness  (e/x/^v)  of  the  Son,  as  the  Son  is  the  likeness  of  the  Father. 
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three  peraous  are  mentioned  in  a  way  to  indicate  their  abaolate 
and  essential  Divinity.  In  short,  it  is  dear  that  Irensens  wor- 
shipped one  God  in  three  persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit 

• 

Closely  related  to  Irenseos  stands  Hippolytas,   Bishop  of 
Portns  Bomanus,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  236  a.d.     His 
most  important  work,  the  PhUosophumenay  the  last  seven 
books  of  which  have  been  recently  recovered  and  published, 
appears  to  have  been  composed  between  the  years  223  and 
235.*      Once  a   pupil  of  Irenseus  at  Lyons,  though  by  no 
means  equal  in  ability  to  his  teacher,  he  is  like  him  in  spirit 
and  purpose,  and  should  therefore  be  listened  to,  along  with 
Irensens,  in  advance  of  Jostin  Martyr  and  the  Alexandrians ; 
the  chronological  order,  as  already  remarked,  being'  of  little 
or  uo  account  in  a  case  like  this.    If  the  Trinitarianism  of 
Sippolytus  be  less  pure  and  strict  than  that  of  Irenseus,  less 
free  from  the  taint  of  subordination,  it  is  explained  by  his 
polemic  zeal  against  Patripassianism,  which  led  him  strongly 
to  emphasize  the  hypostases.    Indeed,  so  strong  was  this  em- 
phasis, as  to  provoke  against  him  the  charge  of  impugning  the 
I>ivine  Unity.    This  charge  he  repels,  resenting  as  a  venom- 
oas   calumny  the  imputation  cast  upon  him  by  Callistus,  of 
being  a  worshipper  of  two  Gods,  in  that  he  worshipped  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son.f    The  10th  book  of  the  Philosophu- 
mena  concludes  with  a  Confession  of  faith  addressed  to  the 
Heathen.     This  confession  affirms  abundantly  the  essential 
Divinity  of  Christ,  hut  is  silent  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Hence  the  assertion  of  some  critics,  that  Hippolytus  knew  no- 
thing of  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Spirit.    This  silence  is 
easily  accounted  for.    In  the  9th  book,  Hippolytus  was  simply 
steering  his  way  between  two  opposing  heresies,  one  of  which 
denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  while  the  other  denied  his  pro- 
per personality  as  the  Word  of  God,  distinct  from  the  Father. 
He  had  thus  no  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the 
Person  of  Christ  being  the  only  question  under  debate.     In 

*  Jacob!,  in  Herzog*B  Enoyklop&die,  says  about  234  a.d. 
I  PhUosophumena,  9  :  12. 
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addressing  the  Heathen,  as  he  does  in  the  10th  book,  liis  aim 
evidently  is,  not  to  develop  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian 
doctrine,  but  simply  to  bring  his  Heathen  readers  to  accept 
the  salvation  provided  for  them  in  the  Gospel.  A  belief,  so 
decided  as  that  of  Hippolytus,  in  the  essential  Divinity  of 
Christ,  mnst  have  been  accompanied  by  an  equally  decided 
belief  in  the  essential  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  regard 
being  had,  of  course,  to  the  prevailing  type  of  his  theology  as 
so  distinctively  Biblical  and  practical.  We  may  therefore  ven- 
ture to  claim  Hippolytus  as  a  Trinitarian,  without  appealing 
to  those  fragments  ascribed  to  him  (the  genuineness  of  which 
has  been  disputed),  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
expressly  taught.* 

[To  be  concluded.] 

*  Seo  Wordsworth's  "  Hippolytua  and  the  Church  of  Rome."    LondoD.    1851 
Chapter  10,  pp,  152-178. 
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The  Oxford  JSssays  and  Reniews  continue  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
England  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  theological  subject  An 
ad(£-ess  against  them,  signed  by  more  than  8,500  of  the  clergy,  has  been 
presented  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Some  20,000  copies  V)f  the 
work  have  been  sold.  At  the  meeting  of  Convocation,  February  28,  and 
March  14,  this  was  the  principal  topic. 

Soon  after  the  Bishops  had  assembled  in  the  Upper  House  on  Thursday, 
March  14,  the  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  attended  to  present  a  grava- 
men, signed  by  twentv  individual  members,  complaining  that  a  book  called 
Essays  and  Reciews  had  been  published  in  London,  containing  teaching 
which  was  subversive  of  the  inspiration  and  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  gravamen  alleged  that  out  of  the  seven  writers  of  these  Essays  and  Re- 
tires six  were  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  members  of 
the  House  who  had  signed  the  gravamen  prayed  that  their  Lordships  would 
be  pleased  to  direct  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  Lower  House 
to  make  extracts  from  the  book  alluded  to,  and  to  report  thereon  to  their 
Lordships^  House.  ♦ 

After  a  debate,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  moved  to  acquiesce  in  the 
petition,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  seconded  this  motion,  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  expressed  his  dissent  from  it. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  put  the  motion,  when  there  appeared — 

For  (8) — ^The  Bishops  of  Winchester,  St.  David's,  Oxford,  Bangor,  Salis- 
bury, Llandaff,  St.  Asaph,  Chichester. 

Against  (4) — The  Bishops  of  London,  Bath  and  Wells,  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  Norwich. 

The  Committee  thus  appointed  have  chosen  Archdeacon  Denison  as  their 
Chairman,  and  were  to  meet  at  the  close  of  the  week,  to  examine  tho 
volume,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  thereon  to  Convocation. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  Bishop  of  London  (Tait)  said,  in  respect 
to  Drs.  Temple  and  Jowett :  "  He  was  in  the  position  of  being  the  inti- 
mate personal  friend  of  two  of  those  clergymen  whose  names  appeared 
in  the  volume.  He  would  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  both  of  them,  that 
from  the  personal  friendship  and  the  intercourse  he  had  had  with  them 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  he  entertained  for  them  the  very  liveliest 
regard,  and  in  proportion  as  that  regard  and  affection  were  strong  the  more 
he  desired  that  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  him  of  doing  what 
he  trusted  they  would  do,  which  was  to  make  a  declaration  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  church  and  to  the  country,  that  they  were  not  res- 
ponsible for  eyery  word  that  occurred  in  that  unfortunate  volume.    He 
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rejoiced  that,  through  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  archbishops  and  bishops  generally  to  meet  for 
some  time  to  come  to  consider  this  subject,  because  he  most  anxiously  de- 
sired that  that  time  should  be  employed  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  taken 
part  in  composing  this  book  in  endeavoring  to  vindicate  themselves  bdbre 
the  country  in  the  only  way  they  could  vindicate  themselves — namely,  by 
an  expression  of  their  positive  belief  in  the  truths  to  which  their  book 
was  not  unnaturally  supposed  to  be  antagonistic.  How  some  of  those  gen- 
tlemen would  be  able  to  do  this  ho  could  not  say.  He  should  very  much 
doubt  the  possibility  of  their  being  able  to  do  so." 

In  respect  to  Dr.  Temple  he  added:  ^^  that  he  most  sincerely  trusted  thftt 
the  interval  which  would  elapse  between  the  present  time  and  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject  would  enable  Dr.  Temple,  the  amiable  head- 
master of  Rugby  school,  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  what  he  (the 
bishop)  could  have  no  doubt  was  his  private  feeling — namely,  that  he  is 
deeply  pained  by  many  passages  which  occur  in  the  volume  with  which  his 
name  was  unfortunately  associated.  As  he  had  said  before,  he  had  known 
the  writer  for  many  years  in  the  intimacy  of  private  friendship.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  essay  in  the  volume  which  bore  his  name  was  preached 
as  a  sermon  from  the  pulpit  of  St  Mary's,  Oxford.  He  very  much  disliked 
the  views  expressed  in  that  essay,  but  the  essay  was  totally  different  in  his 
estimation  from  other  passages  which  occurred  in  that  volume,  and  he  could 
not  understand  by  what  motive  the  author  should  be  restraint  from  dedar- 
ing  publicly  that  he  does  not  approve  other  things  in  that  most  unfortunate 
volume." 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  **  hoped  that  nothing  which  would  go  forth  JfFom 
that  room  would  lead  to  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  bishops 
on  this  subject  He  was  sure  that  every  one  must  highly  honor  the  affec- 
tionateness  and  courage  of  the  Bishop  of  London  when  he  spoke  of  his 
personal  friends,  but  whose  words  he  found  himself  bound  to  condemn. 
Perhaps  that  affectionateness  of  feeling  might  have  led  the  bishop  to  ex- 
press his  judgment  as  to  the  writings  of  one  of  the  authors.  The  truth  of 
doctrine  was  dearer  than  all  personal  affection,  and  he  thought  his  remarks 
ought  not  to  go  forth  without  an  explanation.  What  he  specially  alluded 
to  was  this — ^the  bishop  had  spoken  as  though  it  would  satisfy  the  church 
if  those  who  had  put  forth  those  doctrines  would  put  forth  some  po6iti?e 
declaration  as  to  their  holding  of  the  whole  truth.  Now  he  (the  Bishop  of 
Oxford)  ventured  to  say  that  few  things  could  be  more  disastrous  than  that 
it  should  be  supposed  that  any  of  the  bishops  thought  it  would  be  the 
slightest  removal  of  objection  to  this  volume  if  the  writers,  one  and  all, 
made  a  most  solemn  asseveration  of  holding  the  truth.  Th^  more  peo- 
ple asserted  that  they  held  all  the  truth,  and  yet  put  openly  for- 
ward what  denied  that  truth,  was  in  his  judgment  incompatible  with  all 
true  belief  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  rendered  it  the  more  dangerous. 
The  right  reverend  prelate  having  read  several  extracts  from  the  essays, 
said  the  present  was  not  the  time  to  enter  fully  into  the  book.  When  a 
man  came  forward  and  said  he  reverenced  the  Bible  and  its  truths,  and 
then  came  forward  and  said  that  its  writers  were  as  liable  to  error  as  other 
men,  that  the  prophecies  written  in  that  book  manifestly  failed  of  fulfil- 
ment, but  that  pious  reverence  has  made  us  unwilling  to  admit  their  ftil- 
ures^  he  said  the  putting  together  of  those  two  things  made  the  second  eiror 
more  deadly,  because  it  seemed  to  make  it  compatible  with  holding  the 
truth.  Therefore  he  was  anxious  that  not  by  any  such  idle  protestatioD, 
while  the  book  itself  remained  unretracted,  could  the  church  be  satisfied 
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of  the  fidelity  of  its  writers.  The  form  which  the  error  was  taking  was 
that  particular  form  which  tended  to  sap  all  honesty  of  profession  or  suh- 
Bcription.  It  professed  great  personal  affection  for  our  Lord,  and  then  it 
defended  teaching  which  necessarily  denied  his  incarnation,  his  miraculous 
conception,  his  resurrection  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  the  one  all- 
sufficient  sacrifice  offered  on  the  cross,  and  his  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  By  inference  the  writers  of  the  essays  denied  every  one  of  these 
great  truths,  and  yet  professed  to  maintain  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land unshaken.  He  would  rather  that  men  came  forward  and  said,  *  Give 
up  your  old  faith,^  than  that  they  should  say,  *■  Keep  the  old  faith,  and  still 
retain  these  monstrous  perversions  of  it'  He  thought  that  if  the  mistake 
went  forth  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  bishops  assembled  in  convocation, 
these  contradictions  could  be  set  right  by  the  solemn  adjurations  of  these 
writers  not  holding  these  doctrines,  it  would  be  a  most  fatal  thing  for  the 
church.  He  was  told  that  this  book  bad  been  translated  into  French  and 
other  languages,  in  order  that  these  doubts  might  be  circulated  abroad.  He 
knew  that  an  infidel  lecturer  in  one  of  our  great  towns  suspended  his  lecture, 
and  said  that  instead  of  it  he  would  read  passages  from  the  writings  of  cler- 
gymen of  the  Church  of  England  as  abundantly  sufficient  for  his  purpose. 
Nothing  but  an  entire  retraction  on  the  part  of  the  writers  of  the  Essays 
and  Reviews  would  satisfy  the  church.'' 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said :  **  The  petition  which  had  led  to  the 
present  discussion  stated  that  the  book  of  Essays  arid  Reviews  was  full  of 
dangerous  doctrines.  Nothing  could  express  his  own  feeling  more  clearly. 
After  what  had  been  said,  and  after  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  bishops  in  the  document  they  had  all  signed,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  what  were  their  feelings  on  the  subjects.  Their  only  doubt  would 
be  in  what  way  they  should  attempt  to  avert  the  dangerous  consequences. 
The  bishops  thought,  when  they  took  the  unusual  course  of  giving  their 
opinion  on  these  essays,  it  was  doubtful  what  power  they  might  have  to  en- 
sure their  condemnation.  It  was  doubtful  also  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  any  formal  condemnation  of  them .  by  convocation.  Other  measures 
bad  been  pointed  at,  and  were  still  under  the  gravest  attention  of  the 
bishops.  As  the  upper  house  of  Convocation,  they  were  not  now  quite 
at  liberty  to  take  action  upon  this  subject  The  bishops  had  fixed  a  day 
next  month  when  they  would  meet  the  bishops  of  the  northern  province, 
and  on  that  occasion  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  decide  in  what  manner  the 
essays  could  be  legally  dealt  with.  The  public  would  gather  from  this  that 
the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  were  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion,  and  that  they  wished  to  meet  it  by  the  best  means 
in  their  power." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Temple  has  announced  his  intention  of  giving  to  the  world 
forthwith  a  volume  of  sermons  preached  during  the  last  three  years  in  the 
chapel  of  Rugby  school  This  course  of  proceeding  has  evidently  been 
adopted  by  the  reverend  gentleman  with  a  view  to  show  what  are  his  opin- 
ions on  the  leading  points  of  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  the  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  put  upon  his  essay,  The  Education  of  the 
World. 

In  addition  to  the  movements  in  England  against  the  Essays  and  Be- 
news^  the  bishops  in  Ireland  are  about  to  give  expression  to  their  repre- 
hension of  them.  The  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  have  addressed  a 
joint  letter  to  the  bishops  of  their  several  dioceses,  in  which  they  pronounce 
it  as  their  united  opinion,  that  the  views  set  forth  in  the  work  are  mani- 
festly at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  Church." 
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The  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  taken  strong  ground  against  the  neological 
Essayists.  He  frames  his  examination  of  candidates  to  meet  most  point- 
edly such  errors,  and  declares  that  he  will  never  knowingly  ordain  iny 
one  holding  such  sentiments. 

An  organisation  of  churchmen  entitled  "  The  Church  of  England  Clfri- 
cal  and  Lay  Association  for  the  Maintenance  of  Evangelical  Principles,"  hi« 
put  forth  a  strong  Declaration  and  Protest  against  the  book,  in  which  it  ii 
proclaimed  by  the  Association :  **  That,  in  our  opinion  it  is  the  unquestion- 
able tendency  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  and  the  apparent  object  of  some  of 
the  treatises  contained  in  it,  to  undermine  belief  in  all  the  most  essential 
truths  of  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  as  they  are  generally  receifed 
and  understood.  That  in  the  treatises  referred  to,  we  find  the  most  offensiTC 
statements  both  of  a  heretical  and  sceptical  nature,  either  propounded  hj 
the  authors  themselves,  olr,  when  cited  from  others,  represented,  often  rery 
insidiously,  as  founded  in  reason  and  truth,  and  more  worthy  of  credit  thin 
the  matters  of  belief  to  which  they  are  opposed. 

The  Saturday  Eevieto  in  its  usual  dashing  style  tries  to  account  for  ill 
the  commotion,  by  very  low  causes.  It  says :  **  We  suspect  that  tmong 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  disastrous  crisis,  the  excessively  nirroir 
spirit  in  which  the  appointments  to  bishoprics  have  recently  been  made  is 
not  the  least  influential.  When  men  such  as  the  authors  of  Euoffiwd 
Reviews  see  bishopric  after  bishopric  filled  by  prelates  of  the  yery  striitest 
sect  of  the  Puritans,  and  Puritan  tests  for  ordination  virtually  gopcr- 
added  to  those  by  which  the  clergy  are  legally  bound,  they  feel  thit  they 
have  no  longer  any  sympathy  or  consideration  to  expect  from  the  rnlcn 
of  their  Church ;  and,  as  the  close  and  stifling  barriers  of  sectarianism  rise 
round  them,  they  make  convulsive  efforts  to  recover  air  and  liberty,  »nd 
do  things  which  would  be  unjustifiable  under  happier  circumstances,  bat 
which  derive  some  justification  from  despair.  Those  who  have  witched 
these  affairs  with  an  attentive  eye  observe  effects  which  Prime  Ministers, 
in  disposing  of  their  patronage  for  the  benefit  of  a  party,  may  eisily 
overlook." 

It  was  remarked,  that  of  the  five  Professors  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  ind 
Cambridge,  not  one  had  written  against  the  Essays.  Dr.  Pusey  his  since 
published  the  following  letter,  which  we  give  entire  from  7A«  Guardian. 

"  (To  the  Editor  of  the  Guardian). — Sir, — A  correspondent  of  years  men- 
tions me  with  others  (I  know  not  whether  excluding  or  including  me),  who 
are  called  upon  by  their  position  to  answer  the  unhappy  E$iay%  fl«<^  ^^' 
views.  The  subject  has  been  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us.  The  difficulty 
has  arisen,  not  in  providing  definite  answers  to  definite  objections,  but  in 
giving  systematic  answers  to  a  host  of  desultory  attacks  on  revdation,  its 
evidences,  the  Bible  which  contains  it,  and  the  truths  revealed.  The  weD- 
known  passage  in  the  unbelieving  Westminster  Review  states  the  eitent 
to  which  the  truth  has  been  attacked ;  it  did  not  fall  within  its  objects 
to  notice  the  guerilla,  pell-mell  character  of  the  attack.  But  look  it  the 
list: — 

**  *Now  in  all  seriousness  we  would  ask,  what  is  the  practical  issue  of  iW 
this  ?  Having  made  all  these  deductions  from  the  popular  belief,  whit 
remains  as  the  residuum  ?  In  their  ordinary,  if  not  plain,  sense,  there  his 
been  discarded  the  word  of  God,  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  redemption,  just- 
ification, regeneration,  and  salvation,  miracles,  inspiration,  prophecy,  hetT«n 
and  hell,  eternal  punishment,  a  day  of  judgment,  creeds,  liturgies,  and  irti- 
des,  the  truth  of  Jewish  history,  and  of  Gospel  narrative,  a  sense  of  doubt 
thrown  over  even  the  incarnation,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension,  the 
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divinitjr  of  the  second  person,  and  the  personality  of  the  third.  It  may  be 
that  this  is  a  true  view  of  Christianity,  but  we  insist,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  it  is  a  new  view. — (p.  806).' 

"  An  attack  may  be  made  in  a  short  space.  If  any  one  cannot  rest  on 
the  authority  of  the  universal  church,  attested  as  it  is  by  prophecy,  nor 
again,  on  the  word  of  Jesus,  he  must  take  a  long  circuitous  process  of 
answer.  But  already,  if  books  we  must  have,  these  would  need  to 
be  books,  not  essays.  What  could  be  condensed  into  essays  upon — 
1.  Revelation;  2.  Miracles;  3.  Prophecy;  4.  The  Canon;  6.  Inspira- 
tion ;  0.  Our  Lord's  Divinity  and  Atonement ;  7.  The  Divinity  and 
OflSces  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost?  But  beyond  this,  there  is  the  mis- 
oellaneousness  of  their  random  dogmatic  scepticism.  The  writers,  in 
their  own  persons,  rarely  affirm  any  thing,  attempt  to  prove  nothing,  and 
throw  a  doubt  upon  every  thing.  If  any  of  us  had  dogmatized  as  to  truth, 
as  these  do  as  to  error,  what  scorn  we  should  be  held  up  to !  They  assume 
every  thing,  prove  nothing.  There  is  only  hei^e  and  there  aoy  thing  defin- 
ite to  lay  hold  of.  One  must  go  back  to  the  foreign  sources  of  this  unbe- 
lief, to  nnd  it  in  a  definite  shape,  which  ofie  could  answer.  I  have  made  a 
list  of  the  subjects  on  which  I  should  have  to  write  on  my  own  special  sub- 
ject, the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Some  indeed  admit  of  a 
short  answer,  as  when  one  says,  that  the  title  given  by  Isaiah  to  our  Lord, 

*  Mighty  God,'  perhaps  only  means  *  strong  and  mighty  one,'  or  that 
laaiah  in  the  words,  *  A  virgin  sliall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,'  means  *a 
maiden^ B  child,  to  be  born  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,'  or  that  *  kiss  the  son' 
(Psalm  ii),  should  be  rendered  *  worship  purely,'  or  that  for  the  words 

*  They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet,'  there  should  stand  the  senseless  *  like 
a  lion.'  Apart  from  inspiration,  no  one  could  think  tliat  any  human  writer, 
who  wished  to  be  understood,  would  use  the  words  el  gilibor  of  Almighty 
God  in  one  chapter  Q  the  remnant  shall  return  to  Almighty  God'),  and  in 
the  chapter  before  us  those  self-same  words  of  the  child  who  was  to  be  born, 
in  another  sense.  The  *  kiss'  was  a  well-known  sign  of  fealty  to  a  king, 
or  worship  to  an  object  of  worship  ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  for  *  kiss'  would 
no  more  mean  *  worship'  by  itself  than  our  English  word.  It  could  be 
shown  in  brief  space  that  Almnh  means  *  unmarried  maiden'  or  virgin, 
and  that  the  conception  spoken  of  is  beyond  nature.  Popularly  it  has  been 
said,  *  If  Isaiah  did  not  prophesy  the  birth  of  a  virgin,  the  LXX.  did.'  It 
would  take  no  great  space  to  show  that  the  rendering  *  As  a  lion,'  is  un- 
meaning, without  authority,  against  authority,  while  the  rendering  ^  They 
pierced,'  is  borne  out  alike  by  authority  and  language.  But  these  are  but 
insulated  points,  easy  to  be  defended,  because  attacked  definitely.  But 
when  their  range  of  attack  extends  from  Genesis  to  Daniel,  when  one  says 
that  credible  history  begins  with  Abraham  (Williams,  57);  another,  that 
there  *  is  little  reliable  history'  before  Jeroboam  (Mr.  Wilson,  p.  170,  of 
course,  contradicting  each  other  as  to  the  period  between  Abraham  and 
Jeroboam) ;  another  denies  the  accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament  altogether 
according  to  our  standards  of  accuracy  (Professor  Jowett,  p.  347),  asserting 
that  *  like  other  records,'  it  was  *  subject  to  the  conditions  of  a  knowledge 
which  existed  in  an  early  stage  of  the  world*  (lb,  411),  that  *  the  dark  mists 
of  human  passion  and  error  form  a  partial  crust  upon  it'  (Wilson,  p.  177), 
that  the  truth  of  the  unity  of  God  in  scripture  only  graduallv  *  dispersed 
the  mists  of  human  passion  in  which  it  was  itself  enveloped  (Jowett,  p. 
286)  ;  when  contradictions  between  the  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  vaguely 
assumed  (Wilson,  178,  9,  Jowett,  342,  7) ;  when  it  is  asserted  that  prophe- 
cies of  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  Amos,  failed  (Jowett,  p.  348) ;  and  implied  that 
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God  could  not  predict  the  deeds  of  one  of  his  creatures  by  name  (76.) ;  that 
when  Nahum  prophesied    there  were  human  grounds  to  anticipate  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  he  prophesied  (Williams,  p.  60) ;  or  that 
Micah,  in  prophesying  the  birth  at  Bethlehem,  meant  only  a  deliverer  in 
his  own  times  (p.  68) ;  that  *  perhaps  one  passage  in  Zachariah  and  <me  in . 
Isaiah  (it  is  not  said  which)  may  be  capable  of  leing  mcid^  directly  Mcao- 
anic'  (Williams,  p.  69) ;  and  that  *  hardly  any,  probably  none,  of  the  (po- 
tations from  the  Psalms  and  prophets  in  the  Epistles  is  based  on  the  original 
sense  or  context'  (Jowett,  p.  406) ;  when  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Williams,  p.  60),  of  much  of  Isaiah  (75.  68,  Jowett,  p.   313),  Zechariah 
(Williams,  p.  68),  Daniel  (Ixix,  Ixxvi)  is  denied ;  when  it  is  asserted  that 
the  aspects  of  truth  in  the  book  of  Job  or  Ecclesiastes  are  opposite  or  im- 
perfect (Jowett,  p.  347),  that  rictions  are  attributed  to  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment at  variance  with  that  higher  revelation  which  he  has  given  of  himself 
in  the  Gospel  (26);  when  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  attributed  not  to 
God,  but  to  the  *  fierce  ritual  of  Syria'  (Williams,  p.  61),  not  to  speak  of 
the  temptation  in  Paradise  (p.  177),  the  miracle  of  Balaam's  ass,  the  earths 
standing  still,  *  the  universality  of  the  deluge,  the  confusion  of  toDguei», 
the  corporeal  taking  up  of  Elijah  into  heaven,  the  nature  of  angels,  the  ^^ 
ality  of  demoniacal  possession,  the  personality  of  Satan,  and  the  miraculous 
nature  of  many  conversions'  (Wilson,  l'i7),  or  the  book  of  Jonah  (Williams, 
p.  73) — how  can  such  an  undigested  heap  of  errors  receive  a  systematic 
answer  in  brief  space,  or  in  any  one  treatise  or  volume  ?    Or  why  should 
these  be  more  answered  than  all  the  other  attacks  on  the  same  subject  with 
which  the  unbelieving  press  has  been  for  some  time  teeming?    People  seem 
to  have  transferred  the  natural  panic  at  finding  that  such  attacks  on  beb'ef 
could  be  made  by  those  bound  to  maintain  it,  to  the  subjects  themselves,  is 
if  the  faith  was  jeopardized  because  it  had  been  betrayed.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  still  imperfect  science  of  geology,  the  Essays  and  Bevievi  con- 
tain nothing  with  which  those  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  unbelierers 
in  Germany  have  not  been  fiuniliar  these  thirty  years.     The  genuineness 
of  the  books  impugned,  the  prophecies,  whose  accomplishment  in  them- 
selves, or  in  the  Lord,  is  so  summarily  denied,  have  been  solidly  vindicated, 
not  in  essays,  but  in  volumes.     An  observation  on  the  comparative  freedom 
and  reasonableness  of  the  *  conservatism  of  Hengstenberg'  and  Jahn  (Wil- 
liams, p.  67)  is,  I  believe,  the  only  indication,  given  in  the  volume,  that 
much  which  the  writers  assume  as  proved,  has  been  solidly  disprored 
Some  volumes  have,  I  believe,  been  already  translated. 

**But  this  circuitous  process  cannot  be  necessary  to  faith.  God  did  not 
reveal  himself  to  us  for  disputers.  These  answers  may  have  their  place; 
but  there  must  be  some  briefer,  directer  road  to  faith.  One  of  the  essay 
writers  owned  that  their  system  could  never  be  the  religion  of  the  poor. 
Then  it  cannot  be  the  true  Gospel,  which  was  for  the  poor.  Those  who 
believe  our  Lord's  words,  need  no  further  proof  as  to  the  Old  Testament 
He  has  referred  to  it  as  of  Authority,  and  as  speaking  of  himself.  He  has 
sealed  to  us  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  as,  in  all  its  divisions,  speak- 
ing of  himself  (Luke  xxiv.  44  add  27). 

**  It  has  been  observed  that  he  has  authenticated  to  us  just  that  class  of 
facts  in  the  Old  Testament,  which,  to  human  reason,  would  seem  most  to 
need  confirmation — Jonah  in  the  fish's  belly  (Matt.  xii.  40),  the  conversion 
of  Nineveh  (41),  the  flood  (xxiv.  37-39 ;  Luke  xvii.  26,  27),  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Matt.  x.  16  ;  xL  23,  24 ;  Luke  xvii.  2,  8,  9), 
Lot's  wife  (32),  God's  appearing  in  the  burning  but  unconsumed  ba^ 
(Matt.  xii.  26),  the  brazen  serpent  (John  iil  14),  the  manna  (tL  88),  the 
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pCTSonalitj  of  Satan  (Matt  iv.  10 ;  xii.  26  ;  Mark  iii.  28-26 ;  Luke  iv.  8 ; 
ziii.  16;  xzii.  31).  Again,  of  that  early  history,  which  two  of  these 
writers  throw  a  slur  on,  our  Lord  sets  his  seal  on  one  birth  of  a  single  pair, 
according  to  the  account  in  Genesis  (Matt  six.  4,  6),  the  death  of  Abel 
(zxiii.  85),  the  flood  (as  I  said),  the  history  of  circumcision  (Luke  viL  22, 
23).  Then,  again,  as  to  prophecy,  it  is  our  Lord  himself  who  quotes  Daniel 
(Matt  xxiy.  15 ;  Mark  viii.  14) ;  the  denied  chapters  of  Isaiah,  as  Scripture 
(Matt  xi.  18 ;  Luke  iy.  17,  18 ;  xviii.  31-33 ;  John  vi,  45),  Zachariah 
(Mark  xiy.  27).  He  alleges  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
WSJ  which  this  school  condemns  (Matt  xiii.  14,  15  ;  xxi.  42 ;  Mark  yii.  6), 
and  one  of  those  which  haye  been  called  *■  imprecatory  Psalms*  (John  xyii. 
1,  2).  The  principle  of  this  argument  is  not  confined  to  the  Old  Testament 
It  includes  equally  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possessions  (Mark  y.  8 ;  yii.  29 ; 
ix.  25,  29  ;  xyi.  17)  and  eternal  punishment 

'^  7%e  Westminster  Review  calls  it  a  *"  dangerous  assumption  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  a  part  of  Christianity.*  Not  in  the  eyes  of  the  reyicwer,  who 
unhappily  belieyes  neither.  Our  Lord  has  bound  them  together  for  his 
disciples,  and  howeyer  it  may  be  charitable  or  right  to  meet  in  any  other 
WSJ  the  perplexities  which  people  make  for  themsejyes  or  others,  there 
muist  be  some  more  compendious  way  for  the  mass  of  mankind.  Life  is 
not  giyen  for  proying  reyelation  to  one's-self,  but  for  belief,  loye,  worship, 
duty. 

**I  haye  written  at  this  length  because  there  seems  to  be  a  feycrish  anxiety 
in  some  minds  that  answers  should  be  written  to  these  essays.  Answers 
haye,  in  fact,  been  written  to  yery  many  of  the  attacks,  by  Tholuck,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Keil,  Hayernick,  and  others.  Answers  will  doubtless  be  written 
in  this  country.  Some  of  the  objections  are  as  old  as  Celsus  and  Porphyry. 
The  Church  has  suryiyed  these  early  attacks  these  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred years,  and  will  to  the  end.  For  myself,  I  am  conyinced  that  the  Bible 
is  its  own  best  defence ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whose  inspiration  it  was 
written,  speaks  through  it  still  to  hearts  prepared  by  his  grace  to  hear ;  and 
while  I  trust,  during  any  residue  of  my  years  which  God  may  appoint  me, 
to  do  what  in  me  lies  to  develope,  by  his  help,  some  of  the  meaning  of  his 
Word,  removing  as  he  shall  enable  me,  men's  self-made  difficulties,  or  point- 
ing out  the  completion  of  prophecy,  ray  conyiction  is,  that  the  difficulties 
lie,  not  in  Holy  Scripture  itself,  but  in  the  dispositions  with  which  men 
approach  it 

''Christ  Church.  E.  B.  Pusey." 

Among  the  works  and  articles  called  forth  by  this  controversy,  are  the 
following :  Lord  Lindsay,  Scepticism,  its  Retrogressive  Character  in  Theo- 
olgy  and  Philosophy,  with  especial  reference  to  the  New  Movement  in 
Oxford. — Rev.  Chs.  Hebert,  Neology  not  True,  and  Truth  not  New. — 
A  new  edition  of  The  Dangers  and  Safeguards  of  Modem  Theology,  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  (Tait). — A  new  Reformation  Society  has  been  formed, 
sympathising  with  the  Oxford  essayists :  and  a  tract  (No.  1)  published, 
written  by  Alexander  Alison  (author  of  a  recent  rationalising  Philosophy 
of  Civilisation^)  containing  the  creed  of  the  new  movement. — Rev.  Geo.  J. 
Weld,  in  a  "Brief  Defence  of  the  Essays,"  shows  that  similar  vi^ws  have 
been  expressed  by  divines  of  the  Church  of  England. — A  counter  work  is 
in  preparation,  by  Dr.  Thomson  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Prof  Ellicott, 
the  commentator,  Mansel  and  Rawlinson,  the  late  Bampton  Lecturers. — 
J.  L.  Wheeler,  §ome  Notices  of  Baden  PowelFs  Essay  on  the  Study  of  the 
Eyidences,  Oxford. — Some  friends  of  Prof  Jowett  have  collected  State- 
ments of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice,  extracted  from  his  various  works. 
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as  an  answer  to  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  reriewers  (this 
work  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  Prof.  Stanley). — Rev.  Chs.  Girdlestone,  Negi- 
tiye  Theology,  an  Argument  for  Liturgical  Revision. — J.  R  Young,  Tke 
Mosaic  Cosmogony,  in  reply  to  Goodwin's  Essay. — "  Essays  and  ReviewB'' 
anticipated :  Extracts  from  a  work  published  in  1825,  and  attributed  to  tbe 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (Thirlwall).— Dr.  Jelfs  Address  in  Convocation 
is  published  under  the  title,  *^  Specific  Evidence  of  Unsoundness  in  the 
Essays  and  Reviews." — Dr.  McCaul  has  reprinted  from  the  Record^  Three 
Letters  on  Rationalism  and  Deistic  Infidelity. — Mr.  Jenkins,  a  pamphlet  on 
Scriptural  Interpretation,  addressed  to  Mr.  Jowett's  Essay. — ^The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  (Wilberforce),  two  Sermons  on  "  The  Revelation  of  God  the  Pn^ 
tion  of  Man,"  delivered  before  the  University. — Cazenove,  Certain  Chano- 
teristics  of  Holy  Scripture,  reprinted  from  the  Christian  JRememhranter.^ 
The  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinbiirgh  Review  on  the  Essays  is 
ascribed  to  Prof  Stanley,  and  vindicates  them  against  some  of  the  charges 
brought  against  them.     It  ascribes  the  commotion  rather  to  the  articles  in 
the  Westminster  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  than  to  the  Essays  themselves. 
It  speaks  of  ^'  the  flippant  and  contemptuous  tone"  of  Williams ;  it  com- 
plains of  the  extreme  positions  of  Wilson ;  it  laments  the  negative  charae* 
ter  of  the  volume,  particularly  of  Jowett's  essay.     But  it  defends  th«B 
against  the  charge  of  holding  opinions  inconsistent  with  an  honest  sab- 
scription  to  the  Articles. — The  article  on  the  Essays  in  the  new  number  of 
the  North  British  Review  is  by  Isaac  Taylor.     It  charges  them  with  (1) 
levity,  (2)  evasiveness,  (3)  shallow  philosophy,  (4)  misdirected  Biblical  cri- 
ticism, (5)  incoherence. — -Some  of  the  German  periodicals  have  also  giTeo 
an  account  of  the  book :  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift^  for  March ;  and  the  New 
Evangelische  Kirchemeitung,  for  April  18.    The  latter  says,  that  Dr.  Tem- 
ple's Essay  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  the  works  of  Herder  and  Hegel, 
and  that  it  indicates  a  Socinian  tendency  as  to  the  work  of  Christ    It 
wonders  at  the  enthusiastic  veneration  of  Williams  for  Bunsen,  and  thtt 
he  ascribes  so  much  to  Bunsen  for  which  Bunsen  was  indebted  to  others. 
It  rather  laughs  at  Wilson's  suggestion,  that  the  Germans  are  to  fiimish 
the  materials,  and  the  English  to  build  the  edifice,  etc. — The  Rev.  Jas.  Bu- 
chanan, D.D.,  has  published  a  volume  under  the  title.  Essays  and  Reviews 
Examined.     Two  counter  volumes  of  Essays  by  different  authors  are  in 
course  of  preparation.     Rev.  T.  Chapman,  Miracles  the  Proper  Credentials 
of  Christianity — a  reply  to  Powell's  Essay.  2s. — The  Essays  and  Reviews, 
and  the  People  of  England :  with  an  Appendix,  containing  all  the  Documents 
and  Letters.  Is. — A  Few  Words  of  Apology  for  Prof  Powell's  Essay.  By  a 
Lay  Graduate.   Is. — James  Moorhouse,  Modem  Difficulties  respecting  tbe 
Facts  of  Nature  and  Revelation.     Four  sermons  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    253.  6d. — Suppression  of  Doubt  is  not  True  Faith.     A  L^tef 
to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.     By  a  Layman.    Is. — The  Essays  and  Reviews 
are  now  in  their  ninth  edition. 


GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Reviews  and  Periodicals. — The  Christian  Rememhrancer^  Jan.  1861, 
reviews  Conybeare  and  Howson  on  St  Paul,  with  particular  respect  to  the 
journeys  of  Paul ;  and  Dr.  Hessey's  Bampton  Lectures  on  Sunday,  dissent- 
ing from  his  views  about  the  institution  in  Paradise.  It  gives  an  account 
of  Wolfl''s  Travels  and  Adventures,  and  of  the  Original  Memoirs  c^  the 
first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper.     Its  essay  on  Certain 
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Chjutu^teristics  of  Scripture  is  directed  against  Pro£  Jowett^s  essay  in  the 
Essays  and  Reyiews,  and  convicts  him  of  careless  and  inaccurate  state- 
ments on  several  points,  defending  the  prophecies  and  types  of  the  Bihle, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Incarnation  and  of  Original  Sin.  A  learned  and  cri- 
tical account  of  Tischendorf 's  Latest  Discoveries  concludes  the  number. 
The  April  number  contains  ten  articles:  1.  On  Tammuz  and  the  Wor- 
ship of  Men  among  the  Ancient  Nations ;  2.  Why  should  we  Pray  for 
Fair  Weather  ?  a  criticism  of  Ringsley^s  sermon  ^  3.  Notes  on  Indus- 
taial  Training  in  National  Schools  ;  4.  Bennett's  Congregational  Lectures  ; 
5.  Social  Life  in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  6.  The  Codex  Alexandrinus 
— a  valuable  critical  article ;  7.  The  Future  of  the  Papacy  and  Europe ; 
8.  Biblical  Cosmogony — against  Mr.  Goodwin's  Essay ;  9.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Sermons  (Scott's  and  Moberly's) ;  10.  Dogma  in  Relation  to  **  Essays 
and  Reviews.'' 

The  Edinburgh  Review^  April,  besides  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Es- 
says and  Reviews,  has  an  able  article  against  Dixon's  Lord  Bacon ;  a  curi- 
ous account  of  the  Republic  of  Andorre,  whose  independence  dates  from 
the  charter  of  Charlemagne,  a.d.  801 ;  articles  on  Political  Diaries,  Eton 
College,  De  Tocqueville,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  the  Fables  of  Babrius,  Forbes's  Iceland, 
and  the  election  of  President  Lincoln.  The  last  article  takes  the  ground, 
that  **  the  maintenance  of  the  Union"  has  become  **  impossible." 

The  British  Quarterly  Eetiew^  April,  has  an  account,  in  the  main  lauda- 
tory, of  Motley's  United  Netherlands ;  a  criticism  of  the  Sinai  tic  manu- 
script, contesting  its  alleged  antiquity,  and  favoring  the  later  rather  than 
the  earlier  Uncial  mss.  ;  articles  on  Iceland  and  its  Physical  Curiosities, 
Canada,  Dixon's  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  Impending  Crisis  in 
America,  the  Historic  Element  in  Ballads,  Commerce  with  China,  Theolo- 
gical Liberalism,  and  the  State  of  Europe.  The  article  on  Theological 
UbcTalism  refutes  the  statements  of  the  Westminater  Retiew  and  the 
J^atumal  BecietB^  about  the  alleged  iniustice  shown  to  Dr.  Davidson  in  his 
removal  from  his  chair  in  the  Lancashu*o  Independent  College. 

In  ihe  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  April,  1861,  three  of  the  article** 
have  respect  to  the  authors  of  the  **  Essays  and  Reviews  •"  one  on  the 
Atonement  in  Relation  to  Modem  Opinions,  contests  Prof.  Jowett's  views 
about  the  idea  of  sacrifice ;  two  on  Modem  Sceptical  Writers  discuss  the 
Essays  themselves,  and  Jowett's  principles  of  Scriptural  interpretation. 
Two  other  articles  are  on  the  Early  Life  of  Christ.     The  First  Born,  as  a 
Title  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  subject  of  the  most  elaborate  and  learned  dis- 
cussion in  this  number  of  the  Journal ;   the  phrase,  **  the  first-bom  of 
every  creature,"  CoL  i,  15,  is  interpreted,  with  Storr  and  Barnes,  *  among 
all  creatures  the  chiefs  or  first-bom' — in  a  figurative  sense.    The  Nicene  in- 
terpretation was,  begotten  before  any  creatures ;  the  Unitarians  make  it 
equivalent  to,  the  first-born  among  creatures ;  Bloomfield,  Olshausen  and 
others  refer  it  to  the  eternal  generation.     A  considerable  part  of  the  "  In- 
telligence" of  this  number  is  devoted  to  extracts  from  various  periodicals 
on  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews." 

The  Westminster  Review^  for  April,  contains  the  following  articles  :  Mr. 
Ringsley  on  the  Study  of  History,  The  Sicilian  Revolution,  Voltaire'^ 
Romances  and  their  Moral,  The  Universities  and  Scientific  Education,  Early 
Intercourse  of  England  and  Germany,  The  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Maine 
on  Ancient  Law,  Eton,  Austria  and  her  Reforms.  The  article  on  Kingsley 
is  a  vindication  of  the  positivist  conception  of  history  against  his  attacks, 
taking  the  ground,  that,  in  a  strict  sense,  there  is  no  science  of  history  ; 
that  all  that  it  amounts  to  is  a  discovery  of  sociological  laws  by  the  method 

35 
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of  comparison.  The  article  on  liaine^s  new  work  on  Ancient  Law  is  very 
able ;  it  gives  the  work  the  highest  praise,  as  combining  the  excellencies  k 
Benthanrs  and  Montesquieu's  methods.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  Review 
shows  its  positivist  tendencies,  by  making  law  to  be  simply  a  matter  of 
observation  and  induction.  The  three  stages  of  legal  growth  are,  legil 
fictions,  equity,  and  positive  legislation. 

About  25  vols,  of  the  materials  for  English  history  were  published  hti 
year  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  John  RomiUy.  The  following  are 
among  the  works  to  be  issued  this  year :  Ricardi  de  Cirencestria  ffistoriile 
de  C^tis  Regum  Angliae  (a.d.  447-1066),  edited  by  J.  £.  B.  Mayor;  An- 
glo-Saxon Chronicle,  edited  by  R  Thorpe  ;  Jehan  de  Waurin's  Recaeil  des 
Groniques,  edited  by  W.  Hardy  ;  Wars  of  Danes  in  England — in  Irish— 
edited  by  Dr.  Todd ;  a  second  volume  of  T.  Wright's  Political  Poems  from 
Edward  HI.  to  Henry  YIH. ;  Sagas  Relating  to  the  Northmen,  by  Q.  W. 
Dasont ;  the  Liber  Albus,  translated  by  H.  T.  Riley ;  a  Catalogue  of  xss. 
on  Early  History  of  Great  Britain,  by  T.  D.  Hardy.  The  Surtees  Sodetj 
have  published  Vol.  87  of  their  Collections.  Rev.  Jos.  Stephenson,  Chron- 
icles of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Reign  of  Henry  YL 

Capt.  H.  G.  Ravcrty,  the  best  Afghan  scholar  of  the  day,  writes  to  the 
News  of  the  Churches,  that  he  is  preparing  a  translation  of  Selections  from 
the  Poetry  of  the  Afghans,  firom  the  16th  to  the  19th  oenturr.  Pro£ 
Dom,  of  St  Petersburg,  the  only  other  European  scholar  who  has  tbor- 
oughlv  studied  the  Afghan  (or  Pushto)  language,  says,  that  this  poetry 
**  is  able  to  sustain  the  severest  test  of  European  criticism."  Capt  Bar- 
erty  published  his  Grammar  of  the  Push  to  at  Calcutta,  in  1855.  He  his 
also  translated  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  into  Pushto,  and  he  eom- 
plains  of  the  translation  begun  by  the  American  missionary,  Mr.  Loewen- 
thai. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Ellis,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  to  edit  from  the  los. 
of  Bentley,  his  Notes  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
under  the  title,  Bcntleii  Critica  Sacra.  The  volume  will  also  contain 
the  Abbe  Rulotta^s  collection  of  the  Vatican  mss.,  a  specimen  of  Bent- 
ley's  proposed  edition,  and  an  account  of  all  his  collections. 

Rov.  John  Wesley  Thomas  continues  his  version  of  Dante's  Trilogy,  w 
the  Three  Visions,  by  the  publication  of  the  Parable  of  Purgatoiy,  in  the 
metre  and  triple  rhyme  of  the  originaL  The  Inferno  was  published  some 
years  since. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Porson,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  England^s 
classical  scholars,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  J  792-1806,  has  »t 
last  been  written  by  I.  Selby  Watson,  published  by  the  Longmans. 

A  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  on  the  basis  of  that  of  1778,  is 
to  be  published  by  the  Longmans  in  monthly  parts,  edited  by  Dr.  Lathtfni 
introducing  new  words,  etc. 

A  contributor  to  the  Notes  and  Queries  refers  to  the  remarkable  coio* 
cidences  between  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  poan  of 
Csedmon,  paraphrased  from  Genesis.  Junius's  edition  of  Ca&dmon  was 
published  in  Amsterdam,  in  1655  ;  Paradise  Lost  in  1667.  Striking  illus- 
trations of  coincidence  are  given  by  Westwood  in  his  Palseographia  Si«^ 
Pictoria,  1844 ;  and  by  Andras  in  a  Disquisitio  de  Carminibus  Anglo-Stf' 
onices  Caedmoni  adjuoicatis.     Paris,  1859. 

A  Correspondence  between  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Macaulay  has  been 
published,  relating  to  the  representation  given  by  the  latter  of  Cramneir's 
opinions,  and  of  the  character  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  early  ^^ 
of  its  Reformation.    The  letters  are  very  courteous  and  very  ^cy.    1^^ 
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1  Mppeus  to  haye  been  saccossful  in  showing,  that  the  historian 
itrong  assertions  on  the  basis  of  documents  of  donbtftil  authority. 
Birch,  of  the  British  Museutn,  just  elected  a  corresponding  member 

French  Listitute,  has  published  the  second  part  of  the  **  Select 
i  in  the  Hieratie  dMnctar,"  which  he  terms  the  *'  Bomanoe  of  the  two 
Vfli**  an  £g}rptian  novel  It  is  from  the  d^Orhiney  papyri,  purchased 
7.    It  was  described  by  Mr.  Qoodwin  in  the  Oxford  Essays  1858. 

■eoond  volume  of  Dr.  Yaughan's  Bevolution  in  English  History  is 
d  to  the  Reformation,  from  Henry  YIIL  to  Elizabeth.  He  imns 
froude,  in  part,  in  the  endeavor  to  rescue  Henry  from  some  of  the 
>riam  cast  upon  him,  contending,  among  other  things,  and  suooess- 
kfaat  Henry  was  not  instigated  to  doubt  the  validity  of  his  marriage 
Satharine  by  his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn ;  his  divorce  on  that  ground 
ntemplated  18  months  before  he  knew  Anne. 
John  William  Donaldson  died  in  London,  Feb.  10,  at  the  age  of  49, 
mt  by  excessive  studies.  He  took  the  highest  Greek  prize  in  the  XJni- 
r  of  liondon  in  1880 ;  and  then  became  a  Mlow  in  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
.  In  1889  he  published  his  New  Cratylus,  or  Oontributions  towards 
e  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Language ;  and  a  few  years  af- 
^  his  Yarionanus,  in  which  he  rendered  tiie  same  service  to  the 
He  was  Head  Master  of  the  Ghrammar  School  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
B.    For  the  last  few  years  he  had  been  living  at  Cambrid»B,  expect- 

18  said,  a  professorship  there  upon  the  rSorm  of  the  University. 
[fed  Pindar,  and  Sophocles'  Antigone ;  continued  K.  0.  Mailer's  His- 
r  Greek  Literature  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefrd  Know- 

published  Greek  and  Latin  Grammars,  and  on  the  Theatre  of  the 
k  His  edition  of  Jashar,  in  Latin,  was  learned  but  firndful  and  ar- 
r.  During  the  last  two  years  he  brought  out  new  editions  of  most 
works. 

offious  literary  work  is  the  volume  of  Traiulationi  hy  Lord  LyttU- 
d  Mr>  Gladstone^  in  which  the  distinguished  Etonians  turn  English 

into  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  German.  Among  the  poems  thus 
mned  are,  Milton's  *'Comus,"  Diyden's  ''Sacrifice,"  Goldsmith's 
ortad  YiUage,"  Tennyson's  ''  Lotus-Eaters,"  and  Heber's  ''  Lines  to 
tfe,"  all  into  Greek;  with  Tennyson's  *'(£none"  and  ''Godiva"  mto 
liezameters.  There  is  also  a  fine  translation  into  monkish  Latin  of 
ill-known  hymn,  ''  Rock  of  Ages."    We  copy  one  stanza : 


ithiDg  in  my  hand  I  bring, 
iqdy  to  tby  cross  I  cling ; 
iked,  come  to  Thee  for  dress, 

Sless,  look  to  Thee  for  grace ; 
,  I  to  the  fountain  fly : 
ash  me.  Saviour,  or  I  die." 


"  Nil  in  manu  mecum  fero, 
Sed  me  versus  Cnicem  gero ; 
Yestimenta  nudus  oro ; 
Opcm  debilis  implore ; 
Fontem  Christ!  qusero  immondos  ,^ 
Nisi  laves,  moribundus." 


Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  well  known  to  readers  of  sacred  lite- 
by  his  *^  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Studv  and  Knowledge  of  the 
karipturos,"  has  retired  from  his  post  in  the  library  of  the  British 
m,  which  he  had  filled  thirty-six  years  (since  1824),  having  more 
ompleted  the  allotted  age  of  man.  He  is  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
B  at  Christ's  Hospital  when  Coleridge  was  (1789-95),  and  was  for 
Murs  tiie  contemporary  of  the  young  poet  His  earUest  work,  ^*  A 
ITiew  of  the  Necessity  and  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  written 
eighteenth  year,  determined  to  some  extent  the  course  of  his  fu- 
fo  and  studies.    Dr.  Home  is  a  voluminous  writer  on  law,  theology, 
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bibliography,  in  short,  all  departments  of  literature ;  and  at  the  time  of 
his  retiring  from  the  British  Museum  was  engaged  upon  that  **  ncTcr-end- 
ing,  still  beginning"  myth—"  The  Catalogue !"  He  is  one  of  the  first  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  new  regulations  of  the  Museum  in  regard  to  re- 
tiring pensions. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Webb  Le  Bas,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  and 
biographer  of  Bishop  Middleton,  of  Calcutta,  has  recently  died. 

A  new  English  Quarterly  is  announced  at  London,  under  the  title,  **  The 
Museum,  a  Quarterly  Magazine  of  Education,  Literature  and  Science.** 

"An  Asian  Mystery,  Illustrated  in  the  History,  Religion  and  Prwent 
State  of  the  Ansaireeh  or  Nusairis  of  Syria,"  is  the  title  of  a  woric  in 
which  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Lyde,  M.A.,  discusses  the  doctrines  and  cus- 
toms of  that  little-known  tribe  of  Asiatics,  whose  religion  has  exa^ 
great  curiosity  among  Orientalists.     The  Ansaireeh  are  a  people  of  Syria, 
whose  chief  seat  is  among  the  mountains  which  produce  the  well-known 
Latakia  tobacco ;  and  they  have  offshoots  in  Antioch  and  Bagdad,  as  wfO 
as  other  parts  of  Western  Asia.     Their  habits  are  peculiar,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  have  an  extreme  horror  of  Christians.     The  presence  of  one  with- 
in forty  feet,  unless  running  water  be  between,  makes  their  prayers  void ; 
but  the  same  disadvantage  docs  not  attend  the  presence  of  a  Mohammedan. 
They  invoke  the  Deity  under  the  titles  of  "  the  Prince  of  Bees,"  "the 
Lion,"  "  the  Crown  of  the  Chosroes  Line,"  and  "  the  End  of  Ends."  This, 
and  much  other  curious  information,  is  supplied  in  Mr.  Lyde*s  book. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  lieview,  London  and  Edinburgli, 
Jan.  1861,  has  two  articles  from  American  periodicals,  viz.  Sir  WiUiam 
Hamilton's  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  from  the  Princeton  Review,  and 
Unitarian  Tendencies,  from  the  American  Theological  Review.  It  has  ako 
a  translation  of  an  interesting  article  on  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Martin 
Luther,  by  Rosseeuw  St.  Hilaire  from  theBevue  Chretienne^  and  of  Schneider 
on  the  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Vicarious  Death,  from  the  Stvdun 
und  Kritiken,  Its  original  papers  are  on  the  Views  of  the  Early  Christians 
on  the  Atonement,  in  opposition  to  Baur  and  Jowett ;  on  the  ThcoiT  of  an 
Incarnation  without  a  Fall,  criticising  recent  German  speculations ;  and  a  reiy 
valuable  account  of  Melancthon  and  the  Theology  of  the  Chumi  of  Eng- 
land, proving  conclusively  the  early  Calvinism  ofthat  church  in  opposition 
to  Laurence,  Tomline,  and  others.  The  April  number  contains  18  article?, 
two  from  American  periodicals ;  two,  translated  from  the  German,  on  Didy- 
mus  of  Alexandria,  and  Lange's  address  at  the  Barmen  Conference,  on 
Worldly  Literature  and  Christianity  ;  reviews  of  Bateman*s  Life  of  Bishop 
Wilson,  of  Carlyle's  Autobiography,  and  of  Ackerman*s  Plato ;  a  sketch  ^ 
the  Hebrew  Monarchy ;  and  a  long  account  of  the  Oxford  Essays,  in  thdr 
relation  to  doctrine.  There  is  also  a  very  good  account  of  Vinct's  History 
of  Preaching  among  the  French  Reformed. 

Dr.  Candlish's  work  on  the  Atonement,  its  Reality,  Completeness  and 
Extent,  appears  after  sixteen  years  in  a  new  edition.     It  is  a  vigorous  and 
lucid  exhibition  of  the  subject,  partly  in  reference  to  the  new  controveratf : 
partly  on  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  atonement     His  theory  on  the 
latter  point  is  that  of  limitation ;  but  in  order  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
unlimited  ofifer,  he  resorts  to  the  peculiar  hypothesis,  that  the  act  of  atone- 
ment may  be  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  world,  when  all  the  world  will  be 
called  upon  to  give  their  assent  to  it ;  and  the  atonement  is  made  for  aO 
who  signify  this  assent,  and  not  for  those  who  reject  it.    The  British  tnd 
Foreign  Review  says  of  this  theory :  "  It  is  only  an  hypothesis,  bat  one  of 
the  most  happy  ever  made  on  this  subject,  and  OilculaCed  to  remore  a  woffM 
of  misty  and  confused  thinking  on  the  vicarious  satisfiu^on.'* 
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Sketches  of  Early  Scotch  History  and  Social  Progress,**  hj  C.  Innes, 
ains  illustrations  of  life  in  the  **  north  countrie*'  during  tunes  which 
I  DOW  left  few  traces  behind  them,  excepting  in  books.  The  £Etcts  have 
I  diligently  collected  from  various  works  printed  for  the  Bannatyne 
>,  the  Maitland  Club,  and  the  Spalding  Club ;  and  they  show  Scotland 
the  Scotch  as  they  were  when  they  differed  as  much  from  Englishmen 
renchmen  do.  Scottish  scholars  filled  the  universities  of  Europe,  and 
1  bore  off  the  prizes ;  but  the  people  at  home  lived  in  a  condition  of 
ess  ferocity,  filth,  wretchedness  and  degradation,  such  as  has  not 
ted  in  the  southern  part  of  this  island  since  the  very  early  Norman 
As  late  as  the  close  of  last  century  the  colliers  and  salters  of  Soot- 
.  were  literally  slaves,  being  either  born  the  bondsmen  of  their  masters, 
eooming  so  in  after  life.  They  had  no  power  of  leaving  their  employ- 
t  or  of  bettering  their  fortunes ;  and  it  was  found  necessary,  in  1775, 
188  an  act  of  Parliament  to  relieve  them  from  their  miserable  state. 
\  act  did  not  take  complete  effect  until  1799 ;  and  as  late  as  1842,  a 
eh  collier  told  the  members  of  a  Parliamentary  Commission  that  he 
ielf  had  been  bom  a  slave,  and  had  worked  for  some  years  in  that  con- 
m. 

lie  ^*  Curiosities  of  Crime  in  Edinburgh  "  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
i  been  illustrated  by  Mr.  James  McLevy,  a  member  of  the  Edmburgh 
oe  District  Force,  who  has  been  working  at  his  vocation  ever  since 
t,  and  who  has  been  concerned  in  2220  investigations. 


GERMANY. 

^eerology.  Dr.  J.  M.  Jost,  the  well-known  Jewish  historian,  died  at 
ige  of  67,  at  Frankfort  Nov.  20.  His  chief  works  were :  History  of  the 
elites  from  the  Times  of  the  Maccabees,  10  parts,  1820-47 ;  General 
4»ry  of  the  Israelites,  2  voL  1831  ;  English  Reading  Book,  4th  ed.  2 
1852 ;  Mythological  Gallery,  1834 ;  works  on  German  Grammar,  etc. 
translated  the  Mishna,  and  edited  the  hraelit,  Annalen^  1839-41,  and 
I,  a  monthly  periodical. 

he  works  of  Bunsen  (whose  death  was  mentioned  in  our  last  number, 
•76)  in  chronological  order,  are  the  following  :  De  jure  Atheniensium 
)ditario,  1818 ;  Beschreibung  von  Rom  (with  Platner,  and  others),  8  vol. 
)-37 ;  the  History  of  the  Passion  and  the  Still  Week,  2  parts,  1841 ; 
abeth  Fry,  and  the  Christian  Women  of  Germany,  1842  ;  the  Basilicas 
Christian  Rome,  1848 ;  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  the  Future, 
$  (translated  into  English)  ;  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,  5  vol. 
5-56  (translated) ;  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  his  Times,  1847 ;  the  Three 
nine  and  the  Four  Spurious  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  1847 ;  Constitution  of 
Gkrman  Federation,  1848 ;  Project  for  a  Constitution  for  the  Empire, 
) ;  on  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  1848  ;  Hippolytus  and  his  Times,  4  vols, 
under  another  title,  6  vols.  1852  sq. ;  Signs  of  the  Times  (translated), 
>d.  1856  ;  God  in  History,  3  voL  1856-8 ;  and  his  Bible  Work,  of  which 
irts  were  published,  1858-60. 

esides  the  works  of  Baur  of  Tubingen,  enumerated  in  our  last  number, 
75,  he  also  wrote :  Symbolism  and  Mythology,  or  the  Natural  Religions 
intiquity,  2  voL  1824 ;  De  Gnosticorum  Christ,  ideali,  1827  ;  Pastoral 
tiles  of  Paul,  1835 ;  Origin  of  Episcopacy,  1888 ;  the  Ignatian  Epistles 
their  latest  Critic  (Bunsen)  1848 ;  Gospel  of  Mark,  1851 ;  the  Tilbingen 
ool  and  its  Relation  to  the  Times,  2d  ed.  1860.    The  successor  of  Baur 


^, 
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at  Tubingen  is  the  court  chaplain  Dr.  Weizsacker,  a  man  of  entirely  dafkx- 
ent  tendencies. 

The  chief  works  of  F.  C.  Dahlmann,  who  died  Dec  5,  at  Rome,  were: 
on  the  Athenian  Comedy  (in  Latin)  1811 ;  Historical  InTestigations,  2  toL 
1821-4 ;  an  edition  of  Adolfus  (Neocorus)  Chronicle  of  Dithmar,  2  vol 
1827 ;  Sources  of  German  History,  2d  ed.  1838 ;  Politics  in  Relation  to  Pre- 
sent Affairs,  1st  voL  3d  ed.  1847;  History  of  Denmark,  8  voL  1840-4;  His- 
tory of  English  Revolution,  1844,  6th  ed.  1853  ;  History  of  Froich  Rerohi- 
tion,  1845,  8d  ed.  1858. 

Prof.  Hitzig  of  Zurich,  of  rationalistic  tendencies,  has  been  called  to  sac- 
ceed  Umbreit  in  Heidelberg.  Ullmann  has  been  compelled,  hj  the  negitife 
party,  to  leaye  his  post  in  the  Church  Coimcil,  and  his  position  as  PrehteL 
Dr.  Bahr  has  also  resigned  his  place  on  the  Church  Council,  after  yean  ai 
faithful  service.  Ullmann  says  that  Bahr's  recent  revision  of  the  Agenda 
is  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  now  in  use  in  German  churches. 

Periodicals. — The  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Heft  2,  1861,  opens  with  in 
article  from  Bleek's  m s.  Lectures,  edited  by  his  son,  on  Isaiah  lii,  18-Iiii,  \% 
to  be  followed  by  other  extracts.  While  he  does  not  view  this  passage  u  i 
direct  prophecy,  he  acknowledges  that  the  whole  description  of  the  senaot 
of  Qod  is  such  that  it  seems  to  present,  even  in  detail,  the  ima^  and  the 
history  of  the  Saviour.  He  acknowledges,  too,  that  the  description  b  thit 
of  vicarious  sufferings,  not  merely  for  the  benefit,  but  also  for  the  expii' 
tion  of  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  second  article,  by  Richter,  is  on  Pedo- 
baptism,  its  Nature  and  Right,  defending  it  not  as  necessary,  but  as  nlQ- 
tary,  and  in  connection  with  the  position,  that  baptism  confers  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  A  long  philological  and  polemic  article 
by  Steitz,  on  the  use  of  Uelvoc  in  the  classics  and  in  John^s  Gospel  (ix,  37 
and  xix,  85)  defends  araunst  Buttmann  the  position,  that  the  fivangelist 
there  means  himself  Gurlitt  investigates  the  sense  of  various  passap  in 
Matthew  vii,  18,  14,  xvi,  18,  x,  28  (Luke  xii,  4,  5,)  the  Utter  agjunst  Stiff, 
in  his  Words  of  Christ,  who  interprets  it  of  Satan  and  not  of  God.  Utt' 
mann  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Pressler^s  life  of  Ambrose  Bhnrer, 
the  first  reformer  of  Suabia ;  Holtzmann  reviews  Maier  on  1st  Cofinthims, 
etc 

The  DeutscJie  Zeitsehri/t  for  1861,  edited  by  Hollenberg,  appears  in  » 
new  and  reduced  form,  as  a  monthly  periodical,  devoted  to  essays  tnd 
reviews.  Messner,  on  Neander,  gives  a  genial  sketch  of  his  character 
and  influence.  Julius  Muller  reviews  Menken^s  life,  by  Gildemeister.  The 
number  for  March  contains  a  review  of  the  Oxford  Essays  and  Revievi, 
rather  wondering  at  the  excitement  they  have  occasioned,  and  critictsoK 
their  vague  and  immethodical  character.  The  Netie  BvangeliaeAe  KirdM- 
zeitung  still  prospers  on  the  old  basLs.  It  gives  more  religious  intelHgeoct 
than  any  of  the  German  periodicals,  besides  longer  articles,  e.  g.  a  goodie 
count  of  Baur,  and  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia. 

The  ZeiUchrift  f,  iciss,  Theologie  (the  organ  of  Tubingen)  Heft  1,  % 
1861,  contains  in  two  parts  a  learned  essay  by  the  editor,  A.  Hilgenftld, 
on  the  Investigations  about  the  Gospels,  reviewing  the  earlier  conjectures 
(Semler,  Lessing,  etc. ;)  and  giving  an  account  of  the  more  oomprehcDare 
hypotheses  of  Eichhom,  Hug,  Schleiermacher  and  Gieseler,  and  of  the  liter 
theories  of  Strauss,  Bauer,  Baur,  Weisse,  Wilke  and  others.  Lipsim  on 
Galatians  ii,  17.  Volkmar  on  the  apocalyptic  books,  Ezra  IV.  and  Enoch 
in  two  articles.  An  anonymous  article  on  Julian  the  Apostate  piroponB 
to  answer  the  inquiry,  How  far  is  his  apostacy  to  be  defended?  giving 
in  this  number  a  preluninary  sketch  of  his  life.    Hilgenfeld,  the  Oi^  c( 
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he  Book  of  Enoch,  is  m  opposition  to  Yolkmar,  who  puts  it  in  the  times  of 
Sarkochba.  Hilgenfeld  contends  for  its  origin  about  98  b.c.  in  the  time  of 
he  Jewish  Eling,  Alexander  Janns&us. 

ZeiUehrift  f.  dU  histarische  Theologie,  Heft  2,  1861.  The,  first  and 
oogest  article  is  by  Hochhuth  (in  continuation  of  his  History  of  Sects  in 
lerae)  on  Theobald  Thamer,  a  mystic  of  the  16th  century  (died  1569),  of 
irbom  Neaoder  gave  an  interesting  account  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
L84S.  Dr.  Ebrard  gives  an  account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  first 
French  Religious  War  in  1662.  Dr.  Hartwig  agrees  with  Schwab  (in  his 
[ife  of  Gerson),  that  Gerson  was  not  the  author  of  the  famous  work  De 
fodis  uoiendi  ac  reformandi  Ecclesiam,  and  conjectures  that  it  is  to  be  as- 
aribed  to  Andreas  of  Escobar  (Scobar),  who  died  after  1487,  and  of  whose 
ither  wcK'ks  a  list  is  given,  p.  811.  The  last  article,  of  6  pages,  by  Ed- 
rard  von  Muralt,  Librarian  in  Petersburgh,  contains  Tarious  readings  of 
he  Moscow  manuscript  of  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius,  probably  firom 
he  12th  century.  Schwegler,  in  his  edition,  made  use  of  the  Mazarin  ms. 
if  the  10th  century ;  Laemmer  has  used  the  Venetian  ms.  of  the  same 
sentury. 

Theologitehe  QuartaUehrift^  Erstes  Quartalheft,  1861.  Besides  reviews 
if  various  recent  works,  this  Roman  Catholic  quarterly  contains  an  interest- 
ng  paper  on  Gregory  VII  and  Henry  IV  at  Canossa,  by  Hefele ;  an  article 
Ml  the  obiect  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  by  Aberle ;  and  critical  notes  on  the 
Sclog^  Propheticae  of  Eusebius  of  CsQsarea,  by  Nolte.  Hefele  defends 
jtregory  agamst  the  charge  of  deception  in  his  treaty  with  Henry.  Aberle 
nakes  the  main  object  which  John  had  in  view  to  be,  not  so  much  the 
mpplying  what  was  lacking  in  the  other  evangelists,  as  the  proof  that 
31un8t  was  the  incarnate  Logos,  against  unbelievers  and  heretics. 

Two  valuable  German  periodicals  ceased  to  be  published  at  the  close  of 
L860 :  the  Leipsic  Repertorium^  edited  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Gersdorf,  and  the  Allge- 
UMnet  Eepertorium  f&r  theol.  Literatvr,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  Renter.  The 
brmer  of  these  has  been  invaluable  for  its  thorough  bibliographical  notices, 
md  classification  of  books.  All  the  departments  of  learning  were  well  re- 
iresented  in  it 

The  Zeit9chriftf,  die  lutherisehe  Theologie^  Heft  1,  1861,  begins  the  pub- 
ication  of  the  autobiography  of  Rudelbach,  Dane  by  birth  and  German  by 
lescent,  one  of  the  editors.  He  was  bom  in  1792.  The  account  of  his 
fouth  gives  interesting  sketches  of  Copenhagen,  1792-1800.  Eeil  on 
ihOoh,  Gkn.  xlix,  10,  defends  the  Messianic  interpretation  with  Hengsten- 
lerg,  and  against  Kurtz,  and  Delitzsch  (in  his  Genesis — he  interpreted  it  of 
L/hrist  in  his  Prophetic  Theology,  1845).  KeiFs  dissertation  is  able  and 
oamed.  Kurtz  interprets  Shiloh  as  "peace,"  or  "place  of  peace:" 
Mitzsch  makes  it  refer  to  the  city  of  Silo  (1  Sam.  iv,  12.)  The  other 
irticles  are  by  Hurban  on  Church  Parties,  and  by  the  jurist,  Goschel,  on 
iie  biblical  principles  of  state  law  in  connection  with  ecclesiastical  and 
ntemational  law.  The  second  Heft  has  a  discussion  on  the  Cherubim  by 
Bngelhardt,  in  reply  to  Kurtz  and  Hofmann ;  Studies  on  the  Epistles  to 
iie  Corinthians,  by  Th.  Schott;  the  Doctrine  of  Predestination  in  the 
formula  ConcordisB,  ^y  J.  A.  L.  Hebart ;  K.  Strdbel,  on  the  Ministerial 
^estion  and  its  Bearings,  and  a  full  critical  bibliographv. 

The  first  part  of  the  new  periodical  for  Canon  Law  (ZeiUchrift  fur  Kir- 
'ikenTeckt\  edited  by  R.  Dove,  gives  promise  of  being  an  able  work.  The 
irst  part  contains  an  Introduction  by  the  Editor ;  Oppenheim  on  the  Dis- 
^aaions  in  the  English  Parliament  about  Civil  Marriage ;  Hermann  on  the 
f^ject  of  a  Church  Constitution  for  Saxony ;  Richter,  the  Relation  be- 
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tween  the  R.  C.  Church  and  the  State  in  Prussia,  since  1848;  reriewsof 
recent  works ;  and  legal  documents. 

The  first  part  of  a  new  edition  of  Lucian  of  Samosata,  has  beoi  pob> 
lished  by  Francis  Fritzsche  of  Rostoch,  who  more  than  thirtjr  years  sioee 
began  his  labors  upon  this  satirist  Dindorf  and  Bekkerhaye  in  the  mem- 
time  published  other  editions :  and  Dindorf  has  in  contemplation  a  more 
complete  textual  revision,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  codices.  Fritssche  has 
also  drawn  to  his  help  several  valuable  manuscripts.  The  combined  labors 
of  these  eminent  scholars  will,  it  is  hoped,  at  last  give  a  purified  text 

Dr.  W.  Binder^s  Novus  Thesaurus  Adagiorum  Latinorum,  Stuttg.  pp. 
403,  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  Medulla  Proverbiorum  Latinorum  (in- 
creased from  1875  to  8609),  and  is  said  to  be  the  fullest  and  best  collection 
of  the  Roman  and  later  Latin  proverbs,  including  an  account,  as  fiir  as 
possible,  of  their  origin,  and  a  comparison  with  German  proverbs. 

The  University  of  Leipsic  celebrated,  Dec.  2,  1860,  the  450th  annirer- 
sary  of  its  foundation,  its  ninth  semi-centennial.  Among  its  grettest 
names  is  that  of  Leibnitz.  Oswald  Marbach  has  published  a  histon  of 
the  University,  on  the  basis  of  authentic  sources.  The  Acts  of  the  Uni- 
versity, A.D.  1523  to  1558,  edited  by  F.  Zamcke,  have  been  completed, 
published  by  Tauchnitz  for  8  Thalers. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  great  geo- 
grapher, Carl  Ritter,  at  Quedlinburg,  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  is  ibo 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Klopstock.  The  ministers  of  state,  Voo 
Bethmann-Hollweg  and  Yon  Roon,  are  at  the  head  of  a  commission  for 
this  object. 

A  very  valuable  work,  and  a  needed  supplement  to  Latin  dictionaries,  it 
Dr.  J.  G.  Th.  Grasse^s  Orbis  Latinus,  giving  the  Latin  names  of  places, 
cities,  seas,  lakes,  mountains,  and  rivers,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  wi^  * 
German-Latin  index  ;  it  costs  IJr  Thalers. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  King  of  Prussia  Icfi;  in  manuscript  a  work  on  the 
History  of  the  Evangelical  Church  and  its  Development,  which  is  to  be 
published  by  Prof.  Richter. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Redslob,  in  his  Apokalypsis,  attempts  a  revival  of  the  nvfi- 
tical  theory  of  interpretation,  as  necessary  to  the  true  understanding  of 
Scripture,  on  the  basis  of  the  Alexandrian  hermeneutical  school  The 
speaking  with  tongues  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  was,  it  seems,  the  pro- 
clamation of  this  esoteric  doctrine.  Judas  Iscariot,  carrying  the  bag* 
means  that  he  kept  the  door  while  these  mystic  truths  were  uttered. 

The  Wurtemberg  Summaries,  or  concise  Interpretation  of  the  Boly 
Scriptures,  are  in  the  course  of  republication  at  Nuremberg.  They  were 
first  issued  1659-1672;  and  another  edition  in  1700.  They  were  dra^ 
op'  by  direction  of  the  pious  Duke  Eberhard  III,  at  the  time  when  a  rej 
vived  interest  in  religion  followed  the  devastations  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War.  The  chief  authors  were  the  Prelate  John  Heinlin,  a  forerunner  of 
Bengel,  and  the  General  Superintendent  Conrad  Zeller.  They  are  distin- 
guished for  simplicity,  orthodoxy,  and  practical  use,  and  have  alwaf  8  been 
highly  esteemed.  Dr.  Graul  began  a  republication  in  1846.  Of  the  ne^ 
edition,  now  in  progress,  the  first  volume,  on  the  Pen^teuch,  and  the  siA 
on  the  Epistles  and  Revelation,  are  issued.  The  whole  will  be  comprised 
in  six  volumes. 

Dr.  Lammer's  new  edition  of  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius  is  sharply 
criticised  by  Hollenberg  in  the  Literarisches  Centralblatt,  attacking  p*^ 
ticularly  his  collation  of  the  Venice  manuscript^  as  very  incorrect  and  id* 
complete. 
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Among  the  new  works  announced  for  publication  are,  Keil  on  the  Penta- 
eodi,  2  vols. ;  Kahnig,  Lutheran  Dogmatics,  2  vols ;  Wolff,  the  Book  of 
Fndith ;  two  new  parts  of  Lindner's  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Selectissima ;  a 
leoond  edition  of  Delitzsch's  Biblical  Psychology. 

Beuter's  Bspertarium  for  Sept  1860,  gives  an  account  of  a  curious 
nxrk,  highly  praised  for  researdi,  by  J.  L.  Stubach,  published  at  Stock- 
Mm  and  Leipsic,  Part  1,  1856,  Part  2,  1869,  called,  The  Primitiye  Reli- 
gion, or  the  Discovery  of  the  Primitive  Alphabet  The  basis  is  in  the  au- 
^or's  researches  among  the  Runic  inscriptions,  alphabet,  numbers,  etc. 
Qis  theory  is,  that  there  is  one  pnmitive  alphabet,  of  12  signs  (8  being 
rowels) :  that  these  12  signs  are  symbols,  containing  the  primitive  fidth ; 
iiat  each  of  the  12  has  a  fourfold  significancy,  arithmetical,  phonetic,  g^ 
netric  (in  writing),  and  symbolical ;  that  this  symbolical  sense  is  found  in 
the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  signs  thus  give  the  primitive  alphabet, 
ind  also  contain  the  Messianic  account  of  the  world  from  Adam  to  Christ 
'transferred  to  the  course  of  the  sun)  ;  and  that  in  the  misinterpretation  of 
ids,  was  the  beginning  of  polytheism  and  idolatry.  The  enlargement  of 
he  alphabet  from  12  to  22  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  sounds,  but  had  a 
konatic  significancy,  having  respect  to  the  promised  Messiah,  etc. 

Professor  Bergk,  of  the  University  of  Halle,  claims  to  have  discovered 
gight  new  songs  of  QoeUie.  He  has  published  them  as  a  supplement  to 
G|oethe's  works.  They  were  first  printed  in  Jacobins  "Iris,^*  and  have 
tiitherto  been  ascribed  to  other  authors.  Bergk  finds  his  proof  of  their 
nnnineness  among  J.  G.  Jacobi's  papers,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
university  in  Freiburg,  (the  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
li  Baden),  and  in  his  own  critical  genius. 

It  is  stated  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  given  6000  florins  towards  the 
publication  of  a  History  of  Science  in  Germany. 

Tke  Prussian  Universities. — During  the  summer  session  of  1860,  the 
six  Prussian  Universities  had  thirty-one  ordinary  and  eighteen  extraordi- 
oary  professors,  and  eight  private  teachers,  all  occupied  in  instructing  stu- 
dents in  the  department  of  theology.  The  theological  students  attending 
tbese  Universities  in  1859-60  were  as  follows  : 

In  Griefswald, during  winter,  36  ;  summer,    80. 

InHalle, "  499;         "        497. 

InBreslau, "  291;         **        286. 

In  Konigsberg, "  128 ;         "        112. 

In  Bonn, "  286;         "        287. 

Of  the  1567  theological  students  attending  the  winter  session,  1462, 
ad  of  the  1523  attending  the  summer  session,  1434,  were  natives  of  the 
oantry. — Neue  Evang,  Kirch. 


HOLLAND. 

The  annual  Programme  of  the  Hague  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Christian  Religion  has  been  issued  by  Prof.  Van  Stengel  of  Leyden.  The 
qlgects  for  the  prizes  Sept  1,  1861,  are  on  the  Principle  of  Authority  in 
teligious  Matters,  as  held  by  the  different  branches  of  the  Church,  with 
ts  Scriptural  warrant;  and  on  the  Discipline  of  the  Early  Christian 
Church.  For  Sept.  1,  1862,  a  critical  Investigation  of  the  Contents  of  the 
Mmud,  in  relation  to  the  originality  of  the  Christian  religion ;  a  Collection 
ind  popular  Interpretation  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  have  been 
nost  perverted  in  practical  rehitions.     For  Dec  18,  1861,  a  popidar  relig- 
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ioos  work,  examining  the  principles  of  the  so-called  Modem  Theologj ;  t 
critical  history  of  opinions  ahout  the  Intercourse  of  Men  with  Spirits ;  t 
proof  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  its  importance  to  the  ChristiiD 
faith.     Other  questions  proposed  are,  the  Moral  Character  of  the  Ghristiu 
Revelation ;  the  Independence  of  Faith  in  the  Divine  Origin  of  ChristiaDitj 
in  relation  to  historical  and  critical  science ;  the  grounds  of  belief  in  bi' 
mortahtj ;  a  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Moral  Freedom :  an  Examinatioo 
of  Materialism ;  and  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  Soiool  of  Tubiogen. 
The  subjects  for  the  annual  prize  of  400  florins  of  the  Teyler  Societj  d 
Haarlem  have  reference  to  the  work  of  Pecaut  on  Christ  and  Conscience, 
(noticed  in  this  Revibw,  1860,  pp.  123-5),  viz. :  Can  the  absolute  sinless- 
ness  of  Christ  be  proved  against  historical  and  philosophical  objections  F 
Can  it  be  maintained,  even  if  we  suppose  that  the  personality  of  Jens 
proceeded  from  a  natural  development  of  humanity  ?    What  is  the  im- 
portance of  the  results  of  this  inquiry  for  our  times  ? 


DENMARK. 

The  Literary  Society  of  the  North,  at  Copenhagen,  though  not  long  in 
existence,  has  published  20  to  25  volumes.  Its  object  is  to  reedit  the  moD- 
uments  of  the  old  Scandinavian  literatiu^.  Among  its  publications  is  an 
edition  of  Gragas,  an  Icelandic  code  of  1118,  with  a  Danish  translation  bj 
Finsen,  much  superior  to  the  Latin  translation  of  the  4rto  edition  of  18i9. 
It  has  also  published  the  Songs  of  Iceland,  those  of  the 'Faroe  Isliods, 
Sagas,  etc.  The  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  of  which  Rafii  is  the 
secretary,  publishes  two  periodical  works,  viz.  a  Review  of  Northern 
ArchflBoIogy,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  ;  and  Annals  of  the 
Archaeology  and  History  of  the  Nortl^  containing  the  memoirs  and  p^>ers 
read,  etc. — Correvp,  LitUraire, 


RUSSIA. 

Died  at  Heidelberg,  Oct  12,  1860,  at  the  age  of  29,  Maria  NikoUjewni 
Wemadski  (her  maiden  name  was  Schigajew),  a  Russian  lady  of  onustul 
literary  attainmants,  specially  learned  in  political  economy.  She  tnns- 
lated  Hopkins'  work  on  Political  Economy  into  Russian,  and  also  took  pirt 
in  the  translation  of  Tengoborski's  on  the  Productive  Powers  of  Rossiif 
besides  Writing  on  these  subjects  several  essays  in  Russian  journals. 

The  Russian  Press,    In  Russia,  excluding  Poland  and    Finland,  there 
were  published  last  year,  810  periodical  papers;  142  in  St  Petersburg; 
45  at  Moscow  ;  10  at  Riga ;  11  at  Dorpat ;  10  at  Odessa ;  8  at  Kiew ;  6  tt 
Tiflis ;  5  at  Wilna ;  5  at  Cronstadt     There  is  also  an  official  journil  in 
each  of  the  66  provinces  of  the  empire.    Of  the  periodicals,  280  are  in  the 
Russian  language ;  88  in  Oerman ;  29  in  French ;  6  in  Armenian ;  3  in 
English — shipping  reports ;  8  in  Lithuanian  ;  1  in  Hebrew-German ;  3  in 
Russian-French-German,  etc.    Twelve  are  daily ;  2,  five  times  a  week ;  7, 
three  times  a  week  ;  8,  twice  a  week ;  99,  weekly  ;  64  monthlies ;  9  qatf* 
terlies ;  6  yearly.   Four  are  devoted  to  theology ;  8  to  pedagogics ;  8  stite 
economy;    7   geography;    2    philology;    5  bibliography ;   16  medicine; 
10  natural  sciences ;  8  mathematics,  etc 
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SWITZERLAND. 

The  Academy  of  GenoYa  celebrated,  June  5,  1859,  its  Three  Hundredth 
Anniyersary.  In  commemoration  of  the  event  the  Livre  du  Recteur,  1559 
—1859,  has  been  published  by  Revilliod,  Fort  &  Fick,  400  p.  8yo.  This  is 
the  roister  of  all  the  names  of  students  inscribed ;  about  7000  from  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Tolume  also  contains  a  list  of  the  Professors 
and  Rectors  of  the  Academy. 


ITALY. 

Dr.  M^Crie's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  has  been  translated 
into  Italian,  and  is  now  widely  circulated. 

The  Emperor  of  France  has  been  attempting  to  get  Yolterra^s  Descent 
from  the  (>oss  (reckoned  by  some  one  of  the  Uiree  masterpieces  of  paint* 
ing)  transferred  from  the  Church  of  the  Trinita  in  Rome,  to  Paris,  on  the 
ground  that  the  church,  built  by  a  French  King,  is  still  owned  by  France. 
But  the  Courts  decided  adversely  to  his  claim,  after  the  pictiure  had  been 
taken  down  for  removal. 

The  excavations  at  Pompeii,  suspended  since  1849,  have  been  recom- 
menced. 

The  Yatican  contains  100,000  printed  books  and  25,000  mss.,  2,880  of 
which  are  Oriental ;  also  a  museum  of  medallions  and  other  antiquities.. 
The  Gasanatensian  library  consists  of  about  120,000  volumes  and  of  mss., 
some  of  which  are  of  great  value.  The  Angelica  library  contains  148,725 
volumes,  and  the  Araoelitana  is  also  richly  stored;  the  Barberina  has 
60,000  printed  works,  10,000  mss.,  and  the  original  autographs  of  Tasso 
and  Petrarch.  The  Corsinian  library,  consisting  of  an  immense  mass  of 
books,  is  the  best  in  Rome  or  Europe  for  its  collection  of  rare  prints,  en- 
gravings, and  the  editions  of  works  of  the  13th  century.  The  Chigian  and 
the  Yidlicellian  are  both  rich  in  books  and  mss.  In  all  the  convents  there 
are  large  libraries,  but  both  in  these  and  in  the  others  above  named,  there 
is  a  dearth  of  modern  books,  especially  of  those  that  treat  of  social  sci- 
ences. As  far  as  the  cause  of  superior  instruction  is  concerned,  the  defi- 
ciency is  very  great ;  but  as  regards  ancient  works,  the  libraries  contain 
treasures  with  which  those  of  no  other  city  can  compete. 

(Garibaldi  has  accepted  the  dedication  to  him  of  an  autobiographical 
work  about  to  bo  issued,  entitled,  **  Student  Life  in  Yenetia,^'  edited  by 
Signor  GKrolamo  Yolpi,  whose  novel,  ^'  The  Home  and  the  Priest,"  was  pub- 
lished last  year  under  the  auspices  of  Leigh  Hunt.  The  translation  from 
the  unpublished  Italian  manuscript  was  effected  by  Mr.  Carey,  the  trans- 
lator of  Dante^s  "Divine  Comedy,'*  and  author  of  "Psyche's  Interludes." 

The  Struggles  of  Yenice  under  the  leadership  of  Manin,  1848-9,  are  re- 
corded in  M.  de  la  Faye's  ^^  Documents  et  Pieces  Authentiqtiei  Laims  pa/r 
Daniel  Manin^^^  published  in  Paris.  For  about  a  year  and  a  half  Yenice 
resisted  the  whole  military  and  maritime  force  brought  to  bear  on  it  by 
Austria ;  though  Asiatic  cholera  was  ravaging  its  population  ;  though  food 
was  scarce,  and  relief  impossible ;  though  conflagrations  were  perpetually 
bursting  out  among  the  houses  struck  by  the  enemy's  shells  ;  though'  the 
ammunition  of  the  besieged  grew  less  and  less  day  by  day,  and  finally 
dwindled  down  to  nothing ;  though  the  little  Yenetian  fleet  was  deprived 
of  almost  all  its  hands  by  disease,  and  though  Manin  himself  was  constant- 
ly suffering  acute  anguish  from  a  complaint  of  the  heart    M.  de  la  Faye 
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does  justice  to  this  magnificent  episode  in  the  annals  of  Italian  hercnsm ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  exhibits  the  miserable  double-dealing  of  La- 
martine,  who,  while  professing  the  utmost  sympathy  with  the  insurrection- 
ary Italians,  twice  assented  to  a  bargain  for  surrendering  Yenioeto  Austm, 
in  consideration  of  France  receiving  Savoy !  Cavaignac  and  Jules  Bastide 
are  also  shown  in  a  somewhat  imfinvorable  light ;  and  M.  de  la  Faye  r^ards 
the  conduct  of  the  English  Government  in  those  days  as  being  fiu*  more 
honest  than  that  of  France. 


FRANCE. 

M.  Guizot  in  his  Address  to  Lacordaire,  when  the  monk  was  recdied 
among  the  40  of  the  Academy,  is  reported  to  have  commenced  his  speedi, 
addressing  Lacordaire,  thus : 

^*'  What  would  have  happened,  Monsieur,  if  you  and  I  had  met  six  hun- 
dred years  ago  ?  I  have  no  taste  for  awakening  reminiscences  of  discord 
and  violence ;  but  I  should  not  respond  to  the  sentiment  of  the  generous 
public  who  hear  us,  and  the  great  public  outside  these  walla  who  took  sudi 
an  interest  in  your  election,  were  I  not^  like  it,  moved  by  and  proud  of  the 
noble  contrast  which  exists  between  what  passes  at  present  in  this  hall, 
and  what  would  have  taken  place  formerly  under  similar  circumstances. 
Six  hundred  years  ago.  Monsieur,  if  persons  of  my  religious  persuasion  of 
that  day  had  met  you,  they  would  have  assailed  you  with  indignation  as 
an  odious  persecutor,  and  vou,  ardent  in  inflaming  the  victors  against  here- 
tics, would  have  exclaimed,  *  Strike — strike  always  1  God  will  know  how 
to  distinguish  his  own  I' '' 

The  allusion  was  to  the  reputed  words  of  Amauld,  the  papal  legate,  Ab- 
bot of  Citcaux,  addressed  to  the  crusaders  against  the  Albigcnses,  about  to 
attack  the  city  of  Begiers,  July  22,  1209,  who  asked  him.  How  they  were 
to  distinguish  the  faithful  from  the  heretics,  viz.  Cocdite  eos,  novit  enim 
Dominus  qui  sunt  ejus.  M.  Ch.  Tamizey  de  Larroque,  in  the  Correspon- 
dance  Litterairo  (Feb.  10),  attempts  to  show  that  there  is  no  sufficient  en- 
dence  that  these  words  were  ever  spoken  by  the  Abbot  The  story  is  not  found 
in  any  of  the  early  chronicles.  In  Guizot^ s  Collection  of  Chronicles,  there 
are  six  upon  the  capture  of  Begiers,  in  none  of  which  is  it  mentioned:  not 
in  Guillaume  le  Breton,  nor  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  nor  in  the  Histoire  de  U 
Guerre  des  Albigeois,  written  in  the  Romance ;  nor  in  the  Chronique  de 
St.  Denis,  nor  in  the  History  of  the  Crusade,  written  in  verse.  It  is  first 
found  in  the  work  of  a  German  monk,  Peter  Csesarius,  a  Cistercian,  of 
the  monastery  of  Heisterbach  (near  Bonn),  in  his  Dialogi  de  Miraculis, 
written  about  122*3,  a  writer  famous  for  credulity.  Testis  unus,  testis  nul- 
lus,  says  the  critic.  This  same  Csesarius  reports  another  saying  of  the 
Abbot  of  Citeaux,  when  asked  what  should  be  done  with  the  captives  at 
Mineroc,  that  they  should  pardon  those  who  became  converts,  but  burn 
those  who  refusedL 

A  work  on  the  History  of  Jansenism,  by  Rene  Rapin,  hitherto  inedited, 
has  been  published  by  Abb6  Domenech.  It  brings  the  account  down  to 
1644,  furnishing  new  materials. 

The  wars  of  Tamerlane  in  Asia  Minor  are  the  subject  of  an  Armenian 
Chronicle  of  Thomas  de  Medzoph,  translated  by  F.  Neve,  professor  at  Lou- 
vain,  and  published  at  Brussels,  pp.  158. 

Ho^ne  Wronski*s  Philosophic  Absolue  de  FHistoire  was  published  in  2 
vols,  in  1852  :  The  first  volume  of  his  Posthumous  Works,  just  issued,  is 
on  the  D^veloppement  progressif  et  fut  final  de  I'humanit^ 
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**  Tadtus  and  His  Age  *'  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  by  Guchan,  in  which 
the  character  of  Nero  is  smoothed  over  in  a  noyel  manner.  Thus  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  is  said  to  have  been,  though  popular,  much  affected  by 
"  famHy  difficulties." 

The  Annales  de  la  Philosophie  Chretienne^  Fevrier,  1860,  contain  an 
article  translated  and  edited  by  Panthier,  from  the  hss.  of  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary in  China,  in  the  18th  century.  Father  Premare,  on  certain  works  of 
Chinese  Philosophy,  supposed  to  indicate  the  primitive  monotheism  of  that 
people.  The  work  commented  on  dates  from  the  11th  century,  and  is  of  a 
philosophical  rather  than  a  theological  cast,  containing  speculations  akin  to 
those  of  the  Stoics.  M.  Panthier  published  in  18&  an  Esquise  d^une 
Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  Chinoise.  Father  Premare  also  wrote  a  Notitia 
Linguse  Siniacad,  published  at  Malacca  in  1831,  a  century  after  his  death,  and 
subsequently  translated  into  English  by  J.  G.  Bridgman,  Canton  1847,  700. 

M.  Charles  Schoebel  continues  his  examination  of  Primitive  Monotheism 
in  the  Annales  de  Philosophie  Chr^tienne.  His  chief  object  is  to  refute 
Renan's  position,  that  the  monotheistic  belief  was  a  specialty  of  the  Sem- 
itic race.  He  accordingly  points  out  the  evidence  of  its  existence  in  other 
races,  and  the  proof  that  tribes  of  the  Semitic  race  have  in  many  instances 
degenerated  into  polytheism,  like  other  races.  The  December  number 
gives  evidence  in  favor  of  the  primitive  monotheism  of  the  Chinese,  the 
Greeks,  Babylonians,  Chaldeans,  Assyrians  and  Syrians.  The  Arabs 
(Semitic)  were  originally  monotheistic  and  became  polytheistic. 

A  report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  by  M.  M6rim6e,  proposes 
some  changes  in  the  public  libraries  of  Paris.  The  library  of  the  Arsenal 
IS  &mous  for  its  collections  in  dramatic  literature,  poetry  and  romance ;  St. 
Genevieve  in  theology ;  the  Sorbonne,  in  philosophy  and  the  classics.  To 
complete  the  specialities  of  each,  it  is  proposed  to  take  works  from  the 
others ;  and  to  transfer  to  the  Imperial  library  the  works  which  will  there 
fill  up  important  collections — the  latter  to  make  amends  by  ^ving  to  each 
of  the  others  the  publications  which  will  make  it  complete  in  its  own 
branch. 

The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  has  elected  as  honorary 
members,  De  Bossi  of  Bome,  Immanuel  Bekkcr  and  Theod.  Mommsen  of 
Berlin,  and  Weill  of  Heidelberg. 

Abbe  Martin,  of  Agde,  has  published  a  work  on  Chrysostom,  his  works 
and  his  age,  in  3  vols.  pp.  1636,  21  francs,  which  the  Annals  of  Christian 
Philosophy  says  ia  one  of  the  noblest  panegyrics  ever  issued  upon  the 
golden-mouthed  preacher.  It  enters  fully  into  the  contemporaneous  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  emperors. 

Abb6  Migne  writes  to  the  Annals  of  Christian  Philosophy  (Jan.  1861) 
announcing  the  completion  of  his  two  vast  collections  (Cursus  Completus) 
of  Patrology,  in  826  volumes,  large  8vo,  double  columns.  The  Course  of 
L|ttin  Patrology  is  in  217  vols,  from  Tertullian  to  Innocent  III :  the  Graeco- 
Latin  is  in  109  volumes,  from  Barnabas  to  Photius ;  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Greek  is  sold  separately  in  55  volumes.  The  Latin  volumes  cost  five 
francs,  the  Greek-Latin,  8.  Besides  this,  there  have  been  prepared,  and 
will  be  soon  published,  12  large  volumes  containing  210  general  and  special 
indices  and  tables ;  these  alone  cost,  in  editing,  half  a  million  of  firancs — 
600  years  of  the  time  of  fifty  different  persons !  The  Abbe  says  in  conclu 
sion :  Nunc  dimittis :  and,  Cursum  meum  consummavi. 

L6on  Pages,  Bibliographic  japonaise— a  Catalogue  of  all  books  relating  to 
Japan  published  since  the  15th  century.  4to  6  fr.  M.  Pages  has  also 
translated  into  French,  from  the  Dutch,  an  Essay  on  Japanese  Grammar 
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bj  J.  H.  Donker-Curtius,  with  the  illustrations  and  additions  of  HofEmaniL 
8yo,  20  fr. 

The  French  poets  of  the  Carlovingian  order  are  to  be  reproduced  under 
the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Public  bistruction,  in  40  yolumes  ;  4  hare 
been  published. ' 

The  grand  prize  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  best  collection  oC  & 
masterpieces  of  French  prose  writer^  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  centuries, 
accompanied  by  a  dictionary,  grammar,  and  history  of  the  language  at  that 
epoch,  was  assigned,  Feb.  7,  to  D.  K.  Monnard,  Professor  of  the  Romanic 
Language  and  Literature  at  Bonn. 

M.  L.  de  Rochaud  is  about  to  publish  an  elaborate  work  on  Phidias,  bis 
Life  and  Works ;  the  Marbles  of  the  Parthenon.  The  Correspondance  Lit- 
t^raire  of  Feb.  giyes  a  valuable  chapter  from  it  on  the  marbles  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  British  Museum. 

Two  recent  French  works  are  devoted  to  the  Wars  of  the  Peasants  in 
France  (La  Jacquerie,  1856-8).  In  one  of  them  M.  Pcrrens  eulogises 
Etienne  Marcel,  the  leader,  as  the  hero  of  French  liberty ;  in  the  other  M. 
S.  Luce  represents  Marcel  and  the  whole  movement  as  revolutionary  and 
disorganising.  The  former  work  attributes  to  Marcel  an  agency  which  the 
ikcts  do  not  warrant,  in  the  Ordonnance  of  28th  Dec.  1355,  which  many 
French  historians  describe  as  La  grande  ckarte  des  Franeais, 

Scherer  in  his  Melanges  de  Critique  says,  that  *^the  Bible  contains  no 
prophecies,"  "  that  if  any  Jews  have  been  converted  by  the  68d  of  Isaiah, 
it  has  been  from  mere  ignorance.^'  Dr.  Capadose  of  the  Hague  writes  in 
reply  to  this  to  the  Archives  du  Christianisme  in  a  very  earnest  manner: 
**  If  I  could  see  M.  Scherer,  I  would  say,  here  is  an  Israelite,  who  refiitcs 
your  false  statement,  not  by  words,  but  by  facts."  At  25  years  of  age  he 
was  reading  the  Qospel  of  Matthew,  and  his  attention  was  accidentally  di- 
rected to  the  5dd  of  Isaiah  :  **  I  read  it  through  ;  it  impressed  me  deeply ; 
I  thought  some  one  must  have  changed  the  book,  for  I  found  here  the  Gos- 
pel :  in  this  man  of  sorrows  I  found  uie  Messiah."  *'  For  49  years  this  faith 
nas  been  the  joy  of  my  life,  my  comfort  in  all  trials."  "  So  it  was  too  with 
his  deceased  brother,"  he  adds,  saying,  **  that  if  all  this  is  the  result  of 
*  ignorance,^  it  shows  that  ignorance  has  a  remarkable  power,  that  of  mak- 
ing life  happy,  and  death  peaceful" 

Newnpapera  in  Farts,  Paris  contains  603  newspapers,  of  which  42  are 
devoted  to  politics,  and  have  to  deposit  caution  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
Grovemment  The  oldest  paper,  Le  Journal  des  Satans^  dates  back  to  1665. 
The  circulation  of  the  leadingjoumals  is  as  follows :  Le  SikcUy  40,000 ;  L$ 
Constitutionnel,  20,000;  La  Fatrie,  80,000;  LOpinioneNaU(maU,2h,WS\ 
La  Prem,  15,000 ;  Les  DtbaU,  10,000 ;  Le  Fays,  8,000 ;  LUnum,  4,000 ; 
La  Gazette  d^  France^  4,000 ;  LAmi  de  la  Religion^  4,000 ;  Le  Monde^ 
4,000. 

The  journal  Le  Monde^  the  successor  to  the  notorious  Univerty  now  re- 
presents the  Ultramontane  party.  As  a  specimen  of  its  tone,  one  of  the 
chief  editors,  M.  Coquille,  in  a  recent  number,  says,  that  the  Reformation 
was  rejected  by  the  people  of  all  countries,  and  imposed  upon  them  only 
by  their  rulers ;  that  the  edict  of  Nantes  of  Henry  IV  was  a  betrayal  of 
the  Church  and  of  France ;  that  the  Catholics  have  always  been  persecuted, 
and  never  persecutors,  etc. 

The  pamphlet  of  M.  Rosseeuw  St  Hilaire,  Ce  qu'il  faut  k  la  France, 
published  originally  in  the  Revue  Chr^tienne,  has  had  great  success.  It 
gives  the  verdict  of  history  upon  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots,  trac- 
ing back  to  this  source  the  evils  that  have  afflicted  France. 
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Count  Ag^nor  de  Gasparin,  formerly  Deputy  under  Louis  Philippe,  and 
one  of  the  (>>mmissioner8  for  the  emancipation  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies, 
has  published  an  octavo  volume  of  500  pages,  entitled :  Un  Grand  Peuple 
qui  96  relece — Le8  Etats  Unis  en  1861.  ("  A  Great  People  who  raise  them- 
selves up— The  United  States  in  li361.")  The  position  which  the  author 
undertakes  to  prove  is,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  electing  Blr. 
LincolB,  have  committed  no  feult,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  have  raised 
themselves  up ;  they  have  raised  themselves  from  the  barbarism  into  which 
the  slave  power  was  drifting  them,  and  placed  themselves  on  nobler  and 
more  civilized  ground. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  CorresjHmdenee  of  Napoleon  First  has  appeared, 
comprising  the  time  of  Buonaparte's  Consulship,  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  the  second  war  in  the  .Vendue,  the  second  expedition  to  Italy, 
Marengo,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the  Luneville  Treaty. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Jf.  GuizoVs  Memoirs^  and  the  third  of  his  Tram- 
lation  of  Shakespeare,  are  announced  in  Paris. 

Auguste  Callet  has  published  a  work  on  the  existence  of  hell  and  eter- 
nal punishment.  His  principal  point  is,  that  the  idea  not  only  involves  an 
eternity  of  suffering,  but  an  eternity  of  depravity  in  the  sufferer. 

M.  Gamier  Pages,  who  was  formerly  Mayor  of  Paris  and  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  provisional  government,  will  shortly  publish  a  "  History 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848,"  giving  an  account  of  all  the  political  events  of 
that  memorable  year.  It  will  appear  in  four  parts,  under  the  following 
titles  :  "  The  Revolution  of  1848  in  Europe,"  in  three  volumes ;  the  "  Fall 
of  Royalty,"  in  one  volume;  "The  24th  February,  1848,"  also  in  one 
volume ;  and  "  The  Provisional  Government,"  in  three  volumes.  The  in- 
timate knowledge  which  M.  Gamier-Pages  must  necessarily  have  of  the 
transactions  of  that  period  will  enable  him  to  produce  a  work  of  more  than 
European  interest 
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The  late  Dr.  Murray  submitted  to  the  New-Jersey  Historical  Society,  at 
its  last  meeting  before  his  decease,  a  manuscript  memoir  of  John  Wither- 
spoon  by  Ashbel  Green,  D.D.,  which  had  been  taken  to  Scotland,  but  re- 
covered by  Dr.  Murray  in  a  visit  to  Scotland  in  1860.  The  memoir  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be 
published. 

One  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Thayer,  has  been  for  some  years  collecting 
materials  for  a  life  of  Beethoven,  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  He  is  now 
in  England  for  the  same  object. 

A  new  review,  The  DantilU  Quarterly  Heview,  edited  by  an  Association 
of  Ministers,  has  been  started  to  represent  a  phase  of  Old  School  Presby- 
terianism  not  adequately  expounded  in  the  Princeton  Review,  or  the  Soutn- 
ern  Presbyterian  Quarterly.  An  explanatory  note  says,  "  What  may  be 
expected  in  this  Review  is  great  personal  freedom  of  opinion,  great  unity 
of  fundamental  principle,  great  diversity  of  didactic  treatment,  great  va- 
riety on  union  points."  The  subject  of  Imputation  is  thus  referred  to 
in  one  of  the  articles :  **  The  theological  world  is  at  present  edified  by  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  several  brethren  of  learning  and  ability  exhibiting 
their  skill  in  dialectics,  metaphysics,  and  philosophy,  and  each  in  antagonism 
to  the  others,  in  the  vain  effort  to  subject  the  great  cardinal  doctrine  of  Im- 
putation to  philosophical  analysis." 
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The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  among  other  articles,  has  a 
yaluable  criticism  on  Powell*  s  yiews  of  the  Order  of  Nature  and  of  Miraclee 
by  Dr.  Wing  of  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  a  criticism  of  McCosh  on  the  Intuitions,  by  Dr. 
Dempster  of  Illinois ;  a  forcible  exhibition  of  the  State  of  the  Country  in 
reference  to  Slavery,  by  the  Editor.  Dr.  EUbbard,  of  Canandaigua,  contri- 
butes a  learned  and  just  exposition  of  the  Pauline  Use  of  the  word  oyli 
(Jlesh)  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  depravity.  He  takes,  and  ably  miin- 
tains,  the  position  that  it  refers  to  the  natural,  yet  moral,  state  of  man,  u 
alienated  from  God;  and  that  it  involves  an  inability,  a  want  of  power, 
to  submit  and  conform  to  the  law  of  God.  He  holds  *^  with  Augustuie, 
that  since  man  by  his  free  will  became  estranged  from  God,**  this  **  free  will, 
left  to  itself^  is  now  only  active  to  sin,**  and  *^  man  needs  now  a  new  super- 
Tenient  grace  in  order  to  be  brought  back  to  goodness.** 

The  Evangelical  JRevieto,  Gettysburg,  Pa,  in  the  April  number.  Art  V, 
furnishes  a  Ust  of  publications  by  Lutherans  in  the  United  States — a  valu- 
able contribution  to  bibliography.  The  list  extends  to  thirty-four  pages, 
and  includes  many  works  of  great  merit  in  theology  and  church  histoiy. 
The  Lutheran  standards,  **  The  Christian  Book  of  Concord,*'  with  an  h& 
torical  introduction,  translated  by  Rev.  Ambrose  Henkel,  was  published  at 
New  Market,  Va.,  in  1854,  pp.  780.  The  History  of  the  American  Lu- 
theran Church,  to  1842,  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Hazelius,  was  published  at  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  in  1846,  pp.  800.  The  best  brief  sketch  of  the  History  is  by 
Prof.  M.  L.  Stoever,  published  by  the  Lutheran  Board,  1860.  The  ablest 
and  most  prolific  author  is  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  whose  works  are  widely 
known.  The  same  number  of  the  Review,  Art  VII,  gives  the  onginal 
plan  for  a  Union  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country,  adopted  by  the 
Synod  of  Pa.  in  1819,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1820. 

The  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Retieto  for  April,  contains  the  follow- 
ing articles :  The  Conflict  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  Thomas  Carlylc,  by  Prof 
Stark;  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay ;  Nast*s  Commentary,  by  Pro£  Rcu- 
belt ;  Methodism  in  Canada,  by  President  Cummings ;  Philological  Study 
of  the  Latin  Language,  by  Prof  Dickson ;  Lady  Maxwell,  by  Mrs.  Martin ; 
Baptism  and  Church  Membership  of  Children,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Miller;  and 
Brief  Reviews. 

The  Christian  Review^  April,  has  three  interesting  philosophical  articles 
on  Archetypes,  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  and  Berkeley  and  his  Works. 
That  on  Archetypes  gives  an  instructive  history  of  the  doctrine,  particu- 
larly as  developed  in  modem  physical  researches.  A  review  of  Conanf  s 
Matthew  demurs  to  some  of  the  proposed  alterations  of  the  old  version ; 

e.  g.  Matthew  x  :  9,  Provide  not  gold in  your  girdles  ;  x :  82,  Every  one 

who  shall  acknowledge  (for,  confess)  me  before  men ;  xi :  12,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  taken  by  violence,  and  the  violent  seize  upon  it :  xi :  23,  They 
shall  go  down  to  the  underworld:  xiii :  25,  The  enemy  came  and  sowed 
darnels  (for,  tares) — "the  Parable  of  the  Darnel  would  savor  of  afibcta- 
tion  :**  xvii,  4,  Let  us  make  here  three  tents:  xxi,  16,  Prepared  praise,  (for 
perfected)  ;  xxiii :  5,  They  made  broad  their  proteetives !  (for,  phylacte- 
ries) ;  xxiv,  22,  The  chosen  (for,  the  elect).  But  the  most  important  part  of 
the  criticism  is  the  argument  against  supplanting  baptize,  by  immerse— 
e.  g.  xxviii.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  immerse  all  nations.  Some  of  our  Baptist 
brethren  may  be  so  immersed  in  this  usage  as  not  to  feel  that  such  a  ren- 
dering is  ludicrous  as  well  as  unnecessary ;  though,  when  they  are  con- 
sistently called  ImmerserSj  or  Dippers,  we  think  they  must  have  some  feel- 
ing of  the  sort  passing  over  them.     We  are  glad  to  find  this  able  and 
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scholarly  Review  taking  ground  against  such  innovations.  It  justly  argues 
that  baptize  means  much  more  than  immerse.  StendeFs  essay  on  the  In- 
spiration of  the  Apostles  is  continued,  and  to  be  continued.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  being  translated. 

The  Gongregatianal  Quarterly  for  April,  has  an  excellent  biographical 
sketch  of  John  Cotton,  by  J.  S.  Clark,  D,V>.^  and  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  theological  opinions  in  New  England  in  the  Old  Cove- 
nant and  Confession  of  the  Northampton  Church,  furnished  by  Rev.  Zach- 
ary  Eddy,  D.D.,  the  present  pastor  of  that  church. 

Rev.  Ueman  Humphrey,  D.D.,  late  President  of  Amherst  College,  died 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  April  3.  He  was  bom  in  1780,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, was  first  settled  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  then  in  Pittsfield  in  1817.  In 
1823  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Amherst  College,  which  was  raised 
to  a  high  position  under  his  wise  administration  of  22  years.  Since  1845 
he  has  resided  in  Pittsfield.  His  Sermons,  Travels  in  Europe,  in  2  vols.. 
Letters  to  a  Son  in  the  Ministry,  and  Letters  on  Domestic  Education,  as 
well  as  his  occasional  discourses,  and  frequent  articles  in  quarterly  reviews 
and  in  religious  newspapers,  have  given  him  an  honored  name  in  our  reli- 
gious literature.  His  last  volume  was  a  series  of  Revival  Sketches,  review- 
ed by  Dr.  Woodbridge  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Review.  He  was  an 
eloquent  and  forcible  preacher,  a  wise  counsellor,  and  a  foremost  man  in 
all  the  leading  religious,  missionary  and  philanthropic  movements  of  the 
times. 

Pro£  J.  W.  Gibbs  died  in  New  Haven,  March  25th,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  71.  Prof  Gibbs  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  April  80th,  1796,  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1809,  and  occupied  the  position  of  tutor  in  that  institu- 
tion from  1811  to  1815.  In  1824  he  was  invited  to  the  professorship  of 
Sacred  Literature,  a  post  which  he  occupied  until  his  death.  In  this  de- 
partment, as  also  in  philological  and  grammatical  studies  generally,  he  has 
long  held  an  honored  position  among  scholars.  As  an  author  he  was 
chiefly  known  for  his  translations  of  Gesenius'  Manual  Hebrew  Lexicon  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  1824,  republished  in  London  in  1824:  in  1828  he 
published  a  Manual  Hebrew  Lexicon,  in  an  abridged  form.  He  was  also  a 
contributor  to  various  periodicals.  His  "Philological  Studies,"  "Latin 
Analyst,"  and  **  Teutonic  Etymologies,"  contain  some  of  the  most  valuable 
essays  in  philology  that  have  appeared  in  this  country.  A  valuable  com- 
memorative discourse  by  Prof.  (c.  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  College,  is  a  worthy 
tribute  to  the  scholarship  and  worth  of  Professor  Gibbs. 

The  second  edition  of  an  anonymous  work,  called  Christ  the  Spirit : 
Being  an  Attempt  to  state  the  Primitive  View  of  Christianity,  is  published 
by  Francis  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  12mo,  pp.  468.  The  author  has  also  written 
Remarks  on  Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists.  His  theory  of  Christianity  is, 
that  it  was  ori^nally  an  offshoot  from  the  Essenes — one  of  the  most  violent 
of  hypotheses,  unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  Tlie  World  writes,  that  the  United  States 
Ifinister  at  the  Hague,  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Esq.,  has  translated  several 
poems  of  Jacob  Steendam,  the  first  poet  of  New  Netherlands,  bom  in  1616, 
and  who  came  to  New  York  (New  Amsterdam)  about  1662.  His  first  poem 
"  The  Complaint  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  New  Netherland,  to  her  Mother," 
was  published  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  1659.  Another  poem,  entitled 
"The  Praise  of  New  Netherland,"  was  published  in  1661.  Only  a  few 
copies  of  this  translation  have  been  printed,  for  private  distribution. 

The  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
imoDg  the  Heathen,  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  authorized 
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the  Board  of  Directors  to  publish  a  History  of  the  Moravian  missions  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  from  their  commencement,  128  years  ago. 
The  Society  received  last  year  over  $10,000 ;  its  net  capital  is  $163,377. 

Historical  and  Biographical  Works.  J.  N.  Carrigan,  First  Settlements 
of  the  French  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  second  series,  from  the  mss.  in  the 
archives  of  the  Marine  at  Paris. — S.  Mordecai,  Virginia,  especially  Richmond, 
in  By-Gone  Days ;  second  edition.  Winthrop  Sargent,  Life  and  Career  of 
Major  Andr6. — The  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  by  one  of  his  great-grandsons, 
is  announced. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dorsey,  late  President  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Conference 
of  Virginia,  is  preparing  a  history  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  are  to  publish  a  volume  of  original 
and  unpublished  letters  of  Washington,  collected  by  Edward  Everett ;  and 
also  a  collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  early  history  and  men  of  the 
colony,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Winthrop. 

H.  B.  Dawson,  of  New  York,  is  preparing  a  History  of  New  York  during 
the  Revolution,  from  manuscripts  in  the  Mercantile  Library  Assodation. 
A  grammar  of  the  Flat  Head,  or  Selish  Dialect,  by  Mengarini,  will  form  the 
2d  volume  of  the  Library  of  American  Linguistics.  A  memoir  of  Rev.  John 
Braincrd,  brother  of  David,  is  in  preparation  by  Rev.  Thos.  Brainerd,  D.D., 
of  Philadelphia. 

Libraries  in  Yale  College. —  Vols. 

Library  of  the  College,  exclusive  of  pamphlets, 88,000 

Linonian  Library, 12,000 

Brothers'  Library, 12,000 

Medical  and  Law  Libraries, 6,000 

67,000 

The  number  of  unbound  pamphlets  is  estimated  at  seven  thousand.  The 
Am.  Oriental  Society  has  about  1,800  books  and  pamphlets,  deposited  in 
the  College  Library.  No  Catalogue  of  the  College  Library  has  been  printed 
since  1828.  The  oldest  printed  book  is  Augustine,  De  Vita  Christiana,  a.d. 
1467,  from  the  press  of  Ulric  Zell,  of  Mayence.  The  library  funds  yield 
about  $1,500  per  annum.  The  most  valuable  recent  addition  was  about 
4,000  vols,  in  1864  from  the  collection  of  Prof  Thilo,  of  Halle,  chiefly  in 
ecclesiastical  history. 

The  Boston  City  Library,  founded  eight  years  since,  by  the  liberality  of 
Joshua  Bates,  Esq.,  of  London,  now  has  about  100,000  volumes,  while  Har- 
vard only  has  about  92,000.  The  last  year  it  received  an  accession  of  8,000 
volumes.  Theodore  Parker's  library  of  about  16,000  vols,  will  soon  be 
added.  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips  left  to  it  $20,000.  Prof  Ticknor  has  recently 
given  2,000  volumes.  The  daily  circulation  is  508  volumes.  About  18,000 
persons  are  registered  as  readers.     The  annual  expenses  are  $30,000. 

Three  valuable  manuscripts  of  Rev.  Thos.  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  have 
been  discovered  and  deciphered  by  Mr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull.  The  first 
consists  of  the  notes  to  Mr.  Hooker's  first  and  second  Election  Sermons, 
1688,  1639.  The  second  is  a  long  letter  to  Gov.  Winthrop,  of  Mass.,  in  de- 
fence of  Conn.  This  is  published  in  the  Conn.  Hist  Society's  collections. 
The  third  is  Mr.  Hooker's  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  preached  Oct  4,  1638; 
text  was  1  Sam.  vii,  12. 
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THEOLOGICAL   AND    BIBLICAL   LITERATURE. 

1  DietUmary  of  the  Bible,  eompTising  its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geogra- 
phy,  and  Natural  History.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Editor  of 
the  Dictionaries  of  Oreeh  and  Roman  Antiquities,  etc.  Vol.  I.  A  to  J. 
Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1860.    8vo.    Pp.  vii.  pp.  1176. 

This  work  is  constructed  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Editor's  Classical 
Dictionaries,  and  is  designed  to  render  the  same  service  in  the  study  of  the 
Kble,  which  they  have  afforded  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writ- 
Tg.  It  is  no  mere  compilation,  made  by  irresponsible  and  nameless  per- 
noa,  under  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Smith's  name,  but  it  is  the  joint  product  of 
i  number  of  scholars,  executing  each  an  assigned  portion,  which  bears  his 
lame,  and  for  which  he  is  responsible.  There  are,  it  is  true,  evils  conncct- 
)d  with  this  multiplicity  of  authorship.  What  the  work  may  gain  in  com- 
pleteness, it  may  lose  in  homogeneousness.  The  collaborators  are  not  likely 
»  have  precisely  the  same  theological  position,  the  same  critical  principles, 
yt  the  same  power  of  grasping  and  illustrating  a  subject  Winer's  Bib- 
isches  Realworterbuch,  which  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  work  of  one  man,  far 
izceeds  in  unity  of  plan  and  treatment  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary.  But  such 
i  work  is  not  to  be  expected  in  England,  nor  is  it  perhaps  to  be  desired.  In 
the  present  state  of  theological  science,  there  are  some  advantages  attend- 
ing this  variety  of  authorship.  It  is  a  gain  to  the  Biblical  student  to  have 
)laoed  before  him  discussions  of  leading  questions  in  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation by  scholars  of  varying  prepossessions  and  mental  habits.  Few  men 
ire  altogether  exempt  from  a  rationalising  tendency,  and  as  few  are  free 
Grom  a  trace  of  bigotry  and  narrowness.  But  where  there  are  many  factors, 
the  errors  may  correct  each  other.  The  undue  bias  of  one  writer  may  be 
Mmnterbalanced  by  the  opposite  extravagance  of  another.  While  the  con- 
tributors to  this  Dictionary  are  evangelical  in  their  tone  and  feeling,  they 
iiifer,  of  course,  in  individual  traits  and  opinions.  They  belong,  also,  to 
rarious  ecclesiastical  connections.  Dr.  Smith  is  himself  a  dissenter ;  most 
>f  his  coadjutors  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  number  of 
American  names,  such  as  Pres.  Fclton,  Profs.  Conant,  Hackett  and  Stowe, 
lie  inserted  in  the  list  of  writers  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume.  We 
nfer  that  the  services  of  those  gentlemen  were  not  procured  in  season  for 
hem.  to  contribute  to  the  first  volume,  but  that  their  pens  will  enrich  the 
(econd  volume.  In  a  few  instances  Dr.  Smith  has  been  unfortunate  in  the 
idectton  of  his  collaborators.  Thus  for  example  the  article  on  the  Topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem  is  written  by  Mr.  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Fergusson  is  a  man  of  ability,  whose  earlier  life  was  spent  in  the  shop 
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and  counting-house.  Like  most  men,  who,  without  the  advantjige  of  a  h'be- 
ral  education,  take  up  science  late  in  life,  he  is  rash  in  forming  his  opinions 
and  obstinate  in  asserting  them.  He  has  adopted  the  notion,  based  on  cer- 
tain architectural  considerations,  that  the  church  erected  by  Constantine  on 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  the  present  grand  mosque  es-Siikhnh 
in  the  middle  of  the  Haram  area.  An  erroneous  view  on  so  fundamental  a 
point  gives  a  wrong  direction  to  the  treatment  of  the  entire  subject  So 
unportant  an  article  ought  never  to  have  been  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  one 
who  had  adopted  a  fanciful  theory. 

This  Dictionary  covers  more  ground  than  the  work  of  Winer  before  men- 
tioned. It  contains  many  articles  which  belong  properly  to  the  department 
of  Biblical  Introduction.  Thus  we  have  articles  on  the  Biblical  Canon  aod 
on  the  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Some  of  these  are 
extremely  well  written.  We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  arti- 
cles on  the  Canon  and  on  Isaiah,  which  are  able,  full,  and  candid.  That  oo 
Job  is  less  satisfactory ;  the  writer  makes  a  he^tating  attempt  to  prove  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  book,  and  involves  the  subject  in  a  cloud  of  doat, 
without  reaclnng  any  positive  result  The  shorter  articles  on  the  names  of 
obscure  persons  and  similar  topics,  often  neglected  in  worics  of  this  sort,  are 
very  complete. 

We  have  observed  in  a  few  of  the  articles  a  disposition  to  turn  mere  hj- 
pothesis  into  history,  and  to  assume  as  settled  what  is  yet  matter  of  con- 
jecture.    This  is  a  fault  which  Englishmen  have  been  very  ready  to  chai^ge 
upon  the  Germans,  while  they  have  claimed  for  themselves  a  keen  practici] 
sense  which  admits  nothing  without  adequate  proof     For  example,  in  the 
sketch  o^  Hezekiah's  life,  it  is  assumed  as  matter  of  history,  proved  and  ad- 
mitted, that  Sennacherib  came  to  the  Assyrian  throne  in  702  b.c.    Nov 
this  fact,  if  it  be  such,  involves  a  change  in  the  Biblical  chronology ;  and  the 
statement  of  2  Kings  18  :  13,  that  Sennacherib  came  against  Hezddah  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  that  king  is  proved  incorrect ;  sbce  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  could  not  have  begun  later  than  724,  and  is  gencraHy 
placed  somewhat  earlier.     Now  we  do  not  object  to  this  assertion  on  doc- 
trinal grounds.     If  the  date  in  the  passage  above  named  is  shown  to  be 
false,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  result ;  that  it  will  be 
hereafter  proved  and  generally  admitted,  is  possible.      But  in  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  the  investigation,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  settled  thing- 
It  is  as  yet  a  plausible  hypothesis,  belonging  to  the  field  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, but  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  book  of  results.     For  it  is  an  hjpo- 
thesis  which  requires  the  adjustment  of  three  distinct  sources  of  evidence: 
Berosus,  i.  e.  Alex.  Polyhistor  as  preserved  by  Eusebius,  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.     If  the  adjustment  were  entirdT 
simple  and  natural,  (which  it  is  not),  there  is  still  a  cloud  of  uncertaiotj 
hanging  over  one  of  the  factors.     The  Assjrrian  inscriptions  cannot  as  yet 
be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  clear  and  unequivocal  source  of  eridence    It  i^ 
only  a  few  years  since  they  were  discovered,  and  the  problem  of  decipher- 
ing them  is  not  fully  worked  oat     Much  has  been  done,  and  the  results  al- 
ready achieved  reflect  credit  on  the  scholars  who  have  wrought  them.    But 
a  perfect  solution  is  very  difficult,  and  not  to  be  affected  in  one  day  or  br 
one  man.     The  nature  of  the  case  demands  that  we  should  have  something 
more  than  the  authority  of  two  or  three  able,  ingenious  but  perhaps  ntber 
sanguine  men. 

The  instance  above  named  is  not  the  only  example  of  a  disposition  to  fol- 
low implicitly  the  statements  of  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  his  extrem^  lemed  but 
somewhat  premature  Work  on  Herodotu&     Thus  we  find  it  aflserted  th^ 
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Sennacherib  made  two  expeditions  into  Palestine,  and  that  Zishakah  was 
not  King  of  Egypt  until  690  b.c.  The  first  of  these  propositions  rests  on 
the  supposed  &ct  that  only  one  expedition,  and  that  successful,  is  mention- 
ed in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  If  it  is  certain  that  these  are  thoroughly 
and  accurately  read,  and  are  moreover  perfectly  reliable  and  truthful,  the 
question  is  settled,  and  we  must  hold  to  a  second  expedition  ending  in  the 
terrible  judgment  that  overtook  SennacheriVs  army  as  narrated  in  the  Bible. 
But  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  are  compelled  to  think,  was  not  in  the 
mind  of  the  Biblical  writer.  If  one  reads  with  care  the  narrative  in  the 
book  of  Kings,  K>r  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Isaiah,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  compiler  had  in  his  mind  and  intended  to  convey  to  his 
readers  the  notion  of  two  distinct  expeditions.  We  say  therefore  in  this 
case,  also,  that  the  proposition  is  not  improbable,  and  may  in  future  be* 
proved  true ;  but  its  assertion  in  a  Biblical  Dictionary,  is  at  the  least  pre- 
mature. 

But  time  and  space  will  not  allow  us  to  pursue  these  observations  fur- 
ther Though  the  book  is  doubtless  open  to  criticism,  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  It  testifies  to  the  in- 
creased attention  bestowed  on  Biblical  science  in  England  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  It  is  also  a  hopeful  sign  of  what  England  may  do  here- 
after. We  believe  that  more  than  any  other  nation  she  is  capable  of  man- 
aging firee  criticism  with  a  firm  hand,  and  of  conducting  theological  investi- 
gation in  a  liberal  yet  conservative  spirit 

Langi%  Theologuch-Homiletisches  Bibelwerh.  Die  Corintherbriefe  von 
Dr.  Chb.  Fr.  Kling.  Bielefeld,  1861,  royal  8vo,  double  columns, 
pp.  407.  This  volume  forms  the  seventh  part  of  the  New  Testament  divi- 
sion of  Lange's  Bible-work,  to  which  we  have  fi-equently  referred  in  terms 
of  commendation.  It  is  somewhat  out  of  proportion,  as  to  length,  with 
the  other  volumes ;  but  it  bears  the  marks  of  elaborate  preparation,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  homiletic  use.  It  is  written  in  the  same  method, 
and  in  a  Uke  evangelical  spirit,  with  the  preceding  parts  of  the  work. 
The  remainder  of  PauFs  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation  will  complete  the 
New  Testament  The  next  issue  iwill  be  Superintendent  Moll's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Die  Lehre  ton  d^r  Kenosis^  dargestellt    ton    Dr.  Pn.  J.   Bodemeyer. 
GOtting.  1860,  pp.  234.     The  question  whether  the  Son  of  God,  in  assum- 
ing human  nature,  laid  aside  his  divine  nature,  emptied  himself  of  divi- 
nity, is  the  subject  of  this  volume.     It  is,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the 
topics  most  ardently  debated  in  the  recent  theological  literature  of  Ger- 
many.    The  author  reviews  the  theories  of  Thomasius,  Martenscn,  Dorner, 
Liebner,  Gass  and  Rothe,  with  abundant  learning   and  acuteness.       He 
begins  with  a  speculative  construction  of  the  Trinity ;    and  asserts  that 
there  is  a  double  life  in  God ;   on  the  one  hand,  the  internal,  Trinitarian 
life ;  on  the  other,  the  life  shown  in  creation,  in  the  self-manifestation  of 
deity.      Deity  must  divest    itself  of  some  of  its  attributes   and   modes 
of  working  when  it  is  revealed  or  manifested.     But  this  humiliation,  or 
emptying  (Kenosis),  is  not  found  in  the  incarnation  alone ;  it  is  also  seen 
in  all  the  works  and  ways  of  God  in  respect  to  creation.     Some  of  the 
author^s  views  are  open  to  grave  difficulties ;  as  when  he  says,  the  Christ 
as  man  was  not  an  individual,  but  only  had  the  form  of  one, — which 
seems  to  approximate  to  docetism.     His  criticism  of  Martensen^s  doubts 
about  the  divine  omniscience,  and  of  Julius  Mullcr^s  theory  of  a  timeless 
hX\  of  man,  are  acute.    Many  of  his  speculations  are  bold ;  and  he  often 
seems  to  feel  assured  upon  matters  where  hesitation  would  be  more  be- 
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fitting.  He  says  scarcely  a  word  of  the  famous  dispute  between  Tubingen 
and  Giessen,  on  the  question  of  Kenosis  or  Krypm.  He  makes  the  humi- 
liation of  Christ  to  consist  (p.  210),  not  in  his  laying  aside  the  divine  attri- 
butes (vrhich  would  have  been  of  no  avail),  but  in  his  giving  up,  in  his  himuui 
state,  the  blessedness  he  had  with  the  Father,  and  taking  upon  himself  the 
wrath  of  God. 

Principles  of  Natural  Theology,  By  Robert  Anchor  Thompson,  M.A 
London.  16mo,  pp.  120.  The  author  of  this  compact  little  treatise  is  the 
successful  competitor  for  the  Burnett  Prize  a  few  years  since.  The  object 
of  the  present  essay  is  to  state  the  intellectual  principles  of  the  theistic  ar- 
guments. It  is  more  systematic  in  its  method  and  aim  than  the  preceding 
^essay,  and  a  more  vigorous  work. 

We  often  hear  the  word  demonstration  applied  to  arguments  for  the 
divine  existence,  but  usually  with  regret.  All  that  any  wise  man  will  un- 
dertake to  show  is,  that  our  knowledge  of  God  may  be  put  upon  the  same 
basis  with  our  other  accepted  knowledge.  We  have  as  good  reason  to 
cherish  and  act  upon  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  and  infinitely  wise 
and  holy  God,  as  to  put  confidence  in  the  existence  of  finite  minds  and  a  ma- 
terial universe.  The  three  knowledges  rest  upon  the  same  principles,  hare 
the  same  character,  may  be  verified  by  the  same  method.  Many  works  have 
been  published  upon  the  evidences  of  Theism,  but  few  attempt  the  task 
which  most  of  all  needs  to  be  done,  namely,  to  discuss  the  subject  in  its  prin- 
ciples. This  Mr.  Thompson  has  attempted  in  his  thoughtful  essay.  We 
have  read  it  with  interest,  and  with  entire  sympathy  with'  its  purpose. 

In  the  first  ctiapter  Mr.  T.  states  with  clearness  and  precision  the  argu- 
ment from  final  causes.  The  cosmical  arrangements,  the  unities  of  plan,  the 
adjustments  to  ends,  manifested  in  the  universe,  are  undeniabia  The  ques- 
tion is,  How  shall  this  order  be  interpreted  ?  We  are  limited  to  one  of 
three  hypotheses.  Either  the  matter  of  the  world  has  arranged  itself^  or  it 
has  been  arranged  by  some  superior  power,  either  intelligent  or  unintelli- 
gent Matter,  as  known,  is  not  one  being,  but  a  system  of  diverse  sub- 
stances, existing  under  certain  conditions.  The  first  hypothesis  is  unsatis 
factory.  Wo  need  some  arranging  power  superior  to  tie  world.  Can  this 
power  be  known  to  be  intelligent?  Every  thing  at  least  looks  as  if  it  were. 
If  the  arranging  power  be  merely  mechanical,  it  is  a  power  which  affords  all 
the  accepted  signs  of  intelligence,  and  no  others.  *  To  speak  of  it  as  unintel- 
ligent is  to  deny  properties  it  does  manifest,  if  not  to  attribute  to  it  those  it 
docs  not  exhibit ;  as  though  a  chemist  were  to  say :  This  gas  has  all  the 
properties  of  oxygen  and  no  others,  but  we  will  call  it  hydrogen.  It  is  also 
to  falsify  the  spontaneous  processes  of  the  mind,  as  exhibited  in  the  attain- 
ment and  verification  of  our  knowledge  of  all  intelligent  bein^  besides  our- 
selves. The  adjustments  of  a  watch  argue  a  contriver.  But,  says  the 
objector,  vou  have  had  experience  of  watch-making.  Yes,  is  the  reply,  but 
not  till  I  had  learnt  that  watch-makers  have  minds  like  my  own.  Whence 
came  this  prior  knowledge  ?  Through  manifestations  of  intelligence  at 
least  similar  in  kind  to  those  seen  in  the  watch.  These  signs  are  evidence 
of  intelligence,  because  the  mind  carries  the  knowledge  of  itself  which  it 
gains  in  consciousness  into  the  external  world,  and  by  this  light  of  reason 
interprets  what  it  sees.  If  it  gives  a  valid  interpretation  to  the  signs  which 
reveal  finite  minds,  it  may,  on  the  same  principles,  recognise  intelligent 
power  in  nature. 

This  argument  reaches  only  to  an  intelligent  power,  the  cause  of  the  order 
and  adaptations  of  the  world.  We  infer  a  wise  architect.  ^  Is  this  mind  the 
Creator  of  all  things  ?  In  the  third  chapter  an  inquiry  is  made  into  "  the 
extent  of  possible  knowledge  on  the  doctrine  of  creaUon."    The  main  posi- 
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tions  taken  are :  (1.)  That  we  have  a  cognition  of  a  real  or  absolute  to  all 
phenomena.  (2.)  "  Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  any  being  (Jkn  never  go 
beyond  its  relational  properties  or  powers."  (3.)  Precisely  the  same  principle 
of  reason  which  enables  us,  through  sensation,  to  apprehend  the  existence  of 
substance,  leads  us  to  explain  diversities  in  nature,  as  known,  by  diversities  in 
the  unknown.  If  the  atheist  retreats  to  the  unknown,  we  may  claim  that  all 
the  signs  of  creative  wisdom  manifest  in  the  diversities  of  the  known  must  be 
presumed  to  exist  in  the  unknown,  for  the  one  rests  upon  the  other.  Our 
author  properly  distinguishes  between  a  cognition  of  existence,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  or  mode  of  existence.  Upon  the  latter  question  his  lan- 
guage is  not  always  suflBciently  guarded.  Thus  (p.  30)  we  read :  "  Know- 
ledge is  always  of  relations.  But  the  relations  of  things  are  not  the  things 
themselves."  All  that  can  properly  be  aflSrmod  is,  that  our  knowledge  o£« 
the  nature  of  things  d^ends  upan  relations,  diversities,  etc.  The  nature  of 
a  substance  is  known  through  its  properties,  relations,  etc  As  matter  of 
hety  every  body  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  connected  with  something 
else.  These  relations,  diversities,  etc.,  through  which  substances  are  known, 
are  conditions  of  existence  as  well  as  of  knowledge ;  are  not  simply  forms  of 
thought,  but  belong  to  the  things  themselves.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  our  author's  purpose,  and  all,  we  presume,  for  which  he  would  contend. 

These  premises  being  conceded,  it  will  follow  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
finite  is  a  knowledge  of  diversities,  these  diversities  reaching  to  the  limits 
of  knowledge.  But  a  universe  of  diversities  implies  limitation,  combination, 
determined  relations.  If  the  diversities  are  self-existent,  i.  e.  if  the  uni- 
verse as  known  is  self-existent,  we  have  no  cause  for  these  limitations; 
none  superior *to  the  universe,  for  it  is,  ex  hypothesi,  self-existent;  none 
in  the  universe,  since  its  self-existence  belongs  to  its  diverse  substances,  and 
no  one  of  these  self-existent  substances  can  limit  or  determine  the  others. 
In  other  words,  the  actual  known  universe  is  composed  of  diflferent  sub- 
stances in  combination,  relation,  etc  There  are  diversities  of  the  unknown 
corresponding  to  those  in  the  known.  Such  relations  are  valid  proofs  of 
intelligence.  Their  cause  must  h§  mind.  This  mind  arranges  and  disposes 
the  universe  as  known.  This  mind,  then,  is  the  Creator,  and  not  merely 
the  architect  of  the  universe ;  because  to  determine  the  number,  quantity, 
relations,  combinations,  in  general,  the  limitations  of  existing  substances,  up 
to  the  limits  of  knowledge,  is  to  determine  their  existence  so  far  as  they  can 
be  known. 

Is  this  intelligence  eternal  and  infinite  ? 

The  author,  we  are  glad  to  notice,  affirms  unqualifiedly,  "  that  the  culti- 
vated human  mind  always  has  the  conception  (idea  ?)  of  the  Infinite  Being." 
How  can  we  show  the  objective  validity  of  this  idea?  As  against  the  ideal- 
ist, we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion will  be  found  by  simply  analyzing  the  idea  itself.  Our  author  assumes 
that  in  the  knowledge  of  matter  and  finite  minds  we  have  already  passed 
from  thought  to  being.  He  then  states,  as  the  conditions  of  this  knowledge, 
conditions  belonging  not  merely  to  the  mental  act,  but  to  the  outward 
objects : 

1.  All  knowledge  of  the  finite  is  a  knowledge  of  diversities. 

2.  Every  finite  being  is  known  as  enduring. 
8.  Every  material  body  is  known  as  extended. 
4.  Every  known  change  implies  a  cause. 

These  conditions,  it  is  then  shown  with  considerable  acuteness,  land  us 
in  hopeless  contradictions,  unless  we  assume  the  existence  of  a  being  eternal 
and  infinite,  unknown  in  his  eternal  and  infinite  nature,  but  known  as  the 
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author  of  all  the  limitations  of  the  finite.    The  reality  of  the  infinite  is 
thus  manifested  by  the  contradictions  which  result  fix>m  its  denial 

The  doctrine  of  the  infinite  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  chapter,  it  will 
^  noticed,  differs  widely  from  that  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  coincides, 
in  the  maid,  with  that  set  forth  in  former  numbers  of  this  Review.  We 
know  both  that  the  finite  and  the  infinite  exist,  though  the  ultimate  nature 
of  each  is  unknown.  This  result  of  philosophy  accords  with  the  common 
belief.     God  is  unsearchable,  but  we  know  that  he  is. 

The  following  chapter  (Chap.  5)  is  occupied  with  an  ingenious  ^*  compari- 
son of  the  principles  and  processes  of  the  mind  in  its  attainment  of  its  Uieo- 
logical  and  its  other  knowledges."  Hints  of  such  a  comparatiye  view  were 
frequently  given  in  the  author's  Christian  Theism.  They  are  here  wrought 
out  with  judgment  and  skill,  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  our  knowled^ 
of  6rod  is  one  of  our  primary  knowledges,  and  is  spontaneously  originated. 
This  conclusion  we  deem  thoroughly  warranted,  and  of  great  importance. 
Without  following  the  argument  into  its  details,  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  use  made  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  principle  of  causality.  Through  its 
spontaneous  operation,  the  mind  gains  its  first  knowledge  of  self  as  distinct 
from  the  world,  and,  with  equal  certainty,  its  knowledge  of  a  Being  superiw 
both  to  the  world  and  man. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  is  presented  the  testimony  to  be  derived  from 
man's  moral  constitution,  as  to  the  character  of  God,  and  His  purpose  in 
placing  us  here.  The  leading  topics,  of  course,  are  Free-will,  the  Sense  of 
Duty,  Immortality.  The  argument  is  impressively,  though  not  elaboratelj, 
stated,  and  well  preparas  a  candid  mind  to  welcome  and  rejoice  in  that  pur- 
pose of  God,  revealed  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Eternal  Son.  * 
^  Our  summary  of  this  well-stored  essay  is  imperfect  We  trust  enough 
has  been  stated  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  book,  and  to  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  £.  C.  S. 
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A  Text-Book  of  the  History  of  Doctrines.  By  Dr.  K.  R.  Haoekbach. 
The  Edinburgh  translation  of  C.  W.  Buch.  Revised  with  large  Additions 
from  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  and  other  Sources.  By  Henrt  R  Smith, 
D.D.,  vol.  1,  8vo,  pp.  478.  New-York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  1861.  Mr.  Buch's 
translation  of  Hagenbach  was  made  fix)m  the  first  edition,  1841 ;  subse- 
quent Edinburgh  editions  contained  some  of  the  additional  matter  of  the  se- 
cond German  edition.  But  the  fourth  edition  of  the  original  is  much  enlarged, 
and  contains  also  important  corrections  of  some  of  Hagenbach's  earlier  state- 
ments. In  this  first  American  edition,  the  whole  of  the  Edinburgh  transla- 
tion has  been  thoroughly  revised ;  the  additional  matter  of  the  last  German 
edition  introduced ;  the  German  literature  has  been  brought  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  English  and  Amercan  literature  a^ded.  Besides 
this,  extracts  have  been  incorporated  into  the  volume  firom  the  works  of 
Gieseler,  Neander  and  Baur  on  the  History  of  Doctrines,  so  that  it  con- 
tains what  is  most  important  in  their  text-books,  in  addition  to  the  matter 
furnished  by  Hagenbach.  In  this  way,  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  one  third 
greater  than  that  of  the  Edinburgh  edition.  It  is  published  in  good  style 
by  Sheldon  &  Co.  The  second  volume  will  be  ready  in  two  or  three 
months. 

The  value  of  Hagenbach^s  work  is  attested  by  the  fi*equent  demand  for 
new  editions  in  Germany,  in  the  midst  of  much  competition.    The  second 
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edition  of  Baumgarten-Grusius  (edited  in  the  second  yolume  by  Hase) ;  two 
editions  of  Meier;  Beckys  Compendium,  1848;  Noack's,  1856;  the  second 
of  Baur,  1858 ;  and  the  posthumous  works  of  Gieseler  and  Neander,  have 
all  been  published  since  Hagenbach  first  came  into  the  field,  and  his  work 
alone  has  reached  a  third  and  a  fourth  edition.  Gieseler^s  extends  only 
to  the  Beformation  ;  and  Noander*s  is  very  concise  on  the  whole  period 
from  the  Beformation  to  the  present  times.  Hagenbach  gives  a  candid 
statement  of  the  main  points,  fortified  by  exact  citations  from  the  sources. 
Its  theological  position  is  liberal  and  conciliatory  without  being  negative 
or  destructive.    As  a  text-work  in  the  History  of  Doctrines  it  is  unsur- 


Apart  from  the  additions  made  to  the  Edinburgh  edition,  its  frequent 
mistakes  in  translating  required  a  thorough  revision.  To  take  a  few  in- 
stances at  random.  On  p.  218  of  this  edition,  it  is  said  of  Irenseus,  that 
*'  he  regarded  the  elements  as  more  than  merely  accidental  things,  though 
they  are  <mZy  bread  and  wine,"-nt  should  read,  "though  not  as  being  ordy 
bread  and  wine"  (nicht  als  blosscs  Brod  und  Wein).  On  the  same  page, 
it  is  said  of  Tertullian,  that  "he  showed  a  leaning  towards  the  allego- 
rical interpretation;"  it  should  be,  "towards  the  sober  symholicaV^  (die 
nuchteme  symbolische  AufiFassung).  On  p.  120,  the  views  of  Clement 
on  the  Logos  are  thus  rendered :  "  He  attaches  more  importance  to  the  im- 
minent existence  of  the  Logos.  In  his  opinion,  the  Logos  is  not  the  word 
of  God,  which  was  spoken  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  that  which 
spoke  itself."  The  passage  should  read  :  "He  lays  more  stress  upon  the 
immanence  of  the  Logos."  This,  in  his  view,  is  not  only  the  spoken,  but  the 
ipeaking,  creative  "Word  of  God."  On  p.  244,  it  is  said  of  the  Controversy 
about  Images,  that  it  "  turned  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  form  of  wor- 
ship," instead  of  saying  that,  "  it  belongs  in  the  first  instance  to  the  his- 
tory of  worship."  On  p.  256,  "  naturliche  Haresien"  is  rendered,  "  here- 
sies respecting  the*  nature  of  Christ"  On  p.  286,  Augustine,  we  are  told, 
"  directs  our  attention  to  the  practico-religious  importance  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  by  reminding  us  of  the  true  nature  of  love  without  envy ;" 
it  should  read,  "  that  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  disinterested  (unenvious) 
love  to  impart  itself."  P.  811,  the  Traducianisis  must  look  upon  Christ's 
birth  as  exceptional,  *'but  even  this  restriction  required  some  exception 
on  account  of  the  equality  subsisting  between  his  human  nature  and  ours ;" 
the  German  here  says,  "  it  required  some  limitation  of  the  position,  that 
Christ's  htmuin  nature  is  consubstantial  with  ours."  The  translation  on 
p.  821  about  the  Pelagian  controversy  is  a  series  of  blunders ;  the  transla- 
tor speaks  of  "  the  consequences  which  Celestius  was  compelled  to  infer 
from  his  premises  by  the  opposition  he  met  with,"  instead  of  "  the  infer- 
ences  which  his  opponents  drew  from  his  premises;"  of  Pelagius  it  is 
said,  "for  aught  that  appears"  (instead  of,  "as  he  appears")  "in  his  writ- 
ings, he  was  clear-headed,"  etc.  P.  364 :  "  General  providence  manifests 
itself  in  the  preservation  of  the  genus,  and  of  the  condition  of  all  existence;" 
the  last  clause  should  be,  "  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed." 
In  a  note  on  p.  389,  the  "  Confessions  of  Augustine"  (August  confess.)  are 
translated  "Augsburg  Confession."  On  p.  391,  instead  of  saying  that 
Gregory  Nazienzen  "  did  not  make  the  efficacy  of  Baptism  depend  on  the 
external  ecclesiastical  position,  or  on  the  inherent  moral  worth  of  the  ctd- 
ministrator  of  the  rite,"  the  Edinburgh  version  reads,  "  on  the  external 
merit  of  the  churchy  or  the  inherent  moral  desert  of  the  person  to  he  hap- 
tiaedy  On  p.  404,  speaking  of  Augustine's  views  on  the  resurrection,  we 
read,  that  he  believed,  that  "  all  will  have  the  stature  of  the  full-grown  man, 
and  as  a  general  rule,  %dUI  he  thirty  yearn  old,^^  while  Augustine  means 
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only  to  say,  that  the  stature  will  be  that  attained  at  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
The  translation  on  p.  484,  note  11,  implies  that  in  the  dochine  of  ideas  the 
Scotists  were  nominalists,  and  the  Thomists,  realists :  but  the  German  contains 
no  such  inaccuracy,  merely  asserting  that  the  Thomists  were  Aristotelian, 
and  the  Scotists  Platonic,  in  the  doctrine  of  universals.     In  the  Engli2^h, 
p.  441,  Ruysbrock  is  accused  of  ^*  mystical  sensuality  and  Toluptuousness  ;* 
the  charge  contained  in  the  German  is  that  of  ^'mystic  sensuousness  and 
luxuriance  of  imagination."      On  p.  475  an  opinion  of  Hugo  St  Victor  is 
thus  stated,  **  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  faculty  of  perception  with- 
out beginning  and  consciousness ;"  instead  of  **  a  &culty  of  knowledge, 
without  knowledge  and  consciousness."     On  p.  483,  the  translation  says 
of  John  Scotus  Erigcna,  that  he  '^endeavored  philosophically  to  establish 
the  contrast  between  God  and  the  world :"  but  Hagenbach  said,  that  **  he 
endeavored  to  mediate,  by  dialectics,  this  antagonism."     On  p.  400,  a  work 
of  Hystaspes  is  spoken  of,  as  if  Hystaspes  were  a  man  and  had  written 
a  book.     These  are  but  specimens,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
of  entire  misconceptions  of  the  plain  sense  of  the  original.     The  instaocei 
of  omissions,  of  feeble  and  indefinite  renderings,  are  innumerable. 

Lehrhuch  der  DogmengesehiehUy  von  Dr.  H.  ScmiiD,  1859.  Pp.  ISO. 
This  is  the  most  concise  history  of  doctrines  drawn  up  of  late  years,  and 
on  some  points,  of  very  great  value.  Its  author  is  well  known  by  his  learn- 
ed contributions  to  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  He  has  much  skill  in  compres»ioii. 
But  the  shortness  of  the  book  is  in  part  owing  to  his  restriction  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  includes  in  the  history  only  those  topics,  which  haye  been  so 
discussed  as  to  lead  to  their  statement  in  positive  dogmas  by  ecclesiastical 
authority;  those  contained  in  recognised  confessions  of  faith.  Accord- 
ingly he  does  not  give  (like  most  of  the  text-books)  an  account  of  the 
opinions  of  theologians  in  every  period  on  all  the  doctrines,  but  only  those 
that  issued  in  definite  conclusions.  In  this  respect  he  follows  the  methods 
indicated  by  Thomasius,  in  his  monograph  on  Origen  (1837).  His  division 
is  into  three  periods  ;  the  Ancient  Church ;  Scholasticism ;  Reformation. 
He  ends  the  doctrinal  development  with  the  Formula  Concordiac,  which  set- 
tled the  doctrine  of  the  most  consistent  Lutherans.  He  nardly  seems  to 
^  recognise  any  proper  doctrinal  progress  among  the  Calvinists.  So  that  the 
book  has  but  a  limited  scope ;  although  within  its  metes  and  bounds  it  shows 
the  fruit  of  much  learning.  But  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  those  fuller 
works,  which  are  at  once  more  impartial  and  complete,  not  arbitrarily  re- 
stricting the  sphere  of  doctrinal  growth. 

Die  Christluhe  Kirche  an  der  SchwelU  des  Irendisehen  Zeitalttn.  (The 
Christian  Church  on  the  Threshold  of  the  Age  of  Irenaeus.)  Von  K.  Obicl 
Leipz.  1800,  pp.  168.  This  work  is  small  in  compass,  but  weighty  in  con- 
tents. It  is  so  full  of  clear  thoughts,  sharp  statements,  and  compressed 
learning,  as  to  awaken  high  expectations  about  the  author's  proposed 
monograph  on  Irenaeus,  to  which  this  volume  is  an  introduction.  All  the 
main  points  in  the  antecedent  history  of  the  church  are  admirable  grouped, 
so  as  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  times.  The  position  of  Irenaeus  iV 
sketched  with  a  bold  and  firm  hand.  "Irenaeus — nomen  et  omen,  as  the 
fi&ther  of  church  history  has  not  failed  to  notice  (Eusebius,  Hist  Eccl.  t,24): 
his  inmost  nature  was  peace  and  for  peace — so  much  so,  that  for  almost  all 
his  life  he  did  not  lay  aside  his  armor — according  to  the  maxim,  Sivis  paccm. 
para  helium."  He  was  a  man  that  mediated  as  did  no  other  of  his  tinw 
between  the  extremes :  "  born  and  trained  in  the  East  and  working  in  th« 
West,  he  tempered  the  speculative  tendencies  of  the  land  of  lus  bir&i  with 
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the  practical  methods  of  the  land  of  his  adoption."  So,  too,  in  theology, 
"he  steered  in  the  fortunate  middle  way  between  a  three-fold  Scylla  and 
Chary bdis :  volatilising  spirituality  and  gross  materialism ;  one-sided  exter- 
nalizing and  one-sided  subjectivity ;  legalism  and  antinomianism. — The 
subjects  of  the  chapters,  all  of  which  are  the  result  of  thorough  study,  are : 
Heathenism  :  Christianity  and  Heathenism :  Judaism :  Christianity  and 
Judaism :  Jewish  Christianity  and  Heathen  Christianity :  the  Gnostic  An- 
tagonism :  the  Montanistic  Tension :  the  Position  of  the  whole  Internal  De- 
velopment of  the  Church,  under  which  last  are  discussed,  the  Sources  of 
Christian  Knowledge,  the  Church  Organism,  the  Dogmatic  Task,  Theologi- 
cal Science.  Few  German  books  give  so  much  matter  in  such  a  racy  form. 
The  theological  position  of  the  writer  is  firm  and  evangelical,  but  at  the 
same  time  learned  and  philosophical.  H9  has  been  previously  known  as 
the  author  of  a  small  work  on  the  Distinguishing  Doctrines  of  the  different 
Church  Parties  (5th  ed.  1857) ;  by  his  translation  of  Dante's  Inferno,  said 
to  be  well  executed  (1843) ;  by  a  larger  work  in  5  vols.,  a  Journey  to  East 
India  through  Palestine  and  Egypt,  in  1849  to  1853 ;  and  as  the  editor  and 
translator  of  Bibliotheca  Tamulica  in  three  volumes,  containing  works  il- 
lustrative of  the  Vedanta  system. 

Hebrew  Men  and  Times,  from  the  Patriarchs  to  the  Messiah.  By  Joseph 
Henby  Allen.  Boston  :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.  1861.  pp.  435.  Without 
any  parade  of  learning  this  volume  gives  the  results  of  careful  study,  in  a 
clear  and  simple  narrative.  It  is  as  different  as  possible  from  the  great  ma- 
jority of  histories  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  English  literature,  in 
its  whole  method  of  statement  and  illustration.  The  theocracy  is  left  to  be 
inferred,  if  4ne  will ;  the  human  aspects  and  relations  are  made  prominent. 
The  Old  Testament  history  is,  in  fact  reconstructed,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of 
the  theory  of  Ewald,  to  whom  the  author  acknowledges  his  large  indebted- 
ness. The  most  important  points  of  criticism  as  to  both  fact  and  doctrine, 
and  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  literature,  are  presupposed  as  proved, 
in  a  sense  adverse  to  the  common  orthodox  view.  The  earliest  literature 
is  from  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The  Pentateuch  is  made  up  of  fragments 
from  several  sources —  comprising  at  least  some  six  books.  The  history  of 
the  Israelites  is  narrated  in  its  connection  with,  rather  than  its  isolation 
from,  that  of  the  surrounding  people.  Strongly  dissenting  from  the  general 
position  of  the  author,  and  from  many  of  its  particular  statements  and  in- 
terpretations, we  cannot  but  commend  the  manifest  candor,  as  well  as  skill, 
with  which  the  work  is  written:  and  only  wish,  that  some  one  might  per- 
'  form  such  a  task  equally  well,  on  the  basis  of  a  more  complete  and  less 
revolutionary  theory.  The  chapters  on  the  Maccabees,  and  the  Alexan- 
drians are  well  wrought  out.  That  on  the  Messiah  contains  some  of  the 
germs,  rather  intimated  than  urged,  of  a  profound  view  of  the  position  and 
work  of  Christ. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts. — By  Mrs. 
Jameson.  Corrected  and  enlarged  edition.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
1861.  pp.  483.  This  beautiful  miniature  edition,  in  blue  and  gold,  of 
Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends,  was  prepared  for  the  Boston  publishers,  who  will 
follow  it  up  by  her  kindred  works  on  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  Legends  of 
the  Monastic  Orders,  and  History  of  our  Lord,  giving  the  text  of  the  series, 
without  the  artistic  illustrations.  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  author  ac- 
companies the  volume.  It  contains  the  best  and  most  popular  elucidation 
of  the  legends  about  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  and  the  representations  given 
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in  the  successive  periods  of  Christian  art    The  subject  is  viewed  from  the 
{esthetic  side :  Mary  is  the  type  of  womanhood,  of  which  each  nation,  and 
each  school  of  art,  has  its  characteristic  ideal     The  Introduction  gives  the 
history  of  Mariolatry,  and  of  the  artistic  representations:    describes  the 
symbols  and  attributes  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  various  subjects,  Devotional 
and  Historical.     The  Devotional  Subjects  are  described  in  two  parts,  The 
Virgin  without  the  Child,  and,  The  Virgin  and  Child.     The  Historical  Sub- 
jects are  treated  in  five  parts.     The  work  shows  thorough  study  of  the 
productions  of  the  great  schools  of  art,  a  womanly  and  reverential  interest  in 
the  theme,  and  felicity  of  description  and  illustration.    All  the  acts  of  Mary*8 
life  have  been  inspiring  themes  for  the  poet,  the  painter  and  the  sculp- 
tor.    The  growth  of  the  system  of  creature-worship  is  fully  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  art  as  related  to  the  Virgin.     There  can  also  here  be  traced 
an  attempt  to  make  out  a  complete  parallel  between  the  successive  events 
in  the  life  of  the  Mothi^r,  and  the  stadia  in  the  life  of  her  Son.     The  heart 
of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  system  is  in  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  authoritatively  proclaimed  as  an  article  of  faith  by  the  reigning 
Pope,  in  1854.     Murillo,  three  centuries  ago,  celebrated  this  dogma,  bj 
twenty-five  picture*.     For  Protestants,  the  beauty  of  the  art  remains,  e?eD 
when  the  faith  that  prompted  it  is  seen  to  be  idolatrous.     The  work  of  Hr& 
Jameson  is  invaluable,  not  as  a  book  of  religion,  but  as  a  felicitous  account 
of  one  of  the  most  attractive  subjects  in  the  history  of  Christian  art 

Ueher  Tammuz  und  die  Menschenterehrung  hei  dei%  alten  Bahyloniern. 
(On  Tammuz  and  Man-Worship  among  the  ancient  Babylonians.)  Bj  D. 
A.  Chwolson.  St  Petersb.  1860.  The  learned  author  of  this  tract  here 
brings  his  researches  on  the  Remains  of  Babylonian  Literature  (1859),  and 
the  Nabathean  agriculture,  to  bear  on  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  io 
relation  to  Tammuz  in  Ezekiel  viii,  14,  where,  among  the  heathen  abomina- 
tions is  mentioned,  **  women  sitting  bewailing  Tammuz.'*  The  Vulgate  his 
here  Adonis :  the  interpretation  of  Jerome,  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
of  most  of  the  recent  critics,  Gesenius,  Creuzer,  Winer,  Ewald,  Bodi- 
ger.  De  Sacy,  and  Hitzig,  conjecture  Osiris.  Benfey  refers  it  to  a  Persian 
festival.  Some  Jewish  commentators,  taking  the  verb  (bewail)  in  a  causa- 
tive sense,  mak^  weep,  refer  it  to  an  idol,  with  eyes  of  lead,  which  were  to  be 
heated  inside  until  the  lead  melted,  giving  the  image  the  appeannce  of 
weeping.  Chwolson,  following  out  a  hint  of  Maimonides,  has  found  in  the 
Arabic  translation  by  Abu  Said,  of  a  Babylonian  work,  accounts  of  festiT- 
ities  in  connection  with  a  god  Td^uz  (see  in  Chwolson's  Sabeans,  ii.  27): 
"on  the  15th  of  the  tnonth  Tammuz,  the  women  weep  over  him  (telling) how 
his  Lord  slew  him  and  ground  his  bones  in  a  mill,  and  scattered  them  to 
the  winds."  This  martyrdom  of  Tammuz  is  also  identified  by  some  with 
that  of  St.  George.  The  representation  in  the  Babylonian  tradition  is,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  preachers  of  planet-worship,  and  suffered  martytdom 
in  consequence,  and  is  reverenced  as  a  saint  The  tract  of  Chwolson  is  fiiD 
of  curious  learning. 

Allgemeine  Kirehlkh^  Chronih^  von  Karl  Matthes.  Siebenter  Jahrganfi 
1860.  L  cipz.  1861.  This  seventh  volume  of  Matthes*  Ecclesiastical  Chron- 
icles is  a  continuation  of  a  valuable  work.  It  reviews  the  history  of  the 
church  for  1860,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  accounts  are  evident^ 
drawn  up  with  considerable  care.  The  history  of  theology  is  included. 
The  weakest  part  is  on  the  history  of  the  church  in  this  country.  Anj 
one  who  wants  such  a  register  for  three  shillings  cannot  do  better  than  to 
get  this.     The  past  volumes  can  be  procured  for  about  20  cents  a  vohunt 
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A  New  Digext  of  the  Acts  and  Deliverances  of  the  Gen,eral  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Compiled  by 
the  Order  and  Authority  of  the  General  Assembly.  By  Rev.  Wm.  E^ 
MooRB.  Philadelphia  :  Presb.  Publication  Committee,  1834  Chestnut 
street  New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  683  Broadway.  8vo,  pp.  633. 
This  work  is  strictly  a  Digest,  and  not  a  history.  It  admirably  answers 
all  the  demands  that  can  fairly  be  made  upon  such  a  work,  giving  the  best 
summary  of  the  decisions  of  the  Presbyterian  church  from  1706  to  1860. 
The  chief  editor  has  performed  his  task  in  a  way  to  deserve  the  thanks  of 
all  who  need  to  consult  such  a  work.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters. 
L  Of  the  Church.  II.  Officers  of  the  Church.  III.  Candidates  [for  the 
ministry].  IV.  Of  the  Sacraments.  V.  The  Courts  of  the  Church.  VI. 
Of  Discipline.  VII.  Moral  Questions.  VIII.  Deliverances  on  Doctrines. 
Under  this  is  the  Explication  of  Doctrines,  presented  in  1 837  in  reference 
to  the  memorial  on  Doctrinal  Errors.  This  Explication  contains  the  best 
authorized  statement  yet  made,  as  to  the  real  doctrinal  position  of  the  so- 
called  New  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  IX.  On  Modes  of 
Evangelization.  X.  The  Permanent  Committees.  This  is  confined  to  the 
action  of  the  New  School  since  1849.  XI.  Correspondence  with  other 
Churches.  XII.  Plan  of  Union  and  the  Division.  XIII.  Miscellaneous,  as, 
Secession  of  the  Southern  Churches,  Bible  Classes,  Fasting  and  Prayer, 
Psalmody,  Amendments  to  Form  of  Government,  etc.  An  Appendix  gives 
the  judicial  decisions  of  the  civil  tribunals ;  that  of  Judge  Gibson  in  Banc ; 
the  York  Church  Case ;  and  the  Lane  Seminary  Case.  The  whole  volume 
is  well  arranged,  has  a  good  index,  and  is  handsomely  as  well  as  substan- 
tially got  up. 

The  PrtshyteriarCs  Hand^Book  of  the  Church,  By  Rev.  Joel  Parker, 
D.D.  and  Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith.  New  York  :  Harpers.  18mo,  pp.  250. 
A  very  useful  and  convenient  manual  for  the  members  and  officers  of  the 
church.  It  contains  something  of  everything  about  the  church,  the  min- 
istry, and  the  services  of  the  church.  There  are  forms  of  prayer  for  special 
occasions :  formulas  for  admission  into  the  church — distinguishing  wisely 
between  the  baptized  and  the  unbaptized :  a  simple  Catechism  for  children : 
a  list  of  books  for  parochial  and  ministerial  libraries  ;  and  wise  and  salu- 
tary directions  about  the  affairs  of  the  church.  It  ought  to  have,  as  it  de- 
serves, a  wide  circulation.     It  is  a  needed  book.     Price,  fifty  cents. 

TJie  ChurchmarCs  Calendar^  for  the  year  of  our  BUssed  Lord  Christy 
1861.  No.  1.  New  York  :  Church  Book  Society.  The  preface  of  this 
conceited,  little  Calendar,  is  dated  Baltimore,  and  subscribed  A.  C.  C, 
which  letters  we  understand  signify  Arthur  C.  Coxe,  D.D.  It  is  "design- 
ed to  exhibit  an  actual  view  "  (not  merely  a  *view,'  but  an  *  actual'  one) 
"of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  in  all  the  World," — on  an- 
other page  spoken  of  as  "the  existing  Churches  of  Christendom,"  "arranged 
according  to  the  ancient  Catholic  Law."  How  this  "  ancient  Catholic  Law  " 
did,  or  could,  assign  a  place  to  the  Anglican  Church,  or  even  to  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture :  these  are  put  third  in  this  Calendar,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any 
"ancient  Catholic  law"  which  assigns  to  them  this  position.  There  are 
other  curiosities  in  the  "  arrangement."  One  division  (the  fourth)  is  styled 
Abnormal  Churches.  What  are  these  ?  The  Armenians,  Maronites,  St 
Thomas  Christians,  the  Church  of  Sweden,  the  Church  of  Holland  (Jans^- 
ists),  the  Moravians,  and  the  Copts.    Was  there  ever  such  a  jumble  madt 
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in  a  Calendar  before?  Copts  and  Maronites  arc  'abnormal'  on  account 
of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  Moravians  and  Swedes  are  'abnormal,'  if  at  all, 
for  lack  of  the  sd-called  apostolical  succession.  -  Then  again,  there  is  a  class 
called  *  Tridentine  Churches,'  those"  founded  since  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
Africa,  Asia,  North  and  South  America,  and  parts'  of  Europe :  but  these 
are  all  organically  connected  with  Rome,  and  acknowledge  her  as  their  head: 
and  thus  this  '  actual  view '  is  historically  false.  Russia  and  Austria,  too, 
are  put  down  among  the  Oriental  churches ;  is  this  in  accordance  with  the 
** ancient  order"?  Milan,  France,  Spain,  etc.,  are  put  down  as  separate 
churches  from  the  Rtman,  contrary  to  the  actual  facts  in  the  case.  And 
while  the  South  American  churches,  and  the  Copts,  and  the  Maronites, 
are  all  recognized  as  '  Catholic  churches,'  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  LuUieran  and  Reformed  churches  all  over  Europe  and  America. 
And  this  is  an  *  actual  view,'  of  what  the  author  calls  *  Nicene  Christen- 
dom.' Even  the  author's  own  church  is  described  as  'Anglican'  instead 
of  giving  its  'actual'  designation. 


GENERAL    HISTORY. 

Th6  History  of  England  from  the  Aecemon  of  James  IL  By  Lord 
Macaulay.  Vol.  V.  Edited  by  his  sister.  Lady  Trbveltan.  New  York : 
Harpers.  1861.  This  last  volume  of  Macaulay's  graphic  history,  begins 
the  record  of  the  progress  of  England,  after  the  peace  with  France  in  1697, 
when  she  entered  upon  a  new  career,  the  fruit  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  work  is  incomplete,  but  it  is  finished  in  all  its  parts,  concluding  with  a 
fragment  upon  the  last  days  of  William  HI.  Such  a  history  as  Macaulay 
projected  could  never  have  been  completed  in  the  period  allotted  to  man's 
work  on  earth ;  but  it  will  be  a  model  and  an  incentive  to  all  future  histo- 
rians. It  is  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  historic  com- 
position, an  era  in  which  all  the  interests  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
woMare  of  the  people,  shall  be  made  prominent,  instead  of  the  deeds  and 
sayings  of  crowned  heads,  or  even  of  great  names.  The  constitution,  and 
not  the  ruler,  is  the  central  point  of  observation  and  interest.  The  people, 
and  not  a  class,  are  recognised  as  the  great  subjects  of  history.  Lord  Ma- 
caulay had  splendid  gifts  as  a  historian,  and  made  noble  use  of  innumerahle 
materials.  Though  not  devoid  of  prejudices,  his  sympathies  were  ever  on 
the  side  of  constitutional  liberty.  Dixon  may  criticise  him,  and  justly, 
about  Penn  ;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  may  expose  his  unfairness  towards  the 
spirit,  and  some  of  the  leaders,  of  the  early  English  Reformation^  and  Mr. 
Paget  may  controvert  his  statements  about  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  Highlanders ;  but  still  he  has  brought  out  the  meaning  and  bearings  of 
the  great  Revolution  of  1688  as  has  no  other  writer ;  and  has  put  into  our 
hands  the  threads  by  which  we  can  trace  back  the  present  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution.  And  his  his- 
tory, though  incomplete,  has  already  taken  its  place,  not  only  as  a  most 
popular  book,  but  also  as  a  standard  and  classic  work.  His  name  is  enroUed 
with  those  of  Hume  and  Gibbon,  Guizot  and  Thiers,  Ranke  and  Schlosser. 
The  three  chapters  which  make  up  the  present  volume,  were  for  the  most 
part  prepared  for  the  press  by  his  own  hand.  Though  not  as  brilliant  as 
n^ny  portions  of  the  previous  volumes,  yet  these  pages  are  instinct  with 
tne  life  of  history,  and  command  an  absorbing  interest  to  their  dose.  The 
art  of  historic  narration  is  oflen  carried  in  these  pages  to  such  p^ectioO) 
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that  the  art  itself  is  hidden.  Herein  Macaulay  is  well  deserving  of  study. 
What  he  says  is  so  well  and  exactly  said,  that  he  never  uses  italics,  which 
D*Israeli  somewhere  calls  **  that  last  resource  of  the  forcible  feebles." 

The  whole  history  is  published  by  the  Harpers,  in  both  a  lib^rary  edition 
and  a  12mo.  The  latter,  in  five  volumes,  is  produced  for  forty  cents  a  vol- 
ume.    A  full  and  valuable  index  to  the  whole  work  is  appended. 

History  of  Latin  Christianity  ;  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Nicholas  V,  By  Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St  Patirs. 
In  eight  volumes.  Vols.  IV.-VIII.,  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.  1861.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  republication  of  this  invaluable  work  has  a  success 
proportionate  to  its  merits,  and  disproportioned  to  these  hard  bookselling 
times.  Its  success  is  owing,  not  merely  to  the  admirable  style  in  which  it 
is  issued,  nor  yet  alone  to  its  indisputable  merits  as  a  historic  composition, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  it  fills  up  a  gap  in  our  English  historical  literature. 
Though  written  by  a  Dean,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  mere  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. It  is  a  history  of  the  times,  and  is  chiefly  ecclesiastical,  because  the 
history  of  the  Church  was  the  main  part  of  European  history  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.  But  the  history  of  the  German  Empire,  of  France,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land, and  to  some  extent  of  the  East  also,  is  interwoven  with  the  narrative. 
The  descriptions  of  personal  character,  and  the  grouping  of  events,  are  ex- 
cellent throughout  The  narrative  is  rather  devoted  to  the  external  events 
than  to  the  inward  life  of  the  Church  and  the  nations.  The  great  controversy 
between  the  nominalists  and  realists  is  described  only  in  general  terms,  in  the 
way  of  literary  reference  rather  than  of  thorough  investigation.  The  esti- 
mate of  Abelard^s  position  and  influence  is  well  conceived,  and  it  is  justly 
suggested  that  he  undoubtedly  had  a  distinctive  position  between  the  ex- 
treme nominalism  and  realism.  The  controversies  and  different  character- 
istics of  the  schools  are  most  fully  described  in  chapter  III  of  the  conclud- 
ing Book,  in  the  eighth  volume,  chiefly  relying  upon  the  authority  of  Hitter 
and  Haureau  ;  but  the  author  is  evidently  more  at  home  in  the  narrative  of 
external  events  and  the  estimate  of  the  general  culture,  than  in  the  meta- 
physical distinctions  of  the  scholastic  divines.  The  same  book  also  gives 
valuable  accounts  of  the  art,  literature,  and  popular  beliefs  and  customs  of 
the  middle  ages.  Among  the  portions  most  fully  elaborated,  are  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Innocent  III;  the  account  of  the  Popes  in  Avignon;  the  history  of 
the  Lollard  and  of  Wycliffc ;  and  particularly  the  proceedings  of  the  great 
reforming  councils  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  of  course  impossible  that 
all  points  should  be  fully  elaborated  in  a  work  covering  so  much  ground ; 
but  we  are  surprised  not  to  find  a  discussion  of  the  enigma  of  the  Popess 
Joanna  ;  nor  to  see  any  reference  to  the  chief  works  (those  of  Thomassy 
and  Rosen),  in  which  the  authenticity  of  the  Prtigmatic  Sanction  of  Louis 
IX  is  contested,  for  though  these  are  not  convincing,  they  are  much  relied 
upon  by  the  Ultramontane  writers  of  France  and  Germany. 

The  history  ends  with  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  the  pontificate 
of  Nicolas  V.  The  signs  of  the  great  Reformation  are  just  beginning  to 
appear.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Dean  Milman  will  carry  on  his 
work  any  further.  But  others  may  be  led,  by  his  high  example  and  bril- 
liant success,  to  describe  the  purification  of  the  church,  whose  history  is 
here  told  in  so  admirable  a  manner.  No  English  work  in  Church  history 
can,  upon  the  whole,  be  rated  before  it. 

The  whole  work  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  republic  of  letters,  and  not 
in  that  of  the  cloister,  or  of  the  schools.  It  is  therefore  well  fitted  for  g^ 
eral  reading  and  use,  and  it  will  find  readers  in  literary  circles,  from  which 
a  professional  church  history  would  be  excluded.    It  is  a  good  omen  for  the 
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character  of  our  reading  public,  that  a  work  so  solid  and  extensive  should 
have  already  acquired  so  large  a  circulation.  It  ought  to  be  found  in  ill 
our  public  Ubraries. 

In  the  contents  of  vol.  Ill,  p.  9,  Damascus  11  should  read  Damasus  IL 
On  page  263  of  the  same  volume,  Dean  Milman  gives  his  sanction  to  the 
use  of  the  word  "  infelt,"  speaking  of  the  '*  infelt  accordance  with  the  domi- 
nant creed." 

History  of  tJte  United  Netherlands,  from  the  Death  of  William  the  Si- 
lent to  the  Synod  of  Dort.  With  a  full  view  of  the  English-Dutch  Struggle 
against  Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and  Destruction  of  the  Spaniah  Armada. 
By  John  Lothrop  M6tley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  New  York :  Harpers.  1861. 
2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  532,  668.  These  admirable  volumes  narrate  the  histoiy  of 
the  closing  events  of  that  great  struggle,  in  which  the  Protestantism  of  Eu- 
rope was  saved,  and  the  Protestantism  of  this  country  cradled.  The  great- 
est power  of  Europe  sought  to  extirpate  a  free  nation  of  merchants  and 
workmen,  numbering  about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  history,  as  Mr.  Mot- 
ley well  says,  "  is  not  exclusively  the  history  of  Holland.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  great  combat  between  despotism,  sacerdotal  and  regal,  and  the  spirit  of 
rational,  human  liberty.  The  tragedy  opened  in  the  Netherlands,  and  its 
main  scenes  were  long  enacted  there ;  but  as  the  ambition  of  Spain  ex- 
panded, and  as  the  resistance  to  the  principle  which  she  represented  became 
more  general,  other  nations  were,  of  necessity,  involved  in  the  struggle. 
There  came  to  be  one  country,  the  citizens  of  which  were  the  Leaguers ; 
and  another  country,  whose  inhabitants  were  Protestants.  And  in  this  laj 
the  distinction  between  freedom  and  absolutism.  The  religious  question 
swallowed  all  the  others.  There  was  never  a  period  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Dutch  revolt  when  the  Provinces  would  not  have  returned  to  their 
obedience,  could  they  have  been  assured  of  enjoying  liberty  of  conscience 
or  religious  peace ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  single  moment  in  Philip  IPs  life 
in  which  he  wavered  in  his  fixed  determination  never  to  listen  to  such  a 
claim.  The  quarrel  was  in  its  nature  irreconcilable  and  eternal  as  the  war 
fare  between  wrong  and  right ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  comparative  civil 
liberty  in  Europe  and  America  was  the  result  of  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries." 

William  the  Silent  was  dead.  The  Prince  of  Parma  intrigued  success- 
fully in  Brabant  and  Flanders  for  the  Spanish  cause.  The  Estates  first 
sought  the  alliance  of  France ;  but  found  their  effectual  help  in  Protestant 
England.  The  history  of  this  struggle  is,  then,  the  history  of  Europe  in 
one  of  its  great  crises.  And  it  is  here  narrated  with  such  fulness  and  life 
as  never  before.  The  state  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  England,  of  Germanj 
faithless  to  its  trust,  and  the  characters  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  times, 
are  depicted  not  only  in  broad  outline,  but  in  minute  description.  The 
siege  of  Antwerp  (of  which  a  plan  is  given)  and  the  great  invasion  and  dis- 
persion of  the  Invincible  Armada  are  graphically  described 

Mr.  Motley  loves  definite  portraiture.  Here  is  his  description  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  whose  sharp  and  resolute  portrait  greets  us  as  we  open 
the  first  volume.  "He  was  never  more  truly  heroic  than  in  this  posi- 
tion of  vast  entanglement.  Untiring,  uncomplaining,  thoughtful  of  others, 
prodigal  of  himself,  generous,  modest,  brave;  with  so  much  intellect,  and 
so  much  devotion  to  what  he  considered  his  duty,  he  deserved  to  be  a  patriot 
and  a  champion  of  the  right,  rather  than  an  instrument  of  despotism. 
%  **  And  thus  he  paused  for  a  moment — with  much  work  already  accom- 
plished, but  his  hardest  life-task  before  him :  still  in  the  noon  of  manhood, 
a  fine  martial  figure,  standing,  spear  in  hand,  full  in  the  sunlight,  though 
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scene  around  him  was  wrapped  in  gloom — a  noble,  commanding 
entitled  to  the  admiration  which  the  energetic  display  of  great  pow- 
irever  unscrupulous,  must  always  command.  A  dark,  meridional 
^omy,  a  quick,  alert,  imposing  head ;  jet  black,  close-clipped  hair ; 
eagle's  face,  with  full,  bright,  restless  eye ;  a  man  rarely  reposing, 

r&idy,  never  alarmed ;  living  in  the  saddle,  with  harness  on  his 
fiuch  was  the  Prince  of  Parma ;  matured  and  mellowed,  but  still  un- 
i  by  time." 

ry  of  Navarre,  the  hope  of  the  Huguenots,  is  thus  linmed :  "  We  see 
e,  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  light,  sinewy  and  strong;  a  £[ice 
id  with  continual  exposure ;  small,  mirthful,  yet  commanding  blue 
tittering  from  beneath  an  arching  brow,  and  prominent  cheekbones ; 
hawk's  nose,  almost  resting  upon  a  salient  chin,  a  pendent  moua- 
and  a  thick,  brown,  curly  beard,  prematurely  grizzled ;  we  see  the 
f  frank  authority  and  magnificent  good  humor,  we  hear  the  ready 
of  the  shrewd  Gascon  mother  wit,  we  feel  the  electricity  which 
out  of  him,  and  sets  all  hearts  around  him  on  fire,  when  the  trum< 
inds  to  battle.  The  headlong  desperate  charge,  the  snow-white  plume 
5  where  the  fire  is  hottest,  the  large  capacity  for  enjoyment  of  the 
ioting  without  affectation  in  the  certaminis  gaudia,  the  insane  gallop, 
lie  combat,  to  lay  its  trophies  at  the  feet  of  the  Cynthia  of  the  min- 
id  thus  to  forfeit  its  fruits ;  all  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  if  the  seven 
i  wars,  t^  hundred  pitched  battles,  the  two  hundred  sieges,  in  which 
Sarnese  was  personidly  present,  had  been  occurrences  of  our  own 

oeath  the  mask  of  perpetual  careless  good  humor  lurked  the  keenest 
subtle,  restless,  widely  combining  brain,  and  an  iron  will  Native 
y  had  been  tempered  into  consummate  elasticity  by  the  fiery  atmos- 
in  which  feebler  natures  had  been  dissolved.  His  wit  was  as  flash- 
d  as  quickly  unsheathed  as  his  sword.  Desperate,  apparently  reckless 
ty  on  the  battle-field,  was  deliberately  indulged  in,  that  tbe  world 

be  brought  to  recognise  a  hero  and  chieftain  in  a  king.  The  do- 
g^  of  the  Merovingian  line  had  been  succeeded  by  the  Pepins ;  to  the 
Oarlovingians  had  come  a  Capet;  to  the  impotent  Valois  should 
I  worthier  descendant  of  St.  Louis.     This  was  shrewd  Gascon  calcu- 

aided  by  constitutional  fearlessness.  When  despatch-writing,  invisi- 
aiUps,  star-gazing  Rudolphs,  and  petticoated  Henrys,  sat  upon  the 
*B  of  Europe,  it  was  wholesome  to  show  the  world  that  there  was  a ' 
eft  who  could  move  about  in  the  bustle  and  business  of  the  age,  and 
charge  as  well  as  most  soldiers  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry ;  that  there 
ae  more  sovereign  fit  to  reign  over  men,  besides  the  glorious  virgin 
ovemed  England." 

i  this  is  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Queen :  "  She  was  then  in  the  fifty- 
fear  of  her  age,  and  consider^  herself  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  beauty, 
larments  were  of  satin  and  velvet,  with  fringes  of  pearl  as  big  as 
A  small  gold  crown  was  upon  her  head,  and  her  red  hair,  through- 
A  multiplicity  of  curls,  blazed  with  diamonds  and  emeralds.  Her 
ad  was  tall,  her  face  long,  her  complexion  fair,  her  eyes  small,  dark 
littering,  her  nose  high  and  hooked,  her  lips  thio,  her  teeth  black,  her 
i  white  and  liberally  exposed.    As  she  passed  through  the  ante-cham- 

the  presence-hall,  supplicants  presented  petitions  upon  their  knees, 
ever  she  glanced,  all  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  ground.  The 
^  *  Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth '  was  spontaneous  and  perpetual ;  the 

^  I  thank  you,  my  good  people,'  was  constant  and  cordiaL     She 
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spoke  to  Various  foreigners  in  their  respective  languages,  bein^  mJstresF, 
besides  the  Latin  and  Greek,  of  French,  Spanish,  lUlian,  and  GenniD. 
As  the  commissioners  were  presented  to  her  by  Lord  Buckhnrst,  it  was  ob- 
served that  she  was  perpetually  gloying  and  ungloving,  as  if  |o  attract  at- 
tention to  her  hand,  which  was  esteemed  a  wonder  of  beauty.  She  spoke 
French  with  purity  and  elegance,  but  with  a  drawling,  somewhat  affected 
accent,  saying  *Paar  maa  fox;  paar  Is  Dieeu  vivaant^^  and  so  forth,  in  i 
style  which  was  ridiculed  by  Parisians,  as  she  sometimes,  to  her  extrenw 
annoyance,  discovered." 

The  whole  account  of  the  negotiations  with  England,  of  Leicester's  mag- 
nificent reception  in  Holland,  and  assumption  of  the  Governor-generalship ; 
of  the  negotiations  for  peace ;  of  the  vast  preparations  of  Spain  for  the  at- 
tack on  England,  and  of  the  fate  of  the  expedition,  is  minute  and  vivid,  uul 
much  of  it  derived  from  new  sources.  Mr.  Motley  has  made  diligent  explo- 
rations ;  and  unites  in  a  rare  degree  the  power  of  patient  investigation  with 
the  faculty  of  vivid  representation.  This  new  work  will  increase  his  brii- 
liant  reputation  as  a  historian.  His  style  is  more  chastened  and  indlow, 
without  losing  warmth  of  coloring,  ^arts  of  the  narrative  are  in  dispro- 
portionate excess  of  treatment ;  but  these  are  the  parts  in  which  there  is 
the  most  positive  addition  to  historical  knowledge.  On  both  sides  of  ihe 
Atlantic  these  volumes  have  been  greeted  with  high  literary  homage.  Thej 
embrace  the  period  from  1584  to  1590 ;  two  more  volumes  will  cany  it 
down  to  the  Synod  of  Dort 

Besides  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  volumes,  as  a  rare  specimen  of  tbe  his^ 
toric  art,  the  fervid  zeal  of  the  author  in  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  libert^r 
has  contributed  to  their  wide  popularity.  He  writes  with  an  intense  sjm- 
pathy  for  the  victims  (who  were  to  become  the  victors)  of  ecclesiastic^  and 
civil  oppression.  His  enthusiasm  inspires  also  his  readers.  The  briUitnt 
narrative  is  worthy  of  the  high  theme,  and  the  theme  exalts  the  nairatiTe. 
Mr.  Motley's  sympathies  are  distinctively  and  thorough! v  Protestant; 
though  a  Protestant,  he  evidently  does  not  fully  sympathise  with  the 
Genevan  creed ;  but  yet,  that  severe  faith  was  at  the  basis  of  the 
heroism  of  the  Netherlands.  This  point  is  not  made  as  prominent  as  his- 
toric *  justice  requires;  too  much  is  attributed  to  political  and  national 
motives  and  intrigues.  There  is,  now  and  then,  a  slight  thrust  against 
Calvinism,  as  in  the  otherwise  admirable  portraiture  of  Olden  BameveW 
and  Philip  de  Marnix,  Lord  of  Sainte  Aldegonde,  burgomaster  of  Antwerp. 
He  caricatures  the  belief  in  future  punishment  (as  if  it  were  exclusiTeiy 
Calvinistic) ;  calls  Barneveld  a  "liberal  Christian,"  hardly  such  in  the 
New  England  sense  we  suppose ;  and  intimates  efforts  of  De  Marnix  to 
raise  himself  above  his  early  creed.  The  grounds  of  this  last  we  do  not 
know,  for  Sainte  Aldegonde  was  undoubtedly  thorou^Iy  Calvinistic;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Antwerp  Synod  of  1566,  which  adopted  the  Belgic 
Confession,  one  of  the  most  orthodox  of  symbols.  The  subsequent  portions 
of  this  history,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  the  times  of  the  Sjnod  of 
Dort,  will  demand  further  statements  on  these  topics ;  and  we  hope  to  find 
the  author  doing  as  much  justice  to  the  religious  convictions,  as  he  does  to 
the  national  heroism  and  love  of  liberty,  of  the  people  of  the  United  Neth- 
erlands. 

We  need  hardly  add,  that  the  Harpers  have  issued  these  volumes  in  their 
usual  attractive  and  excellent  style  of  typography.  A  portrait  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  and  one  of  the  Eari  o( 
Leicester  to  the  second. 
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Life  among  the  Chinese :  with  Characteristic  Sketches  and  Incidents  of 
Missionary  Operations  and  Prospects  in  China.  By  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay, 
M.A.  New  York :  Carlton  &  Porter.  1861.  Pp.  400.  It  is  now  four- 
teen years  since  the  Methodists  of  this  country  established  their  mission  in 
China.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Maclay,  connected  with  it  from  the  beginning,  has 
giyen  in  this  work  an  excellent,  simple,  and  most  interestiog  account  of 
the  Chinese  people,  and  of  missionary  operations  among  them.  About  half 
of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  the  native  history,  government,  and  reli- 
gions, presenting  in  a  concise  form  all  the  main  facts.  The  details  of  mis- 
sionary life  and  methods  are  instructive,  and  show  the  zeal  with  which  he 
and  his  associates  entered  upon  their  work.  The  population  Mr.  M.  esti- 
mates at  400,000,000.  His  estimation  of  the  capacity  of  the  Chinese  is 
high :  '^  The  Chinese  mind  is  eminently  quick,  shrewd,  and  practical.  It 
has  an  intuitive  logic  of  rare  vigor  and  certainty.  Admit  the  premises  in 
the  argument  of  a  Chinese,  and  his  conclusion  is  generally  inevitable.  In 
their  processes  of  ratiocination  the  defect  is  usually  in  the  premises.'* 

"  As  business  men  they  are  remarkably  energetic,  eflBcient,  and  adroit 
The  foreign  merchant,  whether  European  or  American,  who  goes  to  China 
for  business  purposes,  finds  it  necessary  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  helps  and 
safeguards  which  his  own  judgment  or  the  principles  of  trade  suggest  in 
order  to  protect  himself;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  after  all 
his  precautionary  efforts,  he  is  over-reached  by  his  unscrupulous  compe- 
titor. The  Yankee  must  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  keep  wide  awake 
all  day  if  he  expects  to  get  to  windward  of  a  Chinaman  before  nightfall.'* 

Thieving  is  a  characteristic  propensity ;  and  the  Chinese  thieves  are  "as 
expert  as  any  in  the  world.'*  "  Lying  seems  to  be  universal.  Everybody 
lies ;  parents  to  children  and  children  to  parents ;  masters  to  servants  and 
servants  to  masters  ;  sellers  to  buyers  and  buyers  to  sellers  ;  subjects  to 
government  and  government  to  subjects.  A  man's  word  is  never  taken  in 
business  affairs ;  no  tradesman  will  consider  any  arrangement  or  contract 
binding  unless  what  is  called  *'  bargain  money '  has  been  tendered  and  ac- 
cepted ;  and  no  agreement  is  considered  valid  until  it  is  written  out  and 
signed  by  the  parties  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  In  the  administration 
of  government  you  meet  with  the  most  unscrupulous  mendacity.  The 
people  lie  to  the  constable,  the  constable  to  the  squire,  the  squire  to  the 
shenf^  the  sheriff  to  the  governor,  the  governor  to  the  privy  council,  and 
the  privy  council  to  the  emperor.  We  might  truthfully  designate  the  en- 
tire system  of  government  administration  in  China  one  stupendous  lie." 

The  entire  number  of  Protestant  missionaries  in  China,  to  1859,  had 
been  213,  beginning  with  Dr.  Bridgman,  the  first  on  the  main  land,  in 
1830.  Great  difficulties  have  hindered  the  progress  of  the  work  ;  but  the 
Providence  of  God  is  opening  the  way.  Mr.  Maclay's  earnest,  closing  ap- 
peal is  worthy  of  devout  consideration. 

The  Ordeal  of  Free  Labor  in  the  British  West  Indies.  By  Wm.  G. 
Sewell.  New  York :  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.  825.  This  opportime  work, 
originally  written  in  the  form  of  Letters  to  the  New- York  Times,  gives  a 
candid  and  favorable  estimate  of  the  results  of  emancipation  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  viz.,  the  Windward  Islands,  Trinidad,  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  Jamaica.  Even  firom  the  "imperfections  and  shortcomings  of  Ja- 
maica," "  the  superior  economy  of  free  labor,  as  compared  with  slave  labor 
can  be  demonstrated."  It  is  cheaper  to  the  master.  As  the  result  of  his 
own  investigation,  and  of  the  testimony  of  Governor  Hicks,  the  author 
shows,  that  in  Cuba  the  cost  of  slave  labor  in  the  production  of  sugar  is  8 
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cents  a  pound ;  in  Jamaica,  under  the  slave  system  it  was  over  4^  cents; 
in  free  Jamaica,  it  is  2  cents,  and  in  Trinidad  and  Barbadoes  it  is  still  less. 
And  "  if  free  labor  be  tested  by  any  other  gauge  than  that  of  sugar  produc- 
tion, its  success  in  the  West  Indies  is  established  beyond  all  caviL'*  The 
author,  too,  shows,  we  think,  successfully,  that  the  depreciation  of  the 
commerce  of  Jamaica  can  be  directly  trac^  to  other  causes  than  the  in- 
troduction of  freedom.  As  to  all  the  other  colonies,  there  is  no  question 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  emancipation.  The  work  is  instructive  and 
convincing. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Rational  Psychology  ;  or^  the  Suhjeeiive  Idea  and  Ohjeetit^  Law  of  dU 
Intelligence.    By  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.D.,  Union  College.     A  New  and 
Revised  Edition.    New  York :  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co.    1861.    8vo.    Pp.543. 
It  is  now  twelve  years  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Dr. 
Ilickok's  Rational  Psychology.     It  was  then  greeted  by  a  few  persons  as 
the  most  important  contribution  to  metaphysical  science  produced  in  the 
English  tongue  during  the  present  century  ;  by  many  it  was  r^arded  with 
distrust  and  doubt ;  and  not  a  few  declared  that  they  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it.     Not  only  was  the  terminology  new  to  them,  but  they  could 
not  see  what  business  anybody  had  to  be  discussing  the  d  ^^nVrt  conditions 
of  all  intelligence — enough  for  them  the  a  posteriori  road  to  knowledge. 
Since  this  work  was  published.  Great  Britain  has  given  us  four  books  on 
metaphysics :  Ferrier's  Institute,  Mansel's  Metaphysics  (from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica),  Hamilton's  Lectures,  and  lastly  Macmahan's  Metaphysics 
and  Revealed  Religion.     Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  these  works,  it  is 
not  unjust  to  them  to  say,  that  in  no  one  of  them  is  the  fundamental  m^ 
taphysical  inquiry,   viz.,   the  universal  conditions  and  necessity  of  all 
thought,  so  distinctly  apprehended,  and  resolutely  and  systematically  car- 
ried through,  as  in  this  work  of  Dr.  Hickok.     He  has  undoubtedly  gone  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  knows  what  he  is  talking  about    And  he  uses 
technical  terms— and  such  there  must  be  in  this  as  in  all  science,  with  con- 
stant adherence  to  his  own  conceptions  and  definitions.     His  style  requires 
study,  but  chiefly  because  his  thoughts  require  study.     Even  where  we 
may  be  inclined  to  differ  from  him  in  some  points  of  his  method,  or  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  demonstrations,  we  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  kiiow  what 
the  method  and  arguments  really  are  and  mean. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  German  philosophy  the  treatise  is  in- 
valuable. Dr.  Hickok  is  one  of  the  very  few  writers  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, who  have  really  shown  that  they  understood  the  principles  and 
problems  of  the  German  systems.  And  not  only  so,  but  he  has  also  hecn 
able  to  turn  their  method  into  the  service  of  faith.  Several  of  the  most 
important  and  profound  parts  of  this  volume  are  those  in  which  he  de- 
rives some  of  the  great  underlying  points  and  principles  of  the  Christian 
system  from  the  postulates  of  the  transcendental  philosophy.  Following 
to  some  extent  Kant's  method,  he  arrives  at  positive,  instead  of  negatiTC, 
results,  as  to  the  valid  being  of  the  Soul,  the  World,  God  and  Immortality, 
and  this  too  on  purely  rational  grounds.  He  thus  avoids  the  hiatus 
which  Kant  left  between  the  pure  and  the  practical  reason. 

Of  all  the  charges  made  against  Dr.  Hickok,  that  of  a  pantheistic  ten- 
dency is  the  most  gratuitous  and  unjust  It  only  shows,  that  such  critics 
neither  understand  Dr.  Hickok  nor  panUieism. 
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We  welcome  ihis  new  and  improved  edition,  as  an  evidence  that  think- 
ing minds  ore  grappling  with  these  problems,  and  beginning  to  be  made 
fiuniliar  with  them  even  in  their  academical  career.  No  one  can  study  the 
book  without  thorough  advantage.  This  edition  is  improved,  not  in  its 
general  method,  but  in  some  details  and  applications,  as  in  the  proof  of  the 
falid  being  of  what  belongs  to  the  sense  and  the  understanding ;  in  the  state- 
ments about  substance,  cause,  and  force ;  and  in  the  demonstration  of  a 
pure  act  of  creation  for  the  production  of  finite  being.  It  is  published  in  a 
more  convenient  form,  and  in  excellent  style. 

The  Christian  Element  in  Plato  and  the  Platonic  Philosophy,  By  Dr. 
C.  AcKEBMANN,  Archdcacon  at  Jena.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Sam. 
UBL  Ralph  Asbury  :  with  an  Introductory  Note  by  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D- 
Bdinburgh:  1861.  Philadelphia  :  Smith,  English  &  Co.  Pp.  280.  From 
the  earliest  times  of  Christian  history,  there  has  been  recognised  a  spirit^ 
tud  affinity  between  the  Platonic  philosophy  and  Christian  theology. 
Christian  apologists  have  made  use  of  this  phenomenon  to  confirm  the  ar- 
gument for  Chnstianity  ;  heretics  have  made  use  of  it,  to  ascribe  to  Plato- 
nism  the  doctrines  which  they  impugned;  and  infidels  have  made  use  of  it, 
to  enfeeble  the  evidence  for  a  specific  revelation.  The  points  of  resem- 
blance have  been,  for  the  most  part,  stated  in  a  fragmentary  and  isolated 
way,  in  reference  to  particular  doctrines,  as  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  etc. 
The  object  of  Dr.  Ackermann^s  most  interesting  and  able  volume,  is  a  com- 
pftrison  of  the  respective  systems,  rather  than  of  detached  parts  of  the 
systems.  Both  are  pervaded  by  a  spiritual,  a  supersensible  element. 
Both  have  in  view  the  salvation  or  redemption  of  mankind  from  the  domi- 
nion of  the  finite  and  sinful.  Both  are  therefore  theological,  looking  to  an 
end  to  be  realized  by  mankind,  and  in  this  respect,  Platonism  stands  in  a 
much  higher  position  than  any  other  system  of  antiquity.  And  as  there 
is  an  end  (a  final  cause)  to  be  realised,  so  there  must  be  a  wise  author  of 
the  world  who  planned,  and  is  carrying  out,  this  consummation.  Both  find 
the  necessity  for  this  redemption  in  the  sinfulness  (not  the  mere  sins)  and 
ignorance  of  man.  Both  put  this  redemption  in  a  reconciliation  of  man 
with  the  divine,  and  see  in  this  reconciliation  the  restoration  of  man  to  him- 
seli^  the  realization  of  the  pristine  idea  of  humanity.  And  both  say,  that 
this  redemption  can  be  efiected  only  through  heavenly  powers,  only  by 
diyine  ideas.  And  both  recognise  a  kingdom  in  which  this  is  to  be  cncct- 
edy  which  Plato  calls  a  republic,  and  Christianity  calls  the  Church. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  such  difierences  between  the  two  sys- 
tems, as  serve  to  show  that  Christianity  is  not  borrowed  from  Platonism, 
and  that  Platonism  even  on  these  points  of  agreement  is  conjectural,  and  un- 
systematic. We  are  apt  to  read  Plato  by  the  aid  of  Christian  ideas.  Plato 
ooes  not  make  the  great  end  to  be  realised  a  specifically  holy  end — ^he  knew 
not  holiness  as  a  divine  attribute.  The  deliverance  he  anticipates  is  not  a 
deliverance  from  the  power  or  penalty  of  a  holy  law,  so  much  as  a  deliver- 
ance firom  error  and  the  thraldom  of  the  senses.  The  regeneration  he  has 
in  view  is  philosophic,  rather  than  truly  spiritual.  Of  propitiation  and 
atonement  he  knows  nothing.  Neither  a  proper  Trinity  nor  Incarnation  is 
found  in  his  speculations.  And  his  republic,  ruled  by  philosophers,  is  essen- 
tially different  firom  the  church  of  the  redeemed. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Ackermann^s  work  is  in  setting  forth  these  points  of  re- 
semblance and  contrast  in  a  lucid  and  philosophical  manner.  Thong^ 
written  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  has  not  been  superseded  even  in  Germany. 
It  is  a  work  of  profound  interest  to  every  Christum  student,  to  all  who  are 
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interested  either  in  the  history  of  philosophy  or  of  Christianity.  The  study 
of  such  a  work,  in  its  bearings  on  philosophic  culture  and  thought,  can  re- 
sult only  in  good.  The  translation  appears  to  be  well  executed.  Its 
value  would  have  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  notes  from  the  criticisins 
of  Ritter  and  Nitzsch,  (in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken),  and  especially  from  the 
volume  of  the  late  Dr.  Baur,  on  the  Christian  Element  of  PUtonism,  or  Soc- 
rates and  Christ,  which  was  published  in  1887,  and  contains  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  whole  subject  We  notice  the  advertisement  of  a  new 
work  on  this  topic  by  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  F.  Michelis,  "  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Plato  in  its  Internal  Relation  to  Revealed  Truth,  critically  digested 
from  the  Sources."    Part  2d.    1861. 

The  Elements  of  Logic.  By  Chables  K.  True,  D.D.  Revised  editioa 
New  York :  Carlton  &  Porter.  1861.  Pp.  176.  The  first  edition  of  Dr. 
True's  Logic  was  published  in  1840 ;  the  present,  in  a  revised  form,  con- 
tains some  new  matter,  particularly  a  valuable  essay  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Induction,  discussing  Uie  opinions  of  Whewell,  Mill,  Hume,  and  others, 
and  successfully  establishing,  against  Mill,  the  position,  that  the  ultimite 
principle  in  the  case  is  intuitive,  and  not  itself  derived  from  induction.  The 
work  is  intended  for  beginners,  and  in  this  point  of  view  has  obvious  me- 
rits, in  its  clear  and  simple  statements,  and  its  abundance  of  examples. 
Based  upon  the  treatise  of  Archbishop  Whately,  it  presents  logic  simply 
as  the  science  of  the  syllogism,  without  entering  into  the  questions  and  dis- 
cussions which  have  recently  been  raised,  and  with  which  it  is  needless  to 
perplex  the  minds  of  beginners. 

Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate;  or  Hints  on  the  Application 
of  Logic  By  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Revised  by  L.  D.  Barrows.  New  York : 
Carlton  &  Porter.  1861.  Pp.  280.  The  same  publishers  have  brought 
out  this  English  work,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Henry  Rogers*  well- 
known  article  on  Sacred  Eloquence,  as  seen  in  the  British  Fulpi^  from  the 
North  British  Review ;  and  an  Introduction,  earnestly  exhibiting  ^e  need, 
especially  among  ministers,  of  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  principles  of 
public  speaking.  The  work  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  without  being  a  regular  sci- 
entific treatise,  contains  much  matter  to  stimulate  and  direct  thought,  under 
the  three  divisions  of  the  Derivative,  the  Acquired,  and  the  Applied  Pow- 
ers, of  the  orator.  We  might  criticise  some  particulars  in  the  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  the  topics ;  but  the  obiect  of  the  book  is  rather  to  ex- 
hibit deficiencies,  and  to  give  practical  nints  and  suggestions,  than  to  set 
forth  rhetoric  in  the  forms  and  terms  of  a  system.  Large  extracts  are  made 
from  other  authors ;  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  anecdote  and  iUustratioD, 
so  that  the  interest  need  not  flag.  The  author's  own  style  is  occasionally 
somewhat  rough,  and  his  constructions  unusual ;  but  there  is  also  much  of 
pertinent  and  forcible  criticism.  We  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the 
philosophy  or  religion  of  Mr.  Holyoake. 

The  Limits  of  Exact  Science  as  applied  to  History.  An  Inaugural  Lec- 
ture delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  Cbables 
KiNGSLEY,  M.  A.  Cambridge  and  London.  1860.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  made  a 
good  use  of  the  occasion,  presented  by  his  induction  into  the  chair  of  modern 
history  at  Cambridge,  in  uttering  this  earnest  and  eloquent  protest  against 
explaining  history  by  the  laws  and  methods  of  the  so-called  exact  sciences. 
Though  the  title  is  more  definite  than  the  treatment,  yet  many  forcible  ob- 
jections are  urged  against  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  positivists, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  positions  taken  in  the  Westminster  jReview 
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in  its  recent  article  on  Neo-Christianity.  If  we  "  wish  to  understand  his- 
tory," he  says,  **  we  must  first  try  to  understand  men  and  women."  Though 
history  obeys  certain  laws,  these  are  not  physical  alone  or  chiefly,  but  moral, 
providential,  religious.  Its  immutabilities  are  the  laws  of  everlasting  jus- 
tice. Man  breaks  every  day  the  sequences  of  nature.  The  predominance 
of  mere  physical  laws  is  negatived  by  the  fact  of  freedom ;  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  fools  in  the  world,  not  only  "  imbecile  and  obstructive"  fools,  but 
also  ^^  ferocious  and  dangerous  "  ones ;  by  the  fact  of  human  reason  guiding 
nations ;  by  the  fact,  that  geniuses  come  up  now  and  then,  no  one  can  tell 
how  or  why,  for  no  one  can  give  us  "  a  science  of  great  men ;"  by  the 
power  of  moral  law  and  the  fact  of  moral  retribution ;  by  an  overruling 
Providence,  for  God  is  educating  and  guiding  the  race,  and  Providence  is 
not  only  "over-ruling,"  it  is  "under-ruling,"  "around-ruling,"  "  Ln-ruling," 
ilso.  In  history,  nature  is  not  to  conquer,  it  is  to  be  conquered.  In  the 
concluding  part  of  the  address  he  refers  to  prejudices  against  him,  in  "  the 
minds  of  better  men"  than  he  is,  "  on  account  of  certain  early  writings  of 
mine.  That  prejudice,  I  tnist,  with  God's  help,  I  shall  be  able  to  dissipate.'' 
Incidentally  he  alludes  to  Dr.  Temple's  Essay  on  the  Education  of  the 
World  (in  the  Esmya  and  Eeviews)  as  inadequate,  since  the  laws  for  the 
education  of  the  individual  are  not  sufficient  to  give  a  theory  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  race ;  and  "  between  the  education  of  the  one  and  the  other 
there  is  simply  the  difference  between  a  man  and  a  God" 

7\cehe  Sermons:  delivered  at  Antioch  College,  By  Horace  Mann. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1861.  Pp.  814.  It  is  very  possible  that 
ministers,  when  they  write  popular  lectures,  are  apt  to  foist  into  them 
the  style  of  the  pulpit:  and  it  is  equally  possible,  that  when  laymen 
write  sermons  they  may  involuntarily  write  an  essay  or  a  lecture  instead. 
The  late  President  of  Antioch  College  did  not  escape  this  contingency  of 
laymen.  His  Sermons  are  addresses ;  and  the  appended  meditations,  in  the 
form  of  prayers,  are  rather  exhortations  or  essays  than  petitions.  In  one 
of  these  prayers,  for  example,  is  this  sentence :  "If  one  class  of  these  gifts 
is  such  as  an  Infinite  Father  would  give  us,  the  other  is  such  as  an  Infinite 
Mother  would  give."  These  "Sermons"  are  chiefly  upon  moral  duties,  and 
contain  fSuthful  instruction  and  earnest  warnings.  There  are  many  passages 
of  marked  vi^or  and  popular  effectiveness.  But  the  doctrinal  facts  and 
truths  of  Christianity  are,  for  the  most  part,  reduced  to  the  standard  of  mo- 
ral lessons.  The  old  m3rstics  allegorized  Scripture;  modem  reformers 
sometimes  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  ^moralize'  Scripture. 

The  main  idea,  running  through  these  addresses,  is,  that  the  moral  law, 
under  God's  government,  is  binding  and  supreme.  And  yet,  one  of  the 
main  defects  of  the  volume,  theologically,  is  in  its  statements  as  to  what  the 
moral  law  is,  and  especially  as  to  its  sanctions.  Natural  law  and  moral  law 
are  confounded :  moral  law  is  reduced  to  the  statements,  by  which  na- 
tural laws  alone  can  be  defined.  "  Law  merely  signifies  the  manner  in 
which  God  acts ;"  moral  law,  as  much  as  physical,  it  is  every  where  implied, 
consists  simply  in  a  certain  sequence.  Punishment,  in  the  case  of  sin,  is 
simply  the  sequence  of  the  sin.  To  remove  this  sequence,  we  need  only, 
and  we  must,  remove  the  sin.  No  guilt  or  penalty  then  remains.  Atone- 
ment for  guilt  by  another,  by  Christ,  must  therefore  be  a  fiction,  in  the 
sphere  of  morals,  just  as  much  as  it  would  be  in  the  sphere  of  physical  na- 
ture. Such  is  the  general  theory  of  this  volume,  as  it  is  of  many  other 
volumes.  And  it  is  disproved  by  the  &ct,  that  moral  law  and  physical  law 
are  so  distinct,  that  they  cannot  be  defined  by  the  same  radical  ideas. 
Physical  law  is  simply  a  sequence  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  moral  law  is  the 
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expression  of  an  eternal  idea — it  is  rectitude  embodied  in  the  form  of  ooni- 
mand,  with  appropriate  sanctions.  As  physical  law  cannot  thus  be  defined, 
60  moral  law  cannot  be  defined  by  the  mere  idea  of  sequence.  And  hence 
all  analogies  and  reasonings  from  the  one  to  the  other  are  inconclosiTe  aod 
illogical.  To  identify  the  two  in  definition  is  to  introduce  entire  oonfiisioo 
into  both  ethics  and  theology. 


PRACTICAL  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 

Select  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Worthington  Smfth,  D.D.,  late  President  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life^  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Torrey,  D.D.  Andover.  1861.  Pp.  368.  Ptesident  Smith  was  bom  io 
Hadley,  Mass.,  Oct.  11,  1795,  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  in  1816, 
studied  theology  at  Andover,  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  St  Albans,  Tl, 
for  twenty-seven  years,  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont  at  Burling- 
ton for  six  years,  from  1849  to  1855,  and  died  at  St  Albans  Feb.  18, 1856. 
He  was  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  in  speech  and  action.  His  admini^ntioQ 
of  the  affairs  of  his  college  contributed  to  its  usefulness  and  prosperitjr. 
He  secured  to  an  unusuid  extent  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  wlw 
knew  him.  The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Torrey  is  an  affectionate  and  just  tribute  to 
his  character  and  influence.  This  volume  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memorj. 
The  Sermons  here  published  show  how  a  wise  thinker  can  use  a  trvlj 
spiritual  philosophy  in  the  maintenance  of  the  essential  truths  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Less  brilliant  than  those  of  President  Mahan,  they  appeal 
to  a  much  deeper  spiritual  experience ;  the  former  are  superficial  wb^  con- 
trasted with  the  latter.  Let  any  one  read  Dr.  Smith's  discourses  on  Goo- 
science,  on  the  Moral  Government  of  the  World,  on  the  Law  broken  by 
a  Single  Oflfence,  and  on  the  Gospel  true  to  the  Moral  Convictions  of  Men 
(to  say  nothing  of  those  on  more  direct  evangelical  themes),  and  be  will  see 
how  a  true  theory  of  conscience  and  the  law  leads  to  Christ  and  redemp- 
tion, in  contrast  with  Mr.  Mann's  mode  of  handling  these  themes,  so  as  to 
substitute  morals  for  religion.  The  last  discourse,  on  Life,  as  Related  to 
the  Seen  and  the  Unseen,  is  an  impressive  exhibition  of  the  subject 

Half- Century  Sermons,  By  John  Woodbridge,  D.D.  Northampton. 
1861.  Pp.  85.  These  two  discourses  were  preached  in  the  First  Church 
in  Hadley,  on  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  venerable  author's 
ordination  as  Pa.stor  of  that  church.  They  are  an  instructive  review  of » 
ministry,  whose  influence  has  been  felt  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  that 
quiet  and  beautiful  parish.  Dr.  Woodbridge^s  testimony  to  the  efficacy  and 
necessity  of  preaching  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  a  plain  and  con- 
sistent manner  is  enforced  by  the  firuitful  experience  of  his  useful  and 
honored  life. 

The  Life  of  Trust:  being  a  Narrative  of  ths  LorWs  Dealings  ftith 
Georoe  MOller,  written  hy  himself  Revised  and  condensed  by  Be?. 
H.  L.  Wayland.  With  an  introduction  by  Francis  Wayland.  Boston : 
Gould  &  Lincoln.  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.  1861.  Pp.  490.  The 
power  of  simple  faith,  that  faith  which  worketh  by  love,  is  strikingly  illus^ 
tratcd  in  these  memorials  of  a  most  self-denying,  benevolent,  prayerfiil,  and 
active  life.  MuUer  was  bom  in  Eroppenstadt,  Prussia,  1805.  Vicious  in 
youth,  he  was  reformed  in  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Tholuck.    He  devoted  himself  to  a  missionary  life ;  but 
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ission  was  to  be  in  England,  building  up  the  Ashley  Down  Orphan- 
ouses  in  Bristol,  by  faith,  prayer,  and  works.  He  began  these  in  1885, 
id  has  instructed  13,124  pupils  ;  circulated  over  42,000  Bibles  and  Tes- 
iments,  over  11,000,000  tracts  and  books ;  erected  two  largo  buildings, 
id  is  now  erecting  a  third,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  650,000  dollars ; 
id  yet  he  never  solicited  a  penny  for  any  of  these  objects.  And  he  re- 
,tes  many  wonderful  facts  to  show  that  answers  to  his  prayers,  in  the  way 
r  contributions,  came  at  just  the  right  moment.  The  book  abounds  in 
ich  instances  as  the  following : 

"  This  is  perhaps,  of  all  days,  the  most  remarkable  as  yet,  so  far  as  it 
^ards  the  funds.  When  I  was  in  prayer  this  morning  respecting  them, 
was  enabled  firmly  to  believe  that  the  Lord  would  send  help,  though  all 
semed  dark  as  to  natural  appearances.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  met  as  usual 
ith  the  brethren  and  sisters  for  prayer.  There  had  come  in  only  one 
lilling,  which  was  left  last  evening  anonymously  at  the  Infant  Orphan- 
loose,  and  which,  except  twopence,  had  already  been  spent  on  account  of 
le  great  need.  Lower  we  had  never  been,  and  perhaps  never  so  low. 
Te  gave  ourselves  now  unitedly  to  prayer,  laying  the  case  in  simplicity 
efore  the  Lord.  Whilst  in  prayer,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  one 
f  the  sisters  went  out.  After  the  two  brethren  who  labor  in  the  Orphan- 
louses  and  I  had  prayed  aloud,  we  continued  for  a  while  silently  in  prayer. 
LS  to  myself^  I  was  lifting  up  my  heart  to  the  Lord  to  make  a  way  for  our 
scape,  and  in  order  to  know  if  there  were  any  other  thing  which  I  could 
o  with  a  good  conscience,  besides  waiting  on  him,  so  that  we  might  have 
x>d  for  the  children.  At  last  we  rose  from  our  knees.  I  said :  *  God  will 
orely  send  help.'  The  Words  had  not  quite  passed  over  my  lips  when  I 
erceived  a  letter  lying  on  the  tables  ithich  had  been  brought  whilst  we 
rere  in  prayer.  It  was  from  my  wife,  containing  another  letter  from  a 
Tother  with  ten  pounds  for  the  orphans.  The  evening  before  last  I  was 
eked  by  a  brother  whether  the  balance  in  hand  for  the  orphans  would  be 
B  great  this  time,  when  the  accounts  would  be  made  up,  as  the  last  time. 
[y  answer  was,  that  it  would  be  as  great  as  the  Lord  pleased.  The  next 
loming  this  brother  was  moved  to  remember  the  orphans,  and  to  send  to- 
ay  ten  pounds,  which  arrived  after  I  had  left  my  house,  and  which,  on 
ccount  of  our  need,  was  forwarded  immediately  to  me." 

So  far  as  such  cases  illustrate  the  power  of  prayer,  and  the  fact  of  an- 
wers  to  fervent  petitions,  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  experi- 
nce  of  Christians.  But  so  far  as  they  seem  intended  to  change,  as  Dr. 
Vayland  suggests,  the  whole  economy  of  our  benevolent  operations,  we 
\nBk  that  the  facts  are  unwisely  interpreted.  We  cannot  see  why  it  is  not 
list  as  Christian,  and  just  as  trustful,  to  ask  a  brother  directly  to  help  us  in 
pod  works,  as  it  is  to  solicit  him  by  letting  him  know  that  we  have  asked 
he  Lord  to  induce  him  to  help  us.  If  we  may  ask  the  Lord  to  help  us, 
rhj  may  we  not  ask  a  brother  also  ?  And  may  not  the  answer  to  our 
^tition  to  the  Lord,  sometimes  depend  upon  our  also  asking  others  ?  Then, 
^in,  if  we  may  ask  others  to  help  us  in  work,  why  may  we  not  also  ask 
hem  to  help  us  with  money  ?  Many  can  give  the  money  who  cannot  ^vo 
he  work.  Besides,  though  there  may  be  cases  of  marked  individuality, 
Ike  Muller,  who  can  go  on  and  do  a  great  and  good  work  alone,  without 
he  aid  and  care  of  an  organisation,  such  cases  are  simply  exceptional,  and 
or  limited  branches  of  benevolent  activity.  The  more  expanded  works  of 
haiity  require  organisation  and  strict  responsibility.  Let  us  then  derive 
il  the  good  we  can  from  the  memorials  of  such  a  self-denying  life,  without 
»dng  led  astray  by  its  partial  theories. 
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A  Memorial  of  Closing  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Rev.  George  B.  Littls. 
Riverside  Press :  H.  O.  Houghton,  Cambridge,  1861.  The  subject  of  this 
beautiful  Memorial  was  bom  in  Castine,  Me.,  Dec  21,  1821 ;  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Bowdoin  College  in  1848,  and  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1849 ;  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Bangor  until  1857,  and  then  of  one  at 
West-Newton,  Mass. ;  visited  France  for  a  brief  period  in  1860 ;  and  died 
in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  July  20th,  after  a  long  decline,  illumined  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Christian  faith.  This  tribute  to  his  memory,  prepared  with 
pious  care  by  some  of  his  nearest  friends,  is  simple  and  truthful.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  biography  as  a  record  of  Christian  experience  and  character. 
To  the  numerous  personal  friends,  and  the  parishioners  of  Mr.  Little,  it  will 
vividly  recall  his  eminent  worth  as  a  man,  a  scholar,  a  preacher,  and  a 
Christian.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  his  proifession,  and  in  his  love  of  all 
good  learning.  Easily  taking  a  high  place,  he  seemed  marked  out  for  dis- 
tinction among  scholars  ;  but  his  life  was  spent  in  the  pulpit,  which  was 
Inade  attractive  by  his  clear,  effective,  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  truth. 
His  Christian  experience,  through  many  struggles,  led  him  to  a  profounder 
sense  of  sin,  and  a  simpler  faith  In  Christ  The  record  of  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  life  is  full  of  deep  interest  This  Memorial  is  beautifully 
printed.  A  striking  likeness  of  Mr.  Little  will  lead  all  who  look  upon 
it  to  wish  to  know  more  about  that  thoughtful  and  animated  face.  May 
many,  besides  his  personal  friends,  gather  comfort  and  strength  from  this 
instructive  narrative  of  the  uneventml  life  of  a  true  Christian  scholar  and 
minister. 

Little  Footprints  in  Bible  Lands.  By  J.  H.  Vincent.  With  introduc- 
tion by  Rev.  J.  M.  Eddt,  D.D.  New  York :  Carlton  &  Porter.  Pp.  189. 
Biblical  History  and  Geography  are  here  taught  in  a  novel  and  ingenious 
manner  for  the  use  of  *^  Palestine  Classes  "  and  Sabbath-schools,  by  ques- 
tions and  answers,  abundant  pictures,  maps,  and  songs.  In  some  of  the 
latter  the  names  of  places  and  rivers  are  set  to  music  to  help  the  memory. 
The  method  of  such  teaching  is  expounded  in  the  Sixth  Part  A  full  Gazet- 
teer and  Index  conclude  the  book. 

Leaves  that  Never  Fade;  or,  Records  of  Divine  Teaching  and  Help. 
New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter.  1861.  18mo.  Pp.  143.  A  series  of  de- 
vout and  profitable  meditations  on  various  themes,  suggested  by  poems, 
verses  of  hymns,  and  texts  of  Scripture. 

Words  for  the  Hour.  New  York :  Carlton  &  Porter/  1861.  Suitoble 
words  of  exhortation  for  the  Christian  soldier  in  the  time  of  war. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Harper's  Greek  and  Latin  Texts.  Nothing  so  beautiful  and  accurate 
in  the  way  of  Greek  and  Latin  Texts  has  been  produced  in  this  country 
as  this  series  of  the  Harpers ;  nor  are  the  corresponding  English  and  Ger- 
man works  in  any  wise  superior  to  them,  nor  yet  so  cheap.  They  are 
published  at  the  uniform  rate  of  40  cents  a  volume.  The  whole  of  Virgil 
for  40  cents, ^ in  clear  type,  excellent  paper,  and  nice,  flexible  binding! 
Horace  and  iEschylus  at  the  same  rate ;  Euripides  is  in  3  volumes,  Thucy- 
dides  in  two,  and  Herodotus  in  two.     Virgil  is  edited  by  Pro£  Conington 
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of  Oxford ;  Horace,  by  A.  J.  Macleane ;  Herodotus,  with  an  Index  of 
Proper  Names,  by  J.  W.  Blakesley ;  iEschylus  and  Euripides,  by  F.  A. 
Paley,  with -Indices;  Thucydides,  by  J.  G.  Donaldson,  with  an  Index. 
Caesar,  Sallust,  Sophocles,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Cicero  De  Senectute,  and 
De  Amicitia,  and  other  works  are  in  preparation.  The  Harpers  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  scholars  for  these  serviceable  and  excellent  editions.  We 
hope  that  they  may  become  pocket-companions  with  our  collegiate  and 
theological  scholars. 

SUfU  Mamer^  the  Weaver  of  Eaveloe.  By  the  Author  of  "Adam 
Bede,"  etc.  New  York:  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.265.  In  the  translator  of 
Strauss's  Life  of  Christ,  and  of  Feuerbach's  Essence  of  Christianity — ^two 
of  the  most  destructive  pantheistic  books  of  the  century,  who  would  have 
expected  to  find  the  sharpest  delineator  of  scenes  and  characters  in  the 
humblest  lot  of  human  life,  with  a  marked  fondness  for  describing  religious 
struggles  and  experience  ?  But  this  transition  from  pantheistic  abstractions 
to  homely  realities  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  exemplified  in  many  other 
instances.  George  Elliot's  (Marian  Evans)  novels  are  wholly  of  the  realistic 
order  (in  the  empirical  sense  of  realism) ;  and  they  are  of  the  highest  order 
o£  patient  and  truthful  elaboration,  yet  without  any  artificial  polish.  Silas 
Mamer,  as  a  whole,  is  not  equal  to  either  Adam  Bede  or  the  Mill  on  the 
Floss ;  its  two  parts  are  disproportioned,  and  the  plan  of  the  author  hardly 
seems  to  have  been  fully  carried  out.  But  it  is  a  work  of  deep  interest. 
The  psychology  is  acute  and  natural,  though  concealed.  It  was  a  kind 
Providence  that  sent  little  EfiBe  to  take  the  place  of  Silas  Marner's  money- 
bags, and  gave  him  human  love  instead  of  the  love  of  gold ;  but  does  the 
book  also  mean  to  teach  that  hiunan  love  is  to  supplant  religious  trust  ? 

Trumps.  A  Novel.  By  George  Wm.  Curtis.  Splendidly  illustrated  by 
Augustus  Hoppin.  New  York :  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.  502.  The  author 
of  "  The  Potiphar  Papers"  has  lost  nothing  of  his  talent  for  describing 
fashionable  society,  and  satirising  fashionable  follies.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
American  writers  who  have  made  the  scenes  of  novels,  with  their  locality 
in  New  York,  at  once  entertaining  and  natural.  This  work  is  written  with 
talent  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  the  movement  spirited.  It 
contains  an  exposure  and  rebuke  of  that  fashionable  pride  and  money-mak- 
ing, which  rely  only  on  external  success.  It  is  rather  the  outside  of  life, 
its  superficial  aspects,  which  are  here  delineated — ^in  striking  contrast  with 
the  work  of  Marian  Evans.  The  illustrations  by  Hoppin  are  capital.  The 
book  is  issued  in  very  handsome  style. 

The  Wits  and  Beaux  of  Society.  By  Grace  and  Philip  Wharton* 
With  Illustrations  firom  Drawings  by  H.  K.  Browne  and  James  Godwin. 
Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalzel.  New  York :  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.  481. 
This  volume  is  a  side-piece  to  the  "  Queens  of  Society."  The  lives  of  the 
Wits  and  Beaux  of  courts  and  fashionable  life,  Buckingham,  De  Grammont, 
Lord  Rochester,  Fielding,  Lord  Hervey,  Beau  Nash,  Beau  Brummell,  afford 
little  that  can  be  edifying — excepting  the  sad  moral  derived  firom  the  con- 
templation of  their  perversion  of  brilliant  talents.  Their  lives  are  hardly  re- 
deemed even  by  any  noble  human  sympathies  or  sentiments.  Of  a  higher  or- 
der is  the  genuine  wit  of  Chesterfield,  Walpole,  Sheridan,  and  Sydney  Smith. 
The  volume  is  enlivened  by  abundance  of  anecdote ;  and  the  narrative  is 
simple  and  unpretentious.     As  the  only  tolerable  collection  of  the  kind,  the 
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work  has  its  place  and  worth  in  the  illustration  of  the  morals  and  manners 
of  a  class  which  a  higher  and  more  earnest  culture  will  disown  or  trans- 
form. \ 

The  Breath  of  Life :  or,  Mdl-Eespiration  and  its  Bff'eets  upon  the  En- 
joyments and  Life  of  Man,    By  Geo.  Catlin.    John  Wiley,  New  York. 
1861.     8vo.     Pp.  76.     The  author  of  the  well-known  work  upon  the  North 
American  Indians  here  presents  himself  as  a  medical  disooyerer,  intent 
upon  remedying  the  evils  that  afflict  the  race.     His  grand  remedy  is  found 
in  three  words,  ^''Shut-your-mouth,^^  to  be  "engraved  in  every  Nursery,  and 
on  every  Bed-post  in  the  universe."     While  the  author  manifestly  exig- 
gerates  the  importance  of  his  discovery — ^made  among  the  Indians,  and 
tested  by  himself,  yet  no  possible  harm  could  come  from  giving  the  pre- 
scription a  fair  trial     The  volume  is  at  least  entertaining ;  and  the  illos- 
trations  arc  spirited  and  effective. 
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u,wuti  i>.i)tf.in  Mm«N 
Been  from  this  that  NctV' 
1  the  flret  State  in  tho 
th»t  Illinois  has  ^on'n 
f  than  New- York  (inrini; 
rears.  In  several  of  the 
ites  the  populatiiin  has 
louhlcd  in  ten  year?,  and 
,  has  nearly  quadrupled. 
)een  no  positive  decroapc 
ID  in  any,  although  in 
le  New-England  St^itcs  it 
tionary. 

remark  may  be  made  of 
itetj,  as  this  table  sliowi 


Texas  anil  MiSBonii  have  grown  the 
most  mpitllf  of  all  the  slave  States. 
South- Carolina,  Florida,  and  Delaware 
are  nearly  stationary;  and  North-Car- 
olina, Tennessee,  and  Louisiana  have 
not  advaiicad  with  great  rapidity. 
As  to  the  slaTft-growth,  we  have  the 
following : 

slatk  population. 


In  Delatvure  and  Haiyland  alone 
has.  tlicro  been  a  decrease— that  in 
Maryland  so  large  that  in  another  ten 
yuflTB,  at  tho  same  rale,  the  slaves  will 
be  );one  al together.  In  Delaware  there 
will  be  few  left.  In  Hissonri  there 
has  been  a  Small  positive  increase ; 
but  compared  with  the  white  fwpala- 
tjon,  which  has  doubled,  an  enormoiia 
relative  decrease.  Slavery  is  nearly 
stationnry  ia  North-Carolina,  South- 
Cnroliua,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
In  those  States  it  grows  only  a  few 
thouBand  a  year.  An  emancipation 
of  this  increment  alone  would  speedily 
extinguish  the  system  in  all  tbeborder 
State^withoat  much  loss  to  any  body, 
and  an  immense  general  gain. 

The  slave  States  have  gained  in  ten 
years  about  two  millions  of  whites, 
and  the  frc«  States  more  than  five 
mitliona  New-York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio  contain  as  many  white 
people  as  all  the   slave  States  to- 


The  Dumber  of  CiigitiTe  slftTea  ru- 
porled  by  the  census  of  1860  was  8i':i. 
against  1,011  as  reported  by  the  Cen- 
sus of  1B50.  The  ofGcial  figures  arc 
ts  follows : 
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Inereeue  of  the  ifinutry. — From 
the  minutes  and  almanacs  of  serenl 
religious  bodies  chiefly,  and  from 
Wilson's  Presbyterian  Almanac  and 
a  few  other  sources,  all  dated  1860 
and  1861,  we  learn  that  the  nninba' 
of  eTangelical  ministers  is  SO.SSS. 
For  sev^^  reasons  this  number  is  no 
doubt  understated.  Only  the  traTcl- 
ling  preachers  of  the  Hetbodisl 
churches  are  enumerated ;  the  anti- 
mission  and  some  other  Baptist  min- 
isters are  not  included ;  the  liccn- 
tJale  preachers  of  the  Prcsbyteriu 
churches  are  included. 

Similar  sUtistics  for  1S32,  1843, 
and  1854,  may  be  found  in  the  Jftr- 
liojiary  ChronieU,  February,  1844. 
and  the  Firrtign  MUtionary,  ipril 
and  Hay,  1866.  The  compantin 
results  may  be  thus  stated : 


The  Immigration  of 
whole  number  reported  by  the  Coi 
missioners  of  Immigration,  for  ISfin 
(to  Dec.  27),  is  103,821,  who  brought 
with  them  47,875,196,  Of  thesi? 
46,650  were  from  Ireland,  bringing 
$3,640,034;  37,636  irom  Germany, 
bringing  $2,800,836;  11,112  frorii 
England,  with  $644,G12  ;  1,606  fr«>i]i 
Scotland,  with  $114,456;  1,470  freni 
France,  with  $111,720;  1,306  from 
Switzerland,  with  $104,816;  and  the 
rest  from  21  other  countries.  Of 
these,  44,000  remained  in  New- York 
State;  20,000  were  destined  for  thi- 
West  and  North-WesL  The  immi- 
gration in  186S  was  70,332;  186(^. 
T8,68U;  1867,  183,773;  1856,  142,- 
842 ;  1855,  146,233 ;  in  1864, 310,223 ; 
1863,  284,946;  1852,  309,9B2;  1851, 
259,601;  I860, 212,786 ;  total  inelevtn 
years,  2,131,437. 

Gkwth  Memhenhip  of  Slavei.^- 
The  Edueational  Journal  of  Georgia 
gives  tho  following  summary: 

UeUmdUtCbnrch  South MOW* 

"      NtirUi,  In  y%.  and  Hd,.  ILUK- 

BapiliU,  MLHionir;  and  Hard  StaiU. IMJNU 

niJ-fich'Wi  Preibyie 


panffttieal    J 


ccrejUB  FEB  cxirr. 

Population,  1832  to  1660,  226  unl 
a  fraction  over.  ETangelical  Minis- 
ters, 1832  to  I860,  328i. 


The  following  comparatiTe  stita- 
meat  is  from  the  EzaTtiintr  : 

The  Almanacs  of  the  Presbyterian. 
Congregattonalist,  and  the  Baptist  ile- 
nominations,  for  1801,  give  the  M- 
tistics  of  their  membership  and  minis- 
ters, and  conlaio  tacts  worthy  <if 
notice. 

The  Congregational ists  (Orthodoi) 
baye,  in  all  North  America,  27J4 
churches,  of  which  561  are  without 
pastors;  mole  members,  81,453;  fe- 
male members,  167,267.  Total  num- 
ber, 260,389.  Of  these  201,409  *n 
residents  of  New  England. 

The  Presbyterians  are  divided  inlo 
ten  or  twelve  distinct  bodies,  the 
largest  being  the  Old-School  Pres-bj- 
terian  Church,  which  has,  in  Die 
United  States,  2,693  ministers,  3,5?3 
churches,  892,867  communicants.  A 
large  proportion  of  its  membership  ii 
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in  the  South.  The  New-School  Prcs- 1 
byterun  Church  is  less  than  one  luill' 
u  Urge  as  the  Old-School,  having-' 
1,827  miniBtera,  1,483  churches,  (u  re-  [ 
■  nurkable  exception  to  moat  ProU'.sl- 
uit  denoininitions,  its  ministera  bc-in^- 1 
moTO  numeroua  than  its  churcht?),  i 
«nd  184,93S  members.  They  aro  i 
DMinly  in  the  free  SUtes.  The  Cuin- 
berUnd  Presbyterian  a,  who,  in  miiiiy 
respects,  have  more  affinity  with  the 
H«tbodist8  than  with  the  Presbjtc- 
mns,  are  mainly  in  the  South-W  cist- 
ern States,  and  are  moat  numeroua 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
gouri.  They  number  1150  minisU'rs, 
1250  churches,  and  103,000 memhirs. 
Next  come  the  United  Presbytirinn 
Church,  who  adhere  to  many  of  tin.' 
forms  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  nrc, 
as  a  body,  atrongly  opposed  to  slav- 
ery. They  are  found  almost  entiruly 
in  the  Middle  Slates,  and  haTe  -117 
ministera,  874  churchca,  and  56,781 
members.  The  Reformed  Protestiinl 
Dutch  Church  is  uauslly  reckoned  u 
Presbyterian  body.  It  too  is  confine  J 
almost  entirely  to  the  Middle  SL-ile.'=,  ', 
and  has  410  ministers,  410  chur-:lii'?,  i 
and  50,427  members.  The  nlhor 
Prebyterian  Churches,  the  Unilec!' 
Synod,  two  Reformed  Synods,  one 
Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the 
South,  the  Associate,  Associate  Rl-- 
formed.  Free  Synod,  and  Covenaritoiv;,  | 
are  small  bodies,  none  of  them  niini- 
bering  more  than  13,000  meml.LTs. 
TogeUier,  the  entire  Presbyterian  bo- 
dies in  the  United  States  number 
6,60S  ministers,  7,028  churches,  iind 
fiB3,932  members.  In  British  Karl h 
America  there  are  465  ministtrs  dl 
the  different  Presbyterian  bodies,  (125 
churches,  and  59,284  members,  mak- 
ing the  aggregate  for  North  America, 
7,071  ministers,  8,653  churches,  and 
743,216  members. 

The  regular  Baptists  number,  in 
the  United  States,  8,952  ministers,  of 
irhom  1,116  are  licentiates,  12,371 
churches,  and  1,020,442  members. 
Adding  to  these  those  in  British 
North  America,  we  have  fl,424 
ters,  of  whom  1,208  are  licentiates, 
18,046  churcbee,  and  1,091,167 


'crs— being  a  little  more  than  aU  the 
'rvsliyterians  and  the  Congregation- 

.li.'l        -   "■     ' 


Lutherani. — The  first  Lutheran  Sy- 
nod (that  of  Pennsylvania)  in  thia 
coMoiry  was  formed  in  1748,  at  th« 
siiKi;iistion  of  the  Theological  Pacul^ 
of  i!:ille;  the  New  York  Minislerium 
was  (irganized  in  1785.  The  synods 
ivA<t  number  88  in  18  States.  The 
ticncral  Synod  was  organized  inl820. 
The  church  had  then  103  ministers: 
in  1S33,  837  ministers  and  1,017  con- 
gregations; in  1853,  900  ministers 
and  1,750  congregations ;  in  1800, 
),  loll  ministers  and  2,099  congrega- 
tions. The  Theological  Seminary  at 
lliirtwick  was  established  in  1816; 
!  that  at  Gettyaburg,  1826 ;  the  Penn- 
llviinia  College  in  1832.— Pro/  M. 

WeUh  OahinUtio  Methodittt  in 
ic  United  States;  118  churches, 
,^:'il  members,  53  orduned  ministers, 
Tui  ^(6  preachers.  Ten  Associations 
Cijinan/a)  for  preaching  are  held 
atli  year,  4  in  New  York,  and  S 
ai:h  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Wis- 
oiisin.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
re  37  churches  (the  largest  in  Utjca 
r  liW  membera;  next  in  New  York 
'ily  of  143),  with  1,416  members. 
'he  largest  salary  paid  i.s  $1,000  to 
i>>v.  W.  Roberts,  N.  Y.  In  Ohio,  28 
■liiirches  and  1,400  members;  Penn- 
ylvmia,  17  churches,  6o4  members ; 
li  i.-'consin,  38  churches ;  Minnesota, 
5  thurches. 

Roman  Catholie* : 


iIm 


.M:v:;:.;i,tf  !„ 


1S71     3W3      tW     » 
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The  Mormoni.  —  Tho  number  of 
MonnoDB  in  the  United  States  bnd 
tho  British  doininione,  in  165S,  waE. 
not  less  than  GQ,000,  of  whom  38,000 
were  retidents  in  Utah,  5,000  in  New  ; 
York  State,  4,000  in  California,  6,000  , 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Canadas,  and 
9,000  in  South  America.  In  Europe 
there  were  86,000,  of  whom  22,000 
were  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
6,000  in  Scandinavia,  2,000  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  France,  and 
the  rest  of  Buropc,  1,000;  in  AuBtra- 
lia  and  Poljncsio,  2,400,  in  Africa,. 
100 ;  and  on  travct,  2,800.  To  thcw 
if  we  add  the  different  branches,  in- 
cluding Sarengites,  Rigdonitee,  and 
AVhiteites,  the  whole  sect  was  not 
less  tha^  126,000.  In  1857,  thcrt  | 
appears  to  hare  been  a  decrease  in 
the  population  of  Utah,  the  number 
being  only  31,022,  of  which  9,000 
were  children,  about  11,000  women, 
and  11,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  There  are  2,858  men  with 
^ight  or  more  wives,  of  these,  13  have 
mora  than  nine  wives;  739  men  with  , 
five  wives,  1,100  with  fourwives,  and 
2,508  with  more  than  one  wife — re- 
capitulation, 4,647  men,  with  about 
10,500  wives.  There  have  been  three 
large  immigrations  from  Europe  the 
present  year,  amounting  to  about 
3,600  persons,  from  all  parts  of  Eu-  i 


SeceipU  and  Expendituret. — Be- 
ceived   in   donations  $93,926.88,  in- 

culding  legacies,  $26,028.26  ;  and  lor 
sBle£,$21S,413.85— making$30T,S40.- 
73,  or  with  $61,394.92,  balance  i£ 
insurance  money  oa  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  $368,735.61. 
Expended— man  afacturing  and  i«$n- 
ing.  $217,178.66  J  colportage,  $71,- 
aS7.G0,and  eight  colporteur  agenciM 
and  depositories,  $27,707.46  ;  foreign 
cash  appropriations,  $7,000;  of^DOM 
for  raising  funds,  $12,367.83;  iH 
other  expenses,  $27,203.75  ;  total, 
$357,478.91.  Total  donations  and 
legacies  received  fur  the  year  hm 
been  less  by  $5,000  than  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  three  items  of  colperUgv 
and  home  and  foreign  grants- 

Foreign  Cath  Appropriationi.— 
For  the  Sandwich  Islands,  $550; 
China,  Episcopal  Mission,  Shangfati, 
$300  ;  Southern  Baptist  Missioiil, 
Canton,  $100;  Shanchju,  $100;  As- 
sam, $100 ;  Burmah  and  Event, 
$200  ;  Northern  India,  $1,000 ;  Oris- 
sa,  $100;  Turkey,  Armeniana,  etc.. 
Northern  Mission,  $1,900  ;  Centr^ 
Mission,  $500  ;  Southern  Uissioii, 
$600;  Italy,  $1,000;  Germany,  Anw- 
-'    -    Baptist  Mission,   $300;  Ne' 


TiiB  anniversaries  of  the  diRerent 
religious  and  benevolent  Societies 
held  in  New  York  and  Boston  were 
well  attended.  The  Reports  give, 
upon  the  whole,  favorable  results. 

The  Amerkan  Tract  Society — 
Printed  during  the  year,  857,004 
volumes,  9,507,904  publications,  or 
260,343,464  pages.  Total  in  thirty- 
six  years,  16,635,633  volumes,  236,-, 
090,209  publications,  or  5853,630,-1 
698  pages. 

Gratuitous  distribution  for  the  \ 
year,  in  8,764  distinct  grants,  45,083,- 1 
951  pages,  and  16,137,850  pages  to 
life-members  and  directors,  value  up- ' 
wards  of  $40,000.  I 


also  been  transferred  from  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in 
Siam  to  their  mission  in  China. 

Bo  f  ton  Tract  Society. — Publica- 
tions 39,390,104  piges  of  tracts  and 
books,  at  a  cost  of  $69,016  ;  sales, 
$49,677;  grants,  $16,603;  foreign 
field,  $500  ;  sixty-two  colporteurs. 
Receipts,  $75,042  ;  debt,  $26,647. 

American  and  Foreign  ChrUlian 
i7nMn.—Rec«pta,  $60,669;  expend- 
iluros,  $59,083. 

American  Bihlc  Society. — The  re- 
ceipts of  the  year  from  all  sources 
wera  $389,551.62,  of  which  $831,- 
742.33  yore  for  books  sold.  Books 
printed  at  tho  Bible  House  839,000 ; 
books  issued,  721,878;   making  an 
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;ate  since  the  formation  of  the 

f  of  15,000,759.      Gratuitous 

have  amounted  to  $41,967.91. 

iie  Bible  Society  Record,  414,- 
laye   heen   issued,   or   37,951 

nU  of  Money,  —  These  have 
nade  for  publishing  and  circu- 
tiie  Scriptures  in  Spanish  An^e- 
?rance,  Germany,  Italy,  Tur- 
yria,  Lidia,  China,  Africa,  and 
ndwich  Islands,  to  the  amount 
{^88.90,  aside  from  the  funds 
led  in  the  Bible  House  in  print- 
"eign  Torsions. 

%e  Missionary  Society.  —  Re- 
$183, 761 .  80.  Expenditures, 
'62.70,  leaving  $13,706.24  sUU 
3  missionaries  for  labor  per-. 
1;  the  balance  in  the  trea- 
9  but  $20.53. 

total  of  receipts  is  less  by  only 
.87  than  that  of  the  year  pre- 
;.  The  contributions  of  the 
indeed,  are  greater  by  $5,177.- 
e  amount  of  legacies,  $33,226.- 
ing  $7,131.70  less.  In  conse- 
3  chiefly  of  a  balance  in  the 
ry,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
year,  the  expenditures  of  the 
rear  have  been  $8,774.99  less 
1  the  year  before ;  and  the  num- 
'  missionaries  is  less  by  forty- 


9ru;an  Seamen^s  Friend  Soci- 
•The  receipts  of  the  Society, 
les  and  auxiliaries,  last  year, 
;72,997.59. 

receipts  of  the  Parent  Society 
been  $23,698.05 ;  last  year  it 
^,711.26.  This  diminuUon 
ten  chiefly  in  the  Southern  field 
»ed,  there  has  been  a  small  in- 

in  the  central  agency.  Ovring 
state  of  the  times  and  the  re- 
ion  of  the  Southern  Secretary, 
latively  little  has  been  collected 
9  South.  Operations  in  the 
Bm  ports,  however,  have  not 
ibandoned,  though  in  some  of 

for  the  want  of  means,  sus- 

38 


pended  in  part  for  a  time ;  in  others 
there  has  been  considerable  prod))er- 
ity.  The  expenditures  of  the  Parent 
Society  have  been  $23,942.54.  The 
floating  debt  at  the  close  of  last  year 
was  about  $5,000 ;  it  is  now  $7,000. 

American  Missionary  Association. 
— 112  missionaries  ;  146  churches  ; 
4,380  church  members — 452  added 
the  last  year ;  6,250  Sunday-school 
scholars. 

Baptist  Missionary  Union, — ^The 
receipts  of  the  year  have  fallen  off 
some  $12,000.  The  missions  are  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  The  whole 
number  of  missions  is  18.  In  the 
Asiatic  Missions  there  are  16  Sta- 
tions, and  about  365  out-stations ;  in 
the  French  and  German  Missions, 
860  stations  and  out-stations.  The 
number  of  missionaries,  including 
those  in  this  country  and  exclusive 
of  those  in  Europe,  is  42  males  and 
44  females ;  native  preachers  and 
assistants,  exclusive  of  those  in  Eu- 
rope, 880 ;  in  Europe,  124.  The 
number  of  churches  about  360 ;  bap- 
tisms, during  the  year,  (reports  not 
full,)  1,950  ;  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers about  28,000. 

The  receipts  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Foreign  Mission  Board^  for  the 
financial  year  just  closed,  were  $32,- 
826.52  ;  the  expenditures,  $40,294.- 
48  ;  excess  of  expenditures,  $7,467.- 
96;  balance  in  treasury,  $4,990.39. 

The  Christian  Index  learns  that 
the  Bible  Board  "  will  report  to  the 
coming  Convention  more  work  done 
and  more  money  received  during 
1859-61  than  during  1857-59.  The 
Board  has  applications  now  for  Bibles 
and  Testaments  for  the  Creek,  Cher- 
okee, and  Choctaw  Indians,  for  the 
Chinese,  and  for  Sabbath-schools  in 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.'' 

At  the  27th  Anniversary  of  the 
Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
for  the  Friendless,  the  annual  sermon 
was   preached  by  Rev.  George  L. 
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Prentiss,  D.D.     The  Receipts  were 
142,295 ;   expenditures,  $88,584 

MiMions  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
— In  the  Domestic  Missionary  field, 
8  bishops  and  137  missionaries  are 
employed ;  the  amount  raised  $75,280. 
For  the  Foreign  field,  the  receipts 
were  $85,889,  or  $14,087  less  than  in 
1859.  In  China,  12  missionaries  are 
employed — two  being  native  deacons ; 
in  Japan,  2  missionaries  and  one  phy- 
sician ;  in  Africa  10  missionaries,  and 
89  assistants  ;  882  communicants  ; 
683  scholars. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  {N.  8.)  met  in  Syra- 
cuse ;  Dr.  Condit,  of  Auburn,  was 
chosen  Moderator. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Church  Erec- 
tion Fund  reported  the  whole  amount 
of  the  fund  as  $111,000,  and  that 
thirty-two  churches  had  been  aided 
in  building  during  the  past  year. 

The  Church  Extension  Committee. 
— The  funds  of  this  Comnjittee  of  the 
N.  S.  Presbyterian  Church  have  in- 
creased to  about  $22,000,  or  fifty  per 
cent  during  the  year  over  last  year ; 
tlic  number  of  missionaries  to  eighty- 
eight,  or  more  than  one  hundred  per 
cent ;  legacies  reported,  but  not  re- 
-ceivcd,  $25,000. 

The  plan  of  Education  was  revis- 
ed. The  following  are  the  chief  arti- 
cles : 

"  Art.  ni.  The  General  Secretary 
shnll  be  the  Executive  officer  of  the 
Permanent  Committee.  It  shall  be 
his  duty,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  visit  the 
Synods,  Presbyteries,  and  churches, 
for  the  purpose  of  awakening  their  in- 
terest and  concentrating  their  energies 
in  this  matter ;  to  visit  the  students  aid- 
ed by  the  Permanent  Committee,  and 
to  exercise,  as  far  as  possible,  a  pas- 
toral supervision  over  them  ;  to  pre- 
sent this  cause  to  the  churches;  to 
urge  upon  young  men  the  claims  of 
the  ministry ;  to  collect  funds  as  op- 
portunity may  be  afforded  him ;  to 


discharge  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  fi*om  time  to  time 
by  the  Permanent  Committee,  in  for* 
therance  of  the  general  object  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  ministry,  and  to  mike 
a  quarterly  report,  in  writing,  of  his 
doings  to.  the  Permanent  Committee. 

"  Abt.  TV.  The  Permanent  Commit' 
tee  shall  also  annually  elect  a  Treisar- 
er,  who  shall  receive  all  funds  intrust- 
e4  to  them,  and  disburse  the  same  mh 
der  their  direction.  At  their  discn- 
tion,  this  officer  may  receive  a  reasoD- 
able  compensation,  and  be  required 
to  give  adequate  bonds. 

'^Art.Y.  Appropriations  to  students 
for  the  ministry  shall  be  made  bj  the 
Permanent  Committee,  according  to 
the  rules  heretofore  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  (Minutes  1857,  p. 
890),  or  such  as  shall  hereafter  be 
approved.  Although  it  is  recom- 
mended to  churches  and  to  donon 
not  to  give  a  specific  direction  to  their 
contributions,  yet  in  individual  cases, 
and  for  sufficient  reasons,  an^  desg- 
nation  may  be  given  to  contnbutioDS 
not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
General  Assembly,  provided,  neTe^ 
theless,  that  all  funds  passing  through 
the  treasury  shall  bear  a  due  propor- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  the  Commit^ 
tee." 

The  CoDunittee  last  year  received 
$8,429 ;  locat  societies  received  about 
$18,000.  The  number  of  students 
aided  was  225. 

The  most  important  action  of  the 
Assembly  was  in  respect  to  Home 
Missions,  taking  the  whole  work  with- 
in its  bounds  under  its  supervision. 
The  Permanent  Committee  is  assign- 
ed to  New  York,  instead  of  Philadel- 
phia.    The  chief  debate  was  on  al- 
lowing Presbyteries  to  have  the  con- 
trol of  funds  for  missionaries  ^thin 
their  bounds.     The  main  articles  are 
these: 

"Art.  IV.  They  shall  undertake 
the  work  of  aiding  such  congregations 
as  are  unable  to  support,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  stated  preaohing  of  ihd 
Gospel,  and  of  sencfing  itinerating  or 
resident  missionaries  to  the  destitute 
in  our  own  land. 
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''And  as  it  is  the  design  of  the 
General  Assembly  not  to  supersede 
the  different  ecclesiastical  bodies  con- 
nected with  it^  but  to  encourage  and 
g^ve  unity  and  efficiency  to  their  ac- 
tion, so  as  to  bring  out  the  full  adapt- 
ation and  force  of  the  Presbyterian 
system  in  Home  Missions,  the  Pres- 
byteries are  recommended  to  appoint 
Standing  Committees  on  Home  Mis- 
sions to  explore  their  destitutions; 
to  select,  and,  if  they  think  expedi- 
ent^ to  nominate  missionaries  for  their 
own  field ;  to  recommend  the  amount 
of  their  compensation  ;  to  secure  an 
annual  contribution  to  the  cause  from 
each  of  their  churches ;  to  be  a  me- 
dium of  communication  between  the 
Presbytery  and  the  Assembly's  Com- 
mittee; and  to  furnish  annually  to 
this  Committee,  on  or  before  the  15th 
of  April,  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
Home  Missionary  work  within  their 
bounds. 

•'  Abt.  V.  The  Committee  shall 
appoint  and  commission  the  mission- 
aries, takine  care  to  appoint  no  one 
miacceptable  to  the  Presbytery  with- 
in whose  bounds  he  is  to  labor ;  they 
shall  give  them  all  needful  instruction 
as  to  the  place  and  character  of  their 
labors,  securing,  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  regarding,  the  advice  and  in- 
dorsement of  the  Presbytery,  as  to 
the  selection  and  location  of  laborers 
and  their  remuneration  ;  they  shall 
make  the  necessary  appropriations  to 
agents,  exploring  and  itinerating 
missionaries,  and  congregations,  it 
being  understood  that  no  appropria- 
tion shall  be  made  to  any  congregation 
whose  application  is  not  indorsed  by 
the  Presbytery  with  which  such  con- 
gregation stands  connected,  or  the 
Committee  of  Presbytery  ;  and  shall 
take  measures  to  secure  the  ef- 
fective cooperation  of  the  Synods, 
Presbyteries,  and  churches,  in  the 
work  of  exploration,  in  securing  mis- 
sionaries, and  in  obtaining  funds  for 
the  common  treasury/* 

The  Assembly  also  passed,  unani- 
mously, patriotic  resolutions  upon 
the  present  state  of  the  country.  Af- 
ter reciting  the  facts  of  secession,  the 


following  among  other  resolves  were 
adopted  : 

^' Eesohed^  1.  That  inasmuch  as 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  her  past 
history,  has  frequently  lifted  up  her 
voice  against  oppression,  has  shown 
herself  a  champion  of  constitutional 
liberty,  as  against  both  despotism  and 
anarchy,  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  we  should  be  recreant  to  our 
high  trust  were  we  to  withhold  our 
earnest  protest  against  all  such  un- 
lawful and  treasonable  acts.'' 

''  2.  That  this  Assembly  and  the 
churches  which  it  represents,  cherish 
an  undiminished  attachment  to  the 
great  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  on  which  our  National  Gov- 
ernment is  based;  under  the  influence 
of  which  our  fathers  prayed,  and 
fought,  and  bled  ;  which  issued  in 
the  establishment  of  our  independ- 
ence, and  by  the  preservation  of 
which  we  believe  that  the  common 
interests  of  evangelical  religion  and 
civil  liberty  will  be  most  effectively 
sustained. 

"  6.  That  in  the  countenance  which 
many  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and 
other  professing  Christians  are  now 
giving  to  treason  and  rebellion  against 
the  Government,  we  have  great  occa- 
sion to  mourn  for  the  injury  thus 
done  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Redeem- 
er ;  and  that  though  we  have  nothing 
to  add  to  our  former  significant  and 
explicit  testimonies  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  we  yet  recommend  our 
people  to  pray  more  fervently  than 
ever  for  the  removal  of  this  evil,  and 
all  others,  both  social  and  political^ 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
present  national  difficulties." 

•  The  Preshytermn  General  Aasem- 
hly  (0.  S.)  met  in  Philadelphia.  Only 
a  small  part  of  its  Southern  repre- 
sentation was  present.  The  Presby- 
tery of  South  Carolina  had  previously 
expressed  the  Southern  feeling  in  the 
following  resolutions : 

"  Whereas^  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  declared  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  to  be  in  a 
state    of   ^*  insurrection,"  and    has 
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called  for  an  army  of  75,000  men  to 
aid  the  regular  arm^  in  quelling  this 
pretended  insurrection,  and  has  col- 
lected a  large  fleet  to  make  a  de- 
scent upon  our  coast,  thereby  inau- 
gurating civil  war :  Therefore, 

^^B^sohed^  That  it  is  inexpedient  to 
appoint  any  of  our  members  to  re- 
present this  Presbytery  in  the  (Gene- 
ral Assembly  about  to  convene  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemies  of  our  peace  and  of  our 
rights." 

The  most  important  and  exciting 
debate  was  on  the  adoption  of  a  re- 
solution, offered  by  Dr.  Spring  of 
New  York,  professing  loyalty  to  the 
Qeneral  Government  Early  in  the 
session  the  whole  subject  was  laid  on 
the  tabid  by  a  vote  of  123  to  102. 
Dr.  Spring  then  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion, which,  as  subsequently  slightly 
modified,  reads  as  follows : 

*'Re9ohed,  2.  That  this  General  As- 
sembly, in  the  spirit  of  that  Christian 
patriotism  which  the  Scriptures  en- 
join, and  which  has  always  charac- 
terized this  Church,  do  hereby  ac- 
knowledge and  declare  our  obligation 
to  promote  and  perpetuate,  so  far  as 
in  us  lies,  the  integrity  of  these 
United  States,  and  to  strengthen, 
uphold,  and  encourage  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  exercise  of  all  its 
functions  under  our  noble  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  to  this  Constitution,  in  all 
its  provisions,  requirements,  and 
principles,  we  profess  imabated  loy- 
alty." 

Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  proposed 
a  substitute,  affirming,  among  other 
things : 

**  1.  The  General  Assembly  is  nei- 
ther a  Northern  nor  a  Southern  body ; 
it  comprehends  the  entire  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  irrespective  of  geogra- 
phical lines  or  political  opinions,  and 
had  it  met  this  year,  as  it  does  with 
marked  uniformity  one  half  of  the 
time,  in  some  Southern  city,  no  one 
would  have  presumed  to  ask  of  it  a 
fuller  declaration  of  its  views  upon 
tliis  subject  than  it  has  embodied  in 
this  minute. 
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2.  Owing  to  ProTidoitial  bin-' 
drances,  nearly  one  third  of  our 
Presbyteries  are  not  represented  it 
our  present  meeting ;  they  feel  thit 
Christian  courtesy  not  only,  but 
common  justice  requires  tmit  we 
should  refirain,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  stringent  necessi^, 
from  adopting  measures  to  bind  the 
consciences  of  our  brethren  who  tre 
absent,  most  of  them,  as  we  beHere^ 
by  no  fault  of  their  own." 

The  debate  was  earnest  and  pro- 
tracted; and  the  advice  even  of 
members  of  the  Presidents  Cabinet 
—contrary  to  all  previous  usage- 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  r^t 
The  subject  was  refenred  to  a  com- 
mittee, a  majority  of  whom  proposed 
the  following,  among  other  resolfes: 

^'  Besohed^  That  the  members  of 
this  General  Assembly,  in  the  spirit 
of  that  Christian  patriotism  which 
the  Scriptures  enjoin,  and  which  his 
always  characterized  this  Church,  do 
hereby  acknowledge  and  decUre 
their  obligation,  so  far  as  in  them 
lies,  to  nuiintain  the  Constitutioo  of 
these  United  States,  in  the  full  exer- 
cise of  all  its  legitimate  powers,  to 
preserve  our  beloved  Union  unim- 
paired, and  to  restore  its  inestimable 
blessings  to  every  portion  of  the 
land." 

The  Southern  members  objected 
to  any  and  all  resolutions.  But  th® 
General  Assembly,  by  a  deciaf^ 
vote,  129  to  84,  rejected  the  majority 
report,  and  adopted  Dr.  Spring*^ 
resolution  as  above,  with  unimpor€^ 
ant  additions.  Dr.  Hodge  and  ^0 
others  presented  a  Protest  the  mos^^ 
important  point  of  which  was  ^'  thi^ 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  Crenera^ 
Assembly  to  decide  the  political 
question,  to  what  Government  th^ 
idlegianco  of  Presl^yterians  as  citi-' 
zcns  is  due,  and  its  right  to  makc^ 
that  decision  a  condition  of  member-^ 
ship  in  our  Church."  The  answer  U0 
this  Protest,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Tho- 
mas, denies  that  the  Assembly  ha^ 
done  this,  for  the  reason,  that  it  can^ 
not  recognise  the  Southern  Confeder— 
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acy  as  a  Government,  and   quotes  Canada — Upper     Canada, — The 

against  Dr.  Hodge  his  own  statement  Episcopal    Church    in  1803   had  5 

in  the  FrineeUm  JRevieWy  that  dis-  clergymen  and  one  bishop ;  in  1819, 

union  "involves  a  breach  of  faith,  16  clergymen;  in  1839, 16 clergymen; 

and  a  violation  of  the  oaths  by  which  in  1860,  ten  bishops  and  about  200 

that  faith  was  confirmed/'  clergymen. 

It  is  a   pretty  serious  question, 

whether  the  unity  of  Presbyterianism  The  Associated  Cahinistic  Baptist 

is  to  be  more   regarded   than  the  Churches  of   Canada  now  number 

claims    of  patriotism.       A    church  over  12,000  members:    the  net  in- 

which  is  unwilling  to    declare    its  crease  the  last  year  was  608. 

loyalty  to  its  counfry  does  not  keep  ^ 

all  the  gcommandments  of   Christ  The    WesUyan  MethodisU   (New 

And  the  real  question  is,  not  whether  Connection)  now  number  6,984  mem- 

a  church   may  not  have  members  bers  and  79  ministers ;  in  1863  they 

from  different  governments,  but  whe-  had  4,446  members, 
ther  it  may  not  and  ought  not  to 

declare  itself  loyal,  although  some  of  Hatti.  —  The  republic  of  Hayti 

its  members  may  have  become  dis-  has  a  population  of  600,000.      The 

loyaL  national  religion  is  Roman  Catholic 

A  Concordat  has  been  concluded  by 

The  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  President  Geffirard  with  Rome.    The 

Church  held  its  annual   Synod  in  Roman  mission  had  been  interrupted 

Brooklyn  in  June.     The  receipts  for  since   1848.      But  now,   Monsignor 

Foreign  Missions  were  reported  at  Monetti,  Apostolic  Legate,  is  arrang- 

$36,406,    an    increase    of    $5,224 ;  '^%  ecclesiatical  affah-s  under  Rome. 

Board  of  Publication,  $16,206 ;  Sab-  ^^  archbishop  is  to  be  appointed  at 

bath-school,   6,144:    Domestic  Mis-  Port-au-Prince,  and  bishops  at  other 

sions,  $13  646.  points.     The  priests  are  all  white. 

A  Concordat  in  18  articles  has  been 

m„„    rr  •*  ^    r>    *i         •     nx  '  *  adopted,   providing   for  the  special 

K.^!i,^"*,^K-^''''*Trf "/**■"'  protection'^  of   the  Roman  CathoUo 

held  their  18th  Annual  Conference  ^(.^^^^^    ^^^  President  (Geflfrard)  is 

m  Westcrnlle    Ohio;   56   dele^ites  ^  have  the  nomination  of  bishops. 

rr      rf"  Address  of  the  three  ^^e  legate  is  accompanied  by  three 

bishops,  Glossbrenner  Edwards  and  ^ests  of  the  Conation  of  the 

DsYis,  was  read,  which  contained  the  ^^,    g  j^j  ^^^  the  SaSred  Heart  of 

following  present  statistics  of  the  de-  ^J^  ([nstituted   speciaUy  for  mis- 

nomination:  5,166 preachmg  places;  gions  wnone  neeroes^  who  will  take 

8,900  classes ;  94,463  members ;  499  sions  among  negroes;,  wno  win  laKe 

,               a^a,  ^^,^u  luT^ui^.o,  -r  jj^^^  Hussion,  which  has  been  m-. 

itmerant  and  417  local   Preadiers ;  teVru  ted  smce  1843. 

M^l  meeting-houses;  and  1513  Sab-  r^^^^^  ^^^   .^   jj     ^j  ^^^^^    ^^^ 

bath-schools;    pr«iching  places,  1,-  p^otestants ;    4  missionary  stations 

275;    classes,   1,284;  members    33-  of  the  English  Wesleyans,  2  of  Eng- 

^^  '  f^eet^^g-l^ouses,  267 ;  Sabbath-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  and  one  of  American ; 

scnools,  504.  2  Haytian  Protestant  churches.      It 

has  a  system  of  public  free  schools, 

^Presbyterians  in  British  Provinces,  at  which  12,000  children  attend ;  89 

Min.  Chh,  Com,  primary  schools    for    boys,   21   for 

Presbyterian  Churches  In  con-  giris  ;  4  high   schools  for  boys,    one 

ncctionwiUiChttrcheaofScot-  io  nnn  g^^ls  ;    law,  naval,  medical,  and 

u^udi^'ckkWcanada,:::::  70  120   \i\m    painting  schools;   a  National  Insti- 
Presb.  Chh.of        "      IM   18T   20,981    tute    for   instruction    in    Industrial 

*•        ofNewBnuuwiok,  29    84    8,400  youth  in  colleges  in  France. 
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Jamaica.  —  Rev.  Mr.  Underbill, 
Secretary  of  the  English  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  who  has  visited 
Jamaica,  and  carefully  studied  its 
condition,  said  in  a  recent  speech  in 
London,  that  the  late  slaves  in  that 
island  have  built  some  220  chapels. 
The  churches  that  worship  in  them, 
number  53,000  communicants, 
amounting  to  one  eighth  of  the 
total  population.  The  average  at- 
tendance, in  other  than  %he  State 
churches,  is  91,000,  a  fourth  of  the 
population.  One  third  of  the  child- 
ren (22,000)  are  in  the  schools.  The 
blacks  voluntarily  contribute  £22,000 
($110,000)  annually  for  religious 
purposes.  Their  landed  property 
exceeds  $5,000,000.  Valuing  their 
cottages  at  only  $50  each,  these 
amount  to  $8,000,000.  They  have 
nearly  $300,000  deposited  in  the 
savings  banks.  The  sum  total  of 
their  property  is  much  above  eleven 
millions  of  dollars.  All  this  has 
been  accumulated  since  their  eman- 
cipation. 

The  extraordinary  revival  now  in 
progress  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  "  ruin"  of  the 
colored  population  in  Jamaica  by  the 
gift  of  f^edom,  is  to  be  estimated  in 
the  light  of  these  fiicts. 

Demerara. — The  population  is  es- 
timated at  140,000.  Last  year  there 
were  6,000  immigrants  (156  being 
Chinese  women).  The  population 
has  increased  80,000  since  emanci- 
pation. Revivals  of  religion  and 
prayer-meetings  are  reported. 

Europe — Increase  of  Population. 
— In  Europe  there  are  19  monarchies, 
27  duchies,  4  principalities,  8  repub- 
lics ;  in  all,  58  governments.  Twen- 
ty-five years  ago  there  were  67.  In 
Germany  the  change  has  been  great- 
est: 200  years  ago  it  had  350  dis- 
tinct governments:  in  1789  there 
were  150 ;  in  1814  tney  were  reduced 
to  88  (now  87). 


at  Leipsic  the  first  yolume  of  an 
AUgemeine    Betdlkerung     8tati$tik 
(General  Statistics  of   PopulatioD)^ 
which  contains  some  considerationt 
on  the  movement  of  population  in 
the  various  countries  of  Europe    He 
shows  that  the  Malthusian  doctrine, 
that  the  increase  of  population  is  by 
geometrical  progression,  is  a  mistaka 
In  France,  for  instance,  the  rate  of 
increase  has  been  steadily  decreasing 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  it  being  as 
follows : 

1821  to  1881^ (.Tpflrecst 

1881  to  1841, 5.0pcrea>l 

1841  to  1861, 4.4peroeaL 

1851  to  1856, Tpereeat 

In  England,  the  decrease  in  tbente 
of  increase  has  been  less : 

1811  to  1821,. llSperccaL 

1821  to  1881, 14.6  per  ecoL 

1881  to  1841, IWpwcat 

1841  to  1851, 1^.9  per  em 

In  Prussia,  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease was: 


Mr.  J.  E.  Wappeus  has  published 


181Ttol898, in 

1829tol840,. 1.86perccpt. 

1840  to  1846,.  ItTpereenL 

1846  to  1806,. <9ptfccsl 

In  Belgium  the  annual  per  centage 
of  increase  fell  from  1.08  previous  to 
1846  to  .42  fi-om  1846  to  1856;  in 
Holland  it  fell  fi*om  .93  previous  to 
1840  to  .69  fix)m  1840  to  1860. 

Mr.  Wappaeus  gives  the  following 
table  of  the  per  centage  of  annual 
increase  in  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  and  the  period  required  for 
doubling.  It  is  based  on  the  rate 
of  movement  during  the  last  fifteen 
years: 

Increase.  7%ms  of  DomUfmt. 

Norway, 1.16 

Denmai^, 0^ 

Sweden, 0.88 

S&xony,. ^0.84 

Holland, 0.67 

Sardinia,. 0.68 

PruMia, 0.68 

Belgionv 0.44 

Great  BriUin    and 

Ireland, 0.28 

Austria,. 0.18 

France, 0.14 

Hanover, O.OS 

The  laws  of  birth  and  death  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Wappseoa,  from  sta- 
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ibradng  about  thirty-eight 
>f  births  and  thirty  millions 
.  They  show  that  in  these 
the  annual  average  is, 
1,000  inhabitants,  260  deaths 
births,  showing  an  increase 
'  cent,  from  which,  however, 
•n  is  to  be  deducted.  From 
nd  average  the  figures  vary 
Muntry  and  each  year,  but 
dons  are  considerably  less 
he  births  than  among  the 
This  is  occasioned  mainly 
,  famines,  and  epidemics, 
t  directly  upon  the  rate  of 
,  and  only  indirectly  on  the 
)irth.  The  causes  of  geo- 
variation,  which,  as  will 
from  the  table  below,  are 
isidcrable,  are  exceedingly 
0  determine.  Mr.  Wappaeus 
to  show  that  they  are  to  be 
ly  to  a  very  limited  extent 
Terences  of  climate  and  race, 
however,  is  undisputed,  that 
l>er  of  deaths  follows  very 
nd  even  month  by  month, 
int  of  variation  of  tempera- 
r.  Wappaeus  does  notconsid- 
sive  the  figures  which  have 
d  upon  to  prove  a  coosider- 
ease,  during  the  last  600 
the  mean  duration  of  life, 
ble  of  births  and  deaths,  in 
a  to  the  population,  in  seve- 
ries  above  referred  to,  is  as 


tiriht  in  propartion  Dtatki  in  proportion 
«  tlu  inhabitant*.       to  the  inhabitant*. 

....26.9a.  86  84 

26.50  85.70 

27.82  88.78 

28.18  80.21 

«».23  86.01 

80.00  89.45 

80.06  48.79 

81.64  55.64 

82.28  48.71 

82.89  48.94 

....82.S6  48.18 

.....84.85  42.86 

87.16  48.56 

80.49  88.50 

Britain. — Beligious  Socie- 
e  Record  intimates  that  the 
of  nearly  all  the  leading 
Societies,  made  up,  as  they 
re,  to  the  Slst  March,  show 


a  considerable  diminution  in  the  re- 
ceipts. The  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety Committee  reports  a  falling  off 
of  nearly  £10,000  in  the  home  reve- 
nue for  the  year,  while  the  expendi- 
ture has  been  increased  to  the  extent 
of  £12,000.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  no  similar  deficiency  has  taken 
place  in  the  funds  of  either  of  the 
great  missionary  Societies  supported 
by  Dissenters ;  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  income  of  any 
of  our  Associations  has  been  mate- 
rially lessened  this  year ;  in  some  we 
know  an  increase  will  be  reported. — 
Patriot, 

The  Convocation  of  Canterbury, — 
On  Monday,  March  14th,  in  the 
Lower  House,  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  ''  that  this  House  will  al- 
ways hail  with  satisfaction  lay.  co- 
operation^ when  it  can  bo  had  with- 
out infringing  on  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  Convocation."  Consent  to 
a  petition  for  license  to  act  on  Canon 
29th  was  also  given,  after  a  long  dis- 
cusion. 

On  Friday,  March  15th,  on  motion 
of  Dr.  McCaul,  a  joint  committee  was 
voted,  on  promoting  the  endowment 
of  poor  incumbrances.  Canon  Words- 
worth brought  forward  a  motion 
against  the  legalizing  of  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and 
expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
Bishops  would  give  it  their  strenuous 
opposition,  if  it  came  up  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Dr.  McCaul  seems  to  have 
been  alone  in  opposing  it  in  the  de- 
bate ;  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  Comocation  of  YorJc, — ^The 
Convocation  of  York  has  also,  at  last, 
met  for  business,  for  the  first  time 
since  1704,  in  which  year  an  address 
was  voted  to  Queen  Anne  by  the  only 
two  persons  present,  the  two  commis- 
sioners of  Archbishop  Sharp.  No 
prolocutor  has  been  chosen  since 
1668.  This  year.  Convocation  met 
on  Monday,  March  18tb,  in  the  Chap- 
ter House  of  York  Cathedral.  The 
President  (the  Archbiahop)  began  laj 
stating,  that  as  lioeiue  to  alter  a 
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canon  had  been  given  to  the  Gon- 
Tocation  of  Canterbury,  a  like  license 
should  be  asked  by  the  ConvocatiQA 
of  York. 

In  the  Lower  House,  the  Dean  of 
Ripon  moTed  that  the  Lower  House, 
consenting  to  the  wish  expressed  by 
the  Upper  House,  agree  to  a  petition . 
to  the  Crown  for  a  license  to  amend^ 
if  thought  desirable,  the  29th  Canon  ; 
and  that  this  House  is  prepared  to 
receive  the  petition  adopted  by  their 
Lordships  to  that  efifect  After  some 
opposition  from  Dr.  McNeile,  the  mo- 
tion was  carried. 

Anniversary  of  the  Bible  Society. 
—  The  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  May  1st,  at 
Exeter  HalL  The  President  of  the 
Society,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  pre- 
sided. The  President's  speech  was 
mainly  directed  against  the  negative 
theology  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews. 
He  said  of  the  authors,  that  ^^They 
were  antagonistic  to  the  faith  which 
we  professed.  From  this  responsi- 
bility he  would  hear  of  no  escape, 
under  the  plea  that  this  man  did  not 
write  that  essay,  nor  the  other  man 
such  a  review.  They  were  all  act 
and  part  in  one  conspiracy,  and  every 
one  of  them  must  take  his  share  of 
profit  or  loss,  of  credit  or  shame, 
with  all  the  rest." 

The  report  gives  if  most  cheering 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  Bible 
cause  in  nearly  all  portions  of  the 
immense  field  occupied  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  re- 
ports from  Italy,  Russia,  and  China, 
were  particularly  satisfactory.  In 
the  large  cities  of  Italy  the  circula- 
tion has  been  large. 

In  Russia,  after  a  long  period  of 
suspended  labor,  the  Synod  of  the 
Greek  Church  had  resumed  the  print- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  in  modern  Russ 
for  general  circulation.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  entire  Bible  was  already 
completed,  but  as  yet  only  the  four 
Gospels  had  been  issued ;  of  these, 
200,000  copies  had  been  circulated. 


The  circulation  of  the  year  throogfa 
the  medium  of  the  agency  at  SL 
Petersburg,  was  17,200  copies  of  tin 
Scriptures. 

In  China,  the  issues  in  the  list 
year  were,  at  Shanghai,  28,000  copies, 
at  Canton,  6000,  and  at  Hong  Kong, 
4,800. 

The^  total  receipts  of  the  Sodetj 
firom  the  ordinary  sources  of  incoaie 
were  £167,164  6s.  7d.,  being  £6,liS 
18s.  2d.  more  than  any  former  yetr. 

Church  Missumary  Societf/.—On 
Tuesday,  April  80,  the  annual  gepeni 
meeting  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  this  Society  was  held  in  Exeter 
Hall.  The  Rev.  John  Veon,  D.D., 
read  the  Report,  which  stated  that 
the  income  of  the  Society,  had  tmoQDt- 
ed  to  £129,182  5s.  4d.,  induding  i 
sum  of  £4,882  5s.  Od.,  spedaUy,  sob- 
scribed  for  India.  The  local  fondi 
raised  in  the  missions,  and  expended 
there  upon  the  operations  of  the  So- 
ciety, but  independently  of  the  gen- 
eral fund,  were  not  included  in  the 
above  statement  The  amount  ex- 
ceeded £20,000,  making  agrandtotil 
from  all  sources  of  £149,182. 

London  Missionary  Society.— T(» 
Anniversary  of  this  Society  wis  beW 
in  Exeter  HalL     The  whole  receipts 
of  the  year  are  £81,568  7s.  8d. ;  the 
whole  expenditure,  £81,199  68.  The 
ordinary  income  shows  an  incretse 
on  the  year  1859-60,  when,  howcTer, 
the  aggregate  was  sweUed  by  the 
falling  in  of  a  reversionary  gift  d 
£9,500.    The  disastrous  interroptioB 
of  the  mission  to  the  Makololo  tribe 
forms  the  only  exception  to  the  hop^ 
ful  and  encouraging  prospects  of  the 
Society ;  and  against  that  melancholy 
disappointment  may  be  set  the  good 
success  of  the  devoted  band  sent 
among  the  Matabele  on  the  oppoate 
bank  of  the  Zambesi,  and  the  un- 
daunted readiness  of  poor  Helmore'S 
surviving  brethren  to  resume  the  en- 
terprise cut  short  by  Uie  selfishness, 
if  not  the  treachery,  of  King  Sekel- 
etu. 
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Heligious  Tract  Society. — The  62d  prospects  of  the  Baptist   body  in 

Annual  Anniversary  of  this  Society  Sweden.     Their  history  went  back 

was  held  May  8d,  at  Exeter  Hall,  but  a  few  years.     He  was  converted 

Dr.  Q.  H.  Davis,  the  Secretary,  read  in  1842,  and  a  few  years  later  joined 

the  report     It  is  stated  that  the  pub-  the  Baptists.     About  twenty  Baptist 

lications  issued  from  the   Society's  chapels  had  been  erected  in  the  last 

depot  during  the  past  year  amounted  four  or  five  years,  and  about  thirty 

to  41,888,921.     Of  these,  20,870,070  colporteurs  or  local  preachers  were 

were  !^glish  tracts,  including  hand-  employed  in  evangelical  labors  in  the 

Inils;  537,729  were  foreign  tracts;  different  villages  and  provinces  of  the 

13,194,156  were  periodicals,  and  the  kingdom.     There  were  altogether  at 

remainder  books  and  miscellaneous  the  present  time  about  120  Baptist 

productions.    If  to  these  were  added  churches  in  Sweden,  and  upwards  of 

the  probable  circulation  from  foreign  5,000  persons  had  been  added  to  their 

depots,  the  numbers  would  reach  communion  within  the  past  six  years. 
47,000,000,  making  a  total,  since  the 

institution  of  the  Society,  of  912,-  The  Primitive  Methodist  Mission 

000,000.     The  number  of  new  works  Society. — The  Report,  read  by  Rev. 

published  during  the  year  was  289.  T.  Penrose,  stated  that  the  itinerant 

The  grants  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  preachers  of  the  denomination  were 

land .  had    amountAi    to   5,762,241  675,   and  the  connectional  chapels 

tracts  and  books,  .valued  at  £6,116  numbered  2,267 ;  the  membership  is 

148.  4d. ;  the  grants  to  France  had  132,114,   and    the    Sunday-scholars 

amounted  to  £958  Is.  4d.  The  prin-  number  167,533.     The  gross  income 

dpal  of  the  other  grants  were  as  was  £14,858  17s.  SJd.     Numerous 

follows :  Holland  and  Belgium,  £290 ;  addresses  were  made. 
Bussia,  Sweden,  etc.,  £387  4s.  Id. ; 

Italy,  £524  14s.;  Turkey  and  the  Ragged  Schools.— The  advantages 
Mediterranean,  £314;  India,  £2,196  which  society  has  reaped  from  the 
17s.  6d. ;  China,  £446  lis.  3d.  The  establishment  of  these  schools  are 
funds  of  the  Society  had  considerably  so  great  that  new  ones  are  being 
improved.  The  total  receipts  of  the  opened  daily  all  over  the  country, 
year  were  given  at  £103,127  16s.  In  London  alone  are  155  ragged 
lid.;  the  total  expenditure,  £102,-  schools  and  15  refuges,  with  morning, 
811  14s.  5d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  aikernoon,  and  evening  Sabbath- 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  £816  2s.  school,  and  an  average  attendance 
W.  of  about  26,400  scholars.     There  are 

n^  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  ^^^  week-day  schools,  with  an  aver- 

wported    the    following :  Home  re-  age  attendance   of   15,457.     There 

ceipts,   £105,898  19s.    Id.;    foreign  are 200 wcek-mght schools, averagmg 

receipts,  £34  779  10s.  8d. ;  total  re-  ?^.«^  ^^f^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.  ^^^  ,^^  '^^^«- 

ceipts,  home  and  foreign,  £140,678  ^^^0  iSk^^^^^^^^^^ 

From  1855  to  1860,  the  Wesleyans  joluntary  teachers,  132  of  whom  were 

expended  on  chapel-building  the  sum  formerly  scholars  m  ragged  schools, 

of  £374,123.     In  London  they  have  ?"<iil,^P«:»d  ^*^^^^^         The  mcome 

one  minister  to  every  88,000  of  the  'L^^^A^®  V"^  J^""    expenses  are 

nonulation  £29,252.     We  add,  with  regret,  that 

population.  ^^^^^  .^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^2,122.     834  boys 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  and  652  girls  have  been  sent  to  situ- 
received,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  ations  from  these  schools.  76  penny 
nearly  £33,000.  Rev.  A.  Wiberg,  of  banks  are  connected  with  them,  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  delivered  a  re-  which  25,637  depositors  have  de- 
nurkable  address  on  the  history  and  posited  £8,888 ;  and  there  are  fiity 
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clothing  clubs,  to  which  the  scholar.^,  r 
and  tboir  friends  hava  aubscribtil 
£563.  These  figures  Bpeak  for  them- 
selvea.'  I 

Italian  Mutton  in  England. — A 
Church  of  England  mis^on  to  Ital- 1 
ians  resident  in  the  metropolis  has. : 
been  opened  with  the  sanction  and  | 
approval  of  the  Bishop  of  Londoh,  . 
who  has  nominated  Rev.  P.  Leonini  I 
to  conduct  it.  It  is  said  that  tlieri'  ' 
are  20,000  lUIians  residing  in  tlie 
metropolis.  An  effort  will  be  raaiii- 
to  Hecure  one  of  the  city  churcht-i 
for  the  use  of  the  mission,  but  tm  , 
arrangements  hare  yet  been  com- 1 
pleted.  I 

Evangelical  Continental  Soeieti/, 
— This  Sodety  held  a  meeting  April ' 
10th.  The  Secretary  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  as  to  the  objects  uf 
the  Society :  I 

"  The  Society  did  not  send  out  | 
mis.iions  to  the  Continent,  hut  assisl- 1 
ed  Protestant  Hissionary  Societies  in 
Prance,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  There 
were  ninety  laborers  in  connectiim  i 
with  the  Society  in  Italy,  includinj; 
ministers,  evangelists,  schoolmasteTs.  | 
and  miiitrcssea  There  were  al^^o  | 
twenty  in  connection  with  theVan- 
dois  Church,  eleven  at  Nice,  and  fivf  ' 
at  Geneva.  The  design  of  the  meet- : 
ing  was  to  excite  the  sympathies  <.<f, 
BriUsh  Christians  with  the  objecis, 
of  the  Society.  In  connection  v  ' 
the  Evangelical  Society  of  France  ana 
Geneva,  there  were  atiout  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  agents  laboring  in 
France,  besides  forty-five  students 
in  the  School  of  Theology  at  Qenevn. 
About  thirty-four  agents  were  labor- 
ing in  connection  with  the  Evangel- 
ical Society  of  Belgium." 

T7i^  Charch-EaU  GmMfion.—Thf 
House  of  Commons  has  onoe  more 
voted  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
Church-rat«!i,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  voting  for,  ftnd  two  hu:i- 
dredand  sijty-sii  gainst  the  bili. 
The  London  Patriot  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  vote :  I 


"  The  debate  and  division  was  per- 
haps the  most  importaot  that  hiu 
ever  takenJ  place  on  the  subject 
First  of  all,  there  wu  the  ftillest 
House  that  ever  divided  on  thequo- 
tion — five  hundred  and  fifly'One,  in- 
cluding tellers ;  we  believe  that  m 
no  previous Church-Ratedebate  have 
more  than  Bve  hundred  membera 
been  present  This  was  felt  lo  bt 
a  great  party  divi^on,  on  whidi  tbe 
strength  of  both  sides  of  the  Hoom 
would  be  pretty  well  tested,  aodoo 
which  the  cohesion  and  inftaencerf 
the  Liberal  party  greatly  depended' 

Lord  Palmeraton,  Lord  John  Rni- 
sell.  Sir  G.  Grey,  Sir  G.  C.  Ltwil, 
Sir  C.  Wood,  Right  Hon.  Hr.  GibMB, 
Mr,  Cardwell,  Lord  Stanlw,  St 
James  Graham,  Lord  Alfred  Hcrvey, 
Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  etc.,  voted  with 
the  majority ;  and  the  Right  Htn. 
W.  Gladstone,  Sir  R  Peel,  Mr.  Pre* 
crick  Peel,  Mr.  Pope  Hennesay,  i 
leading  man  among  the  ultrwBn- 
tanes  of  Ireland,  were  among  Ik* 
minority.  The  Irish  Catholic  um- 
bers, for  the  most  part,  did  not  'otc 

Qvaker». — England  and  Mud 
had  about  70,000  Quakers  in  IW; 
now  they  number  about  26,000.  In 
the  last  60  years,  there  have  b«ffl  ' 

among  them  2,400  more  births  UiHI 
deaths. 

Soman  Calholietin  Great Britti*. 
—Priests,  1,342;  chapels,  993  ;  mon- 
asteries, 47;  convents.  IBS  ;  collegM, 
13.  The  bst  year,  the  diocese  d 
[Worcester  received  81  new  pritBts', 
I  Hexham,  6;  England,  100;  Sootliod, 
;  11.  In  Westminster,  8  new  moDai- 
I  teHes,  and  81  new  chapels ;  S  oew 
i  convents.     In  Liverpool,  9  new  cod- 

I  Religiout  Statiitia  of  frtland.— 
The  Irith  Timet  estimates  the  pre- 
sent population  of  Ireland  at  6.9S0,- 
000  souls,  and  adds :  "FromvarioDi 
causes  emigration  has  chiefly  taken 
place  among  the  Roman  Catholk 
portion  of  the  peoplo,  and  the  Dm- 
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er  of  those  who  profess  the  Roman  number  88  ministers,  108  churches, 

/athotic  creed  has  annually  dimin-  9,500  members;  in  Ireland,  500  min- 

}hed.     On  the  fiiirest  calculation,  it  isters,   650  churches,  57,000  mem* 

rould  appear  that,  of  the  5,950,000,  bers;    the    Reformed    Presbyterian 

lot  more  than  8,450,000  are  Roman  in  Ireland,  45  ministers,  55  churches, 

/atholics,  the  remaining  2,500,000  4,000    members;   the  Presbyterian 

leing  Episcopalians,   Presbyterians,  Church  of  Victoria,  187  ministers, 

fethodists,  etc,  all  classed   under  150  churches,  57,000  members, 
he  name  of  Protestant*' 

The  News  of  the  Churches  says : 

Scotland.— The  Endowment  Fund  "  In  Dumfriesshire,  and  in  the  Upper 

6r  the  Established  Church,  to  raise  ward  of  Lanarkshb-e,  God  has  been 

be  necessitous  district  {guoad  sacra)  working  marvelously  by  his  Spirit 

hurchcs  to    parish  churches  now  Mr.  Hammond,  an  American  Presby- 

mounts  to  half  a  million :    it  was  terian  student  of  divinity,  has  been 

lie  favorite  project  of  the  late  Dr.  the  chief  human  agent  employed  in 

lobertson,   whose  Memorial  Fund,  the  work.     His  pointed  and  practical 

f^the  ladies  of  the  Church  of  Scot-  addresses  in  the  town  of  Dumfries 

ad,  is  now  in  rapid  progress.     By  produced    a    powerful    impression ; 

lis  fund,  42  churches  and  8  par-  and  during  most  of  the  past  month 

heSy  at  an  expense  of  £170,000,  there  have  been  liurge  public  union 

we  been  secured.    Dr.  Robertson's  prayer-meetings  in  one  or  other  of  the 

heme,  in  addition,  has  already  sub-  churches  in  the   town — ^the  opera- 

riptions  to  the  amount  of  £156,000;  tions  of  the  Spirit  having  in  this,  as 

is    proposed    to    increase   it    to  in  most  other  cases,  burst  the  bonds 

800,000.  of  sectarian  feeling."    Mr.  Hammond 

771*  Cardro»»  Ca,e.-LoTd  Tervis-  ^  .*  «^"'**'  ''^^""r*!  ^n"^' 

j™^  <^<»u.>^«.  i^u.c.     ijv.u  ici.io  jjjj^j  ^j^  ^  member  of  the  Union 

>*»5«  .»"«  ,t      .  /*  ^   •  ^^\."V^  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 

oris  have  the  right  to  mvestigate  °                     ^ 

cged  irregularities  of  ecclesiastical  WALE8.-The    Wesleyan    Metho- 

ocedure,  with  a  view  of  reducing  ^^^  ^^^^  increased  in  two  years 

•nnulUng  ecclesiastical  sentences  4549  „^^  numbering  16,888.     The 

le    Free  Church    mamtams,   that  ^    ^^^^_     churches    have   increased 

^e  sentences  bemg  purely  ecclesi-  jq^oo.     The  Independents,  83,724. 

bcal,  can  not  be  revised  by  the  The  total  increase  in  the  different  de- 

rH  courts.    The  whole  Free  Church  nominations  is  estimated  at  100,000. 
se  IS  thus  again  reopened.     Large 

eetings  have  been  held  in  Edin-  Fr^^cr-A  new  census  of  France 

irgh  and  Glasgow  m  reference  to  ^^  ^y^^^^  ^  y^^  ^^^^     rj^^  foUo^dng 

e  matter.  figures  show  the  comparative  increase 

The  Unit^  Presbyterian.  Church  J^  population  for  the  last  forty  years : 

ports   536  congregations,  161,069  i!?  J^^L^JT*?  ^^^^o^A®^L'.*?A.i' 

immunicants  (an  increase  of  4, 622);  ?2,569,223  ;|   m     1886,   38,640,910  ; 

>A  students;    £192,461   raised,   of  'J^J^h  ^^280,178;   m  1851    85,- 

hich  £44,377  are  for  missionar/and  ^83,170;  and  m  1856,  86,039,364. 

enevolent   uses.     The    Church    of  ...        ^.      -,             xi.      i  x  i 

3otland  has  1,173  ministers,  1,208  ^  An  interesting  document  has  lately 

lurches ;    the    Free    Church,    797  been  published  m  Pans,  giving  the 

iinisters,   875    churches;    the  Re-  mimber  of  mdividuals  m  France  at 

•rmed  Presbyterian  Church,  87  min-  ^^e  date  of  the  last  census  (1866), 

ters,  90  churches,  10,000  members,  ^^o,  ^^T®  engaged,  du-ectly  or  indi- 

rectly,   in  various  professions    and 

Thb   Presbyterians    in    £ngland  trades,  from  which  they  derived  their 
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support.  The  returns  include  notf 
only  adults,  but  also  children,  and 
are  thus  classed:  Agriculture,  19,- 
064,071 ;  Manufactures,  10,690,961 ; 
Commerce,  1,662,331 ;  Professions, 
1,462, 144  J  Clergy  of  all  persuasions, 
142,705 ;  .Persons  without  any  trade 
or  profession,  8,241,467.  A  com- 
parison between  the  population  re- 
turns of  1861  and  1866  shows  a  sen- 
sible diminution  in  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  agricultural  labor, 
and  an  increase  in  the  class  follow- 
ing manufacturing  pursuits.  During 
the  preceding  year  (1866)  the  receipts 
from  the  octroi  in  Paris  were  64  mil- 
lions of  francs,  being  an  increase  of 
21  millions  of  francs  in  ten  years ; 
and  the  total  receipts  of  the  metropo- 
lis in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
110,306,124  francs;  while  the  ex- 
penditure during  the  same  period 
was  97,720,644  {TB.nc8.—Athenaum, 

Edueation.—Ot  310,289  soldiers, 
only  192,873  can  read  and  write.  In 
all  France  there  are  only  4,225  book- 
sellers, of  whom  only  165  are  in  the 
rural  communes.  Out  of  2,250,000 
boys,  476,000  go  to  no  school ;  and 
of  2,593,000  girls,  633,000.  Out  of 
1,000  criminals,  786  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  Improvement  is  impera- 
tive, and  has  been  so  strongly  felt  by 
the  Government  to  be  so,  that  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has 
offered  a  first  prize  of  1,200  francs, 
and  seven  inferior  ones,  to  the  best 
papers  sent  in  by  schoolmasters  in 
answer  to  this  pointed  question : 
**What  are  the  wants  of  primary 
instruction  in  a  rural  commune,  in 
the  three-fold  point  of  view  of  the 
school,  the  scholars,  and  the  mas- 
ter" ?  The  papers  were  to  be  given 
in  on  the  3d  of  February.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  rising  of  the  mini- 
mum salary  of  schoolmasters  to  600 
francs,  which  decision  benefits  4,406 
of  them,  and  sundry  pecuniary  "re- 
liefs given  to  above  2,000  schools, 
shows -a  solicitude  called  for  by  a 
crying  evil. 

Some  of  the  French  Moruuteriei 


are  rapidly  increasing.    The  establisb- 
ment    of  Les    Petites    Sceurs    dcf 
Pauvres  de    Paris,    which  was  at- 
tended in  1844  by  two  women  oon- 
pying  a  single  room,  now  possesfti 
thirty  convents  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  property.     The  "  Sisters  d 
the  Holy  Union'^  of  Cambrai,  startad 
only  a  very  few  years  ago,  and  tbcf 
have  now  one  hundred  and  thiitf 
houses  of  their  order  in  France  a&d 
Belgium. 

The  trial  and  condemnation  <^  the 
Abb6  Mallett  at  Douai  for  the  abdoe- 
tion  and  conversion  of  a  &milj  d 
Jewish  girls,  has  produced  a  painfal 
impression  as  to  the  morals  of  the 
Catholic  convents  in  France.   Tbe 
oldest  girl,   seduced  by  Mallett  tf 
well  from  her  virtue  as  from  her  re- 
ligion, wi^  used  by  him  as  an  instn- 
ment  to   obtain   possession  of  the 
other  sisters  ;  and  the  better  to  l^ 
complish  his  purpose,  the  girls  were 
carried  about  from  convent  to  ooo- 
vent,  and  had  their  names  fireqaentlf     | 
changed,  in  order  that  then'  pireots 
should    lose  trace  of  them.    The 
Bishop  of  Cambrai,  when  appealed  to 
by  the  brother,  made  the  same  reply 
as  that  made  by  the  Pope  when  the 
father  of  the  Mortara  boy  demindrf 
his  son ,  Non  po$$umu8 — ^we  can  do 
nothing.     Fortunately  there  is  jus- 
tice in  France.     The  Abbe  Mallett 
was  condemned  to  six  years'  solitary 
confinement. 

The  dependence  of  the  French 
Church^  on  Rome  is  growing  mow 
slight  "  The  Emperor  has  it  » 
his  own  hands.  He  TirtuaDy 
chooses  all  the  bishops  and  srdt* 
bishops;  he  even  names  the  cai^ 
nals ;  and  all  the  clergy  are  in  W 
pay.  The  archbishops,  16,  recdw 
from  $2,000  to  $10,000 ;  64  bishop* 
from  $3,000  to  $5,000 ;  669  canoni, 
from  $820  to  $48Q;  3,124  p»ri» 
priests  about  $300 ;  29,971  priests 
of  dependent  churches,  from  |200  to 
$500 ;  8,053  curates,  (vicars,)  froai 
$60  to  $100.  There  are  in  Pr»n« 
208  seminaries  for  priests,  ^^ 
27,290  pupils.    A  millioQ  and  a  hsU 
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nncs  are  annuallj  expended  for 
Tch  building  by  the  State.  The 
imsteries  and  nunneries  are  also 
florted  by  the  State;   they  can 

receive  by  will  from  any  one 
roe  over  10,000  francs,  nor  that 
bout  express  permission,  nor  can 
'  one  leave  them  more  than  one 
rth  of  his  property.  There  are 
cloisters  for  men,  with  9,186 
iks ;  2,000  for  women,  with 40,891 
IB ;  in  the  cloisters  are  1,54T  sem- 
ies,  with  6,178  brothers,  and 
169  sisters.    Among  the  Orders, 

are  enlisted  in  benevolent  works, 
\k  922  monks  and  10,189  nuns: 
other  888,  with  2,089  monks  and 
L6  nuns,  are  devoted  merely  to 
itual  exercises.  There  are  now  in 
nee  6  vacant  bishoprics,  which 

Emperor  does  not  fiU,  because 

Pope  would   not    confirm   the 
:tion. 

?he  Diocesan  Chapter  of  Troyes 
tradicts  the  report  that  the  late 
bop  Coeurs  had  listened  to  pro- 
als  from  the  Government  to  be 
3e  Patriarch  of  a  Gallican  church, 
smse  of  the  separation  of  France 
n  Rome. 

lie  Address  of  the  Bishop  of 
tiers  (M.  Pie)  to  his  clergy,  "on 
charges  brought  against  the  Seve- 
rn Pontiff  and  the  French  clergy 
the  pamphlet  called  *  Romej  la 
tmee,  et  P  Italie^^  by  M.  Lagueron- 
re,'*  was  published  in  the  Monde^ 
irhich  it  nils  nearly  six  columns. 

*  this  Address,  the  Bishop  was 
idemned  "for  an  abuse  of  authori- 

•  by  the  Council  of  State.  In  the 
dress  he  compared  the  Emperor  to 
itius  Pilate.  The  Minister  of  Jus- 
i  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Pro- 
mtor  of  the  Imperial  Courts,  in  the 
arse  of  which  he  intimates  that  he 
(  been  made  aware  that  the  clergy 

in  the  habit  of  criticising  the  pol- 

of  the  Government  in  their  ser- 

118.     These  criticisms  tend  to  cre- 

\  distrust  and  reprobation  of  the 

iperor's  action ;  some  outrage  even 

rson  (comparing  him  to  Pilate), 
others  fill  w^  consciences 


with  alarm.  He  then  reminds  his 
subordinates  that  such  offenses  are, 
by  law,  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  three  months  or  two  years,  or  by 
banishment  firom  the  empire.  He 
says  significantly,  that  present  cir- 
cumstances prove  the  wisdom  of  such 
enactments,  adding,  "  It  is  time  that 
the  laws  should  vindicate  their  au- 
thority." 

,  The  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  Cardinal 
de  Bonald,  had  published  a  haughty 
pamphlet  against  the  imposition  of  a 
stamp  upon  pastoral  letters  treating 
of  political  matters.  He  pronounces 
the  imposition  of  the  stjunp  -humili- 
ating and  not  to  be  submitted  to  by 
the  Bishops.  The  Siecle  says  of  It: 
"  We  affirm,  with  all  the  energy  of 
our  conviction  and  of  our  faith,  that  no 
government  is  possible  in  presence  of 
this  clerical  omnipotence,  which  pre- 
tends to  speak,  to  act,  and  to  direct 
in  the  name  of  God.  Any  govern- 
ment which  would  wish  to  keep  erect 
in  the  face  of  those  clerical  factions 
will  be  placed  in  the  alternative  either 
of  humiliating  itself  before  them,  or 
of  humbling  them  before  it ;  either 
it  must  submit  to  their  law,  or  they 
must  submit  to  its  injunctions.*' 

Pbotestantism. — ^The  Emperor  on 
Easter  Sunday  gave  2,000  francs  to  a 
Protestant  church  in  Biarritz.  There 
are  in  Paris  thirty  Protestant  places 
of  worship,  in  which  are  held  sixty- 
eight  Sunday  and  twenty-one  week- 
day services,  of  which  the  French 
Reformed  Church  gives  nineteen,  the 
Lutherans  fourteen,  the  Free  Church- 
es nineteen,  the  Methodist  six,  the 
Baptist  two,  the  various  English 
churches  eighteen,  and  the  German 
eleven.  To  these  churches  are  at- 
tached fifty-six  Protestant  day- 
schools,  and  between  thirty  and 
forty  Sunday-schools.  The  Free 
Churches  have  two  asylums  for  the 
aged,  one  for  the  blind,  one  for  or- 
phans ;  deaconesses  take  charge  of 
thirty  or  more  invalids,  besides  sick 
children,  penitent  women,  and  vari- 
ous oUier  cases.    A  preparatory  the- 
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ologic«l  school,  and  two  or  thr^i^ 
Gcmiiuries  for  our  youtbs,  the  Pri>- 
tcfiUnt  Academy,  and  k  few  schools 
for  joung  Udies,  together  with  tu  >.> ' 
eicellcDt  normal  schools  for  taBi.-)i  I 
ere,  secure  a  good  education  for  tho 
youth  of  the  higher  classes.  EleTt.-!]  I 
'religious  journals  (three  of  whii:}i  I 
are  rationalistic)  are  published  in  I 
Paris ;  and  ten  Protestant  book  ' 
sellers  thriTe,  where,  thirty  yeaT'^ 
ago,  a  solitary  one  found  it  difficult ' 
even  to  vegetate."  , 

Tub  Central  Prote*taat  Soeiet;/ 
has  70  misuon&ries,  119  places  of 
public  worship,  and  60  statMns.  Its  , 
Prcp.'Lratory  school  has  educated  mi  i 
pupils,  of  whom  24  are  now  minis- 1 
terH.  The  Evangelical  Society  is  ein- 1 
ploying  80  misnionaries.  ReceipLs. 
lIii,84D  A-anca;  expenses,  143,2-2ih 
fmncs.     It  is  now  in  its  flfteenih 


The  receipts  of  the  Soci^  araoont  to 
Sl,263£,  and  its  exponaes  to  64.4431, 
but  a  previous  debt  gives  a  deficit  cf 
41,000£  The  Society  publisb«s  do 
controversial  tracts;  it  has  printed 
seven  new  tracts,  and  four  rdaiMi 
this  year. 

Tax  SoeiiU  Eiiangiliqne  held  ita 
twenty-eighth  anniversary.  Piri^ 
and  thir^  Tillages  around,  are  eru- 
gelixed  by  its  agents.  The  churdiM 
in  the  Haate-Vimne  and  the  Trnne 


1a%  Minionary  Society  met  for  its 
thirty-sixth  annual  festival.  lis 
spheres  of  labor  comprise  fourtevn 
stations  in  South  Afnca,  which  arf 
in  a  prosperous  stSite ;  China,  ti) 
which  it  has  sent  two  missionnries  -, 
two  more  are  on  the  eve  of  their  de- 
parture for  Ilayti,  whither  as  Ba]p- 
tists  they  have  joined  the  English 
Society,  which  sends  them  out  undiT 
its  auspices.  The  receipts  have  bci'Ti 
leii.noH  francs;  and  expenses,  1G7,- 
IBS  francs. 

Thb  French  aiid  Foreign  SihU  S:~ 
cietjf  has  sold,  during  its  twentv- 
eighth  year,  91,877  Bibles  and  TesOi-  j 
mcnts ;  its  receipts  have  been  C4,2li0 
francs,  and  expenses  61,291  firancs.  ! 
To  the  91,877  copies  of  the  Scripture  | 
sold  by  this  Society,  must  be  added 
87,200  sold  by  the  French  agento  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So-  j 
ciety.  •"«. 

The  Parit  Tract  Society  has  in  its  I  Population  of  Soma. — The  popn- 
thirty-ninth  year  sold  200,500  copies  lation  of  the  "  Eternal  City"  is  abort 
of  its  excellent  Almanac,  circulated  i  one  hundred  and  seven^-fiTe  tbon- 
1,600,000  of  its  different  poblicaUoos.  1  sanil,  divided  into  flf^-four  parishcii 


:losed,  however,  under  the'  law  d 
,  18S2.  Its  receipts  have  been  1C7,441I, 
I  and  its  expenses,  181,78TC  Boil 
I  previous  debt  Still  leaves  1G,000£  it>- 
lacit 

I  Thi  Protatant  BibU  Society  luU 
its  forty-flrst  anniversary.  It  ii  tbt 
oldest  of  the  Societies.  Its  supplia 
extend  beyond  the  frontier  to  0» 
colonies-  16,675  copies  of  the  Saip- 
tares  have  been  thus  circulated  during 
the  7e«r.  Its  receipts  are  46,)0G[, 
and  its  expenses,  42,950£ 

IiALV.— In  Italy  there  are  !M 
bishops  and  archbishops ;  in  ill  tbe 
rest  of  Europe,  814.  The  whole  Bo- 
man  Catholic  world  is  dirided  inU 
1,007  bishoprics,  viz.,  SBl  in  Einvpe, 
128  in  Asu,  29  in  Africa.  146  ia 
America,  and  28  in  Australia. 

Population  of  Italy.— The  fbllw- 
ing  is  at  present  the  populatitin  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy:  Piedmonl) 
3,816,637  inhabitants;  Sardinia [tbo 
Island).  673,116;  Lombardy,  3,70,- 
847 ;  Modena,  609,189 ;  Parma,  BOB,- 
784;  Tuscany,  1,779,338;  The  Lc 
gations,  the  Marches,  and  UmbA 
1,960.860;  Naples,  6,843,966 :  Sidj, 
MSl.oaO;  toUI,  21,093,006  inhibit 
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with  1,280  priests,  2,092  monks  and 
m^nbers  of  religious  orders,  1,690 
nuns,  and  547  ecclesiastical  pupils. 
Exclusive  of  Jews,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants not  acknowledging  the  Ro- 
man Church  is  412. 

There  are  at  present,  in  the  Sacred 
College^  one  cardinal  named  by  Leo 
XIL,  twenty-one  by  Gregory  XVI., 
thirty-eight  by  Pius  IX.,  one  reserved 
m  petto  in  the  Consistory  of  26th 
June;,  1859,  and  nine  hats  vacant — 
total  seventy.  The  oldest  of  the 
cardinals  is  his  Eminence  Tosti,  who 
is  eighty-five,  and  has  worn  the  purple 
twenty-four  years;  the  youngest  is 
his  Eminence  Milesi,  forty-three,  and 
kas  been  a  cardinal  four  years. 

Pope  Pius  IX.  erected  in  1860  a 
new  see  at  FortcUezza,  in  Brazil,  an 
Apostolic  Vicariate  in  California,  and 
two  Apostolic  Prefectures.  He  has 
mlso  reestablished  the  ancient  bishop- 
ric of  the  Armenian  rite,  at  Neo- 
Cesarea,  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  Pope  has  delivered  an  allocu- 
tion in  the  Consistory,  in  reply  to 
those  who  have  asserted  that  the 
X^apacy  is  incompatible  with  civiliza- 
tioD,  and  said,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Papacy  had  always  contributed  to 
the  diffusion  of  real  civilization.  The 
X^ope  declared  that  he  was  only  op- 
posed to  that  pretended  modern  civil- 
ization which  persecutes  the  Church, 
imprisons  her  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
priests,  suppresses  religious  orders, 
despoils  the  Church,  and  tramples 
justice  under  foot  He  deplored  that 
the  Concordat  had  been  violated  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Pope 
declared  that  he  would  spontaneously 
liare  granted  concessions,  and  would 
liare  accepted  those  which  have  been 
advised  by  the  Catholic  Sovereigns,  but 
tliat  he  could  not  receive  the  counsels 
mnd  unjust  demands  of  an  usurping 
^oremment  In  conclusion,  the  Holy 
father  deplored  the  subversion  of  all 
authority,  and  promised  forgiveness 
'to  all  who  had  been  misled.  He  con- 
fided, he  said,  the-cause  of  the  Church 


to  God,  the  avenger  of  justice  and 
right 

There  has  been  established  at 
Naples^  says  the  Gazetta  di  Turino^ 
a  committee  of  priests,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  "  Union  of  the  Eccle- 
siastics of  Southern  Italy."  Their 
programme  comprises,  1st,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  journal  aiming  solely  to  in- 
struct the  people,  and  to  propound 
reforms  in  discipline ;  2d,  a  uniform 
system  of  preaching;  8d,  gratuitous 
instruction  in  religious  and  political 
duties  for  all  classes  ;  4th,  assistance 
for  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  and  a 
method  of  assisting  and  succoring 
prisoners. 

Naples. — ^The  Italian  government 
found  1,347,027  ducats  in  possession 
of  the  Conferenza  dcs  Missions,  at 
Naples,  and  appropriated  it  as  an 
ecclesiastical  fund  for  future  use. 

Th^  Jesuits. — The  present  General 
of  the  Order  is  Peter  Beck,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Rothaan.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  Order,  according  to  recent 
statibtics,  published  in  Rome,  is  at 
present  7,144,  being  2,292  greater 
than  in  the  year  1847.  One  thousand 
are  engaged  in  foreign  missions,  and 
there  are  444  in  the  United  States. 
The  largest  number  is  found  in  France 
and  Italy.  They  have  been  expelled 
from  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Modena, 
the  Marches,  Umbria,  Romagna  and 
the  two  Sicilies.  The  General  of  the 
Order  has  addressed  to  Victor  Emman- 
uel a  protest  against  their  recent 
suppression.  After  speaking  of  the 
suppression  of  the  establishments  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1848  in  Piedmont,  the 
General  proceeds  : 

"  From  the  time  of  the  Italian*war 
last  year,  up  to  the  present  day,  the 
Company  of  Jesus  has  lost  three  con- 
vents and  colleges  in  Lombardy,  six 
in  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  eleven  in 
the  Pontifical  States,  nineteen  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  fifteen  in 
Sicily.  Every  where  the  company  has 
been  deprived  of  its  estates  and  mov- 
ables, in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
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word.      Its  members,  about  fifteen  1 1talian  conTerts';  he  is  m  PI jmouthili^ 


hundred  in  number,  have  been  driven 
from  cities  and  houses ;  escorted  like 
malefactors  by  soldiers  from  one  town 
to  another;  detained  in  public  pri- 
sons, atrociously  ill-treated  and  in- 


in  respect  to  the  church  ;  he  is  no* 
professor  at  Bologna.  Vastavim,  d 
Bologna,  is  opposed  to  him  on  these 
questions ;  he  holds  service  there  oo 
Sunday  for  80  or  40  persons    Cnef 


suited ;  even  prevented  from  seeking  ^preaches  in  Reggio  and  Modena  evoy 


an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  ^me  pious 


fiumly :  and  in  many  plaois  not  even  larly  preached  in  Asti  by  Minetti ;  in 


fortnight     The  Gospel  is  also  regu- 


Arcola  by  Dassio ;  in  Kovi  by  Grosso; 
in  Alessandria  by  Rosetti ;  in  Nomt 
and  Fassa  by  Tealdo ;  in  Xim  bf 
Techi ;  in  La  Spinetta  by  Carimo;  to 
congregations  varying  from  15  to  5(L 


under  the  charge  of  LarzomaisiBO^ 
since  liazzarella  was  transferred  to 
Bologna ;  it  has  about  150  members 
For  three  hundred  years,  since  the 


the  white  hairs  of  old  age,  nor  the 
prostration  caused  by  infiirmity,  were 
respected." 

Protestantism  in  Italy. — As  &r  as 
the  influence  of  Sardinia  reaches,  re-  The  Evangelical   Italian    church  at 
ligious  toleration  is  insured.      ThelTurin^of  about  60  members,  is  direct- 
work  of  evangelization  will  probi^ly  ed  by  De  Sanctis.     That  at  Geoot  is 
proceed  with  increased  rapidity.    The        '      '*       *^  ""  ^  '"* 

lietie  Etangelische  Kireheraeitung 
contains  a  series  of  valuable  articles 
on  the  present  state  andprospects  of, 

this  movement     The  Waldenses  in  j  suppression    of  the    begiDoings  of 
the  valleys  number  about  22,000 ;  |  reform,  the  word  has  not  been  pro- 
the  regular  Sunday  morning  attend-  i  claimed  in  so  many  places  or  to  so 
ance  on  worship  is  7,350  ;  average  of  many  persons, 
communicants,  partaking  of  the  sacra- 
ment, 7,650;  81  Sunday-schools.   The       A  Madrid  paper  asserts  that  thirty 
station  at  Pignerol  is  another  position  '•  thousand  tracts  and  other  woib  ^ 
of  strength     At  Turin  there  is  a  con- !  fending  Protestant  doctrines  had  been 
gregation  of  1,600  Waldenses ;  MM. '  printed  at  London   in  the  Spanish 
Bert  and  Meille,  pastors.    The  Buona '  language,  and  that  sixty  smogjden 
Notella^  edited  by  Meille,  advocates  \  had  undertaken  to  introduce  tbem 
their  views ;  31,872  bibles  and  books  \  into  Spain, 
circulated.     At  Alessandria  there  are 

two  preaching  places ;  in  Voghera,  30  Portcoal. — ^The  struggle  between 
Italians  held  service ;  there  are  small !  this  kingdom  and  Rome  fourteen 
bands  in  Casale,  Castelnuova,  and  years  ago,  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Quazzora.  At  Courmayer,  in  the  crown  over  the  East  Indian  bishop* 
Aosta  valley,  M.  Curie  preaches  to ;  rics  of  Goa,  Diu,  and  Damas,  has 
some  75  converted  Roman  Catholics ; ;  operated  against  Romanism  in  the 


he  is  aided  in  his  work  by  Mr.  (Jay. 
At  Grenoa,  a  Waldensian  church  was 
built    in    1858,    ministered    to    by' 


popular  mind.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  has  caDed 
forth  protests  sustained  by  citadooi 


Bruschi ;  the  congregation  number ,  from  the  Bible  and  the  Cbor^ 
about  160.  At  Leghorn  and  P^a, !  Fathers.  Finally,  the  effort  made 
M.  Bibet  has  collected  flourishing '  three  years  ago  to  introduce  the  Sif- 
congregations ;  at  Leghorn,  about  j  ters  of  Mercy,  with  thdr  Laiaritt 
200  attend  service.  The  Waldensian !  Father  .  Confessors,  fiuled,  and  the 
theological  school  is  now  established ;  newly-awakened  fear  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Florence ;  it  has  6  students.     M.   has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Society 


Concourde  labors  in  the  schools. 
Noccto  and  Stephen  Malan  have 
preached  in  Milan.  Mazzarella,  for- 
merly of  Genoa,  is  one  of  the  ablest  J  the  danger.     So  says  the  J^  i^* 


which  seeks  to  spread  the  Scriptures 
and  exhorts  to  a  diligent  use  of  the 
same  as  the  best  means  of  aferting 


and  most  influential  men  among  these  '  KirehenaeUung. 
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Bj  William  S.  Ttlbb,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Amherst  College,  Masp. 

Naeoelsbach's  Homeric  Theology  has  been  a  standard  work 
Bver  since  it  was  given  to  the  public  in  1840,  and  it  still  re- 
mains the  most  systematic  and  complete  treatise  on  that  sub- 
ject with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
look  over  his  copious  index  of  seven  sections,  divided  and 
mb-divided,  classified  and  arranged  with  the  help  of  all  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabet,  as  well  as  the  Arabic 
dumerals,  to  see  the  exhaustive,  German  fulness  and  method- 
Lcalness  with  which  he  has  treated  the  Homeric  Olympus. 
And  when  we  pass  from  the  index  to  the  work  itself,  we  are 


^  Die  Homerische  Theologie  in  ihren  ZusammenbaDgedargestellt  yon  Cabl  Fried- 
BICH  NAEGEifiBACH,  Professor  am  K.  B.  Gymnaaiam  zu  NtLmberg.  Numberg.  1840. 

Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age.  By  the  Right  Honorable  W.  E. 
Gladstoxs,  D.C.L.,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  three  volumes.  Ox- 
ford: at  the  University  Press.  1858.  Vol  II.  Olympus:  or,  the  Religion  of  the 
isomeric  Age.       . 
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pleased  to  find  that  this  large  promise  is  amply  falfilled ;  that 
while  the  classification  of  topics  exhausts  the  subject,  the 
copious  illustrations  constitute  a  complete  reaumi  of  passages 
pertaining  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  age. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age  is 
a  more  voluminous  work,  more  suggestive,  and  more  practical, 
but  less  scientific  and  complete.     Borrowing  freely  from  the 
German  scholar,  and  readily  acknowledging  his  obligations^ 
the  English  statesman  adds  little  to  the  materials,  and  omits 
itiany  of  the  facts  with  their  illustrations,  but  inquires  with 
more  eager  curiosity  into  the  origin  of  the  religious  ideas  and 
usages  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  with  the  faith  and  reverence 
as  well  as  the  practical  wisdom  befitting  a  leader  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  leading  State  of  Protestant  Christendom,  loob 
at  every  topic  in  its  relations  to  Christianity  and  the  Bible. 
Of  course,  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  German  professor  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  English  Exchequer. 
Still  the  work  of  Mr.  Gladstone  adds  another  to  the  manj 
enduring  monuments  which  perpetuate  the  fame  of  that  coun- 
try whose  greatest  statesmen  have  always  been,  at  the  same 
time,  her  best  classical  scholars. 

Passing  from  these  authors  to  the  subject  of  which  they  treat, 
it  is  our  purpose  to  confine  our  remarks,  at  present,  to  the 
Homeric  Doctrine  of  the  Gods,  reserving  the  Doctrine  of  Sin 
and  Expiation,  and  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  for  futnre 
articles,  should  time  and  opportunity  permit. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Homeric  Theology,  or  the  Homeric 
Doctrine  of  the  Gods,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Homer 
had  any  such  doctrine,  or  theology,  clearly  defined  and  sys- 
tematically arranged  in  his  own  mind,  still  less,  that  his  poems 
were  intended  to  be  a  catechism  or  a  creed  for  the  instruction 
of  coming  generations.  Homer  never  preaches  or  delivers  lec- 
tures. As  his  life  and  character  can  only  be  gathered  from 
his  works,  so  his  religious  sentiments  are  nowhere  stated  in 
form  or  didactically  inculcated,  but  are  every  where  presup- 
posed in  the  plot,  implied  in  the  incidents,  uttered  and  acted 
by  his  heroes  and  minor  personages.  Indeed  it  is  not  his  own 
theology  or  his  own  opinions  on  any  subject  that  he  has  given 
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US ;  but,  wholly  objective,  living  only  in  bis  characters,  he  has 
perpetuated  the  living  image  of  their  religious  ideas  and 
usages.  And  these  ideas  and  usages  he  has  re-presented  to  us 
under  all  the  varieties  of  individual  opinion  and  experience, 
with  all  the  self-contradictions  that  belong  to  false  systems  of 
religion,  and  with  all  the  contrast  between  theory  and  practice, 
creed  and  conduct,  which  imperfect  men  always  exhibit  in 
real  life,  sometimes  further  exaggerated  by  a  palpable  but  not 
readily  measurable  diflference  between  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  and  the  people,  and  the  traditions  which  they  have  received 
from  a  purer  and  more  primitive  age. 

To  discriminate  between '  these  differences,  and  to  reconcile 
these  contradictions,  is  sometimes  not  a  little  diflScult.  Still, 
beneath  them  all  there  is  an  underlying  system  of  religious 
doctrine,  which  characterizes  and  more  or  less  controls  the 
men  of  the  Homeric  age ;  and  Homer,  with  all  his  contradic- 
tions, was  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks  for  many  generations.  An 
eye-witness  to  events  cotemporaneous  with  the  earliest  prophets 
and  kings  of  Israel,  a  faithful  voucher*  for  manners  and  cus- 
toms and  a  state  of  society  strikingly  similar  to  , those  which 
existed  among  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  the  primeval  and  in 
their  estimation  inspired  bard,  teacher,  and  historian  of  a  peo- 
ple second  only  to  the  Jews  in  their  influence  on  the  education 
and  development  of  mankind.  Homer,  and  especially  the 
theology  of  Homer,  cannot  but  be  a  study  of  deep  interest  to 
the  Christian  who,  with  no  narrow  or  one-sided  view,  sees  one 
and  the  same  hand,  the  hand  of  God,  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

1.  Number  and  ClassifiGaUon  of  the  Gods, 

The  reader  of  the  Uiad  and  Odyssey  will  discover  at  once 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  which,  according  to  the 
Scriptures  and  according  to  the  most  reliable  history  and  the 
soupdest  philosophy  also,  was  once  universal,  has  already  dis- 

♦  Such  F.  Scblegel  takes  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  •Q/xT/pof,  a  voucher  for 
heroic  life  and  times ;  though,  with  the  inborn  skepticism  of  a  Grcrman,  he  still 
doabts  whether  any  such  man  as  Homer  ever  lived. 
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appeared  from  the  Homeric  world,  and  given  place  to  the 
Polytheistic  conception  of  "  Gods  many  and  Lords  many."  In- 
stead of  one  omnipresent  and  infinite  spirit,  alike  present  and 
alike  powerful  in  all  places  and  all  ages,  which  is  to  ns  essen- 
tial to  the  very  idea  of  God,  the  divine  essence,  as  conceived 
by  these  early  Greeks,  is  already  divided  into  as  many  classes 
of  so  called  Divine  Beings — all,  of  coarse,  more  or  less  limited 
and  degraded,  as  there  are  departments  of  divine  agency,  and 
some  of  these  classes  comprehend  an  indefinite  number  of  in* 
dividuals  answering  to  the  number  and  variety  of  existences 
in  the  department.     At  the  same  time,  there  are  not  wanting 
evident  vestiges  of  a  primitive  monotheism  in  the  supremacy 
of  Jupiter,  the  father  of  Gods  and  men,  whose  will  is  accom- 
plished in  all  the  changeful  and  apparently  conflicting  coarse 
of  events,  (II.  1,  5,)  who  sits  enthroned  on  Mount  Olympns, 
weighing  the  destinies  of  the  combatants,  while  the  inferior 
deities  all  engage  in  the  strife  of  battle  (II.  20,  21,  seqq.; 
22,  209,  seqq.) ;  and  who,  though  gods  and  men  should  com- 
bine against  him,  with  perfect  ease  could  litl  them  all  and  the 
earth  itself  up  to  heaven,  or  hurl  them  down  to  Tartams  at 
his  sovereign  pleasure  (II.  8,  5-27).    There  is  also  a  kind  of 
trinity,  or  triad,  in  the  manifest  and  vast  superiority  of  Zeos, 
Athene,  and  Apollo — the  All-father,  the  Wisdom  that  is  born 
of  him,  and  the  Son  who  is  his  Voice  or  Word.    These  three 
are  seldom  (never  long)  at  direct  variance  with  each  other. 
In  the  Odyssey^  Athene  and  Apollo  are  entirely  at  one  with 
Zeus.   In  the  lliad^  there  is  a  temporary  and  partial  alienation 
between  Zeus  and  Athene,  while  he  is  avenging  the  wrongs  of 
Achilles  on  the  Grecians.     With  this  exception,  the  son  and 
daughter  both  act  not  only  in  harmony  with  their  father,  but 
in  joyful  subordination  to  his  will.     And  the  three  are  ad- 
dressed together  by  mortals,  as  of  one  mind — almost  as  if  they 
were  one  being — in  that  ofk-repeated  prayer,  "Would  that 
Father  Zeus,  Athene,  and  Apollo,  etc.,"  which  the  heroes  of 
the  Trojan  war  offer  whenever  they  would  fain  see  some  work 
accomplished  which  is  nearly  or  quite  too  great  or  too  good  to 
be  hoped  for  (II.  2,  871 ;  4,  288 ;  7,  132 ;  Od.  7,  311 ;  24,  876, 
et  al.).    From  the  marked  peculiarity  as  well  as  the  manifest 
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Dperiority  of  these  gods,  and  from  the  anomalies  in  the  func- 
ions  ascribed  to  them — which  are  inexplicable  on  any  theory 
f  natural  and  homogeneous  development-^ Mr.  Gladstone 
rgnes  at  great  length  and  with  much  force,^  that  they  are  not 
brictly  mythological,  but  traditional  divinities,  derived,  in  the 
lain  features  of  their  character  and  office,  from  some  earlier 
nd  purer  religion,  and  ultimately  from  a  direct  revelation, 
iough  these  primitive  features  are  obscured  and  disfigured 
y  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar  and  the  inventions  of  the 
oet 

Besides  these  first  three,  there  are  six  other  divinities  of  un- 
aestionably  Olympian  rank  and  residence,  for  whom  He- 
hfiBstus  has  built  palaces  on  Mount  Olympus  (11. 1,  607),  and 
ho  convene  in  the  court  of  Zeus,  as  occasion  requires,  for  a 
>uncil  or  a  feast  These  are :  Here,  sister  and  wife  of  Zeus ; 
Lres,  and  Hephsestus  and  Hermes,  his  sons,  and  Artemis  and 
Lphrodite,  his  daughters.  Poseidon  and  Hades,  brothers  of 
ens,  also  clearly  belong  to  the  same  rank,  though,  from  the 
ecessity  of  their  office  and  province,  the  one  has  his  ordinary 
welling  in  the  sea  (II.  13, 21 ;  20, 13),  and  the  fixed  abode  of  the 
ther  is  in  the  invisible  world  under  the  earth  (II.  20,  61,  seqq.). 
[ades  comes  to  Olympus  when  he  is  wounded  by  Hercules  (II.  5, 
98).  His  wife,  Persephone,  is  never  seen  there ;  but  her  rank  in 
er  own  right  as  well  as  in  that  of  her  husband,  would  entitle  her 
»  no  inferior  place  among  the  Olympic  deities.  Diana  and  La- 
ma, though  inferior  wives  of  Zeus,  are,  of  course,  among  those 
'ho  '*  occupy  Olympian  abodes"  (II.  5, 383 ;  21 ,  499).  Dionysus 
Bacchus)  and  Demeter  (Ceres)  are  deities  of  high  rank  and 
ower ;  but  they  seem  to  have  their  dwelling,  not  so  much 
I  heaven,  as  on  earth  among  the  sons  of  men.  By  adding  to 
lese  sixteen  principal  deities  three  or  four  others  of  doubtful 
Olympian  residence,  or  of  a  manifestly  inferior  grade,  Mr. 
Hadstone  contrives  to  make  up  twenty,  answering  to  the 
umber  of  tripods  which  Hephaestus  was  forging  to  stand 
round  the  wall  in  the  well-built  hall,  where  the  gods  were 
ront  to  assemble  (II.  18,  373).  But  this  is  rather  too  trivial  and 
icidental  a  circumstance  to  support  the  inference  that  Homer 

*  Vol  ii.  sec.  2.    The  Traditive  Element  of  the  Homeric  Theo-Mythology. 
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reckoned  just  twenty  members  of  the  Olympic  council.  Still 
less  can  any  authority  be  found  in  Homer  for  the  iioelve  greater 
gods  as  distinguished  from  the  less — the  Dii  Majores  as  dis- 
tinguished fVo;n  the  Dii  Mrnores  of  the  Eomans. 

About  these  principal  deities  cluster  several  who  may  be 
called  serving  divinities,  whose  office  it  is  to  attend  on  their 
superiors.  Thus,  Zeus,  as  the  guardian  of  civil  and  political 
justice,  is  assisted  by  Themis,  who  convenes  assemblies,  whether 
of  gods  or  men,  and  keeps  order  in  them  (II.  20,  4;  Od,  2,  68); 
Here,  as  goddess  of  marriage,  by  the  Eileithyise,  her  daughters 
(II.  11,  271) ;  Apollo,  by  the  Muses  (II.  1,  603) ;  Aphrodite,  by 
the  Graces.  The  Hours  are  the  gatekeepers  of  heaven  (II.  6, 
749 ;  7,  411) ;  Hebe  is  the  cupbearer  of  the  gods  (II.  4,  2),  and 
Asclepius  and  Paieon  are  their  physicians.  Iris,  though  orig- 
inally an  impersonation  of  the  rainbow,  as  the  name  imports 
(II.  11,  27),  appears  in  Homer  only  as  the  messenger  of  the 
Olympian  gods,  particularly  of  Zeus  (II.  15,  144,  et  pamm). 

A  second  class  of  quasi-divinities  are  the  allegorical  deities, 
or  impersonations  of  ideas,  which  are  not  mere  poetical  person- 
ifications on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  wholly  mytho- 
logical beings,  but  fill  up,  at  various  intervals,  all  the  space 
between  personality  and  allegory,  though  none  of  them  possess 
such  an  established  divine  personality  as  to  have  their  fixed 
times  and  places  of  worship.  These  are,  for  the  most  part, 
either  military  or  moral.  Among  the  impersonations  of  mili- 
tary ideas  are  Discord  {'Epig\  Din  ('Eww),  Uproar  (Kv«Jo«/i^), 
Rout  (4>6i3o^),  Terror  (AeZjiio?),  Panic  (<I>v^a),  Rumor  {"Oaaa^  etc, 
of  which  the  first  two  have  quite  a  fixed  personality,  while 
the  others  approach  nearer  to  allegory,  or  hover  between  them. 
They  are  all,  except  Rumor,  kindred  or  companions  of  Mars 
(cf.  II.  4,  440;  5,  592;  13,  299;  15,  119;  9,  2).  Among  the 
impersonations  of  moral  ideas,  or  moral  powers,  are  Destiny 
{Alaa,  Uolpa)  and  the  Fates  {Krjpeg,  KaraicXwdeg,  cf.  II.  20,  127; 
i9,  410;  Od.  7,  197);  Death  and  his  brother.  Sleep  {Oxvaros, 
Tttvo^,  II.  14,  231);  the  Dream-god  also  {'Ovetpos  II.  2,  6);  the 
goddess  of  Moral  Blindness  ("Ar;/),  daughter  of  Zeus,  yet  cast 
out  from  heaven,  and  the  source  of  universal  mischief  on 
earth  (II.  19, 91, 126) ;  the  entreating  and  reconciling  goddesses 
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{AiTol)  who  follow  after  Ate  and  repair  the  mischief  she  has 
done  (II.  9,  502) ;  and  the  Furies  {'EfHvveg)^  who  avenge  all 
violations  of  natural  and  moral  order  (II.  15,  204 ;  19,  260, 
•418  ;  Od.  2,  135).  These  divinities  are  the  subo^;dinate  agents 
of  the  superior  gods,  the  military  being  mainly  satellites  of 
Ares,  and  the  moral  serving  as  the  executioners  of  Zeus  and 
of  Hades  (II.  19,  87  ;  3, 279,  compared  with  19,  260). 

A  third  class  of  subordinate  divinities,  allied  to  these  last, 
but  having  their  sphere  in  the  material  instead  of  the  moral 
world,  are  the  impersonations  of  the  elements  and  powers  of 
nature.  Such  are  the  Wind-gods,  the  Eiver-gods,  the  gods  of 
the  Sea,  and  the  Nymphs  of  the  Fountains,  the  Groves,  and 
the  Meadows  (II.  20,  7 ;  21,  135,  seqq. ;  23,  195-200).  Occa- 
sionally a  nymph  is  specified  by  name,  as  the  mother  of  some 
hero  (II.  6,  22,  etc.) ;  but  generally  they  are  spoken  of  as  an 
indefinite  and  undistinguishable  number  (II.  20,  7).  Of  the 
Wind-gods,  Boreas  and  Zephyrus  are  especially  prominent. 
The  Nymphs  of  the  Sea,  among  whom  Thetis,  mother  of 
Achilles,  is  prominent,  are  daughters  of  the  old  sea  gods, 
Nereus  and  Phorkys  (II.  18,  141 ;  Od.  1,  72) ;  Amphitrite  is 
goddess  of  the  waves  and  tnonsters  of  the  deep  (Od.  3,  91 ;  12, 
97) ;  and  Poseidon  presides  over  the  whole  realm  of  the  sea,  as 
his  brothers  Zeus  and  Hades  do  over  the  air  and  under  the 
earth.  There  is  also  a  sun-god  (Helius)  and  an  earth-goddess 
(jQsea),  who  are  honored  by  sacrifices,  especially  as  witnesses 
to  contracts  (II.  3,  103,  276).  Eos  (East),  the  goddess  of  the 
morning,  has  a  distinct  divine  personality  (Od.  5,  1),  but  no 
worship.  The  river-gods  are  invested  by  Homer  with  great 
powers  and  prerogatives  (II.  21, 194 ;  23, 142) ;  and  as  Oceanus 
is  the  source  of  all  the  rivers  and  fountains,  so  is  he  the  origin 
or  genesis  of  all  the  gods  (II.  21,  195 ;  14,  244).*  He,  how- 
ever, comes  not  to  the  councils  on  Olympus  (II.  20,  7),  and 
seems  to  belong  to  the  gods  of  olden  time.     With  him  is  asso- 

•  Compare  the  speculatioDS  of  the  Ionian  philosophers,  so  many  of  whom  make 
\Dater  ihafint  principle.  According  to  the  Genesis  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  in  th«  beginning^  when  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.     The  analogy  is  interesting;  but  the  contrast  is  bIso 

Ririkina. 
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ciated  Tethys,  the  all-mother,  as  he  is  the  all-father  (11.  U, 
201).  Kronus  and  Bhea  are  still  more  emphatically  gods  of  the 
olden  time.  Eronns  is  not  only  dethroned,  bnt,  with  his  Titan 
children,  is  imprisoned  in  Tartarus  (II.  14,  274-9),  whither  they 
were  sent  down  by  Zeus,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment (Ibid.  204).  Kronus^  as  the  name  imports,  must  hare 
been  originally  a  kind  of  impersonation  of  Time,  Oceanns, 
the  all-surrounding,  suggests,  in  like  manner,  the  idea  of  all- 
encompassing  space,  while  his  epithets  (the  deep-flowing,  swift- 
flowing,  etc.,  IL  21, 194)  and  his  name,  perhaps,  denote  the 
ceaseless  flow  of  existence  in  and  around  that  broad  and  deep 
channel.  But,  while  the  conception  of  this  whole  class  of 
divinities  doubtless  arose  from  the  elemental  ideas  and  powera 
of  nature,  as  represented  in  the  Homeric  poems,  they  are  no 
longer  iderUiJied  with  those  powers  and  ideas,  nor'absolutely 
confined  to  an  agency  within  their  appropriate  spheres.  As  a 
general  fact,  they  preside  over  those  elements,  rather  than  are 
identical  with  them  or  personifications  of  them.  They  con- 
vene, with  the  other  gods,  in  the  full  assembly,  of  Olympns, 
and  exercise,  with  more  or  less  freedom,  the  prerogatives  cha^ 
acteristic  of  Homeric  deities.  The  gods  of  the  early  Greeks 
are  far  from  being  mere  deifications  of  the  powers  of  nature. 
Even  the  class  that  approach  most  nearly  to  such  a  system 
are  more  or  less  free  and  independent  of  the  elements  over 
which  they  preside ;  and  these  same  element^  are  also,  at  tht 
same  time^  controlled  by  the  superior  gods,  especially  by  the 
above  mentioned  trinity,  or  triad  (Od.  9,  67 ;  2,  420 ;  H.  1, 
479;  12,17-25). 

Our  enumeration  of  the  Homeric  divinities  would  not  be 
complete  without  an  allusion  to  Proteus,  Atlas,  Circe,  Calypso, 
the  Sirens,  the  Cyclopses,  and  the  other  prodigies,  with  whom 
Ulysses  meets  in  his  wanderings  over  the  remote  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  whose  names,  relations,  and  functions, 
Nagelsbach  and  Gladstone  agree  in  finding  traces  of  an 
Egyptian  and  Phoenician  origin.  Gladstone  finds  evidences 
of  Phoenician  (and  so,  perhaps.  Eastern)  origin  and  ideas  in 
Poseidon,  Hermes,  Demeter,  Aphrodite,  Hephsestus,  and  Dio- 
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'SUfi.*  The  only  Olympic  deities  whose  names  are  common 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  are  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Vesta, 
itona,  Proserpina,  and  Mars.  These  gods,  so  far  as  they 
ke  part  in  the  war,  espouse  the  side  of  the  Trojans ;  and 
ladstone  regards  them  as  peculiarly  Pelasgian  deities-f  Tlie 
bers  he  supposes  to  have  come  into  Greece  later,  with  the 
dUenic,  or  Hellic,  element  of  the  population.  He  classifies 
ir,  namely,  Athene,  Apollo,  Latona,  and  Iris,  as  deities  hav- 
;  their  basis  and  the  general  outline  of  their  attributes  and 
aracter  from  tradition ;  five,  namely,  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
nto,  Diana,  and  Persephone,  as  deities  of  traditional  basis, 
it  with  development  principally  mythological  or  inventive ; 
d  the  remaining  Olympians,  as  deities  of  invention  or  my- 
ology proper. 

2.  jRdations  of  the  Gods  to  each  other. 

The  Olympus  of  Homer  is  not  conceived,  in  the  main,  ac- 
rding  to  any  system  of  physical  or  metaphysical  ideas,  but 
modelled  according  to  the  analogies  of  human  life.  These 
alogies  are  partly  domestic  and  partly  political ;  partly  those 
the  family,  and  partly  those  of  the  state. 
The  principal  dwellers  on  Olympus  are  the  family  of  Jupi- 
•,  consisting  of  himself,  his  three  wives,  his  four  sons,  and 
I  three  daughters,  who  are  settled  down  around  him,  some 
urried  and  some  in  single  blessedness ;  some  virtuous  and 
re,  others,  like  himself,  unfaithful  to  their  wedded  compan- 
18,  and  indulging  in  unrestrained  illicit  intercourse  with  the 
ildren  of  men.  The  reader  is  constantly  reminded  of  the 
iental  monarch  and  his  harem,  of  the  royal  family  with 
rir  loose  morals  and  manners,  and  the  court  with  its  intrigues 
d  strifes,  jealousies  and  festivities.  There  is  but  little  differ- 
ce  between  the  court  and  royal  family  of  Priam  in  Troy 
d  those  of  Jupiter  in  heaven,  and  that  difference  is  decid- 
ly  in  favor  of  the  earthly. sovereign.  *'  It  may  be  laid  down 
a  general  rule,  that  the  divine  life  of  Olympus,  wherever  it 
3roduces  the  human,  reproduces  it  in  a  degraded   form 

*  Vol  il  Bee,  3.  f  VoL  i.  sec.  7. 
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Enjoyment  and  indulgence,  when  carried  from  earth  to 
heaven,  lose  that  limit  of  honorable  relation  to  labor  which 
alone  make  them  respectable."* 

But  a  life  of  ease  and  sensual  pleasure  must  sometimes  give 
place  to  the  cares  of  government,  even  in  the  court  of  Jupiter. 
And  then  the  court  becomes  a  council,  and  the  royal  family 
the  councillors.    Still,  however,  they  sit  with  their  golden  gob- 
lets in  their  hands,  and  the  beautiful  Ilebe  serves  them  with 
the  delicious  nectar,  while  they  look  down  upon  the  Trojan 
city  and  deliberate  on  the  destinies  of  the  combatants  (II.  4, 1). 
This  ordinary  and  comparatively  informal  sitting  is  called  a 
session  {^vjKog,  Od.  5,  3)  or  council  (/3ovAt),  Hes.  Theog.  802), 
and  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  councils  of  the  chieftains  in 
the  Grecian  camp.     But  on  special  occasions,  Jupiter  convenes, 
in  due  form,  an  assemUy  of  all  the  gods  (II.  8, 1 ;  20,4),  which 
is  called  by  the  same  name  (ayopa),  and  answers  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  agora  of  the  assembled  Greeks,  when  Agamemnon 
summons  them  to  consider  some  question  of  unusual  moment 
(II.  2,  51).    Themis  convenes  and  dismisses  alike  the  assembly 
of  men  and  of  gods  (Od.  2,  69  ;  II.  20,  4),  and,  by  implication, 
keeps  order  in  the  meeting.    In  both  alike,  a  few  of  the  aris- 
tocracy alone  take  part  in  the  debate,  as  Agamemnon,  Nestor, 
Achilles,  Ulysses,  Diomed,  in  the  Grecian  assembly,  so  Zens, 
Here,  Poseidon,  Athene,  and  Apollo,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
gods  (II.  8, 1  seqq. ;  20, 1  seqq. ;  24,  32).    And  as  Agamemnon 
on  earth,  so  Zeus  in  heaven,  not  only  presides  over  the  Jmdt 
and  the  agora^  but  holds  the  result  at  his  sovereign  disposal, 
and  sometimes  decides  and  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  advisers  (II.  11,  78),  but  sometimes  yields  his 
own  preferences  to  theirs,  and  generally  executes  and  repre- 
sents, not  his  own  will  merely,  but  the  will  of  the  body  over 
whom  ho  presides.     Ilere  again,  however,  the  advantage  is  in 
favor  of  the  earthly,  rather  than  the  heavenly  convocation. 
Zeus  swaggers  and  threatens  in  a  style  that  would  disgraccran 
Oriental  despot  (II.  8,  5-27) ;  the  celestials  fret  and  chafe  under 
his  tyranny  (II.  4,  20-30) ;  and  perchance  they  settle  the  diffi- 

*  Gladstone,  vol.  il  p.  334. 
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culty  somewhat  as  the  triumvirate  at  Eome  did,  by  rantually 
giving  over  to  destruction  their  most  devoted  and  faithful  wor- 
diippers  (II.  4,  51  seq.).  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  assem- 
blies and  the  battles  of  the  gods  were  intended  for  a  burlesque 
on  those  of  mortals,  so  uniformly  comical  and  ludicrous  is  the 
representation.  Even  the  so-called  Homeric  Hymns  wear  very 
much  of  this  aspect  of  burlesque,  so.  inconsistent  are  they  with 
all  our  ideas  of  worship  or  even  of  veneration. 

3.  Nature  and  Essence  of  the  Oods. 

Human  analogy  does  not  cease  with  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  gods.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  the  Homeric  representations  of 
their  nature  and  form.  Neither  his  heroes  nor  the  poet  him- 
self seems  to  have  uny  other  conception  of  the  gods  than  that 
they  are  essentially  like  men.  The  difference  is  not  in  kind, 
but  only  in  measure  and  degree.  And  this  anthropomorphovs^ 
or  rather  anthropophuoua  representation  is  not,|as  it  manifestly 
is  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  language  of  figure  and  of  ac- 
commodation to  human  weakness.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  off- 
spring of  the  imagination,  the  invention  of  the  poet.  It  seems 
rather  to  be  the  prevailing,  popular,  fundamental  idea  of  the 
divine  nature.  Not  only  do  the  gods  assume  at  pleasure  the 
precise  form  of  men  and  the  likeness  of  particular  men,  but 
they  converse,  face  to  face,  in  their  own  proper  form,  with 
their  favorite  heroes,  and  enable  them  to  distinguish  gods 
from  men  (II.  5, 12-lr ;  15,  243  ;  20,  130) ;  they  appear,  in  their 
own  proper  form  {ivapyels^  Od.  7,  201,  cf.  16,  lt)l),  and  sit  at 
the  feasts  of  the  Phoenicians  (Od.  7,  203)  and  the  ^ffthiopians 
(Od.  1,  26;  II.  1,  424);  and  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  whether  on  earth  or  in 
Leaven,  they  are  always  conceived  of  as  having  the  form  and 
all  the  organs  of  tlio  human  body.  Thetis  takes  hold  of  the 
bearded  chin  of  Jupiter  on  Mount  Olympus  (II.  1,  501); 
Atliene  smites  Ares  on  the  neck,  and  overthrows  him,  in  the 
battle  of  the  gods,  on  the  field  of  Troy  (21,  406) ;  Here  seizes 
Diana  by  the  wrists,  takes  the  bow  and  arrows  from  her  back, 
and  raps  her  smartly  about  the  ears  (21,  489).  We  have  a 
full-length  description  of  Here  at  her  toilet  in  heaven  (14, 170), 
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and  of  HephflBstua  at  hia  forge  on  Olympus  (18,  411).    Tie 
gods  are  of  superhuman  size,  weight,  and  beauty.     ArOi 
prostrate  on  the  field  of  battle,  covers  seven  acres  (H.  21, 407); 
the  axle  groans  beneath  the  weight  of  Athene,  when  she 
mounts  the  chariot  by  the  side  of  Diomed  (II.  5,  838);  and,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  epithets  applied  to  the  goddesses,  and  even 
to  such  a  scapegrace  as  Ares  (Od.  8,  810),  Calypso,  not  ex- 
actly an  impartial  witness  it  is  true,  claims  that  mortals  of  her 
own  sex  cannot  compare  with  immortals  in  beauty  of  person 
(Od.  5,  212).    But  all  this,  so  far  from  disproving,  only  proves, 
or  rather  presupposes  a  human  form.    Their  blood  is  called  bj 
another  name  (II.  5,  340) ;  but  it  flows  from  their  wounded 
bodies  just  like  the  blood  of  mortals  (II.  5,  416).    They  do  not 
eat  bread  nor  drink  wine  (II.  5,  841),  but  they  are  just  as  de- 
pendent on  their  ambrosia  and  nectar  for  nonrisbment  as  men 
are  on  their  daily  food  and  drink  (Od.  5,  93,  196-9).    Tie 
gods  are  characterized  in  words  as  blessed  (^oucope^,  S.  1,  339), 
living  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  (j>eta  ^^ovres,  U.  6, 188),  free 
from  care  and  sorrow  (a/cTydec^,  II.  24,  526).    Yet  they  are  sob- 
ject  to  fatigue  and  exhaustion  (II.  4,  26 ;  5,  886) ;  they  need 
rest  and  sleep,  Zeus  himself  not  excepted  (II.  1,  609);  and 
wounds  and  bruises  and  miseries  of  every  kind  are  so  geDenl 
among  them,  that  when  Aphrodite  is  wounded,  and  flees  to  the 
bosom  of  her  mother  for  relief,  the  mother  comforts  her  heart, 
on  the  principle  that  "  misery  loves  company,"  with  a  whole 
chapter  of  the  woes  that  other  and  more  powerful  deities  have 
suffered  at  the  hsftids  of  mortals  (II.  5,  380  seqq.).    The  three 
principal  gods  are  ordinarily  exempt  from  such  casualties.  Yet 
even  Apollo  is  condemned  to  serve  the  King  of  Troy  a  year  for 
wages,  aod  when  ho  would  fain  touch  his  heart,  Poseidon  reminds 
him  of  the  evils  which  they  two  suffered  in  this  long  and  igno- 
minious service  (II.  21,  441).    And  Zeus  himself,  assaulted  by 
the  other  Olympians,  is  protected  by  the  interposition  of  the 
hundred-handed  Briareus  (II.  1,  399).    Immortality  is  the  only 
characteristic  distinction,  which  is,  with  uniform  and  underii" 
ting  consistency,  ascribed  to  the  Homeric  gods  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  perpetual  sorrows,  sufferings,  and  vexations  to 
which  they  are  subject,  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Longinitfi 
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that  sacb  an  immortality  is  a  doubtful  blessing ;  that  it  is,  in 
feet,  but  immortal  misery.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the 
Homeric  poems,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Greeks  of  that  age 
ever  conceived  the  idea,  taught  by  our  Saviour  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  as  a  first  lesson  in  religions  truth,  and  learned  by 
our  children,  in  answer  to  the  first  question  in  the  Catechism, 
that  God  is  a  spirit  infinite,  self-existent,  and  unchangeable  in 
his  being  and  perfection.  Practically,  at  any  rate,  their  God 
was  altogether  such  an  one  as  themselves.  And  no  better 
definition  could  be  given  of  the  divine  nature,  as  it  is  habit- 
ually represented  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  than  that  it  is 
human  nature  somewhat  exalted  and  exempt  from  death.  The 
Homeric  god  is  essentially  a  celestial  and  immortal  man. 
Accordingly,  Immortals  is  their  most  frequent  and  character- 
istic designation. 

4.  The  Attributes  of  the  Oods. 

The  immortality  which  Homer  imputes  to  his  divinities  is  a 
very  different  attribute  from  the  eternity  whicji  we  ascribe  to 
God.  It  is  only  existence  without  end.*  Existence  without 
beginning  is  an  idea  which  the  early  Greeks  and  Trojans  never 
express,  and  would  seem  never  to  have  conceived  of  any  of 
their  gods.  They  trace  them  back  through  a  series  of  genera- 
tions—  through  Zeus  and  Kronus  (or  Old  Time)  to  Ocean  us 
and  Tethys,  whom  they  style  the  all-father  and  all-ihother  of  the 
gods ;  and  there  they  leave  the  chain  unsupported,  the  mys- 
tery of  existence  as  unexplained,  as  if  they  had  stopped  with 
Zens  himself.  Perhaps,  in  common  with  the  earliest  Ionian 
philosophers,  the  poet  conceived  of  an  eternally  existing,  ever- 
flowing  chaos  (which  they  call  water,  and  he  calls  Oceanus), 
as  the  source  of  all  existence,  celestial  as  well  as  terrestritd, 
divine  as  well  as  human. 

In  theory,  the  gods  know  all  things  (Travra  toaocv^  Od.  4,  379), 
and  can  do  all  things  {noLvra  Svvavrai  Od.  10, 306).  'They  know 
the  future  as  well  as  the  past  and  the  present  (Od.  20,  75;  12, 
189),  and  tliey  can  act  not  only  near  at  hand,  but  they  can  also 

*  'Afiyeviraif  like  aliv  iovrec,  is  simply  equivalent  to  i^dvaroi. 
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help  and  save  with  perfect  ease  even  at  a  distance  (Od.  3, 231). 
At  the  same  time,  even  Zens  is  practicaUy  ignorant  of  mnch 
that  is  going  on,  not  only  in  his  kingdom  among  men,  but  among 
the  gods  in  his  own  court  (II.  18, 185 :  ovS"  olSe  Kpovidris  wlfiivyos 
ovSi  Tig  dkkog  dSavdrayv).    The  grossest  deception  is  practised 
upon  him  by  his  ungovemed  and  unscrupulous  consort;  and 
while  he  is  fast  locked  in  sleep  in  her  embrace,  on  Mount 
Olympus,  his  rebellious  brother  interferes  with  the  execution 
of  his  plans  and  purposes  on  the  field  of  battle  (II.  14, 153- 
400).    While  he  is  absent  at  a  feast  among  the  ^thiopians^  he 
is  no  more  capable  of  attending  to  the  progress  of  the  Trojan 
war  or  to  the  petitions  of  the  inferior  deities,  than  an  earthly 
sovereign  can  receive  the  petitions  of  his  courtiers,  or  regulate 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  while  he  is  travelling  in  a  far  conn- 
try  (II.  1,  423).    The  mockery  which  Elijah  addresses  to  the 
worshippers  of  Baal,  is  applicable  in  every  particular  to  the 
Ilomeric  worshippers  of  Zeus:  "Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god: 
either  he  is  talking  or  heis  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or 
peradventurd  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked"  (I  Kings 
xviii,  27).    Zeus  leaves  Olympus  and  takes  his  station  on  Mount 
Ida,  when  he  would  watch  the  battle  closely  and  guide  its 
issues.    The  inferior  gods  can  see  farther  and  move  more  rapid* 
ly  than  mortals ;  but  their  powers  differ  only  in  degree,  not 
in  kind ;  it  is  not  omnipresence  or  omniscience  which  they 
possess,  but'  only  human  vision  and  locomotion  magnified. 
They  still  see  with  their  eyes,  and  move  with  their  feet,  and 
influence  the  battle  only  by  their  personal,  bodily  presence 
(II.  13,  10  seqq.). 

The  moral  character  of  the  gods  is  even  more  defective  than 
their  natural  attributes.  "In  general,  the  chief  note  of  deity 
with  Uomer  is  emancipation  from  the  restraints  of  the  moral 
law.  Though  the  Homeric  gods  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  the 
vindicators  of  morality  upon  earth,  they  have  personally  ceased 
to  observe  its  rules  either  for  or  among  themselves.  As  com- 
pared with  men  in  conduct,  they  are  generally  characterized 
by  superior  force  and  intellect,  but  by  inferior  morality." 
Such  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  And  the  instances 
which  he  proceeds  to  adduce,  fully  justify  this  severe  verdict. 
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They  manifest  little  love  for  one  another.*  In  his  domestic 
relations,  Zens  is  now  a  fond  and  doting  husband  and  father 
(II.  14,  314 ;  5,  879),  now  a  tyrannical  one  (II.  15,  17;  5,  890; 
8,  360,  373).  His  children  envy,  liate,  and  torment  each  other 
in  heaven  (II.  5,  pass.),  and  encounter  each  other  in  fierce  con- 
flict in  the  battles  of  men  (Ibid,  et  II.  20,  pass.).  '*  Force  and 
terror  on  the  one  hand,  and  fraud  and  wheedling  on  the  other," 
are  the  instruments  of  liis  family  government,  if  that  can  be 
called  family  government  in  which  the  children  govern  the 
parents  about  as  much  as  the  parents  govern  the  children  (II. 
1,  668,  500  ;  14,  300).  In  all  these  respects,  however,  it  must 
be  confessed,  Mr.*  Gladstone  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
that  royal  families  on  earth  have  7wt  generally  improved  very 
much  on  the  example  of  their  illustrious  predecessors. 

The  gods  do  not  love  mankind  as  a  race.  They  envy  hu- 
man prosperity  and  glory  as  an  encroachment  on  their  own 
prerogatives  (II.  7, 460 ;  17, 450 ;  Od.  5,  119),  and  they  cherish 
almost  implacable  personal  resentments  against  poor  mortals, 
who,  whether  intentionally  or  by  accident,  may  fail  to  render 
to  them  due  honor  (II.  9,  537). 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  their  earthly  favorites,  towards 
whom  they  cherish  a  blind  attachment.  Immortals  are  some- 
times wedded  to  mortals  (II.  2,  820;  11,  1);  and  Zeus  runs 
throngh  a  long  catalogue  of  his  mistresses  on  earth,  that  he 
may  set  forth  his  superior  love,  or  rather  his  present  passion, 
for  Here.  Athene,  Apollo,  and  Artemis  are  exceptions  ;t  bnt 
as  a  general  fact,  chastity  is  no  virtue  of  Homer's  celestials 
(Od.  5, 119). 

Holiness,  which  is  the  characteristic  attribute  of  the  God  of  the 
Bible,and  which  jEschylus  so  often  ascribes  to  Jupiter  in  his  epi- 
thets (though  the  conduct  of  his  Jupiter  hardly  answers  to  the 
ascription),  is  never  even  predicated  of  the  Homeric  gods,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  their  character  or  acts  to  deserve  the  name. 


*  lu  two  or  three  instances,  Apollo  and  Athene  (and  they  only)  are  addressed 
by  Zcu9  with  the  epithet  ^/Af,  dear.     See  Gladstone,  vol  ii.  p.  70. 

\  '*The  chastity  of  ihe  tradilive  deities,  Miuena,  Dian«,  Latoua,  and  probably 
AiK)llo.  I  take  for  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  significant  proofs  of  the  high  oiigin 
of  the  materials  which  they  rerpectively  embody."     Gladstone,  ii.  p.  356. 
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The  best  of  them  manifest  none  of  that  stainless  parity  which 
turns  away  with  unutterable  loathing  from  all  sin,  and  loob 
with  impartial  favor  and  unspeakable  delight  upon  rectitude 
wherever  it  is  found.    Impartial  love  or  hatred  is  a  thing  quite 
unknown  in  the  Olympic  circle ;  if  it  exists  anywhere  in  the 
poems  of  Homer,  it  is  in  the  hero  of  the  Iliad;  who  hates  false- 
hood as  the  gates  of  Hades  (U.  9,  310),  and  resents  robbeiy 
and  wrong  in  the  commander  of  the  host  as  keenly  as  in  the 
lowest  of  the  people  (II.  1,  230-1).    For  the  sake  of  peace  and 
quietness  in  his  own  family,  Zeus  yields  to  Here's  insatiable 
anger  against  the  Trojans,  and  sends  Athene  to  move  them  to 
an  unprovoked  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace ;  moved  by 
Athene,  Pandarus  lets  fly  a  treacherous  arrow  and  wounds 
Menelaus ;  and  then  not  only  Pandarus,  but  the  whole  city 
and  people  of  the  Trojans  must  pay  the  penalty  for  the  crimes 
of  which,  by  their  own  acknowledgment  as  well  as  in  the  view 
of  men,  the  gods  were  the  authors  (II.  4,  64,  etc.).    Athene, 
by  deception,  lures  on  the  patriotic  and  devoted  Hector  to 
destruction  (II.  22,  223,  seqq.).    Thetis  will  not  trust  the  word 
of  Zeus,  but  insists  on  the  confirmation  of  his  irrevocable  nod 
(II.  1,  514).    So  the  Sleep-god  requires  an  oath  of  Here  (D.  14, 
271) ;  and  when  Here  finds  herself  in  imminent  peril  of  Jove's 
vengeance,  she  calls  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and  every  thing 
sacred,  to  witness  to  an  equivocation,  if  not  to  a  downright 
falsehood  (II.  15,  36).     The  gods  of  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  are 
any  thing  but  the  unchanging  standard  of  truth  and  rectitude, 
on  earth ;  in  heaven,  they  seem  more  like  the  impersonations  of 
self-will  and  unrestrained  license.     In  character  as  well  as  in 
mutual  relations,  the  Homeric  Olympus  is  a  depraved  copy  of 
high  life  in  the  Grecian  camp  and  the  court  of  Troy. 

5.  The  Provideiice  and  Government  of  the  Gods. 

According  to  Homeric  representation,  nature  recognizes  the 
gods,  not  as  creator,  but  as  lord  and  master.*  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  deep  know  their  king  and  pay  him  homage,  gam- 
bolling about  the  chariot  of  Poseidon  as  he  rides  over  the  re- 

*  CL  Nagelsbach,  I  8. 
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>icing  sea  (II.  13,  27).  High  Olympus  trembles,  when  Zens 
ives  his  nod  of  confirmation  (II.  1,  530).  And  when  the 
pds  enter  the  battle  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  the  mountains 
hake,  the  earth  qnakes,  and  thunders  reverberate  through  the 
kies  (II.  20,  54).  Here  and  Athene  can  not  only  command 
be  thunder,  but  they  can  hasten  or  retard  the  rising  and  set- 
ing  of  the  sun  (II.  18,  239 ;  Od.  23,  347).  And  all  the  gods 
Bern  to  have  the  power  to  clothe  themselves  or  to  conceal 
ther  persons  and  things,  beneath  a  covering  of  cloud  (II.  5, 
3,  344;  20,  150;  Od.  13,  109,  etc.).  A  preternatural  dark- 
688  and  a  rain  of  blood  signalize  the  fall  of  Jove's  son  (II.  16, 
59,  567),  while  on  the  other  hand,  flowers  of  every  kind 
pring  up  on  the  instant  from  the  ground  and  prepare  a  bed 
>r  Zeus  and  Here  on  Mount  Ida  (L.  14,  347).  "In  short  the 
npernatural  becomes  the  natural,"  as  Nagelsbach  happily 
smarks,  '*  when  it  is  wrought  by  a  god."  It  is,  however,  just 
liese  marvellous  phenomena,  signalizing  special  occasions, 
!iat  are  instanced  by  the  poet,  and  that  because  they  suit  the 
oetic  imagination,  while  we  find  few,  if  any,  allusions  to  the 
onstant  exercise  of  a  wise  and  benignant  divine  providence 
ver  the  elements  and  powers  of  nature.  Poseidon,  in  his  un- 
dlenting  resentment  for  the  blinding  of  the  Cyclops,  perse- 
ates  Ulysses  with  winds,  and  waves,  and  storms,  and  tempests, 
eepite  the  pity  of  all  the  other  deities  (Od.  1,  20) ;  and  some- 
mes  even  the  wind-gods  dash  in  pieces  a  vessel  against  the 
ill  of  their  superiors  (Od.  12,  290). 

Nearly  related  to  power  over  nature  is  the  power  which  the 
ods  possess  to  change  and  shape  at  will  the  human  body. 
his  power  is  exercised  with  especial  frequency  by  Athene. 
Hien  Achilles  is  to  reappear  for  the  first  time  on  the  battle- 
eld,  she  invests  the  hero  with  superhuman  grandeur  and 
lory,  which,  with  the  accompanying  voice  of  the  goddess, 
rives  all  the  Trojans  panic-stricken  from  the  field.  And 
iroughout  the  Odyssey,  the  same  goddess  is  continually 
ishioning  the  person  of  her  favorite  hero  to  suit  the  ever- 
lifting  circumstances  of  his  eventful  life,  now  transforming 
im  to  the  old  and  shrivelled  beggar  who,  as  his  name  {Irus) 
nports,  was  the  messenger  and  representative  of  the  god  of 

40 
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the  poor  and  the  stranger,  and  now  clothing  him  with  a  divine 
beauty,  which  his  son  intuitively  refers  to  some  god,  who, 
^'  coming  upon  him,  easily  makes  him  young  or  old,  as  he 
chooses"  (Od.  16,  197) ;  and  the  father  himself  explains  the 
marvellous  transformation  by  saying:  "Tliis  is  the  work  of 
Athene  who  makes  me  just  what  she  pleases  (for  she  has  the 
power),  at  one  time  like  the  poor  beggar,  at  another  like  a 
young  man  'in  beautiful  apparel ;  for  it  is  easy  for  the  gods 
who  inhabit  the  spacious  heaven  either  to  glorify  (beautify)  a 
mortal  man,  or  to  harm  (disfigure)  him"  (Ibid.  211). 

Tlie  gods  direct  and  control  the  minds  of  men,  also,  at  their 
sovereign  pleasure.    Tliey  are  continually  putting  thoughts 
and  plans  into  the  minds  of  their  favorite  heroes  (^«  ^ipeai  i^/«€ 
II.  1,  55 ;  Od.  18,  158,  et  passim),  courage  and  strength  into 
their  hearts  (iv  adevog  cjpaev  Kopdixi,  II.  2,  451 ;  fiivos  iv  ippem 
^eiiM>y  Od.  1,  89,  et  passim),  wisdom  and  eloquence  into  tlieir 
mouths  (Od.  1,  384 ;  24,  260,  ct  al.).    In  these  cases,  the  divine 
and  the  human  agency  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  sometimes  they  are  represented  as  coordinate  and 
the  result  is  ascribed  partly  to  the  one  and  partly  to  the  other 
(as  in  Od.  3,  26,  Athene  encourages  Telemachus  with  the  as- 
surance that  some  thoughts  will  occur  to  his  own  mind,  and 
the  god  will  suggest  others);  though,  more  frequently,  the 
human  agency  is  conceived  as  subordinate  to  the  divine,  and 
produced,  penetrated,  pervaded  by  it  (II.  9,  703;  Od.  19,  478, 
485 ;  23,  260).     Physical   constitution,  personal   accomplish- 
ments, native  talents  and  dispositions,  intellectual  attainments 
and  moral  virtues,  all  the  qualities  that  distinguish  or  adorn 
the  individual,  are  the  gift  of  the  gods.    Prophecy  is  the  gif^ 
of  Apollo  (II.  1,  72),  hunting  of  Artemis  (5,  51),  skill  in  the 
arts  of  Athene  (5,  61)  and  Hepheestus  (Od.  6,  234),  horseman- 
ship of  Zeus  and  Poseidon  (II.  23,  307),  and  Zeus  allots  all  gifh 
to  all  men  as  he  pleases  (II.  13,  730).     The  gods  gave  manly 
beauty  to  Bellerophon  (II.  6,  156),  seductive  charms  to  Paris 
(II.  3,  54),  prodigious  size  and  strength  to  Ajax  (II.  7,  288),  to 
Ulysses  wisdom  and  power  of  endurance  (Od.  14,  216),  and  to 
Achilles  courage  and  irresistible  might  (II.  1,  178;  9,  254); 
but  they  have  not  given  him  self-control  (9,  255),  and  to  Aga- 
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memnon  Zens  has  given  the  sceptre,  but  not  valor,  which  is 
the  greatest  power  (II.  9,  39).  And  they  not  only  give  or 
withhold  at  pleasure,  but  they  also  take  away  at  will  what 
they  have  already  given  (II.  6,  234 ;  Od.  18, 180,  251).  Es- 
pecially is  wisdom  and  counsel  the  gift  of  the  gods  (Od.  6,  10), 
a  peerless  gift  to  a  favored  few  for  the  safety  of  many  (II.  18, 
732)  ;  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  gods  to  take  away  the 
wisdom  of  the  wisest  as  well  as  to  impart  wisdom  to  those  who 
are  destitute  of  it  (Od.  23,  11,  cf.  II.  6,  23:1.)* 

The  gods  have  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  destinies  of  men, 
order  their  circumstances,  and  allot  to  every  individual  good 
or  evil  as  they  will  {Sttg);  idekxjoiv,  Od.  6, 188).  It  is  in  the 
exercise  of  this  prerogative,  especially,  that  all  power  is  as- 
cribed to  them :  '*  Zens  gives  good  and  evil,  now  to  one,  now 
to  another ;  for  he  can  do  all  things"  (Od.  4,  236 ;  14,  444). 
This  distributive  providence  is  set  forth  under  the  image  or 
symbol  of  two  casks,  which  stand  on  Jove's  threshold,  the  one 
containing  evil,  and  the  other  good,  and  from  which  he  dis- 
tributes to  miserable  mortals  usually  a  chequered  Jot,  to  some 
unalloyed  happiness,  and  to  some  nothing  but  sorrow  and 
calamity. 

A  noble  wife  is  from  the  gods  (Od.  15,  26). f  Children  are 
their  gift  (Od.  4, 12 ;  16,  117;  II.  9,  493).^  Eiches,  honor, 
power,  sovereignty  are  suspended  on  their  will  (Od.  1,  400; 
11,  340 ;  II.  2,  670).  The  gods  mete  out  all  the  dangers,  diffi- 
culties, deliverances,  changes  of  whatever  kind  in  the  changeful 
life  of  Ulysses  (Od.  1,  195 ;  3,  388 ;  24,  401,  et  passim).  The 
will  of  Jove  is  accomplished  in  all  the  alternations  of  victory 
and  defeat,  as  well  as  in  all  the  final  issues  of  the  Trojan  war. 
(IL  1,  5).  He  spreads  his  protecting  hand  over  individuals 
(Od.  14,  184 ;  II.  24,  374) ;  and  he  weighs  in  the  balance  the 
fate  of  contending  armies  and  nations  (II.  8,  70).  JSvil  as  well 
as  good  proceeds  from  the  gods,  as  its  original  source  (II.  6, 

♦  Cf.  Prov.  2,  6;  4,  7;  EccL  9,  15-18;  1  Cor.  1,  19. 

f  Cf.  Prov.  19,  14.  The  sentiment  in  the  text  is  uttered  bj  Athene ;  and  yet 
the  wife  is  the  main  thing  there,  while  in  Proverbs,  it  is  the  prudent  wife  and  the 
virtuous  woman. 

X  P&  127,  8. 
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282,  349,  357 ;  Od.  3, 152,  100).  Men  carry  the  imputation 
to  such  an  extreme,  as  to  transfer  to  them  the  responsibility  of 
their  own  follies  and  crimes  (II.  3, 164,  et  al.).  But  Zeus  repels 
the  charge  and  insists,  that  they  bring  sorrow  on  themselves, 
beyond  what  is  allotted  to  them,  by  their  own  folly  and  mad- 
ness (Od.  1,  33).  Long  life  is  by  divine  appointment  (Od.  23, 
286),  and  death  comes  to  every  individual  just  when  and  where 
Zeus  and  the  other  immortal  gods  bring  it  upon  him  (D.  22, 
365).  In  short,  the  divine  purpose  and  agency  are  as  univer- 
sal and  all-controlling  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  they  are  in 
the  Bible.  Nothing  can  be  more  alien  to  the  spirit  of  both, 
than  that  atheistic  philosophy  which  excludes  God  from  any 
immediate  concern  with  the  government  of  this  lower  world. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  trace  in  Homer  of  that  all-wise 
paternal  providence,  so  universal  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
always  watches  over  the  good  man,  and  makes  all  things  infalli- 
bly work  together  for  his  good. 

Life  and  death,  good  and  evil,  are  represented  by  Homer 
as  also  the  allotment  of  destiny  (II.  20, 127;  24,  49,  209;  Od. 
20,  76) ;  but  this  destiny  is  so  often,  nay,  so  generally,  spoken 
of  as  the  destiny  or  allotment  of  the  gods  {jioipa  ^eQv,  Od.  3, 
269),  and  the  very  words  {aloa,  fiolpa)  so  naturally  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  portion,  lot,  or  allotment,  that  the  presumption  cer 
tainly  is,  that  they  mean  the  will  or  appointment  of  the  gods, 
not  without  reference,  however,  it  may  bo,  to  an  eternal  law 
of  order  and  rectitude,  which  they  can  indeed  transcend 
{vnepfiopaj  II.  2, 155;  4,  29;  16,  441-3)  and  which  men  are 
sometimes  represented  as  violating  (Od.  1,  35),  but  which  the 
gods  do  not  in  fact  contravene.  There  are  passages  which 
seem  to  conflict  with  this  interpretation,  yet  it  accords  better 
than  any  other  with  the  prevailing  language  and  spirit  of  the 
Homeric  poems. 

6.  Manifestation  of  the  Gods  to  Men. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  some  generations  previous 
to  the  war  of  Troy,  the  gods  had  frequent  and  familiar  inter- 
course with  men.  Minos,  king  of  Cnossus,  (four  generations 
before  the  war),  was  the  bosom  companion  and  counsellor  of 
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great  Jove  (Od.  19,  179),  and  Pelcns  (only  one  generation 
previous  to  the  war)  w^^  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  immor- 
tals, that  Here  gave  him  to  wife  the  goddess  Thetis,  and  the 
wedding-feast  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  and 
by  the  music  of  Apollo  and  his  lyre  (II.  24,  60).  In  like  man- 
ner, Tros  and  Laomedon,  founders  of  the  royal  line  of  Troy, 
transacted  business  with  the  gods  (U.  21,  444) ;  Ganymede,  the 
son  of  the  former,  and  Tithonus,  the  son  of  the  latter,  were 
taken  up  to  heaven  to  dwell  with  the  immortals  (II.  20,  234  ; 
11,  1);  and  Anchises,  the  lather  of  ^neas,  was  (or  ought  to 
have  been)  the  husband  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite  (II.  2,  820). 
Many  sons  of  the  immortals  fought  arounS  the  city  of  Troy, 
the  offipring  of  frequent  intercourse  between  the  gods  and  the 
daughters  of  men  in  the  preceding  generation.  But  at  the 
time  of  the  war^  mortals  are  honored,  or  dishonored,  by  no 
such  familiar  intercourse.  Only  favored  races  and  nations, 
themselves  scarcely  human,  like  the  -Ethiopians  and  the 
Phaeacians  (the  celestials  of  the  heroic  age),  and  a  few  heroes 
of  rare  excellence  and  special  favorites  of  heaven  (and  these 
last  only  on  special  occasions),  now  see  the  gods  face  to  face 
(II.  1,  423 ;  Od.  3,  221 ;  7,  201-6  ;  16,  161).  And  at  the  time 
of  the  poet  this  has  already  ceased,  and  mortals  now  know 
nothing  of  these  high  themes  except  what  poets  teach  them 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  all-knowing  Muses.     (H.  2,  484).* 

Direct  personal  intervention  in  the  aifairs  of  men  is  confined 
to  the  inferior  deities.  Zeus  sits  on  high,  overseeing  and  pre- 
siding over  all  (II.  20,  21) ;  and  if  he  would  issue  mandates  to 
gods  or  men,  Athene  and  Apollo  are  his  representatives,  and 
Iris  and  Hermes  are  his  messengers. 

Besides  these  personal  appearances,  which  take  place  under 
a  great  variety  of  forms.f  the  gods  (chiefly  Zeus,  Here,  Athene 
and  Apollo)  manifest  their  presence  or  their  will  by  signs 
((TT/jwara),  wonders  {repara),  auguries  {olcjvoT),  and  prophetic 
voices  {(jyTiy-ai) ;  sometimes  preternatural,  like  the  bloody  rain 
at  the  death  of  Jove's  son  (II.  16,  459),  or  the  frightful  appear- 
ances that  foreboded  the  slaying  of  the  suitors  (Od.  20,  345),  but 
more  frequently  they  are  ordinary  phenomena,  extraordinary 

♦  C£  Naglesbach,  sec.  iv.        f  Cf.  Naglesbach,  sec.  iv. 
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onlj  in  the  time  and  manner  of  their  occurrence  ;  sometimes 
of  natural  and  obvious  self  significance ;  sometimes  requiring  . 
interpretation  by  the  mouth  of  a  prophet  (II.  2,  322),  and 
sometimes  ambiguous  and  intended  to  mislead  (IL  15,  377-9 ; 
12,  200,  seqq).  Omens  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Ho- 
mer, and  are  generally  trusted  and  highly  prized ;  yet  their 
practical  value  is  not  a  little  impaired  by  the  possibility  of  de- 
ception, which  always  attends  them :  hence  Hector  thinks,  the 
one  best  omen  is  to  fight  for  his  country  (II.  12,  243) ;  and  he 
cares  not  which  way  the  birds  fly,  right  or  left,  east  or  west, 
so  long  as  he  acts  in  obedience  to  the  direct  command  of  Zens, 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  messenger  Iris  (II.  12, 239,  cf.  11, 186). 
Dreams  and  visions  are  from  Zeus  (II.  2,  63) ;  yet  they  are 
sometimes  merely  natural  or  accidental,  and  sometimes  deeep* 
tive  (II.  2,  passim  ;  19,  547,  560;  Od.  24,  12).  Presentiments 
often  foreshadow  a  coming  reality,  as,  for  instance.  Hector's 
heart  is  saddened  by  prophetic  forebodings  of  the  approaching 
ruin  of  his  country  and  his  family  (II.  6,  447),  and  the  head  of 
Amphinomus  is  bowed  down  under  gloomy  anticipations  of 
destruction  to  himself  and  the  other  suitors  (Od.  18, 153).  Ideas 
and  rumors  of  some  great  event  sometimes  so  mysterionsly 
pervade  the  minds  of  a  whole  peopU  m  advance  of  the  reality, 
or,  at  least,  of  the  intelligence,  that  they  were  referred  to  Os9a^ 
as  the  voice  or  messenger  of  Jove  (U.  2,  93  ;  Od.  24,  413).  In 
the  hour  of  death,  men  often  have  a  prophetic  foresight  of 
the  future.  Tlius  the  dying  Patroclus  predicts  the  death  of 
Hector  by  the  hand  of  Achilles  (II.  16,  851);  and  the  dying 
Hector  forecasts  in  detail  the  doom  of  Achilles  at  the  hand  of 
Paris  and  Apollo  (II.  22,  358).*  Prophets  hear  the  voice  of  the 
gods,  know  their  will  (II.  7,  45,  53),  and  thus  are  acquainted 
with  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  (II.  1,  70).  Guided 
themselves  by  Zeus  and  Apollo  (II.  1,  72 ;  Od.  15,  244),  they 
are  competent  to  guide  the  aftairs  of  men  (II.  1,  71 ;  6,  438). 
The  oracles  at  Dodona  and  Delphi  already  exist  in  the  Ho- 
meric age  (Od.  6,  327 ;  19,  296  ;  II.  8,  79 ;  9,  405),  and  indi- 
viduals and  nations  go  to  them  to  learn  the  will  of  the  gods. 

*  Cf.  Plat  Apol.  Soc.  cap.  30.    Compare  also  the  prophetio  bleeaings  oi  tfae 
dyiDg  patriarchs  (Gen.  49,  1 ;  50,  24 ;  Deut.  33,  1). 
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In  short,  the  idea  of  revelation  or  manifestation  of  the  gods  to 
men,  like  the  idea  of  providence,  is  a  universal  and  all-per- 
vading idea  with  the  men  and  women  of  the  heroic  age. 

7.   Worahijp  of  the  Oods, 

The  worship  of  the  gods  is  as  universal  among  men,  as  the 
feeling  of  dependence,  from  which  it  springs.  This  philosophy 
of  worship  is  expressly  stated,  thongh  in  a  practical  and  inci- 
dental way,  by  the  prudent  and  pious  Pisistratus,  son  of  the 
wise  and  aged  Nestor  (Od.  3,  46). 

The  gods  claim,  as  their  especial  honor  and  prerogative,  of- 
ferings at  the  hands  of  men,  the  food-oflfering  and  drink-oflfer- 
ing,  incense  and  the  smoke  of  burnt  sacrifices  (II.  4,  49).  This 
is,  as  it  were,  vl  feast  of  fat  things  on  their  altar  (ibid.  48).  For 
this  they  hunger  and  thirst ;  for  this  they  have  a  keen  appetite 
and  a  high  relish  (II.  20,  405).  Those  cities  and  those  indi- 
viduals are  most  honored  and  beloved  by  the  several  deities, 
who  offer  to  them,  in  particular,  the  most  abundant  gifts  and 
sacrifices ;  if  any  person  or  place  is  saved  from  destruction, 
this  is  the  motive  for  sparing  it ;  if  any  one  is  reluctantly  given 
up,  this  is  specified  as  the  ground  of  reluctance  (II.  4,  44 ;  20, 
297  ;  22, 170;  24,  69).  If  angry,  their  anger  is  to  be  turned 
away  by  offerings  and  sacrifices  (II.  9,  499).  But  wo  to  the 
individual  who  intentionally  or  unintentionally  omits  to  offer 
the  sacrifice,  which  some  god  esteems  to  be  his  due ;  some  dire 
calamity  will  soon  befall  him  (II.  9,  533). 

As  this  interested,  not  to  say  selfish,  view  is  often  taken  of 
the  gods'  delight  in  sacrifices,  so  from  motives  of  self-interest, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  propitiating  the  favor  of  the  gods, 
public  and  private  sacrifices  are  assiduously  offered,  on  every 
suitable  occasion,  by  the  heroes  of  Homer's  verse.  Besides 
numerous  temples,  altars,  and  sacred  groves,  where  offerings 
are  continually  made  by  the  priests  and  priestesses  (II.  2,  649; 
6,  88  ;  9,  405  ;  8,  48 ;  Od.  8,  363,  et  passim),  who  seem  to  be 
designated,  as  individuals,  to  this  ofiice,  and  not  set  apart  as  a 
sacred  caste  (II.  6,  300),  the  commander-in-chief  offers  sacri- 
fices at  the  head  of  his  army  (II.  2,  411 ;  3,  271) ;  the  king  in 
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tbe  assembly  of  his  people  (Od.  3,  5),  and  the  father  on  the 
altar  of  the  hearth-protecting  Jove  in  his  private  house  (Od. , 
22,  335).  Offerings  and  sacrifices  are  accompanied  with 
prayers  (II.  3,  296,  et  passim).  Ilence  the  priest  is  called  a 
prayer^  {dpijrrfp  II.  1,  11),  as  well  as  an  offerer  of  sacrifices. 
Prayers  and  sacrifices  precede  all  battles,  treaties,  embassies, 
journeys,  and  all  important  public  or  private  enterprises,  (II. 
2,  402,  411 ;  3,  271,  275  ;  5,  174,  182 ;  Od.  2, 431).  Not  oulj 
public  festivals  but  private  entertainments  begin  with  libations 
and  offerings  of  the  choicest  parts  to  the  gods  (H.  9,  219).  The 
hero  must  not  even  drink  wine  to  refresh  his  thirst  and  weari- 
ness till  he  has  first  poured  out  a  libation  (II.  6,  259 ;  cf.  Od. 
8,  151).  Indeed  so  universal  was  the  custom  of  hallowing 
every  employment  and  enjoyment  with  a  previous  libation, 
that  heginning  with  the  cup  came  to  be  a  technical  expression 
for  this  initiatory  religious  service  (II.  1,  471).  It  was  custom- 
ary to  begin  and  end  the  day  itself,  as  well  as  every  important 
enterprise  of  the  day,  with  a  religious  service,  usually  a  liba- 
tion (Od.  3, 1-5,  334;  11.  9,  712). 

As  the  sacrifices  seem  to  be  offered  with  a  single  eye,  not  to 
tlie  glory  of  tlie  gods,  but  to  the  attainment  of  some  personal 
end,  so  the  prayers,  as  Kiigelsbach  has  remarked,  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  oi  petitions  for  some  specific  object,  with  com- 
paratively infrequent  expressions  of  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
without  any  such  thing  as  confession  of  ill-desert,  but  rather 
with  claims  to  higher  favor,  and  not  unfrequently  complaints 
of  unmerited  suftering  or  neglect  (II.  1,  503-516  ;  3,  351, 365; 
8,  236).  Vows  of  future  sacrifices,  as  well  as  catalogues  of 
past  services,  are  urged  by  the  petitioners  as  motives  for  grant- 
ing their  requests  (II.  1,  39  ;  6,  308).  Obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  gods  is  specified  by  Achilles  as  a  condition  of  accepta- 
ble prayer,  or  rather  (for  even  this  hero  looks  at  the  prayer  as 
a  means  to  a  personal  object  rather  than  as  a  duty  or  privi- 
lege) he  openly  proclaims  the  fact  that  the  gods  hear  the 
prayera  of  those  who  obey  them  as  his  motive  to  obedience 
(II.  1,  216).  Fonnulw  of  prayer,  beginning  with  a  reference 
to  the  attributes  of  the  god,  and  continuing  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  petitioner  {d  nore,  «.  t.  A.),  are  com- 
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men  (n.  1,  87 ;  5,  115) ;  and  public  prayers  are  repeated  by 
the  whole  assembly  (II.  3,  297,  319).  Prayer  is  offered  in  a 
standing  posture,  with  uplifted  hands  (II.  3,  275,  318),  the 
hands  having  previously  been  washed,  and  the  heralds  having 
commanded  a  sacred  silence  (II.  3,  270 ;  9, 171).  The  hero, 
stained  with  blood  and  gore,  is  especially  forbidden  to  wor- 
ship. When  all  these  preliminaries  have  been  religiously  ob- 
served, still  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  prayer  will  be  heard ; 
the  god  grants  or  refuses  the  request  at  his  sovereign  pleasure 
(II.  2,  420 ;  3,  302). 

8.  Influence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Qods  on  Human  Conduct. 

It  is  the  standing  reproach  of  Christians,  frankly  and  hum- 
bly confessed  by  themselves,  as  well  as  imputed  to  them  by 
their  enemies,  that  their  life  falls  far  below  the  standard  of 
Christian  doctrine.  This,  however,  reflects  no  dishonor  on 
Christianity,  but  rather  sheds  lustre  on  it  by  showing  how 
lofty  that  standard  is,  which  towers  at  such  an  unattainable 
height  above  the  highest  attainments  of  the  best  men  that 
have  overlived.  But  the  conduct  of  Homer's  heroes  is  better 
than  their  creed — better,  certainly,  than  we  sliould  have  ex- 
pected to  result  from  such  a  creed.  If,  when  we  read  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  we  wonder,  that  such  a  religion 
should  not  carry  with  it,  wherever  it  goes,  a  higlier  indi- 
vidual and  national  life,  the  only  wonder  of  the  readers  of 
Homer  is,  how  any  genuine  religious  faith  and  practice  could 
survive  the  influence  of  such  a  doctrine  and  such  an  example 
of  the  gods.  We  should  presume  that  such  gods  could  inspire 
neither  respect,  confidence  nor  affection.  Themselves  guilty 
of  every  vice  and  crime,  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  their 
worshippers  were  patterns  of  virtue  and  piety.  And  it  is  true, 
that  Homer's  heroes  do  not  manifest  that  sacred  and  awful 
reverence  for  their  anthropophuous  gods,  which  Christians  feel 
towards  the  infinite  and  holy  One  whom  they  dare  not  think 
of  as  altogether  such  an  one  as  themselves.  It  is  true,  that 
they  do  not  love  their  gods  generally  (even  as  we  have  seen 
the  gods  do  not  love  mankind  in  general) ;  they  do  not  love 
them  impartially,  still  less  supremely,  as  Christians  are  re- 
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quired  to  love  the  Lord  their  God,  with  all  their  heart  Their 
love  is  not  that  reverential,  complacential,  admiring  and  ador- 
ing affection  which  all  intelligent  creatures  owe  to  their  all- 
powerful  and  all-perfect  Creator ;  but  it  is  more  like  the  per- 
sonal, partial,  mutual,  and  not  altogether  unselfish  attachment 
which  one  human  being  feels  towards  another  who  is  greater, 
but  not  perhaps  better,  and  not  of  an  essentially  higher  order 
of  beings  than  himself.  It  is  not  ayoLTrrj,  but  (t>c^a  ;  it  is  not  so 
much  religious  love  and  devotion,  as  it  is  personal  friendship 
or  loyalty  towards  an  earthly  superior. 

Tliis  is  especially  true  of  the  inferior  deities,  who  have  their 
clients  and  favorites  among  men,  to  whom  they  stand  in  a  re- 
lation resembling  not  a  little  that  of  patrons  and  guardians. 
Towards  these  gods,  in  this  relation,  their  favorite  heroes  man- 
ifest a  loving,  trusting,  obedient  spirit  There  is  much  that  is 
beautiful  in  the  language  and  conduct  of  such  heroes,  as 
Achilles,  Diomed  and  Ulysses  towards  Athene  among^  the 
Greeks,  and  such  as  Hector  and  ^neas  towards  Apollo  among 
the  Trojans  (II.  1,  215  ;  5,  815  ;  20,  86  ;  Od.  passim).  But  it 
is  the  beauty  of  loyalty  and  chivalry,  rather  than  that  of  piety 
and  holiness. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  habitually 
religious.     The  language  of  religion  is  often  on  their  tongues, 
as  it  is  ever  on  the  lips  of  every  body  in  the  East  at  this  day. 
The  thought  of  the  gods,  and  of  their  providence  and  govern- 
ment over  the  world,  is  a  familiar  thought     They  seem  to 
have  an  abiding  conviction  of  their  dependence  on  the  gods. 
The  result  of  all  human  action  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
gods  :  it  lies  on  their  knees  {deu)v  iv  yovvaai  KeiTai,  Od.  1,  267, 
et  passim),  is  the  often  repeated  and  significant  expression  of  . 
this  feeling  of  dependence.  Submission  to  their  will  is  a  duty, 
or  rather  an  expediency  growing  out  of  necessity,  because 
their  power  is  supreme  {Ineiij  noXv  (peprepoi  eiaiv^  Od.  22,  287, 
et  passim).     It  is,  accordingly,  often  confessed  to  be  a  submis- 
sion against  the  will,  and  not  a  resignation  of  the  human  will 
itself  to  the  divine  (Od.  6,  190;  18,  135).    Hence  the  Grecian 
chiefs,  Agamemnon,  Ulysses  and  others,  usually  devout  men 
who  fear  the  gods,  do  not  hesitate  to  utter  frequent  complaints 
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of  the  will  and  government  of  Zens  when  he  frustrates  their 
plans  and  disappoints  their  expectations  (II.  2,  116  ;  Od.  17, 
424). 

The  games  at  the  fnneral  pyre  of  Patroclus,  in  the  twenty- 
third  book  of  the  Iliad,  are  from  beginning  to  end  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  prevailing,  practical  belief  in  the  reality  of  provi- 
dence and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  In  the  chariot  race,  Antilo- 
chns,  though  driving  the  slowest  horses,  enters  the  race  rely- 
ing on  the  favor  of  the  gods,  together  with  his  skill  in  horse- 
manship and  the  wise  counsels  of  his  father,  Nestor,  and  he 
wins  the  second  prize ;  and  the  first  is  borne  off  by  Diomed, 
the  favorite  of  Athene,  through  her  direct  interposition,  while 
Euraelus,  whose  horses  are  by  far  the  fleetest,  breaks  the  pole 
of  his  chariot  and  comes  in  last.  In  the  foot-race,  Ulysses  is 
outstripped  by  Ajax,  the  Swift,  till,  as  they  draw  near  the 
goal,  he  lifts  a  silent  prayer  ("  in  his  mind,"  dv  Kara  i^vfiSv^ 
769)  to  Athene,  when  Ajax  slips  and  falls,  and  Ulysses,  with 
his  old  limbs  all  made  supple  as  youth  by  the  goddess,  wins 
the  prize.  And  in  the  concluding  contest  with  the  bow  and 
arrows,  the  famous  archer  Teucer,  in  his  proud  self-reliance, 
without  a  vow  or  a  prayer,  lets  fly  an  arrow  and  only  severs 
the  string  that  ties  the  bird,  but  Meriones  waits  to  vow  a  heca- 
tomb of  first-born  lambs  to  the  far-shooting  Apollo,  though 
the  bird  the  while  is  flying  away  at  full  speed,  and  he  brings 
her  down  from  an  almost  sightless  elevation  among  the  clouds 
(859-880).  And  all  the  people  gazed  and  wondered,  virtually 
saying,  Amen.'  So  in  the  race  and 'conflict  of  life,  they  do 
not  prosper  who  contend  with  the  gods  of  heaven  (II.  6,  129  ; 
5,  406),  while  that  man  is  a  match  for  many  who  is  dear  to 
the  heart  of  Jove  (II.  9,  116).  Accordingly  the  pious  Nestor, 
Menelaus  and  Ulysses  triumph  over  all  obstacles,  and  sooner 
or  later  reach  home  in  safety,  while  the  truce-breaker,  Pan- 
darus,  falls  in  the  battle  which  follows  the  breaking  of  the 
truce ;  the  profane  braggart  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  perishes  by 
shipwreck  on  the  way  home ;  the  proud  and  sullen  Ajax,  son 
of  Telamon,  goes  down  to  Hades  from  the  plains  of  Troy  ;  the 
selfish  and  reckless  Agamemnon  is  treacherously  slain  by  his 
own  wife  and  her  paramour  immediately  on  his  return  to  his 
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palace,  and  his  murderer,  .^gisthus,  in  turn,  meets  the'jost 
consequences  of  his  crimes  (Od.  1,  42).  As  a  general  law,  the 
characters  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  prosper  or  suffer  adversity 
according  to  their  deserts.  As  in  history,  however,  so  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Paris,  the 
ravisher  of  the  Grecian  Helen,  and  the  cause  of  all  his  coon- 
try's  woes,  has  the  honor  of  slaying  Achilles,  and  survives  the 
war,  while  the  upright,  pious  and  patriotic  Hector  falls  be- 
neath a  cruel  and  irresistible  destiny  ;  and  Achilles,  reveren- 
tial and  obedient  to  the  gods  as  he  is,  is  envied  by  them  for 
his  brilliant  career,  like  the  faultless  Bellerophon  (II.  6,  200, 
cf.  155),  and  goes  down  to  an  early  grave  on  a  foreign  shore, 
leaving  the  enterprise  in  which  he  had  embarked,  still  unac- 
complished. It  is,  however,  a  significant  fact,  that  the  protag- 
onists of  the  two  poems,  on  whom  the  genius  of  Homer  has 
shed  its  brightest  glories,  are  both  the  special  favorites  of  the 
goddess  of  wisdom  and  of  the  all-wise,  all-powerful  Zeus;  and 
this  alone  is  enough  to  make  any  man  a  host  (II.  9,  116). 

We  find  in  Homer  no  trace  of  that  divorcement  of  moralitj 
from  piety,  which  usually  distinguishes  false  systems  of  reh'- 
gion.  The  gods  are,  indeed,  peculiarly  quick  to  resent  an  in- 
sult or  neglect  in  the  worship  of  themselves.  But  they  punish 
also  violations  of  the  moral  law.  They  punish  poor  mortals 
for  crimes  of  which  they  themselves  are  guilty,  and  reward 
virtues  in  men,  which  they  themselves  do  not  practise.  They 
punish  with  especial  severity  social  and  political  crimes,  such 
as  peijnry  (II.  3,  279),  'oppression  of  the  poor  (Od.  17,  475) 
and  unjust  judgment  in  courts  of  justice  (II.  16,  386).  And 
with  all  the  imperfections  of  society,  government  and  reh'gion, 
tlie  poems  present  us,  on  the  whole,  a  remarkable  picture  of 
primitive  simplicity,  chastity,  justice  and  practical  piety,  nn- 
der  the  three-fold  infljience  of  right  moral  feeling,  mutual  re- 
spect, and  fear  of  the  divine  displeasure ;  such,  at  least,  are 
the  motives  to  which  Telemachus  makes  his  distinct  appeal 
when  he  endeavors  to  rouse  the  assembled  people  of  Ithaca  to 
the  performance  of  their  duty  (Od.  2,  64). 
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9.  The  Relation  of  ihe  Homeric  Doctrine  of  the  Gods  to  the 

Teaching  of  the  Scriptures. 

According  to  the  received  chronology,  the  Trojan  War  syn- 
chronizes with  the  Scriptural  epoch  of  the  Judges.  And 
whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  era  of  Homer's  life,  it  is 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  he  was  a  faithful  voucheVj  or  (to 
put  the  statement  in  a  form  less  objectionable  to  tlie  advocates 
of  the  skeptical  theory)  the  Homeric  poems,  if  not  a  substan- 
tially true  history,  are  at  least  a  faithful  representation,  of  the 
manners,  ideas  and  traditions  of  the  heroic  age,  the  age  of 
the  War.  Moreover,  according  to  their  own  traditions  and 
all  ethnological  evidence,  the  original  inhabitants  both  of 
Greece  and  Troy  came  from  those  same  mountainous  regions 
of  Western  Asia,  from  which  the  Hebrews  took  their  origin. 
It  would  be  strange,  then,  if  we  did  not  find  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  some  vestiges  at  least  of  the  same  patriarchal  and 
primitive  facts,  doctrines  and  usages,  of  which  we  have  an  in- 
spired record  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges.  Homer,  like  Joshua  and  the  book  of  Judges,  makes 
frequent  mention  of  Sidon,  the  mother  city  of  the  Phoenicians 
(11.  6,  290  ;  Od.  13,  285  ;  Josh.  19,  28  ;  Judg.  1,  31) ;  also  of 
Thebes,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Egyptians  (II.  9,  381), 
whose  "  strength"  ("  and  it  was  infinite")  had  already  been 
brought  low  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Nahum  (3,  8-10),  that 
is,  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  domestic  and  social  manners  of  -the  Pentateuch  are  re- 
produced almost  unchanged  in  the  Homeric  poems.*  In  like 
manner,'not  a  few  of  the  religious  ideas  and  practices  of  the 
Old  Testament  reappear  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Enoch 
walked  with  God ;  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him  (Gen. 
5,  24).  So  the  Homeric  gods,  particularly  Zeus,  translate 
and  immortalize  their  favorites ;  though  beauty  of  person, 
and  not  excellence  of  character,  seems  to  have  been  the  at- 
traction, and  sensuous  (not  to  say  sensual)  delight,  rather  than 
spiritual  complacency,  was  the  bond  of  union  (II.  20,  233  ;  11, 
1).    God  appears  on  earth  in  human  form,  and  convei'ses  with 

*  Of.  Coleridge's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Poets. 
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the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  face  to  face  (Gen.  18, 17 ;  82,  30),  and 
he  was  on  terms  of  still  more  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  our  first  parents  in  the  garden  of  primeval  innocence. 
So  the  gods  manifest  themselves  to  the  heroes  in  the  war  of 
Troy  ;  and  they  even  intermarried  with  men  and  women  of 
former  generations.  The  Israelites  are  a  chosen  people  to 
whom  God  reveals  himself  in  a  peculiar  way ;  the  Phseacians 
and  the  Ethiopians  are  the  favorite  nations  with  the  Homeric 
gods,  who  visit  them  in  their  own  proper  form  and  person, 
especially  at  their  feasts.  The  Lord  goes  down  to  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  person,  or  in  the  person  of  his  an- 
gels, to  see  whether  they  have  done  according  to  the  cry  that 
has  come  up  to  him^  and  when  he  finds  them  sunk  in  moral 
corruption,  destroys  them  from  off  the  earth ;  so  the  gods,  in 
the  likeness  of  strangers  from  foreign  lands,  often  visit  cities 
{imaTpoHlHjot  TrSkfjog)  to  see  the  character  and  conduct  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  reward  or  punish  accordingly  (Od.  17,  485). 
The  supremo  God  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey^  as  well  as  the 
God  of  the  Bible,  is  the  God  of  the  stranger  and  of  the  poor 
(Od.  6,  208).  Homer  as  well  as  Moses  recognizes  the  princi- 
ple, that  hurricanes  and  floods  may  be,  and  are  heaven's  ven- 
geance sent  upon  the  earth,  when  the  wickedness  and  ungod- 
liness of  nations  and  their  rulers  is  very  great  (II.  16,  384). 
The  Titans  and  Giants  of  Homer  are  a  reproduction  of  the 
rebel  builders  of  Babel  and  of  those  antediluvian  giants,  who 
were  the  oftspring  of  the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of 
men.  Ate,  cast  out  from  heaven  as  a  deceiver,  and  now  ever 
intent  upon  destroying  the  children  of  men,  answers  in  very 
many  particulars  to  Satan,  the  great  adversary  of  God  and 
man ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Litae^  Jove's  daughters, 
who,  with  slow  and  toilful  step,  follow  the  adversary  to  repair 
the  miscliief  and  intercede  both  with  their  Father  and  with 
the  erring  sons  of  men  (II.  9,  502),  are  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  principle,  and  to  some  extent  also,  of  the  plan  of  re- 
conciliation through  a  Mediator ;  and  even  the  rainbow,  the 
appointed  symbol  of  mercy  and  peace  to  the  world  after  the 
flood,  reappears  in  Iris,  the  rainbow  goddess  and  messenger  of 
heaven. 
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"We  have  already  adverted  to  the  traces  of  a  primitive 
monotheism  in  tlie  vast  supremacy  of  Jove  over  all  the  other 
gods,  and  also  to  a  kind  of  trinity  of  persons,  manifestations, 
and  agencies  in  Zens,  Athene,  and  Apollo,  who  are  so  often 
addressed  together  in  prayer  in  the  triune  invocation  : 

At  yap,  Zev  re  rrarep  koI  ^Adrjvaii]  Kot  "AttoXXov 

These  three  are  worshipped  alike  by  Greeks  and  barbarians  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  These  three  surpass  all  the  gods  in 
moral  character,*  as  much  as  they  do  in  their  providential 
power  and  care  over  the  universe.  And  these  three  sustain 
such  intimate  and  endearing  relations  to  each  other  that  they 
may  be  said,  in  general,  to  *'  agree  in  one." 

The  father  of  gods  and  men,  in  Homer,  is,  of  course,  the 
universal  Father  of  the  Scriptures,  though  sadly  defaced' 
and  degraded  from  the  infinite  Creator  and  the  thrice  holy 
moral  governor  of  the  universe,  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Apollo,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona  (who  is  scarcely 
known  except  as  the  mother  of  Apollo),  is  the  seed  of  the  wo- 
man, the  bruiser  of  the  serpent's  head,  the  source  of  oracles, 
and  inspirer  of  prophets,  the  Zogos  or  Word  of  God  (Ao^to^) 
the  bright  and  shining  light  {^mPog).  He  is,  as  his  name  has  been 
differently  explained,  both  the  ctTreAAwv  and  the  ctTroAAvwv,  at 
once  the  healing  or  averting  and  the  destroying  deity,  the  god 
of  medicine  and  the  god  of  the  bow ;  but  even  as  god  of  the 
bow,  what  is  most  characteristic  of  him  is  that  he  inflicts  death 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  away  its  sting  by  his  loving  and 
gentle  arrows  {olg  dyavoig  PeXeeaaiv,  Od.  15,  411).  In  the 
Greek  tragedies  he  enjoys  in  common  with  2feus  the  title  of 
Saviour  (Spr^p,  JEsch.  Ag.  512).  Athene  is — at  least  she  re- 
sembles and  suggests  —  the  personal  and  divine  wisdom,  with 
whom  and  by  whom  God  founded  the  earth  and  prepared  the 
heavens ;  the  spirit  of  God  that  brooded  upon  the  face  of  the 
original  chaos  and  breathed  into  it  order  and  beauty ;  '*  rejoic- 
ing always  before  him  and  rejoicing  also  in  the  habitable  parts 

♦  Oa  this  point,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  Homeric  trinity  or  triad,  Gladstone 
is  very  full  and  in  the  main  satisfkctory.  See  the  second  section  of  his  second 
▼olmne. 
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of  the  earth."  Her  especial  "delight  is  with  the  sons  of 
men,"  and  her  providential  care  is  over  them.  She  is  the 
guide  and  teacher  of  wise  and  good  men.  In  short,  she  is  the 
executive,  on  earth,  of  all  the  most  spiritual  functions  of  the 
providence  and  government  of  the  Most  High.* 

The  attributes  ascribed  to  Apollo  and  Athene  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  the  spontaneous  development  of  nature-worship  or 
hero-worship  in  the  mind  of  the  Greeks,  still  less  as  the  off- 
spring of  pure  invention. 

"  They  arc  such  as  to  bring  about  cross-divisions  and  cross-purposes, 
which  the  Greek  force  of  imagination  and  the  Greek  love  of  symmetry 
would  have  alike  eschewed.  How  could  invention  have  set  up  Pallas  as 
the  goddess  at  once  of  peace  and  its  industries,  of  wisdom,  and  of  war  ?  How 
again  could  it  have  combined  in  Apollo  the  offices  of  destruction,  music, 
^joctry,  prophecy,  archery,  and  medicine  ?  Again,  if  he  is  the  god  of  medi- 
cine, why  have  we  Paieon  ?  if  of  poetry,  why  have  we  the  Muses  ?  If  Mi- 
nerva be  (as  she  is)  goddess  of  war,  why  have  we  Mars ;  if  of  the  work  of 
the  artificer,  why  have  we  also  Vulcan  ?  if  of  prudence,  and  equity,  and  even 
craft,  why  Mercury  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  distinctive  character  of  Minerva,  in  the  Ilomeric 
thoo-mythology,  that  though  she  is  not  the  sole  deity,  yet  the  very  flouier 
of  the  whole  office  and  work  of  deity  is  every  where  reserved  for  her.  .  .  . 
The  whole  conception  is  therefore  fundamentally  at  variance  with  the 
measured  and  finite  organization  of  an  invented  system  of  religion,  and  by 
its  own  incongruities  with  that  system,  it  proves  itself  to  be  an  exotic 
clement" 

"  Apollo,  too,  has  much  of  that  inwardness  and  universality  of  function 
which  belongs  to  Minerva,  as  well  as  a  diversity  of  offices  peculiarly  his 
own.  .  .  '.  The  tangled  thread  runs  out  without  knot  or  break,  when 
we  unravel  it  by  primitive  Messicanic  tradition,  because  it  was  fundamental 
to  that  tradition,  that  the  person  who  was  the  subject  of  it  should  exhibit 
this  many-sided  union  of  character  and  function. "t 

The  strange  incongruity  between  the  attributes  theoretically 
ascribed  to  the  gods,  and  their  character  and  conduct  as  it 
appears  in  actual  life — an  incongruity  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken,  and  which  strikes  every  reader  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey — is  perhaps  to  be  explained  on  the  same  principle. 

*  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  use  hero  a  few  sentences  from  a  notice  of  Glad* 
stone's  Studies  of  Homer,  which  I  communicated  to  another  journal, 
f  Gladstone,  voL  il  eec.  it 
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I  omniscience,  the  omnipotence,  the  universal  providence, 
1  the  absolute  sovereignty  which,  in  theory,  belong  to  the 
Is,  seem  like  an  inheritance  of  truth  transmitted  from  a 
er  and  better  age,  and  preserved,  like  heir-looms,  in  the 
oaory ;  while  the  character  and  conduct  which  imply  such 
^dlike  limitations  of  knowledge  and  power,  and  such  gross 
elictions,   not  only   from  divine,  but  even  from  human 
idards  of  moral  excellence,  are  the  inventions  of  the  poet, 
1  therefore  in  harmony,  or  certainly  aot  at  variance,  with 
taste  and  imagination  of  his  contemporaries.     Or  shall  we 
,  that  the  pure  theology  is  the  intuitive  and  almost  uncon- 
)U8  testimony  of  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man  (wherever 
9  not  wholly  smothered  by  sin)  to  the  truth  of  God,  while 
1  corrupt  mythology  is  the  voluntary  and  conscious  inven- 
3  of  an  imagination  and  a  heart  that  does  not  like  to  retain 
I  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  therefore  changes  him  into 
I  image  and  likeness  of  his  creatures.    Whatever  may  be 
t  explanation,  the  contradiction  between  the  theoretical  doc- 
le  and  the  practical  representation  of  the  Homeric  gods, 
palpable,  and  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  with  the  har- 
ny  and  consistency  of  the  divine  character  even  in  the  Old 
itaraent,  how  much  more  witli  the  purity,  beauty,  and  glory 
that  character  as  it  appears  in  the  New. 
ji  conclusion,  then,  we  say,  the  poems  of  Homer  illustrate 
1  honor  the  Bible  both  by  contrast  and  by  resemblance. 
By  bear  witness,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  themselves  (and  it  is 
i  testimony  not  of  an  individual  but  of  an  early  cultivated 
)ple  in  a  primitive  age),  to  the  unity,  trinity,  omnipotence, 
niscience,  universal  providence,  and  absolute  sovereignty  of 
d,  and   to  his  frequent  special  interpositions  in  human 
airs,  and  his  various  methods  of  revealing  himself  to  tlie 
owledge  of  men.    At  the  same  time,  they  show  how  little 
dition  can  be  trusted  to  transmit  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
)  true  religion  among  the  most  enlightened  people ;  they 
rlesque  sacred  themes,  and  not  only  reduce  tlie  gods  to  ar 
^el  with  men,  but  even  make  them  objects  of  pity  and  of 
rision  to  their  worshippers.  The  more  we  study  the  theology 
Homer,  the  less  easily  can  we  believe  that  the  theology  of 
3  Bible  is  the  of&pring  either  of  tradition  or  of  human 
vention.  41 
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Art.  II.— the  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  EMMONS. 

By  Enoch  Pond,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Bangor  Theol  Sendxiary. 

The  W(yrks  of  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.D.,  late  Pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Frariklin^  Mass.  /  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Lift, 
Second  edition.  Six  volumes.  Boston:  CongregatioDal 
Board  of  Publication.     1861. 

The  religious  community  are  under  great  obligations  to  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Publication  for  this  new  and  enlai^ 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Dr.  Emmons.  The  former  edition, 
published  in  1842,  has  been  for  some  time  exhausted,  and  the 
many  calls  for  it,  which  could  not  be  supplied,  made  a  nev 
issue  indispensable.  The  Works,  as  now  published,  are  a 
great  improvement  on  the  former  edition.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  new  and  elaborate  Memoir  of  Dr.  Emmons,  occupy- 
ing some  five  hundred  pages,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Park, 
of  Andover;  then  there  is  the  addition  of  many  Sermons;  and 
the  whole  is  more  methodically  and  scientifically  arranged. 

In  the  former  edition,  the  first  volume  contained  a  brief 
autobiography  of  Dr.  Emmons ;  an  "  additional  Memoir,"  by 
his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Ide  ;  and  a  still  further  delineation  of  bis 
character  by  Prof.  Park.  These  several  articles  are  here  em- 
bodied in  a  continuous  narrative,  and  with  them  a  vast  amoant 
of  other  connected  matter,  including  every  thing  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  the  personal  history,  character,  labors,  and 
general  influence  of  Dr.  Emmons.  First  of  all,  we  have  an 
account  of  his  birth-place,  church  relations,  and  family  connec- 
tions ;  then  of  his  collegiate  and  professional  education ;  and 
then  of  his  settlement  at  Franklin,  and  of  his  early  studies 
and  labors  as  a  pastor.  Next  we  are  informed  of  his  first  and 
second  marriage ;  of  his  particular  friends,  associates,  and  cor- 
respot^idents ;  of  his  interest  in  national  affairs,  and  in  the 
polity  of  the  churches ;  and  of  his  early  connection  with  the 
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cause  of  missions  and  that  of  education.  Following  this  is  a 
notice  of  his  various  publications,  and  of  his  theological  school, 
including  brief  sketches  of  most  of  his  hundred  theological 
students.  We  are  next  presented  with  an  elaborate  critique 
upon  Dr.  Emmons,  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  and  also  upon 
his  system  of  theology.  This  part  of  the  memoir  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  ministers  and  other  theological  men. 
The  whole  is  concluded  with  a  particular  account  of  his  domes- 
tic afflictions,  of  his  retirement  from  the  ministry,  and  of  the 
closing  scenes  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch — the  briefest  possible — of  this  extended 
memoir;  including  a  history,  not  only  of  Dr.  Emmons  per- 
sonally,  but  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  numer- 
ous incidents,  running  through  almost  a  hundred  years,  which 
went  to  form  and  illustrate  his  character,  and  set  forth  the  ex- 
tent of  his  influence  and  usefulness.  The  preparation  of  such 
a  memoir  must  have  cost  the  writer  a  vast  amount  of  research 
and  labor ;  but  it  has  been  labor  well  bestowed.  Prof.  Park 
has  erected  a  monument,  more  enduring  than  that  of  the  granite 
block  which  rears  itself  in  Franklin,  to  the  memory  of  his  friend, 
and  his  father's  friend — a  monument  that  will  stand,  and  be 
studied  and  admired,  in  years  and  generations  yet  to  come. 

We  have  said  that  this  edition  of  Emmons'  Works  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  former,  in  that  it  contains  quite  a  number 
of  additional  discourses,  and  the  whole  is  more  methodically 
and  scientifically  arranged.  Besides  the  memoir,  the  first  vol- 
ume contains  twenty  sermons,  the  most  of  them  ordination 
sermons,  and  all  of  them  on  topics  connected,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly,  with  the  great  subject  of  preaching.  The  second  and 
third  volumes  are  occupied  with  discourses  on  systematic 
theology,  arranged  as  before,  under  twenty-four  general  heads, 
but  containing  more  than  twenty  additional  sermons.  This 
will  be  a  great  advantage  of  the  second  edition  over  the  first. 
The  three  last  volumes  contain  some  hundred  and  sixty  ser- 
mons on  miscellaneous  topics ;  some  of  them  upon  social  and 
civil  duties,  some  to  the  afflicted,  and  all  of  an  experimental 
and  practical  character ;  showing  that  the  author  was  not,  as 
some  have  supposed,  a  mere  theologian,  but  one  who  faithfully 
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dealt  with  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  applied  his  theology 
to  the  character  and  life. 

In  giving  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Emmons,  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  go  minutely  into  detail.  He  was  born  April 
20th,  old  style,  in  the  year  1745,  at  Millington,  a  parish  of 
East  Haddam,  Conn. ;  the  same  town  which  gave  birth  to  David 
Brainerd  and  Edward  Dorr  Griffin.  He  was  the  sixth  son,  and 
the  twelfth  and  youngest  child,  of  his  parents.  In  his  youth 
he  was  averse  to  labor,  but  loved  learning;  and  aflber  much 
entreaty,  obtained  permission  of  his  father  to  commence  the 
study  of  languages,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  fitted  for 
Yale  College  in  about  ten  months ;  and  though  his  class  con- 
tained some  distinguished  scholars,  as  Dr.  Lyman,  Dr.  Wales, 
Gov.  Tread  well,  and  Judge  Trumbull,  yet,  in  the  judgment  of 
his  classmates,  he  was  accounted  worthy,  at  the  close  of  his 
collegiate  life,  of  the  most  honorable  appointment  which  thej 
had  it  in  their  power  to  confer.  Being  destitute  of  property, 
he  engaged,  for  several  months,  in  the  business  of  teaching; 
after  which  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  first  with 
Eev.  Mr.  Strong,  of  Coventry,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Strong,  of 
Hartford,  and  afterwards  with  Eev.  Dr.  Smalley,  of  Berlin. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  blessed  with  pious  parents  who,  he  says, 
.gave  him  much  good  instruction,  and  restrained  him  from  all 
outward  acts  of  tice  and  immorality.  He  was  the  subject  of 
frequent  and  deep  religious  impressions  almost  from  childhood, 
hut  seems  not  to  have  experienced  a  change  of  heart  until  after 
•he  began  to  study  for  the  ministry.  The  account  which  he  has 
lefl  us  of  his  impressions  and  feelings,  preceding  and  accom- 
ipanying  this  most  important  change,  is  highly  satisfactory, 
and  must  be  given  in  his  own  words : 

'*  It  had  always  been  my  settled  opinion,  that  saving  grace  was  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  a  church-member,  and  much  more  for  a  minister  of 
'the  Gospel     Accordingly,  when  I  began  to  read  diyinity,  I  began  a  con- 
stant practice  of  daily  reading  the  Bible,  and  of  praying  to  God  in  secret 
With  such  resolutions,  I  entertained  a  hope  that  God  would  very  soon 
grant  me  his  special  grace,  and  give  me  satisfactory  eyidence  of  this  qualifl- 
•cation  for  the  ministry.     Nor  did  I  ever  indulge  a  thought  of  preaching, 
-unless  I  had  some  good  reason  to  believe  that  I  was  the  subject  of  a  saving 
•change ;  for  I  viewed  a  graceless  minister  as  a  most  inconsistent,  crinunal, 
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and  odioas  character.  All  this  time,  however,  I  had  no  sense  of  the  total 
corruption  of  my  heart,  and  its  perfect  opposition  to  God.  But  one  night 
there  came  up  a  terrible  thunder-storm,  which  gave  me  such  an  awful  sense 
of  God's  displeasure,  and  of  my  going  into  a  miserable  eternity,  as  I  never 
had  before.  I  durst  not  close  my  eyes  in  sleep  during  the  whole  night,  but 
lay  crying  for  mercy,  in  great  anxiety  and  distress.  This  impression  con- 
tinued week  after  week,  and  put  me  upon  the  serious  and  diligent  use  of 
what  I  supposed  to  be  the  appointed  means  of  grace.  In  this  state  of  mind 
I  went  to  Mr.  Smalley's,  to  pursue  my  theological  studies.  There  I  was 
favored  with  his  plain  and  instructive  preaching,  which  increased  my  con- 
cern and  gave  me  a  more  sensible  conviction  of  the  plague  of  my  own  heart, 
and  of  my  real  opposition  to  the  way  of  salvation,  revealed  in  the  Gospel. 
My  heart  rose  against  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Sovereignty,  and  I  felt  greatly 
embarrassed  with  respect  to  the  use  of  means.  I  read  certain  books  which 
convinced  me  that  the  best  desires  and  prayers  of  sinners  are  altogether 
selfish,  criminal,  and  displeasing  to  God.  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  nor 
where  to  go  for  relief.  A  deep  sense  of  my  total  depravity  of  heart,  and  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God  in  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy, 
destroyed  my  dependence  on  men  and  means,  and  made  me  almost  despair 
of  ever  attaining  salvation,  or  becoming  fit  for  any  thing  but  the  damnation 
of  hell.  But  one  afternoon,  when  my  hopes  were  gone,  I  had  a  peculiar 
discovery  of  the  Divine  perfections,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ,  which  filled  my  mind  with  a  joy  and  serenity  to  which  I  had  ever 
before  been  a  perfect  stranger.  This  was  followed  by  a  peculiar  spirit  of 
benevolence  to  all  my  fellow-men,  whether  friends  or  foes,  and  I  was  trans- 
ported with  the  thought  of  the  unspeakable  blessedness  of  the  day  when 
benevolence  should  prevail  universally  among  mankind.  I  felt  a  peculiar 
complacency  in  good  men,  but  thought  they  were  extremely  stupid  because 
they  did  not  appear  to  be  more  delighted  with  the  Gospel,  and  more  engaged 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  I  pitied  the  deplorable  condition  of  ignorant, 
stupid  sinners,  and  thought  I  could  preach  so  plainly  as  to  convince  every 
body  of  the  glory  and  importance  of  the  Gospel.  These  were  my  views 
and  feelings  for  about  eight  months  before  I  became  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry." 

The  religious  sentiments  of  young  Emmons,  when  he  entered 
college,  were  of  an  Arminian  character,  but  of  these  he  was 
thoroughly  cured  during  his  collegiate  life,  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  tutor  and  by  reading  Edwards'  on  the  Will.  He 
left  college  a  Calvinist,  of  the  old  school,  and  put  himself  un- 
der  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Strong,  who  was  known  to  be  o^the 
same  sentiments.  He  was  here  directed  to  the  study  of  Wil- 
lard's  and  Ridgeley's  Expositions  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
and  other  books  of  the  like  stamp,  by  which  me^ns  be  became 
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thoroughly  grounded  in  the  old  Calvinistic  explanations  and 
doctrines. 

Dr.  Smalley  was  under  the  imputation,  at  this  period,  of 
having  advanced  some  novelties  in  religion  ;  and  why  Mr. 
Emmons  was  jnduced  to  exchange  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Strong  for  those  of  the  "New  Divinity"  teacher,  does  not 
appear.  The  kind  of  intercourse  which  he  held  with  his  new 
instructor,  and  the  effect  which  his  teachings  produced  upon 
him,  he  has  himself  described ;  and  the  passage  is  too  interest- 
ing to  be  omitted : 

*^  When  I  first  went  as  a  pupil  to  Dr.  Smalley' s,  I  was  full  of  old  Calyin- 
ism,  and  thought  that  I  was  prepared  to  meet  the  Doctor  on  all  the  points  of 
his  ^  New  Diyinity.'  For  some  time  all  things  went  on  smoothly ;  at  lengUi, 
he  began  to  advance  some  sentiments  which  were  new  to  me,  and  opposed 
to  my  former  views.  I  contended  with  him,  but  he  very  quietly  tripped 
me  up,  and  there  I  was  at  his  mercy.  I  arose  and  commenced  the  struggle 
anew,  but  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  I  was  floored  again.  Thus  matters  pro- 
ceeded for  some  time — he  gradually  leading  me  along  to  the  place  of  light, 
and  I  struggling  to  remain  in  darkness.  He  at  length  succeeded,  and  I 
began  to  see  a  little  light  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  light  has  been 
increasing ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  great  doctrines  of  grace,  which  I 
have  preached  for  fifty  years,  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  and  the 
testimony.'* 

It  was  while  this  doctrinal  struggle  was  going  on  between 
the  teacher  and  his  pupil,  that  Mr.  Emmons  was  the  subject  of 
that  deeper  spiritual  conflict  which  was  above  described.  The 
change  in  his  theological  opinions,  and  his  supposed  change  of 
heart,  were  very  nearly  coincident 

Having  become  a  convert  to  the  views  of  his  instructor, 
Mr.  Emmons  was  destined  soon  to  encounter  another  diffi- 
culty. In  October,  1769,  he  appeared  before  the  South  Minis- 
terial Association  in  Ilartford  couftty,  to  be  examined  for 
license  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  when  it  appeared  that  several  of 
the  more  aged  ministers  were  opposed  to  his  teacher's  senti- 
ments, and  of  course  to  his.  He  had  a  long  and  critical  ex- 
amination upon  the  disputed  points  ;  and  when  the  question 
of  licensing  him  was  at  length  put,  several  of  the  ministers 
voted  against  it ;  and  one  remonstrated  against  it  in  writing. 
The  dijEculty  between  the  ministers  was  afterwards  adjusted; 
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t  the  talk  and  excitement  growing  out  of  it  eerved  to  render 
ang  Emmons  (to  use  his  own  expression)  "  a  speckled  bird," 
Iter  preaching  as  a  candidate  between  three  and  four  years, 
3ne  evidence,  among  many,  that  the  most  respectable  can- 
lates  did  not  find  it  easier  to  obtain  settlements  in  this 
miry,  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  years  ago,  than  they  do 
w, — he  was  ordained  over  the  second  church  in  Wrentham, 
>w  Franklin)  Mass.,  in  April,  1773.  His  pastoral  relation  to 
s  people  continued,  without  interruption,  to  the  day  of  his 
ith, — s,  period  of  sixty-seven  years ;  for  more  than  fifty  of 
lich  he  discharged  personally  and  statedly  the  duties  of  his 
ice.  An  eminent  example  this  of  the  benefits  of  perma- 
acy  in  the  pastorfel  relation ;  and  a  strong  rebuke  of  that 
jit  of  change,  which  has  been  superinduced  upon  the  old 
ady  habits  of  New  England. 

[t  has  been  often  remarked,  there  is  ordinarily  little  of  stir- 
g,  exciting  incident  to  diversify  the  course  of  a  parish 
nister,  and  give  interest  to  the  story  of  his  life.  His  duties 
J  of  an  even,  uniform  character.  They  succeed  each  other, 
m  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to  year,  i*n  much  the  same 
mner ;  and  thus  even  a  long  life  wears  away,  not  indeed,  if  he 
Bstithful,  without  great  results,  but  without  the  occurrence  of 
my  unusual  or  striking  events.  This,  which  is  true  in 
aeral  of  parish  ministers,  is  thought  to  have  been  specially 
of  Dr.  Emmons.  His  parish,  though  highly  respectable  in 
int  of  numbers  and  intelligence,  was  secluded  and  quiet. 
)  had  no  change  of  location,  either  accomplished  or  seriously 
itemplated,  to  diversify  the  scene.  His  habits,  too,  were 
dious  and  retiring.  He  was  seldom  out  of  town,  and  but 
le  abroad  even  among  his  own  people.  And  yet  there  were 
idents,  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  of  a  trying  and  deeply 
cresting  character. 

Mr.  Emmons  was  first  married  in  April,  1775,  about  two 
irs  after  his  ordination,  to  Miss  Deliverance  French  of 
aitftree.  With  this  excellent  companion  he  enjoyed  much 
ppiness  for  the  space  of  about  three  years,  when  she  was 
:en  from  him  by  consumption ;  leaving  him  the  father  of  two 
'ely  and  (as  he  thought)  too  much  loved  children.    "  I  loved 
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them/'  he  says,  ^'  to  excess ;  and  God  saw  it  was  not  safe,  for 
them  or  for  me,  that  they  should  long  continue  in  niy  hands." 
They  were  suddenly  seized,  one  after  the  other,  with  dysentery, 
and  died,  almost  together,  of  that  wasting  disease. 

'*  Thus,  in  one  day,  all  my  family  prospects  were  completely  blasted.  Uj 
cup  of  sorrow  was  fiUed  to  the  brim,  and  I  bad  to  drink  a  fuU  draught  of 
the  wormwood  and  the  gall.  It  is  impossible  ^to  describe  what  I  felt  I 
stood  a  few  moments,  and  viewed  the  remains  of  my  two  darlings,  who  had 
gone  to  their  mother,  and  to  their  long  home,  never  to  return.  But  I  soon 
found  the  scene  too  distressing,  and  retired  to  my  chamber,  to  meditate  in 
silence  upon  my  forlorn  condition.  I  thought  there  was  no  sorrow  like  unto 
my  sorrow.  I  thought  my  burden  was  greater  than  I  could  bear.  I  felt  as 
though  I  could  not  submit  to  such  a  complicated  jiffliction.  My  heart  rose, 
in  all  its  strength,  against  the  govemment  of  God,  and  then  suddenly  sunk 
under  its  distress,  which  greatly  alarmed  me.  I  sprang  up  and  said  to  mj- 
self:  *  I  am  going  into  immediate  distraction ;  I  must  submit,  or  I  am  un- 
done for  ever.'  In  a  few  minutes  my  burden  was  removed,  and  I  felt  en- 
tirely calm  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  God.  I  soon  went  down,  attended  to 
my  family  concerns,  and  gave  directions  respecting  the  interment  of  mj 
children.  I  never  enjoyed  greater  happiness  in  my  life,  than  I  did  all  tiiat 
day  and  the  next  My  mind  was  wholly  detached  from  the  world,  and 
altogether  employed  in  pleasing  contemplations  of  God  and  divine  things. 
I  felt  as  though  I  could  follow  my  wife  and  children  into  eternity,  with  pe 
culiar  satisfaction.  And  for  some  considerable  time  aller  my  sore  bercare 
ments,  I  used  to  look  towards  the  burying-ground,  and  wish  for  the  time 
when  I  might  be  laid  by  the  side  of  my  departed  wife  and  dear  little  ones.'' 

This  school  of  crushing  affliction  was  a  highly  instructive 
one  to  Mr.  Emmons.  It  was  good  for  him  that  he  was  called 
to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.     So  he  thought  afterwards. 

"  I  learned  to  moderate  my  expectations  from  the  world,  and  especially 
from  the  enjoyment  of  children  and  earthly  friends.  I  have  scarcely  erer 
thought  of  my  present  wife  and  children,  without  reflecting  upon  their  mor- 
tality, and  realizing  the  danger  of  being  bereaved  of  them.  And  I  have 
never  indulged  such  high  hopes  concerning  my  present  family,  as  I  pre- 
sumptuously indulged  with  respect  to  the  family  I  have  laid  in  the  dust 
I  have  likewise  learned,  by  past  painful  experience,  to  mourn  with  them 
who  mourn,  and  to  weep  with  them  who  weep.  I  used  to  think,  before  I 
was  bereaved,  that  I  heartily  sympathized  with  the  afflicted  at  fiiAerals; 
but  I  now  know  that  I  never  entered  into  their  feelings,  and  was  a  stranger 
to  the  heart  of  mourners.  I  now  follow  them  into  their  solitary  dwellings, 
and  mourn  with  them,  after  their  friends  and  relations  have  left,  and  forgot- 
ten them.    Their  heaviest  burden  comes  upon  them,  while  they  are  sittiog 
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alone,  and  reflecting  upon  the  nature  and  consequences  of  their  bereave- 
ments. This  I  now  know  was  my  case.  How  many  painful  hours  did  I 
experience  in  secret  I  And  how  many  tears  did  I  shed  in  silence !  How 
dreary  did  my  empty  house  appear  I  And  how  often  did  its  appearance, 
after  I  had  left  it  for  a  time,  and  returned  to  it,  awaken  afresh  my  past  sor- 
rows I  The  same  causes,  I  am  persuaded,  have  the  same  effects  upon  other 
mourners ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  easily  forget  them,  nor  cease  to  sympa- 
thize with  them  in  their  solitary  hours.*' 

In  less  than  two  years  after  the  distressing  bereavements 
above  described,  Mr.  Emmons  entered  again  into  the  marriage 
state.  His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Chester  Wil- 
liams of  Iladley,  Mass.,  and  daughter-in-law  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  D.D.,  the  immediate  successor  of  Mr.  Williams. 
This  excellent  lady  was  spared  to  him,  to  superintend  his 
domestic  concerns,  and  be  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
for  almost  fifty  years.  His  family  too,  like  that  of  Job  after 
his  trial,  was  renewed  to  him,  and  more  than  renewed.  He 
was  blessed  with  six  "  promising  children,"  two  sons  and  four 
daughters ;  three  of  whom'  were  spared  to  follow  their  father 
to  the  grave. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Emmons,  in  common 
with  other  ministers,  and  with  every  other  class  of  citizens, 
suflfered  exceedingly.  The  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency 
rendered  his  salary  little  more  than  nominal ;  while  his  debts, 
and  the  personal  wants  of  himself  and  family,  wer6  pressing 
realities.  His  people  also  were  so  much  embarrassed  with  the 
expenses,  labors,  and  fatigues  of  the  war,  that  many  of  them 
neglected  to  attend  public  worship,  and  became  indifferent  to 
every  thing  of  a  religious  nature.  Some,  who  had  been  his 
warm  friends,  became  cold  and  distant  in  their  behavior  to- 
wards him,  and  treated  him  in  particular  instances  (so,  at  least, 
he  understood  it)  with  marked  disrespect.  It  was  in  circum- 
stances and  under  impressions  such  as  these,  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1781,  and  again  in  1784,  he  asked  a  dis- 
mission from  his  people.  The  requests,  in  both  instances, 
were  denied. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1784,  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
couragements above  referred  to,  God  began  to  pour  out  his 
Spirit  upon  the  people.    A  revival  of  religion  commenoedi 
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and  continued  for  more  than  a  year,  in  the  progress  of  which 
about  seventy  professed  to  find  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 
This  was  a  glorious  and  solemn  season.  At  that  day,  when 
revivals  were  almost  unknown,  it  was  a  remarkable  season. 
It  put  a  new  face  upon  Mr.  Emmons'  congregation,  and  gave 
him  new  courage  and  zeal  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  It 
attached  his  people  to  him,  and  him  to  them,  and  cured  most 
of  those  evils  of  which  he  had  before  complained. 

Early  in  the  year  1794,  God  was  pleased  again  to  pour  ont 
his  Spirit,  though  not  so  richly  as  on  the  former  occasion. 
About  thirty  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  the  church  in 
Franklin  became,  what  it  long  continued  to  be,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  vicinity. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  favored  with  yet  another  season  of  special 
revival,  in  the  years  1808-9,  when  about  forty  were  added  to 
the  church.  Indeed,  during  the  last  half  of  his  ministry, 
there  were  always  those  among  his  people  who  were  deeply 
and  specially  interested  in  the  subject  of  religion.  Hopeful 
conversions  and  additions  to  the  church  were  events  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  In  the  course  of  Dr.  Emmons'  ministry, 
three  hundred  and  eight  persons  became  members  of  his 
church.  It  is  known,  also,  that  many  became  pious  under  his 
ministry,  who  professed  their  faith  in  other  places.  If  it  be 
considered  that  during  the  earlier  and  larger  part  of  his  minis- 
try, it  was  a  time  of  great  religious  declension  throughout  the 
country,  when  the  enemy  was  coming  in  like  a  flood,  when 
French  infidelity  was  fashionable  and  prevalent,  when  revivals 
of  religion  were  unfrequent,  and  when  many  of  the  churches 
in  his  vicinity  were  either  overrun  or  torn  asunder  by  the 
spread  of  Unitarianism  and  its  kindred  errors,  these  facts  indi- 
cate, not  only  the  steadfastness  and  faithfulness  of  the  man,  but 
a  much  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  success,  in  the  conver- 
sion of  souls.  Nor  were  his  efforts  and  success  confined  to 
his  labors  in  the  pulpit.  Like  Moses,  he  was  "  faithful  in  all 
his  house";  and  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  lived  in 
his  family  have  acknowledged,  that  his  private  conversation 
with  them  was  made  the  means  of  their  conversion. 

Of  the  early  trials  and  afflictions  of  Dr.  Emmons  we  have 
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ready  spoken.  These  were  followed  by  a  long  period  of 
^mestic  comfort,  and  also  of  peace  and  prosperity  among  his 
3ople.  But  the  fell  destroyer  at  length  returned,  and  with 
le  exception  of  three  children  who  had  left  the  paternal  roof, 
1  his  family  were  again  laid  in  the  dust.  His  much  loved 
Etughter,  Deliverance,  was  taken  from  him  in  1813.  His  se- 
)nd  son,  Erastus,  on  whom  he  had  depended  to  reside  wifh 
im,  and  who  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  "  rock  the  cradle  of 
is  declining  years,"  was  next  removed,  in  the  spring  of  1820. 
nthin  less  than  three  years  from  the  death  of  this  son,  another 
aughter,  Sarah,  who  had  made  her  aged  father  th&  principal 
bject  of  her  care,  began  to  decline,  and  was  speedily  cut 
own. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  of  these  children  gave  evi- 
ence  of  piety,  until  after  the  commencement  of  their  last 
ckness;  and  that  they  all  were  brought  to  rejoice  in  Christ, 
Bfore  they  left  the  world.  The  evidence  of  a  saving  change 
hich  they  were  enabled  to  furnish  in  the  last  days  of  life, 
lOUgh  of  great  comfort  and  value  to  surviving  friends,  was 
ot  such  as  a  faithful  minister  would  think  it  safe  to  insist 
pon  before  his  people ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see,  in  the  case 
r  Dr.  Emmons,  how  wisely  and  cautiously  he  presented  the 
ibject  in  the  pulpit,  and  how  the  feelings  of  the  tender, 
flicted  father  were  all  bowed  and  merged  in  the  higher 
isponsibilities  of  the  ambassador  of  God.  At  the  close  of  an 
)propriate  and  solemn  sermon,  preached  on  the  Sabbath  fol- 
wing  the  death  of  his  son,  he  spoke  of  his  late  bereavement 
I  the  following  words  : 

"  This  subject,  and  the  late  instance  of  mortality  in  this  place,  call  aloud 
K)n  those,  in  the  midst  of  their  days,  to  prepare  to  follow  one  of  their  own 
e  into  that  vast  eternity,  whither  he  has  gone,  never  to  return.  He  lived 
lipid,  thoughtless  and  secure  in  sin,  until  he  was  brought  to  the  very 
jht  of  death.  He  was  carried  away  with  the  vanity  of  the  world  and  the 
easing  prospects  of  life,  and  abused  the  calls,  the  mercies,  and  the  patience 

God ;  and  this  gave  him  pain,  self-condemnation,  and  remorse.  Ue  was 
nstraincd  to  say.  The  world  lias  ruined  me.  lie  was  brought  to  give  up 
I  his  vain  hopes  and  expectations  from  the  world,  and  to  feel  the  duty  and 
e  importance  of  choosing  the  one  thing  needful.  But  whether  he  did 
er  heartily  renounce  the  world,  and  choose  God  for  his  supreme  portion, 
imot  be  known  here.     In  his  own  view  he  did  become  reconciled  to  God, 
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and  derived  peace  and  hope  from  his  rappoaed  reconcQiation.  Bat  it  k 
more  than  possible  that,  like  others  on  a  sick-bed,  he  built  his  hopes  upon  a 
sandy  foundation.  Let  his  case,  however,  be  what  it  may,  he  is  dead; 
called  away  from  his  relatives  and  friends,  just  as  he  entered  the  meridiin 
of  life.  His  death,  therefore,  speaks  with  an  emphasis  to  parent  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  especially  to  those  of  his  own  age,  to  be  wiser  and  better 
than  he  was,  and  not  delay  seeking  and  serring  God  to  a  dying  hour." 

But  God  had  another  trial  for  his  venerable  servant,  before 
he  should  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his  eternal  rest.  In  the 
summer  of  1829,  his  faithful  wife,  on  whom  he  had  chiefly 
depended  for  the  direction  of  his  domestic  concerns  for  almcKt 
fifty  years,  and  of  whom  he  used  often  to  say  that  iihe  had 
supported  him,  was  taken  away.  This  was  a  solemn  and  trying 
event  to  Dr.  Emmons.  He  felt  that  a  day  of  calamity  had 
come.  The  following  letter,  announcing  her  death  to  her 
half  brother,  John  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  Northampton,  is  so 
touching  and  pertinent,  and  withal  so  strongly  characteristic 
of  its  author,  that  we  shall  be  excused  in  quoting  it 

**  Dear  Brother  :  The  last  Sahhath,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Mrs.  Emmons  exchanged  that  day  of  rest,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  for  th»t 
rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  Your  loss  is  great,  hut  mine 
is  irreparable.  I  am  emphatically  a  pilgrim  and  stranger  on  the  earth, 
haying  neither  father  nor  mother,  brother  nor  sister,  uncle  nor  aunt,  liriog. 
I  am  lefl  alone,  to  bear  the  heaviest  affliction  I  have  ever  been  oUed  to 
bear,  in  an  evil  time.  Though  I  enjoy  usual  health,  yet  the  decays  of  na- 
ture and  the  infirmities  of  old  age  render  me  less  able  to  bear  troubles  and 
sorrows  than  I  was  in  former  days,  when  I  was  called  to  suffer  breach 
after  breach  in  my  family.  Therefore,  this  last  and  widest  breach  seems 
destined  to  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  I  spi- 
pathize  with  you,  and  know  you  will  sympathize  with  me.  You  knew  the 
excellent  character  of  your  sister  ;  but  I  knew  more  of  her  excellence  and 
worth,  and  of  her  importance  to  me.  She  was,  indeed,  a  rich  blessing  to 
me,  and  to  her  family,  and  to  her  people,  among  whom,  I  believe,  she  never 
had  an  enemy.  She  was  eminently  an  example  of  patience,  meekness,  and 
submission,  during  a  long  life  of  peculiar  trials,  bodily  infirmities,  pains, 
and  distresses.     She  was, — but  I  forbear. 

**  Her  health  was  visibly  declining  through  the  winter  and  spring,  but  we 
did  not  view  her  as  immediately  in  danger,  until  the  Tuesday  before  she 
died.  She  was  apparently  struck  with  death  on  Saturday  evening,  but  did 
not  expire  till  morning.  She  retained  her  senses  to  the  last,  and  lefl  the 
world,  not  in  triumph,  but  in  that  hope  which  was  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  sure 
and  steadfast  You  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  will,  I  hope,  in  your  best  moments, 
remember  your  aged  and  bereaved  brother,  Nathaniel  Ejdioss.^ 
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ty  this  bereavement — the  severest  that  could  possibly  have 
Q  inflicted  on  him — Dr.  Emmons  was  left  in  a  very  lonely 
trying  situation.  His  three  surviving  children  were  away 
a  him,  settled  in  life ;  while  all  those  who  he  had  expected 
dd  be  with  him,  and  be  the  solace  and  support  of  his  de- 
ing  years,  had  gone  before  him  —  to  the  grave.  Feeling 
necessity,  not  only  of  a  companion  in  his  solitude,  but 
lome  one  on  whose  care  he  might  lean,  amid  the  increasing 
rmities  of  age.  Dr.  Emmons  entered  again  into  the  marriage 

0  in  September,  1831.  Some  of  his  friends  entertained 
bts  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  measure,  but  the  event 
7ed  that  he  judged  correctly  in  regard  to  it.  The  excellent 
f  with  whom  he  connected  himself  was  Mrs.  Abigail  M. 
Is,  widow  of  the  late  Kev.  Edmund  Mills,  of  Sutton,  Mass. ; 

to  the  care  with  which  she  watched  over  him,  and  the 
stancy  and   kindness  with  which   she   ministered   to   his 
its,  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  quietness  and  comfort 
lis  remaining  days. 
>r.  Emmons  continued  statedly  to  discharge  the  duties  of 

ministry  until  May,  1827,  when  he  experienced  a  fainting 
n  the  pulpit,  which  was  followed  by  a  temporary  illness, 
received  this  as  an  intimation,  in  providence,  that  it  was 
J  for  him  to  retire  from  the  active  labors  of  his  office.  Ac- 
lingly  he  sent  a  communication  to  his  people,  informing 
Q  that  they  must  no  longer  depend  on  him  for  the  supply 
he  pulpit,  or  for  the  performance  of  any  ministerial  labor 
that  he  renounced  all  claims  upon  them  for  future  minis- 
il  support.  He  soon  recovered  from  his  illness,  and  was  as 
( to  preach,  probably,  for  several  succeeding  years,  as  he  had 

1  for  some  of  the  years  previous.  Still,  he  seems  never  to 
e  regretted  the  step  which  he  had  taken.  He  was  now  more 
I  eighty  years  of  age,  and  he  had  a  great  dread  of  the  mis- 
)  into  which  some  old  ministers  fall,  of  protracting  his 
>rs  beyond  the  period  of  his  usefulness.  "  I  always  meant 
etire,"  said  he,  "  while  I  had  sense  enough  to  do  it." 

[e  lived  to  witness  the  settlement  and  dismission  of  one  col- 
[ue,  and  the  settlement  of  a  second  ;  and  was  exceedingly 
py  in  both  these  connections.    We  have  also  the  testimony 
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of  his  colleagues,  that  his  intercourse  with  them  was  such  as 
made  them  happy.  One  of  them  says :  "  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  the  minister  now  lives  with  whom  I  could  spend  nine 
years  of  such  uninterrupted  harmony  and  perfect  good  will  as 
I  did  when  associated  with  Dr.  Emmons."  The  other  says: 
"  During  my  connection  with  Dr.  Emmons,  his  conduct  was 
such  as  to  command  my  highest  respect,  my  deepest  venera- 
tion, and  my  sincere  and  ardent  love.  I  never  saw  the  man 
(my  own  reverend  father  excepted)  whom  I  so  much  revered  and 
loved.  At  the  feet  of  such  an  one  it  was  delightful  to  sit  and  lis* 
ten  to  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  month." 

Frpm  the  time  when  Dr.  Emmons  retired  from  the  duties  of 
his  office,  he  uniformly  declined  taking  any  part  in  the  public 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  or  even  in  private  religious  meetings. 
He  well  knew  the  attachment  of  his  people  to  him,  and  the 
high  value  which  they  set  upon  his  services,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  successor.     He  feared, 
too,  that  should  he  consent  to  perform  occasional  services,  he 
might  be  led  to  continue  them,  until  they  became  tiresome  to 
his  people.    But  though  he  was  no  longer,  in  the  active  sense 
of  the  term,  a  minister,  he  was  a  good  parishioner.    So  long 
as  he  had  health  and  strength,  he  was  always  in  the  house  of 
God  on  the  Sabbath,  and  always  ready  to  do  his  part  to  sustain 
the  institutions  of  religion.     It  was  his  constant  endeavor  to 
encourage  the  heatt  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  acting 
minister,  and  to  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  his  charge. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  a  kind  husband,  and  an  indulgent  father, 
refusing  no  gratification  to  his  children  which  could  be  afford- 
ed them  in  consistency  with  the  higher  claims  of  duty.  Hci 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  his 
children,  seeking  above  all  things  for  them,  as  he  did  for  him- 
self, a  personal  interest  in  the  Saviour.  It  was  his  practice  to 
take  them  alone,  and  converse  with  them  freely  upon  their 
character  and  condition  as  sinners,  and  upon  the  necessity 
and  obligation  of  their  immediate  repentance  and  acceptance 
of  Christ.  The  leisure  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  old  age  ren- 
dered him,  in  some  respects,  more  companionable  than  he  was 
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in  the  midst  of  the  severe  studies  and  labors  of  his  earlier 
years.  On  this  account,  he  is  said  to  have  been  more  familiar 
with  his  grandchildren  than  he  had  been  with  his  children. 
He  insisted  upon  frequent  visits  from  those  of  them  who  were 
near  him,  and  with  those  that  were  at  a  distance  he  had  occa- 
sional correspondence.  The  memoir  before  us  contains  several 
letters  addressed  to  his  grandchildren,  and  they  are  admirable 
specimens  of  the  artlessness,  good  sense,  and  genuine  affection 
which  this  venerable  patriarch  was  accustomed  to  manifest 
toward  his  descendants,  when  now  almost  ninety  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  always  a  domestic  man.  The  retirement 
and  quietness  of  his  own  dwelling  were  more  congenial  to  his 
studious  disposition  and  habits  than  any  exciting  scenes  abroad. 
Still,  as  he  had  leisure  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  as  his 
health  was  sufficiently  firm  to  enable  him  to  endure  fatigue,  he 
was  induced  to  make  several  journeys  of  considerable  length, 
after  he  had  passed  the  age  of  ninety.  He  visited  New- York 
at  the  anniversaries,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  and  was  treated 
with  great  respect  by  the  numerous  friends  to  whom  he  was 
introduced.  He  attended  most  of  the  public  meetings  which 
were  held  in  the  daytime,  and  enjoyed  the  exercises  highly. 
Two  years  later  he  visited  his  only  son,  Hon.  William  Em- 
mons, of  Hallowell,  Mass.,  and  returned  rather  benefited  than 
injured  by  the  journey. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  however,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  his  health  and  strength  were  gradually  failing.  His 
memory  failed  ;  his  flesh  wasted ;  and  although  he  continued  to 
enjoy,  for  the  most  part,  a  brisk  flow  of  spirits,  yet  at  intervals 
there  seemed  to  be  a  suspension  of  his  usual  vivacity.  During 
a  portion  of  the  day,  he  often  appeared  heavy,  and  \vould 
sometimes  remain  for  hours  in  a  gentle  slumber.  He  spent 
much  .of  his  time  in  reading,  until  he  became  too  weak  to 
endure  the  exercise.  At  the  age  of  ninety-two,  it  is  believed 
that  he  read  as  much  as  most  ministers  do  in  the  meridian  of 
life.  He  not  only  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  leading 
periodicals  of  the  day,  but  encountered  many  a  massive  volume. 
When  he  became  unable  to  read  much  himself,  he  improved 
every  opportunity  to  hear  reading  from  others. 
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For  several  of  bis  last  years,  Dr.  Emmons  seems  to  have 
lived  in  the  constaTit  expectation  of  death.  He  conversed 
much  upon  the  subject  with  the  members  of  his  family,  and 
with  his  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He  often  dwelt,  in 
his  contemplations,  upon  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  upon  the 
desirableness  of  departing  to  be  with  Christ,  and  to  join  the 
blest  society  above. 

" I  want,"  said  ho  on  one  occasion,  "to  go  to  heaven.  It  is  an  inex- 
pressibly glorious  place.  The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  delightful  it  i^ 
pears.  I  want  to  see  who  is  there.  I  want  to  see  brother  Sanford,  and 
brother  Kilcs,  and  brother  Spring,  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  Dr.  West,  and  i 
great  many  other  ministers  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  in  this 
world,  but  who  have  gone  before  me.  I  believe  I  shall  meet  them  in 
heaven,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our  meeting  will  be  peculiarly  interesting. 
I  want  to  see,  too,  the  old  prophets  and  the  apostles.  What  a  society 
there  will  be  in  heaven  t  There  we  shall  see  such  men  as  Moses,  Isaiih, 
and  Elijah,  Daniel,  and  Paul.  I  want  to  see  Paul  more  than  any  man  I 
can  think  o£" 

In  connection  with  what  he  said  at  this  time  about  heaven, 
he  expressed  more  fully  than  was  usual  for  him  his  feelings 
respecting  the  Gospel.  With  great  emotion,  he  said:  '4cb 
love  the  Gospel.  It  appears  to  me  more  wonderful  and  glori- 
ous every  day.  I  think  I  now  understand  something  about 
the  Gospel ;  but  I  expect,  if  I  ever  get  to  heaven,  to  under- 
stand a  great  deal  more." 

In  his  last  sickness  Dr.  Emmons  was  able  to  say  but  little. 
His  throat  was  so  filled  with  phlegm  that  be  could  not  distinct- 
ly articulate.  But  he  had  left  nothing  which  need  be  said  in  a 
dying  hour.  He  had  given  his  friends  and  the  world  entire 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  his  preparation  for  heaven  ;  and  the 
instruction  which  he  was  able  to  impart  he  had  taken  a 
more  favorable  opportunity  to  give.  On  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, September  23d,  1840,  after  a  night  of  great  distress,,  ooca- 
sioued  principally  by  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  his  spirit  took 
its  upward  flight. 

The  sensation  occasioned  by  his  death  was  deep  and  general, 
beyond  what  his  immediate  connections  had  anticipated. 
People  of  all  classes  felt  that  a  great  and  good  man  had  been 
taken  away,  and  that  the  whole  community  had  suffered  an 
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irreparable  loss.  His  funeral  was  the  greatest  that  had  been 
attended  in  that  vicinity  for  a.  century.  There  were  present 
not  less  than  fifty  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  besides  many  laymen 
of  distinction,  and  a  vast  assemblage  of  people,  all  showing,  in 
their  countenances  and  deportment,  the  sincere  affection  and 
profound  respect  in  which  this  aged  divine  was  held. 

In  person.  Dr.  Emmons  was  not  above  the  middle  size,  of  a 
light  complexion,  an  erect  posture^  straight  and  well  propor- 
tioned in  his  limbs,  and  capable,  in  early  life,  of  great  bodily 
activity.  Indeed,  to  very  advanced  age,  he  excelled  most 
young  ministers  in  the  quickness  and  firmness  of  his  step,  and 
the  rapidity  of  his  movements.  He  had  a  small,  bright  blue 
eye,  and^a  countenance  not  only  beaming  with  intelligence, 
but  indicating  much  pleasantry  and  humor.  The  engraving  in 
the  commencement  of  these  volumes  is  a  good  representation 
of  him,  as  he  was  some  twenty  years  before  his  death. 

In  his  constitutional  temperament,  Dr.  Emmons  had  much 
vivacity  and  sprightliness,  and  a  brisk  flow  of  animal  spirits. 
In  early  life  he  may  have  possessed  a  temper  somewhat  excita- 
ble; but  in  later  years,  this  had  become  so  much  softened  by 
Divine  grace,  and  mellowed  by  experience,  and  soothed  and 
subdued  under  long  restraint,  that  it  gave  neither  himself  nor 
others  any  trouble. 

In  his  intercourse  with  all  men,  Dr.  Emmons  was  courteous 
and  affable,  but  was  specially  free  and  sociable  with  his 
friends.  No  man  enjoyed  such  intercourse  more  than  he ;  no 
man  was '  capable  of  making  it  more  agreeable.  In  conversa- 
tion, as  in  reading,  he  was  not  confined  to  theological  subjects, 
but  was  able  to  take  a  wide  range.  He  knew  how  to  be  grave 
and  instructive  in  his  remarks,  and  he  knew  how  to  spice  them 
with  all  the  pungency  of  attic  wit.  Few  young  ministers  who 
visited  him  escaped  without  some  specimens  of  his  power  of 
retort,  which  they  would  be  likely  to  remember.  In  the  me- 
moir before  us.  Prof.  Park  has  collected  numerous  anecdotes 
of  Dr.  Emmons,  and  many  of  his  pithy,  instructive  apothegms, 
which  are  well  worthy  to  be  recorded.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, however,  to  the  credit  of  our  venerable  friend,  that  he 

never  carried  his  humor  into  the  pulpit.    Among  all  his  writ- 

42 
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ten  discourses,  amounting  to  thousands,  there  is  probably  not 
one  facetious  expression.  Nor  did  he  ever  indulge  in  wit  and 
humor  in  such  ways,  or  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  lower  the  dig- 
nity of  his  profession.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  how  to 
keep  bis  proper  place,  and  how  to  keep  those  around  him  in 
their  places. 

Of  Dr.  Emmons'  mind,  the  distinguishing  trait,  perhaps,  was 
disa-imination ;  the  ability,  to  make  nice  distinctions,  and  to 
discover  the  peculiar  relation  which  one  truth  or  fact  bears  to 
another.  He  did  not  treasure  up  so  many  facts  as  some  men; 
but  perhaps  the  man  never  lived  who  was  able  to  see  with 
greater  clearness  the  relations  between  facts,  or  who  actually 
traced  out  more  important  connections  between  the  various 
truths  which  his  mind  had  grasped.  He  was  not  deficient  as 
to  the  extent  of  his  reading.  Few  ministers  had  read  more 
books  than  he,  and  yet  he  studied  much  more  than  he  read. 
In  the  acquisition  of  new  materials  of  knowledge,  the  relation 
which  these  bore  to  the  knowledge  already  gained  was  always 
a  primary  object  of  attention.  He  not  only  believed,  like  every 
other  good  man,  that  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  .are  consis- 
tent with  each  other,  and  that  every  thing  else  is  consistent 
with  them,  but  he  made  it  an  object  to  see  and  to  show  this 
consistency.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  great  labor  of  his  life.  He 
spent  his  days,  as  he  often  remarked,  in  *'  making  joints." 
How  well  he  made  them,  those  will  be  best  able  to  judge  who 
most  faithfully  study  and  most  thoroughly  understand  his 
works. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  an  independent  thinker.  He  called  no  man 
master.  If  there  ever  was  an  individual  who  had  broken 
quite  away  from  the  trammels  of  human  authority,  it  was  he. 
Most  men  pro/ess  to  think  for  themselves.  Few  are  willing  to 
own  that  they  hold  opinions,  merely  because  they  are  held  by 
great  and  good  men.  Still,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  com- 
paratively few  think  much  on  religious  subjects,  without  the 
•aid  of  others.  The  great  majority  go  as  far  as  they  are  led, 
and  no  farther.  But  such  was  not  the  case  with  Dr.  Emmons. 
He  early  "threw  away  his  crutches,"  being  determined  to 
walk  without  them,  or  not  at  all.    And  what  he  had  done  in 
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this  respect,  he  wished  others  to  do.  He  used  to  tell  his  stu- 
dents, and  those  whom  he  advised  respecting  their  studies,  to 
think  independently.  "Young  ministers  feel  weak  or  lame,  and 
think  they  must  use  crutches  ;  but  if  they  would  ever  accom- 
plish anything  in  the  world,  they  must  learn  to  walk  alone." 

And  Dr.  Emmons  was  as  independent  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinions,  as  in  the  formation  of  them.  He  would  never 
conceal  a  doctrine,  merely  because  it  was  unpopular.  He 
had  no  fear  as  to  the  consequences  of  truth^  if  exhibited  sea- 
sonably and  scripturally,  either  to  himself,  to  his  hearers,  or 
to  the  cause  of  God.  This  independence  of  expression  ex- 
tended not  only  to  religious  doctrines,  but  practice^ — to  ques- 
tions of  morality,  as  well  as  of  theology.  It 'made  no  differ- 
ence to  him,  whether  any  particular  practice  among  his  peo- 
ple, or  in  the  community,  was  fashionable  or  unfashionable ; 
or  whether  its  abettors  were  ftw  or  many,  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor,  friends  or  enemies.  If  the  practice  was  thought  to 
be  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  of  injurious  influence 
upon  the  souls  of  men,  it  was  sure  to  meet  with  his  open,  un- 
disguised rebuke.  Instances  might  be  mentioned,  in  which 
he  felt  constrained  to  say  and  do  things  which  he  knew  would 
give  offence,  not  only  to  men  of  the  world,  but  to  some  of  his 
ministerial  and  Christian  brethren.  Yet,  when  his  mind  was 
made  up,  and  the  case  was  clear,  he  never  spared.  If  others 
stood  with  him,  it  was  well  ;  but  if  not,  he  was  able  to  stand 
alone. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  also  an  original  man.  There  were  many 
who  followed  him,  but  he  followed  nobody.  In  the  formation 
of  his  opinions,  and  the  expression  of  them ;  in  his  doctrine, 
style,  mode  of  sermonizing,  and  manner  of  delivery,  he  was 
himself,  and  nobody  else.  He  investigated  the  same  subjects 
on  which  other  great  men  had  written,  but  in  a  manner  as 
truly  his  own,  as  though  he  had  never  seen  their  writings. 

Another  distinguishing  trait  in  the  mind  and  character  of 
Dr.  Emmons,  was  consistency.  That  he  was  consistent  in  his 
reasonings,  is  admitted  by  those  who  are  very  far  from  adopt- 
ing his  sentiments.  "  Give  him  his  premises,"  said  one,  "and 
^ou  cannot  resist  his  conclusions."   "  I  do  not  believe  his  doo* 
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trine,"  said  aDOther,  "  but  I  admire  his  logic."  And  this  same 
unflinching  consistency  he  carried  out  in  his  conduct  and  life. 
It  was  commonly  said  of  him,  that  "  every  one  knows  where 
to  find  him ;" — knows  what  he  will  think  of  a  new  measure, 
or  how  he  will  treat  an  old  friend.  Whether  standing  or  sit- 
ting, at  home  or  abroad,  silent  or  conversing,  cheerful  or  grave, 
he  was  just  like  himself.  '*  He  never  said  that,  for  it  does  not 
sound  like  him,"  was  good  logic  as  to  his  conduct ;  and  this 
was  his  great  distinction  above  ordinary  men. 

In  all  his  habits,  both  of  body  and  mind.  Dr.  Emmons  was 
characterized  by  neatness  and  order.  In  every  article  of  his 
dress,  in  all  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  more  especially  of 
his  study, — ^his  books,  his  papers,  his  desk,  his  chairs,  even  to 
the  hanging  of  his  hat,  and  the  standing  of  his  shovel  and 
tongs, — every  thing  was  in  its  olace.  And  so  it  was  with  re- 
spect to  his  mind.  His  interflKl  furniture,  like  that  without, 
was  perfectly  arranged.  Every  thing  there  was  in  its  place, 
and  ready  to  be  brought  out  of  its  place,  at  the  bidding  of  its 
master. 

Another  of  Dr.  Emmons'  habits  was  that  of  thoroughness. 
Whatever  he  seriously  undertook,  he  was  likely  to  carry  con- 
sistently through.  In  his  reading,  he  was  careful  to  read 
thoroughly,  pondering  and  digesting  what  he  read,  and  laying 
up  the  results  for  immediate  or  future  use.  When  he  entered 
upon  the  investigation  of  any  topic,  he  did  not  run  over  it, 
leaving  it  half  studied,  but  was  sure  to  prosecute  it,  until  he 
had  arrived  at  some  satisfactory  issue. 

It  was  this  habit  of  thoroughness  which  led  him  to  abstract 
himself  so  entirely  from  the  business  of  the  world.  He  early 
formed  the  resolution  that  he  would  give  himself  wholly  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  this  qualifying  word  whoUy 
meant  something  on  his  lips.  He  would  subject  himself,  we 
are  told,  to  no  kind  of  secular  labor ;  not  even  to  harness  bis 
horse,  or  feed  his  cattle,  or  bring  in  his  wood.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  when  the  house  was  preparing, 
into  which  he  was  to  remove  with  his  bride,  he  never  saw  the  in- 
side of  it,  till  it  was  finished,  although  he  boarded  within 
sight  of  it,  and  passed  it  almost  every  day.    On  one  occasion, 
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when  his  hay  was  exposed  to  be  wet  by  a  shower,  and  his 
hired  man  came  to  him  for  some,  assistance  in  securing  it,  he 
kindly  but  promptly  answered :  "  No;  I  am  not  going  to  leave 
my  work  to  do  yours."  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
his  notions,  on  this  subject,  were  not  carried  to  an  extreme ; 
but  they  were  strongly  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  of  those  habits  of  thoroughness  and  self-control  to  which 
he  had  vigorously  trained  both  his  body  and  his  mind. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  strictly  and  uniformly  a  temperate  man. 
He  not  only  abstained  almost  entirely,  through  his  whole  life, 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  but  he  was  temperate  as  to  the  qual. 
ity  and  amount  of  his  food.  He  was  not,  indeed,  squeamish 
and  whimsical  on  this  point,  like  some  at  this  day,  analyzing 
his  milky  and  weighing  his  bread,  or  limiting  himself  to  a  set 
number  of  mouthfuls;  but  he  preferred  a  simple  diet,  avoided 
what  hurt  him,  and  through  life  was  careful  to  rise  from  his 
meals  with  an  unsated  appetite.  He  retired  to  rest  early,  en- 
joyed quiet  sleep,  and  rose  refreshed  from  one  morning  to  an- 
other, to  renew  his  labors.  In  consequence  of  his  regularity 
and  abstemiousness,  he  was  able  to  live  almost  entirely  with- 
oat  exercise.  He  affirmed  in  his  old  age,  that  he  never  had 
taken  one  hour's  exercise,  merely  for  the  sake  of  it.  "  All 
that  a  visitor  would  notice,"  says  Prof.  Park,  "  was,  that  he 
rose  early  in  the  morning,  read  his  Bible  and  meditated  until 
the  breakfast-table  was  brought  into  his  room,  walked  from 
his  study-chair  to  his  repast,  afterwards  back  to  his  chair, 
moved  again  when  the  dinner- table  was  set  for  him,  consulted 
his  noon-mark,  returned  when  dinner  was  over  to  his  chosen 
seat^  repeated  these  journeyings  for  the  evening  meal,  and 
before  ten  o'clock  retired  to  rest.  This  seemed  to  be,  and 
for  weeks  together  it  often  was,  nearly  all  the  muscular  exer- 
tion made  by  one  who  lived  almost  a  hundred  years." 

In  the  character  of  Dr.  Emmons,  certain  qualities  were  com- 
bined, which  are  often  thought  to  be  incompatible ;  such  as 
true  dignity  with  child-like  simplicity,  modesty  with  self-re- 
spect, candor  with  inflexibleness,  kindness  with  severity,  quick- 
ness in  his  mental  operations  with  judiciousness  and  persever- 
ance, and  also  a  truly  conservative  spirit  with  the  spirit  and 
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habits  of  a  reformer.  That  Dr.  Emmons  was,  to  some  extent, 
an  innovator  in  his  theology,  and  lay  strongly  under  the  im- 
putation of  •*'  New  Divinity,"  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  yet,  in 
the  general  tendencies  of  his  mind  and  character,  he  was  a 
genuine  conservative.  He  commenced  the  study  of  theology 
a  Galvinist  of  the  old  school,  and  was  led  to  modify  his  views 
only  by  hard  struggles.  He  taught  the  Assembly's  Catechism 
to  his  own  children,  till  they  were  grown,  and  to  the  children 
of  his  parish  for  more  than  fifty  years.  His  pronunciation/ 
dress,  and  manner  of  delivery  were  all  in  the  antiquated  style. 
He  wore  his  three^omered  hat  as  long  as  he  wore  any.  It  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  same  trait  of  character,  that  be  declined 
adopting  some  of  those  measures  which  are  commonly  resorted 
to  in  modern  times,  with  a  view  to  promote  religion  in  the 
world.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  old  methods,  and  to  him 
they  seemed  preferable. 

Dr.  Emmons'  plan  of  pastoral  supervision  and  labor  was 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  is  ordinarily  pursued  at 
the  present  day.  Except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  affliction^  or 
when  individuals  or  families  manifested  a  particular  desire  to 
see  him,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  people.  He 
encouraged  his  people  to  visit  him,  and  to  open  their  minds 
freely  to  him  on  all  subjects  on  which  they  wished  for  reli- 
gious instruction  ;  but  he  did  not  ordinarily  visit  them.  He 
believed  that  he  could  do  them  more  good,  by  laboring  for 
them  in  his  study.  This  plan  of  proceeding,  however,  he 
adopted  for  himself,  without  pretending*  to  decide  that  it  would 
be  best  for  other  ministers.  '*  Some  ministers,"  he  said,  **  have 
a  peculiar  talent  for  conversing  with  individuals  and  families 
on  religion,  and  can  do  more  good  in  this  way  than  by  their 
preaching.  It  is  important  that  those  who  have  this  talent 
should  know  it,  and  pursue  such  a  course  as  will  enable  them 
to  improve  it  to  the  best  advantage."  It  should  be  added, 
that  in  seasons  of  revival,  when  the  feelings  of  people  were 
interested,  and  they  were  desirous  to  converse  on  the  subjecl 
of  religion,  Dr.  Emmons  changed  his  plan  of  pastoral  labor, 
and  sought  opportunities  for  conversation  with  individuals  oat 
of  his  study. 
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In  estimating  the  learning  of  Dr.  Emmons,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  period  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
educated,  and  the  class  of  subjects  to  which  he  would  natu- 
rally be  led  to  confine  his  attention.  As  a  critic  on  the  orig- 
inal Scriptures,  who  had  waded,  with  the  Germans,  through 
all  the  mysteries  of  Hebrew  philology,  and  become  deeply 
versed  in  Oriental  literature,  he  was  not  learned.  He  was  edu* 
cated  at  a  period  when  these  studies  were  but  little  valued  or 
attended  to  in  this  country,  and  they  could  not  be  expected 
of  him.  Nor  was  he  learned  in  all  the  minutia)  of  Sacred 
Geography,  or  Ecclesiastical  History,  as  some  are  learned  at 
the  present  day.  But  if  an  intimate  and  extended  acquaint- 
ance with  all  those  branches  of  English  literature,  which  stood 
in  any  way  connected  with  his  profession,  gives  claim  to  the 
reputation  of  learning.  Dr.  Emmons  was  learned.  Or  if  a 
thorough  and  profound  acquaintance  with  that  noblest  of  all 
sciences,  which  has  to  do  with  God,  his  government,  and  the 
destinies  of  immortal  beings — which  takes  hold  alike  on  the 
heights  of  heaven,  and  the  depths  of  hell,  and  reaches  from 
eternity  to  eternity — if  this  gives  claim  to  the  reputation  of 
learning,  Dr.  Emmons  was  learned.  In  the  science  of  theology, 
from  bottom  to  top,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments and  ramifications,  so  far  as  these  are  laid  open  to  the 
view  of  mortals,  he  was  perfectly  at  home.  He  had  an  accu- 
racy and  an  extent  of  knowledge  here,  in  comparison  with 
which  not  a  few  of  our  modern  critics  upon  Hebrew  points 
and  sacred  localities  are  but  pigmies. 

Of  the  theological  opinions  of  Dr.  Emmons  our  limits  forbid 
us  to  go  into  a  prolonged  discussion.  They  are  patent  in  all 
his  writings,  and  may  be  easily  gathered  from  the  volumes  be- 
fore us.  He  claimed  to  be,  and  he  was,  a  thorough,  consistent, 
supralapsarian  Calvinist;  although  he  did  not  explain  his 
creed  in  precisely  the  sense  of  Calvin,  or  of  the  Westminster 
Confession.  He  believed  in  the  literal  universality  of  God's 
purposes  and  providence ;  that  "  he  hath  foreordained  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass ;"  and  "  worketh  all  things  after  the  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will."  He  believed,  of  course,  in  the  doctrines 
of  personal,  unconditional,  and  eternal  election  and  rcproba- 
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tion.  He  believed  that  man  is  a  free,  accountable  agent,  hd* 
der  the  moral  government  of  God,  having  all  that  liberty  that 
he  needs,  or  that  a  creature  can  possess.  He  believed  that  all 
sin  and  holiness  are  in  their  nature  actual^  being  the  proper- 
ties of  voluntary  affections  and  actions  only.  He  believed 
that  sin  came  into  the  world,  not  because  God  could  not  ex- 
clude or  prevent  it,  but  because — evil  as  it  is  in  its  nature — lie 
saw  that  he  could  overruU  its  existence  for  a  greater  good; 
and  that  the  plan  of  redemption  was  adopted,  not  merely  as  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  fall,  but  on  account  of  its  own  in- 
herent, most  excellent  character  and  results,  tending  to  ad- 
vance the  Divine  glory  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  and  thus 
promote  the  greatest  possible  good  of  the  intelligent  universe, 
as  a  whole.  He  believed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  apostacj 
of  our  first  parents,  all  men  are  naturally  and  totally  depraved, 
so  that  from  the  moment  of  birth  to  the  moment  of  regenera- 
tion, there  is  nothing  of  a  moral  nature  in  them  which  a  holy 
God  can  approve.  He  believed  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  second  person  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  took  upon  him  our 
nature  and  fiesh,  and  by  his  sufferings  and  death  on  the  cross, 
made  full  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  He  believed 
that  regeneration  is  an  instantaneous  change  in  the  internal 
exercises  and  affections  of  those  who  experience  it,  of  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  immediate  and  efficient  author,  but  in 
which  the  subject  of  it  is  free  and  active.  He  believed  that 
pardon  or  justification  is  all  of  grace,  the  sole  ground  of  which 
is  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  proper  condition  of  which 
is  faith  in  his  name.  He  believed  that,  though  it  is  possible 
for  regenerated  persons  to  fall  finally  away,  and  in  themselves 
they  are  in  danger  of  doing  it,  so  that  they  need  motives  and 
warnings  against  it,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  never  ivill,  being 
**  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation.'* 
He  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  general  judg- 
ment, and  a  future  and  endless  state  of  reward  for  the  right- 
eous, and  of  punishment  for  the  wicked.  In  point  of  church- 
government,  Dr.  Emmons  was  a  Congregationalist,  holding  to 
the  independence  of  individual  churches,  and  disposed  to  guard 
their  independence  with  peculiar  vigilance. 
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We  have  given  this  brief  synopsis  of  the  leading  doctrinal 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Emmons,  not  for  the  information  of  those 
who  have  read  his  works — they  need  no  such  information ; 
but  to  show  with  how  much  propriety  he  claimed  to  be  a  Cal- 
vinist,  and  to  vindicate  him,  in  the  eyes  of  some  who  have 
not  read  his  works,  from  the  charge  of  dangerous,  heretical 
innovations.* 

But  it  will  be  asked,  Did  he  make  no  innovations  in  theolo- 
gy ?  Was  the  charge  of  **  New  Divinity,"  so  long  and  often 
urged  against  him,  altogether  without  foundation?  These 
questions  may  be  answered,  in  part,  in  his  own  words: 

**  I  was  early  and  warmly  attached  to  genuine  Calvinism,  which  I  believed 
to  be  built  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  the  Gospel  itself.  This  system,  I 
have  thought,  and  still  think,  is  the  very  form  of  sound  words,  which  the 
apostles  and  their  successors  taught,  long  before  Calvin  was  born.  But  Cal- 
vinism has  lost  much  of  its  purity  and  simplicity  by  passing  through  so 
many  unskilful  hands.  This  has  given  great  advantage  to  its  enemies,  who 
have  dearly  discovered  and  successfully  attacked  some  of  its  excrescences 
and  protuberances. 

"  I  know  that  some  Calvinists  maintain  that  the  first  sin  of  Adam  is  im- 
puted to  his  posterity ;  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  be- 
lievers for  their  justification ;  that  sinners  are  under  a  natural  inability  to 
turn  from  sin  to  holiness ;  and  that  Christ  made  an  atonement  only  for  the 
elect  I  grant  these  are  gross  absurdities  —  mere  wens  and  protuberances, 
which  must  be  pared  off  from  true  Calvinism,  in  order  to  make  it  appear 
consistent  with  both  reason  and  Scripture." 

In  theology.  Dr.  Emmons  belonged  to  the  same  school,  es- 
sentially, with  the  Edwardses,  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  and  West; 
though  diflfering  from  each  and  all  of  them  in  some  of  his 
statements,  and  placing  some  important  points  of  -doctrine  in 
a  clearer  light  than  they. 

**  If  he  was  not  the  first  that  discovered  the  truth  tliat  all  sin  and  holiness 
consist  in  action,  or  in  voluntary  exercises  of  the  mind,  he  was  the  first  to 
make  an  extensive  use  of  this  principle,  in  explaining  the  doctrines  of  the 
Grospel.  "By  common  consent,  the  Exercise  Scheme  is  his.  He  not  only  be- 
lieved, with  others,  that  much  of  the  sin  and  holiness  of  men  consists  in 
their  voluntary  affections  and  actions,  but  that  all  of  it  does ;  and  this 
principle  he  carried  out,  in  all  its  bearings,  upon  the  subject  of  human  de- 

^  [kjx  article  on  Dr.  Emmonb*!  tbeologicil  syfitem  will  be  published  in  the  next 
number  of  this  Review. — Eo.] 
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pravitj,  the  connection  of  Adam  with  his  posterity,  the  doctrine  of  regen- 
eration, the  free  agency  and  accountahilitj  of  roan,  and  the  goTemment  of 
God.  From  this  principle  it  follows  that  the  natural  sinfulness  of  mankind 
is  not  a  corrupt  nature  inherent  from  Adam,  but  their  own  Tolantary  oppor 
sition  to  God ;  that  regeneration  consists  not  in  the  implantation  of  a  new 
principle  distinct  from  the  affections  of  the  mind,  but  in  a  change  in  the 
affections  themselves  from  sin  to  holiness ;  that  God  does  not  require  men 
to  change  the  nature  which  God  has  given  them,  or  to  make  themselTes  new 
faculties  or  powers,  but  to  exercise  that  holiness  of  heart  for  which  he  has 
given  them  the  requisite  capacity.** 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  agency  or  eflBciency,  especially  as 
exerted  in  the  production  of  evil,  has  been  often  urged  as  an 
objection  to  Dr.  Emmons,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has 
used  language  on  this  subject,  particularly  in  his  sermon  on 
Reprobation,*  which  is  objectionable.  It  is  objectionable,  be- 
cause it  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  perverted,  and  be- 
cause to  common  minds  it  seems  to  imply  more  than  its  author 
intended.  The  Divine  efficiency,  as  understood  by  Dr.  Em- 
mons, is  no  other  than  that  general  providential  agency,— 
working  by  means  and  in  accordance  with  established  laws, 
and  in  entire  conformity  with  human  freedom — by  which  he 
is  fulfilling  his  eternal  counsels,  and  directing  and  controUiog 
all  events — not  excepting  the  existence  of  evil.  Hear  him 
conversing  with  an  inquirer  on  this  very  subject. 

"  *  Do  you  believe  that  God  is  the  eflBcient  cause  of  sin  V  *  No.'  *  Do 
you  believe  that  sin  takes  place  according  to  the  established  laws  of  nature  f 
*  Yes.'  *  What  are  the  laws  of  nature,  according  to  Newton  V  '  They  are 
the  established  modes  of  Divine  operation.'  *  Do  you  approve  of  that  defi- 
nition V     *  Yes.'     '  Well,  put  those  things  together,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

Dr.  Emmons  was  always  satisfied,  if  a  man  would  adopt  the 
common  definition  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  would  believe 
that  sin  takes  place  according  to  these  laws. 

Perhaps  nothing  which  Dr.  Emmons  has  written  is  more 
strenuously  objected  to,  than  his  views  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission. He  did  hold  and  teach  that,  in  submitting  to  God, 
the  sinner  must  make  no  conditions  or  reservation,  that  he 
must  lay  down  his  weapons  and  yield  himself  up  to  his  of- 

•  Works,  vol  il  p.  392. 
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fended  Sovereign,  to  be  saved  or  destroyed,  as  shall  seem  good 
in  his  sight  But  this  is  no  more  than  every  consistent  Cal- 
vinist,  and  every  faithful  ambassador  from  God  to  men,  holds 
and  teaches  the  world  over.  All  good  men  do  not  use  the 
same  phraseology  in  treating  of  this  subject.  All  might  not 
approve  of  some  of  the  expressions  of  Dr.  Emmons.  But  all 
who  have  faithfully  negotiated  between  God  and  men  have 
held  and  enforced  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  submission. 
It  is  one  thing  to  submit  to  God  on  certain  conditions  of  our 
own  proposing,  and  quite  another  to  submit  without  any  con- 
ditions. The  latter  is  the  submission  which  the  Gospel  incul- 
cates and  God  accepts :  the  former  is  properly  no  submission 
at  all. 

But  if  the  most  obnoxious  features  of  Dr.  Emmons'  theology 
were  so  very  like  what  other  Gal  vinists  have  believed  and  taught, 
why  were  they  thought  by  many  to  be  peculiar  to  him  ?  And 
why,  in  particular  instances,  did  they  excite  so  strong  an  op- 
position ?  This  was  owing  chiefly,  we  think,  to  his  peculiar 
manner  of  setting  them  forth.  In  the  first  place,  he  delivered 
all  truth,  not  excepting  those  doctrines  which  to  the  natural 
man  are  most  unpalatable,  with  great  clearness  and  directness. 
They  lay  clearly  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  brought  them  out 
clearly  before  the  minds  of  others.  He  studied  no  circumlo- 
cution ;  he  used  no  soothing,  softening,  qualifying  words ;  but 
marched  directly  up  to  the  point  which  he  wished  to  exhibit, 
and  made  it  stand  out,  in  all  its  inherent  oflensiveness,  to  the 
view  of  the  natural,  unreconciled  heart.  In  some  few  in- 
stances, we  think  that  he  used  stronger  expressions  than  the 
truth  of  the  case  required.  He  omitted  explanations  and 
qualifications,  which  would  have  rendered  his  doctrine  more 
obvious  and  less  qbjectionable  to  common  minds. 

In  some  instances,  owing  perhaps  to  the  clearness  with 
which  a  particular  truth  lay  in  his  own  mind.  Dr.  Emmons 
failed  to  express  it,  just  as  he  intended  to,  to  the  minds  of 
others.  The  whole  was  so  plain  to  him,  with  all  the  necessary 
limitations  and  qualifications,  that  he  failed  to  use  the  requi- 
site precautions  in  the  representation  of  it.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  his  sermon  entitled,  ''  Forgiveness  of  sins 
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only,  for  Christ's  sake."*  Most  persons  would  understand 
from  this  that  men  receive  no  favor,  except  forgiveness, 
through  Christ,  or  in  consequence  of  his  mediation.  But  sach 
was  not  the  meaning  of  the  author.  He  believed,  like  other 
Christians,  that  we  "  are  blessed  with  all  spiritual  blessings,  in 
heavenly  places,  in  Christ  Jesus  ;"  that  our  very  life  and  breath, 
the  protection  we  here  enjoy,  and  all  the  mercies  connected 
with  our  probation,  flow  to  us  through  Christ,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  mediation.  Still  there  is  a  peculiarity  attending 
the  blessing  of  forgiveness.  It  stands  connected  with  the 
atonement  of  Christ  as  no  other  divine  favor  does.  To  re- 
move the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  forgiveness  was  the  grand 
object  of  the  atonement.  It  was  to  lay  a  foundation  for  for- 
giveness that  the  atonement  was  made.  Forgiveness  or  justi- 
fication may  be  said  to  be  the  only  favor  which  is  bestowed 
directly  and  strictly  for  the  sake  of  the  atonement,  while  all 
other  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual,  flow  to  us  oonsejuen- 
tially^  through  the  mediation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

It  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  naked,  unqualified  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Emmons  sometimes  expressed  his  thoughts,  that  he 
was  charged  with  opinions  which  he  never  held,  and  with  lan- 
guage which  he  never  used.  For  example,  he  is  charged,  and 
that,  too,  on  high  authority,  with  teaching  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  not  a  spiritual  subsistence  or  substance,  but  merely  a 
succession  of  ideas  and  exercises,  and  yet  Dr.  Emmons  says 
expressly:  "We  know  that  the  soul  is  not  a  material  but  a 
spiritual  subsiancey  He  is  also  charged  with  holding  that  the 
soul  has  no  natural  or  acquired  tendencies  or  propensities^  aside 
from  moral  exercises.  But  this  again  is  a  mistake.  "There 
are  many  vices,"  he  says,  "  to  which  men  are  naturally  prone; 
and  we  can  easily  account  for  their  running  into  these  without 
being  led."  Again,  Dr.  Emmons  is  charged  with  holding  that 
God  is,  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the 
autJior  of  sin.  But  this  is  an  unfounded  allegation.  That  the 
providence  of  God  is  somehow  concerned  in  the  existence  of 
evil,  he  certainly  did  hold.     But  he  believed   that  every  man 

♦  Vol.  iii.  p.  16. 
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is  the  respoDsible  auctor  or  actor  of  bis  own  sin ;  and  the 
phrase,  Ood  the  author  of  sin^  he  never  used. 

By  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Emmons  only  through 
his  publications,  and  more  especially  his  earlier  publications, 
his  character  as  a  preacher  is  liable  to  be  misapprehended. 
His  first  volumes  of  sermons  were  chiefly  of  a  doctrinal,  and  to 
some  extent  of  a  metaphysical,  character.  The  subjects  re- 
quired this  mode  of  discussion,  and  it  was  with  great  propri- 
ety adopted.  Still,  the  impression  was  made  upon  those  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  man  except  from  his  published  sermons, 
that  he  was  a  dry,  doctrinal,  metaphysical  preacher,  who  dealt 
only  with  the  understandings  of  his  hearers,  but  came  not  nigh 
their  consciences  and  hearts.  That  Dr.  Emmons  was  a  doc- 
trinal preacher  is  very  true  ;  but  he  was  also  Radical — pre- 
eminently practical.  That  he  dealt  soundly  with  the  under- 
standings of  his  hearers  is  also  true ;  but  no  man  ever  dealt 
more  faithfully  with  their  consciences  and  hearts.  No  preach- 
er, since  the  Apostle  Paul,  ever  stirred  up  more  eflFectually  the 
opposition  of  the  carnal  heart,  or  edified  and  comforted  more 
satisfactorily  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  truly  pious.  Let 
any  one  examine  the  last  three  volumes  of  the  works  before 
us,  and  he  will  be  satisfied  as  to  the  practical  character  of  Dr. 
Emmons'  ministry.  No  important  subject  of  moral  duty  or 
religious  experience  escap6d  him,  but  all  were  unfolded,  en- 
forced, and  dwelt  upon  as  occasion  required.  # 

The  style  of  Dr.  Emmons  was  peculiar  and  inimitable.  It 
seems  easy  of  attainment  to  the  reader  or  hearer,  and  many 
have  tried  to  catch  it  and  make  it  their  own  ;  but  in  general 
they  have  fallen  far  behind  the  original.  It  was  natural  to 
him ;  and  till  another  arises  to  whom  it  shall  be  as  natural,  it 
will  never  be  successfully  imitated.  His  style  [may  be  charac- 
terized as  neat,  pure,  flowing,  luminous — rising  often  into  the 
region  of  elegance  and  eloquence.  But  wherever  it  does  rise, 
it  rises  without  any  seeming  effort.  It  is  raised  and  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  strong  current  of  emotion  and  thought. 

In  his  method  of  sermonizing.  Dr.  Emmons  was  generally, 
though  not  invariably  uniform.  What  he  says  of  himself  in 
the  early  part  of  his  ministry  was  true  of  him  to  the  end  of  it: 
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**  I  seldom  preached  tcxtuallj,  but  chose  my  subject  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  chose  a  text  adapted  to  it  This  enabled  me  to  make  mj  sermons  mon 
homogeneal  and  pointed,  while  at  the  same  time  it  served  to  confine  the 
hearer's  attention  to  one  important  leading  sentiment.  Those  who  preadi 
textuallj  are  obliged  to  follow  the  text  in  all  its  branches,  which  often  leid 
to  very  different  and  unconnected  subjects.  Hence,  bj  the  time  the  preadier 
has  gone  through  all  the  branches  of  his  text,  his  sermon  will  become  so 
complicated  that  no  hearer  can  carry  away  more  than  a  few  striking,  unoon- 
nected  expressions.  Whereas,  by  the  opposite  mode  of  preaching;  the 
hearer  may  be  master  of  a  whole  discourse,  which  hangs  together  like  i 
fleece  of  wool." 

That  a  sermon  planned  after  Dr.  Emmons'  usual  method 
may  have  simplicity,  correctness,  and  general  unity,  and  be 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  instraction,  is  very  ob- 
vious ;  but  is  it  so  well  adapted  to  make  a  single  and  deep  im- 
pression ?     There  is  a  sermon  in  one  of  these  volumes,*  on  the 
declaration  of  Solomon,  ''  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads;" 
the  leading  sentiment  of  which  is  thus  stated  :  "  Every  wise 
preacher  will  aim  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  hearers/'    We 
regard  this  as  a  very  just  and  scriptural  sentiment.     The  words 
of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  as  goads^  with  whic6  he 
pricked  three  thousand  to  the  heart,  and  so  deeply  impressed 
them,  that  they  cried  out  together :  ''  Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  we  do  ?"    Every  wise  preacher  will  aim  to  preach  as 
Peter  did,  and  to  produce,  in  his  measure,  the  same  results. 

Qp.  Emmons'  sermons,  as  to  the  plan  and  structure  of  them, 
have  not  unfrequently  been  compared  to  a  tree.  And  the  tree, 
in  order  to  suit  the  comparison,  must  be  fair  and  beautifal, 
having  a  straight,  comely  trunk,  with  two  or  three  main 
branches,  and  a  spreading,  flourishing  top,  answering  to  the 
several  inferences  with  which  his  sermons  are  usually  closed. 
Now,  such  a  tree  is  a  beautiful  object,  and  may  be  fitted  to 
answer  many  valuable  purposes;  but  it  is  not  an  ox-goad, 
nor  can  it  be  made  into  one,  without  a  good  deal  of  prepara- 
tion. It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  a  series  of  inferences, 
in  the  last  half  of  a  sermon,  drawn  out  legitimately  though 
they  may  be,  but  yet  touching  on  a  variety  of  topics,  does  not 
detract  from  that  singleness  and  depth  of  impression,  which  it 

*  Volume  L  Sermon  7. 
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hould  be  the  object  of  a  sermon  to  make.  A  sermon  con- 
tracted after  this  manner  may  be  highly  instructive,  and  cal- 
alated  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  a  congregation ;  but  will 
hey  be  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  one  great  truth  or  sub- 
set which  the  sermon  was  intended  to  enforce,  as  though  some 
>f  the  inferences  had  been  spared,  and  a  more  direct,  prolong- 
d,  and  fervid  application  had  been  made  7 

The  character  of  Dr.  'Emmona'  piett/y  like  that  of  his  preach- 
Dg,  has  been  oflen  mistaken;  and  perhaps  from  the  same 
ause.  By  those  whose  only  knowledge  of  him  was  derived 
rom  some  of  his  earlier  and  more  doctrinal  publications,  he 
ras  regarded  as  possessing  a  clear  head  indeed,  but  rather  a 
^Id  heart;  as  laying  greater  stress  upon  certain  metaphysical, 
loctrinal  distinctions,  than  upon  fervency  of  spirit,  and  an 
elevated,  devotional  piety.  But  these  impressions  were  en- 
irely  erroneous.  Dr.  Emmons  had  a  mind  susceptible  of 
(trong  emotion,  and  his  piety,  though  uniform,  was  deep  and 
irdent.  To  illustrate  this,  the  writer  may  be  indulged  in  re- 
ating  an  incident  which  fell  under  his  own  personal  observa- 
;ioii.  While  I  was  a  settled  minister  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, it  was  my  privilege  to  receive  a  visit  from  my  ven- 
erated instructor.  It  was  a  time  of  general  religious  interest 
imong  my  people.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  I  stated  to 
lim  some  particulars  respecting  the  revival,  and  especially  in 
■egard  to  several  young  persons  who  had  recently  indulged 
lope.  The  feelings  of  the  good  man  were  so  much  moved, 
;hat  the  tears  literally  dropped  from  his  face,  wetting  not  mere- 
ly the  collar  of  his  coat,  but  the  floor. 

During  the  whole  of  his  Christian  life,  Dr.  Emmons  had  his 
lours  of  secret  meditation  and  devotion,  which  he  observed 
with  singular  exactness  and  punctuality. 

*^  It  was  known  to  all  who  resided  in  hisiamily,  that  at  certain  times  no 
>ne  could  enter  his  study,  unless  there  was  something  special  to  call  them 
:here.  He  made  the  word  of  God  his  constant  companion.  He  studied  it, 
aot  merely  as  his  text-book,  or  the  source  whence  to  draw  his  subjects  and 
materials  for  his  sermons,  but  as  (he  means  of  purifying  and  quickening  his 
reelings,  and  assisting  his  deyotions.  He  took  pains  to  shut  the  world  out 
>f  his  heart  He  dreaded  its  intrusion,  as  he  did  the  most  deadly  foe ;  and 
that  it  might  not  exert  an  undue  influence  over  him,  he  guarded  agidnst  the 
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pressure  of  its  cares  and  the  fasdnatioii  of  its  enjoyments.  To  him  the 
Sahbath  was  a  delight  Its  sacred  hours  he  devoted  exclusivelj  to  tbe 
services  of  religion,  and  not  onlj  taught  but  required  all  his  household  to 
do  the  same.  He  would  keep  no  one  in  his  employ  who  openly  profiined  the 
Sabbath,  or  neglected  the  public  worship  of  God,  or  refused  a  prompt  utd 
respectful  attendance  upon  the  devotions  of  the  family.** 

We  have  said  that  the  piety  of  Dr.  Emmons  was  of  a  tmf- 
form  character.  He  was  not  conspicuous  for  some  of  the 
Christian  virtues,  while  others  of  equal  importance  found  no 
place  in  his  heart.  He  was  not  active  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  for  a  little  season,  and  then  for  an  equal  or 
longer  period  negligent  and  unfaithful.  But  from  week  to 
week,  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  he  was 
the  same  spiritual,  devoted,  and  active  minister  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — the  same  burning  and  shining  light  in  the  church 
of  God. 

In  his  religion,  as  in  everything  else,  Dr.  Emmons  avoided 
all  appearance  of  affectation  and  osLentation.  He  never  did  or 
said  anything,  for  the  sake  of  showing  off  his  piety.  He 
seldom  talked  much  on  the  subject  of  his  own  feelings,  and 
never  appeared  more  serious,  more  heavenly-minded,  or  more 
interested  in  religion,  than  he  really  felt.  His  views  on  this 
subject  may  be  learned  from  the  following  advice  which  he 
once  gave  to  a  new  convert :  "  Maintain  a  uniform  Christian 
deportment,  but  never  make  great  pretensions  to  piety.  Those 
who  make  great  pretensions  too  often  become  like  Peter  in  the 
judgment-hall.  Their  diaries  are  too  often  the  records  of  re- 
ligious vanity." 

Dr.  Emmons  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  ministerial  life 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  theological  seminaries  in  this 
country,  and  was  eminently  useful  as  an  instructor  in  divinity. 
His  method  of  instruction  was  the  same  which  had  been  pur- 
sued by  private  instructors  in  New  England  generally.  He 
furnished  his  pupils  with  a  full  system  of  theological  questions 
or  topics,  on  each  of  whch  they  were  expected  to  read  and 
write.  The  books  put  into  their  hands  were  in  general  the 
best  on  each  and  every  side  of  the  question  under  considera- 
tion.    When  the  dissertations  had  been  prepared,  they  were 
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in  the  hearing  of  the  instructor,  and  the  pupil  was  favored 
his  remarks.  These  remarks  were  not  exclusively  the- 
cal, but  extended  to  style,  method,  language,  manner  of 
3hing,  and  a  variety  of  connected  topics.  He  often  con- 
id  with  his  pupils  upon  pastoral  duties,  and  upon  the 
I,  difficulties,  advantages,  and  enjoyments  of  ministerial 

lough  Dr.  Emmons  pursued  a  liberal  course  with  his  pu- 
placing  in  tkeir  hands  books  on  opposite  sides  of  nearly 
y  question  which  came  before  them,  he  did  not  leave  them 
)r  the  impression  that  he  had  no  opinion  of  his  own,  or  in 
>t  as  to  what  his  opinion  might  be.  His  mind  was  made 
and  he  gave  sufficient  indications  as  to  the  decision  to 
h  he  had  come ;  and  although  he  never  took  it  upon  him 
rerbear  and  dogmatise,  yet  the  student  was  well  aware,  if 
werved  materially  from  the  faith  of  his  teacher,  that  he 
<  be  prepared  to  answer  his  objections,  and  to  meet  his 
tiny. 

r.  Doddridge  instructed  many  young  ministers ;  and  in  the 
itude  of  his  candor,  having  drawn  out  the  arguments  on 
sides  of  important  questions,  he  made  no  decision  of  his 
.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  school  was  made  up  of 
,ns,  Trinitarians,  Arminians,  Calvinists,  and  Antinomians ; 
not  many  years  subsequent  to  his  death,  it  became  a  Uni- 
n  school.  Dr.  Emmons*  method  of  instruction  was  very 
rent  from  this.  He  had  as  much  candor,  perhaps,  as 
Iridge.  He  was  frank,  open-hearted,  kind,  conciliating, 
altogether  patient  of  contradiction.  But  he  was  decided. 
lid  not  press  his  opinions  upon  his  pupils,  except  by  the 
)  of  reason  and  argument ;  but  they  all  knew  what  his 
ions  were,  and  through  what  a  searching  examination  they 
t  expect  to  pass,  if  they  rejected  them.  The  effect  of  Dr. 
nons'  direct,  decided  manner  of  teaching  upon  the  minds 
is  pupils  was  peculiarly  happy.  It  made  them  decided  men. 
ir  professional  education  was  restricted  indeed,  being  too 
ttsively  theological.  They  had  not  the  advantages  which 
Seminaries  now  furnish,  in  Sacred  Literature,  Homiletics, 
lesiastical  History,  etc.    But  of  the  hundred  ministers,  or 
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more,  who  pursued  their  studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Emmons,  very  few  were  ever  known  to  swerve  from  the  ortho- 
dox faith ;  and  as  a  body  of  men,  they  have  not  been  sor- 
passed,  probably,  by  any  of  their  cotemporaries. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  an  early  and  true  friend,  an  earnest  and 
active  promoter  of  Christian  missions.  ''  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  and  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  efficient  men  in  its  primary  operations.  He 
w^  its  first  President,  its  first  preacher,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  prepared  its  first  address  to  the  public.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magi- 
zine,  and  an  able  contributor  to  its  pages.  How  much  he  did 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  Qospel  and  the  salvation  of  men,  by 
his  connection  with  this  Society  cannot  be  ascertained,  antil 
the  disclosures  of  the  great  day.'' 

From  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  proceeded  Data- 
rally  and  obviously,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  is  now 
spreading  the  light  and  blessings  of  the  Gospel  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world.  Of  this  latter  body,  Dr.  Emmons  was  an  hon- 
orary member.  He  contributed  liberally  to  the  funds  of  the 
Board,  was  deeply  interested  in  its  various  operations,  and  de- 
voutly rejoiced  in  its  success. 

Like  most  of  the  great  and  good  among  whom  he  lived,  Dr. 
Emmons  was  a  devoted  friend  and  patron  of  the  American 
Education  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Society,  and  sustained  the  office  of  an  honorary  Vice-Pre- 
sident, till  his  death.  The  volumes  before  us  contain  his  very 
able  and  instructive  sermon,  preached  before  the  Norfolk 
Branch  of  the  American  Education  Society,  in  the  year  1817.* 
The  Eeport  of  the  American  Education  Society  for  the  year 
IS-il — the  year  following  Dr.  Emmons'  death,  contains  the  fol* 
lowing  tribute  to  his  memory : 

**His  friendship  for  this  cause  remained  to  the  last  His  desire  that  a 
pious,  learned,  and  ahle  ministry  should  bo  perpetuated  in  our  country— >& 
object  to  which,  after  the  manner  of  his  day,  he  had  eminentiy  deroted  the 
energies  and  resources  of  his  great  mind— continued  undiminished  during  the 

*  Volume  i.  Sermon  SO. 
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ig  And  tranquil  period  of  his  retirement  and  decline.  Like  a  ruling  pas- 
to,  most  worthy  of  its  sublime  object,  it  appeared  strong  in  him,  eyen  in 
ith." 

Dr.  Emmons  was  particularly  interested  in  the  operations  of 
6  American  Home  Missionary  Society.    As  soon  as  he  heard 

its  organization,  he  sent  on  thirty  dollars  to  make  himself  a 
b-member ;  and  he  continued  to  contribute  to  it  as  long  as 
\  lived.  Indeed,  Dr.  Emmons  wvls  a  member  of  most  of  the 
mevolent  associations  of  the  day.  It  is  known  already,  and 
ill  yet  be  known  more  and  more,  that  he  lived  not  in  vain,  in 
^>ect  to  the  great  cause  of  Christian  benevolence. 
The  publications  of  Dr.  Emmons  are  very  numerous.  Be- 
les  the  discourses  and  essays  contained  in  these  six  heavy 
dames,  the  editor  gives  the  titles  of  half  as  many  more 
[lich  were  issued  during  the  author's  life.  Among  his  first 
iblications  was  '^a  Dissertation  on  the  Qualifications  for 
iristian  Communion,"  in  answer  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hemmenway, 

Wells,  Me.,  which  appeared  in  1798.  To  this  Dr.  Hem- 
snway  replied;   and  Dr.  Emmons  published  a  ^  Rejoinder 

1795.  As  this  was  the  first,  so  it  seems  to  have  been 
nost,  if  not  quite,  the  .last  of  his  public  controversial 
brts.  The  subject  of  this  controversy  was  one  of  great 
terest  in  our  churches  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  years 
:o.  The  pamphlets  of  Dr.  Emmons  contain  a  very  thorough 
amination  of  it,  and  did  much  good  at  the  time  of  their 
iblication.  They  are  also  a  rare  specimen  of  Christian 
ndor  and  courtesy  towards  an  opponent ;  and  we  regret 
at  room  has  not  been  found  for  them  in  this  new  edition 

the  author's  works. 

The  various  publications  of  Dr.  Emmons  .have  been  ex- 
ting  an  infiuence,  strong  and  good,  for  more  than  half  a 
ntury.      They  do  not,  therefore,  come  before  the   public 

this  time  under  the  disadvantage  of  an  experiment.  The 
:periment  has  already  been  made,  and  made  satisfactorily. 

great  many  persons,  clergymen  and  others,  have  publicly 
knowledged  their  indebtedness  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Emmons. 

much  larger  number,  probably,  have  felt  their  indebted- 
88  without  the  formality  of  acknowledging  it 
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Thoagh  Dr.  Emmons  was  not  indifferent  to  the  good 
opinion  of  others,  yet  he  was  the  farthest  of  all  men  from 
seeking  popularity,  and  making  sacrifices  of  principle  in 
order  to  gain  it  He  preferred,  beyond  every  thing,  tlie 
£sivor  of  God,  and  the  approbation  of  his  own  oonaeienoe; 
and  in  order  to  secure  these,  he  was  often  oonstrained  to 
say  and  do  things  which  he  knew  would  render  him  un- 
popular with  the  world.  And  yet  few  men  have  been  so 
highly  honored  in  view  of  the  world  as  he.  God  turned 
the  reproaches  of  his  enemies  into  blessings.  They  wen 
led,  in  many  instances,  to  admire  and  praise  him  for  the 
very  things  which  had  been  the  objects  of  their  dislike 
and  condemnation. 

Few  men,  in  their  old  age,  have  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion, and  been  the  objects  of  so  much  respect^  as  he.    Clergy^ 
men  of  all  denominations,  and  gentlemen  of  every  profiai- 
sion,  far  and  near,  for  some  reason,   manifested  a  peculiar 
interest  in  him.     Strangers  of  distinction  called  upon  bim, 
solicited  his  acquaintance  by  letter,  invited  him  to  visit  them 
at  their  expense,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  his  particular  fnendi 
in  efforts  to  promote  his  honor  and  happiness.     And  when 
he   was    dead,   the  mourning  was  like    that  of   Israel  for 
Moses  and  Aaron.     The  respect  heaped  upon   his  memory 
was  spontaneous  and    universal.      In    him,   therefore,  wii 
verified  most  signally  the  declaration  of  God,  '*Them  thtt 
honor  me,  I  will  honor."    He  was  an  eminent  example  b^ 
ford  all    men,  of   the  contempt  of  that    popularity  which 
is  run  after,  and  of  the  possession  of  that  respect  and  eeteem 
which  are  called  forth  in  view  of  strict  consistency,  unbend- 
ing integrity,  and  high  moral  worth,  sustained  amid  all  the 
vicissitudes  and  temptations  of  a  tried  and  laborious  life. 

Prominent  among  the  sources  of  interest  in  Dr.  EmmoDS 
towards  the  close  of  life,  was  the  fact,  that  he  stood  before 
the  present  generation,  as  the  representative  of  choice  men 
among  the  ancient  clergy  of  New  England. 

^^  There  has  eyer  been  a  melancholy  and  sombre  interest  floog  orcr 
such  a  man,  staying  so  long  behind  his  time,  and  watching  oyer  the  feortb 
generation  of  his  successors.    He  has  been  likened  to  a  bird  that  lingtfi 
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flie  oortiieni  hemisphere  long  after  iti  companions  have  sought  a  more 
maaX  dime ;  or  to  the  oak  that  stands  solitary  after  the  surround- 
f  forest  has,  fallen,  stretching  out  its  stiffened  arms  as  if  to  implore 
ercj  from  the  winds  and  the  storm.  But  our  yenerable  friend  has 
me ;  numhered  at  last  with  the  friends  of  his  youth ;  allowed  to 
)oin  the  company  from  which  he  had  heen  so  long  separated.  The 
it  of  our  patriarohs  has  left  us ;  and  men  whom  he  baptised  in  in- 
■cy,  wept  at  his  fUneral,  when  they  had  well  nigh  reached  their  seren- 
Bth  year.  Nothing  was  more  affecting,  said  one  who  witnessed  his  ob- 
<Iiiies,  than  to  see  those  old  men  weeping  over  the  corpse  of  their 
thcr." 

In  remarking  upon  the  volumes  before  us,  we  hare  not 
lought  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  critical  examination  of 
articular  discourses.  This  would  be  an  almost  endless, 
I  it  would  be  altogether  a  superfluous  labor.  These  dis- 
lUTses,  or  the  most  of  them,  have  been  long  before  the 
nblic.  They  have  been  extensively  and  attentively  read 
[andreds  and  thousands  have  reviewed  them,  each  one 
ir  himself,  and  formed  a  judgment,  and  reaped  the  benefit. 

Nor  have  we  thought  it  necessary  to  remark  upon  every 
oint^  whether  of  metaphysics  or  theology,  in  which  the 
snUments  or  language  of  the  author  may  be  regarded  as 
pen  to  objection,  or  susceptible  of  improvement.  To  do 
lis  would  lead  to  a  length  of  discussion,  altogether  incom- 
ftiible  with  our  present  limits  and  design.  But  we  have 
ideavored  faithfully  to  exhibit  the  man  as  he  appears  to 
I  in  his  memoirs  and  his  publications,  and  as  he  did  uni- 
•rmly  appear  to  us  during  a  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
109.  We  have  endeavored  that  our  readers  should  have 
le  means  of  understanding  his  character  ;  his  intellectual, 
loral,  and  religious  character ;   his  character  as  a  student, 

pastor,  an  instructor  in  theology,  and  a  minister  of  Christ, 
hat  his  works  have  had  many  readers,  the  ready  sale  of 
le  first  edition  in  seven  thick  octavo  volumes,  declares  ; 
id  that  they  will  have  many  readers  in  this  new  and  im- 
roved  edition  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  one  class  of  persons  to  whom,  above  all  others,  we 
ould  recommend  tlie  works  of  Dr.  Emmons,  consists  of 
ir  young  ministers,  and  those  who  are  studying  with  a 
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vievir  to  the  ministry.     The  older  evangelical  clergy,  more 
especially  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  are  alreadj 
familiar,  to  some  extent,  with  his  writings.    They  have  read 
them,  pondered    them,  and  been   profited    by  them.      But 
to    the    younger  portion  of  the  clergy,  to  candidates,  and 
theological  students,  these  writings  will  be,  in   great  mea- 
sure, new.    Nor  should  it  be  any  objection  to  the  reading 
of  Emmons,  that  individuals  do  net  adopt  his   EentimcDts. 
No  matter  (so  far  as  the  question  of  reading  is  concerned) 
whether  you  receive  them  or  not     No  matter  whether  on 
all  points  of  disagreement,  you  shall  be  convinced  or  not. 
The  interest,  the  pleasure,  the  profit  of  reading  him  wiU 
not  depend  materially  on  this  circumstance.      Even  if  yoa 
reject  many  of  his  conclusions,  you  will  '*  admire  his  logic." 
You  will  find  yourselves  more  than  repaid  for  the  peninl 
of  his  works,  by  the  force  and  ingenuity  of  his  reasoniog, 
by  the  originality  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  viewfl^  bj 
the  peculiarity  and  freshness  of  his  thoughts,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  flowing,   pellucid  style,  and  the  clearness  of 
his    method.     He    will  suggest   ideas,  considerations,   arga- 
ments,  which  never  occurred  to  you  before.      He  will  pot 
you  upon  new  topics  of  interesting  study,  and  open  before 
you  fields  of  inquiry,  which    you  may  enter  and  explore 
for  yourselves.    Again,  then,  we  say  to  the  class  of  pe^ 
sons  here  addressed,  By  all  means,  read  Emmons.    And  be 
not  satisfied  with   reading  the  volumes  once,  and  then  dis- 
missing them,  but  have  them  on  your  study-table,  or  some- 
where within  reach  of  your  hand.    They  require  to  be  not 
only  read,  but  studied.     They  are  among  the  few  books, 
poured  forth   from  the  teeming  modern  press,   which  will 
bear  study,  and  repay  it. 
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Art.   III.— the  WILL   IN   ITS   NORMAL   AND   AB- 
NORMAL STATES. 

Bj  Rov.  J.  R.  IIeerick,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  affirm  that  our  conception  of  the 
haman  will  is  fundamental  in  theology.  For  this  conception 
is  our  guide  in  the  application  of  religious  truth,  and  our 
criterion  in  interpreting  many  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  system.  Asiwe  apprehend  redemption,  so  we  regard 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify  the  individual  soul,  and  to  save 
the  world ;  and  our  view  of  depravity,  of  man's  original  nature 
and  of  his  need  of  redemptiop,  depends  upon  our  view  of  the 
nature  of  sin.  But  our  estimate  of  sin  is  inseparably  connected 
with  our  conception  of  the  human  will.  What  we  want  to 
know  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  will  as  affected  by  sin ; 
what  it  can  and  what  it  cannot  do;  whether  it  is  still  fitted, 
and  if  not,  how  it  may  become  fitted,*to  meet  all  the  obligations 
which  rest  upon  us  in  our  fallen  condition. 

The  problem  of  human  ability,  on  which  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing thoughts,  stands  inseparably  connected  with  responsibility 
and  a  need  of  redemption.  And  as  this  subject  has  always 
been  central,  so  at  the  present  time  it  seems  likely  to  assume 
for  the  theologian  and  reformer  greater  importance  than  ever. 

The  actual  and  abnormal  state  of  the  will  implies  a  normal 
or  ideal  state ;  and  this,  if  possible,  should  be  rightly  appre- 
hended, before  we  look  at  the  condition  of  the  will  as  affected 
by  sin. 

In  order  to  keep  to  the  proper  sphere  of  inquiry,  it  seems 
needful,  first  of  all,  to  distinguish  between  nature  and  spiriL 
Among  the  many  true  things  spoken  by  Coleridge,  notwith- 
standing his  want  of  system,  is  this,  in  his  Aids  to  Reflection : 
''  If  there  be  aught  spiritual  in  man,  the  will  must  be  such ; 
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if  there  be  a  will,  there  must  be  a  spirituality  in  man."  We 
seem  almost  as  little  disposed,  in  thinkiDg,  as  in  liviDg,  to  step 
over  into  the  spirit-world,  so  long  as  we  can  retain  a  foothold 
ia  the  material  (as  Bobert  Hall  charged  npon  Macknight); 
and  when  we  make  the  attempt,  we  are  liable  to  confound  the 
sensible  and  the  spiritual ;  and  all  the  more  so,  because  we  are 
so  much  inclined  to  cany  our  sense-begotten  conceptions  along 
with  the  terms  we  must  borrow  from  the  world  of  sense  to 
express  spiritual  truth.  Though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  make 
the  distinction,  we  will  attempt  to  indicate  it. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  mind  and  matter  are  not  the  sane. 
Though  we  cannot  tell  what  is  the  essence  of  the  former,  aoj 
more  than  of  the  latter,  still  we  see  clearly  that  it  has  not  in  itself 
a  power  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  great  opposerof 
all  activity.  And  however  there  may  be  in  nature  a  law  coun- 
terworking that  of  inertia,  still  the  laws  and  vital  forces  mani- 
fested in  the  material  world  are  not  from  nature,  but  derive 
their  existence  from  a  spiritual  source.  But  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  spirit  otherwise  than  as  activity.  It  is  thus  we  know  the 
Infinite  Spirit  from  his  activity.  Thus,  too,  we  know  ourselves 
as  spiritual,  by  the  quickening  and  internal  motion  of  our  own 
spirits.  In  this  sense  the  cogito  ergo  &um  has  force.  Let  us  saj 
first,  then,  that  spirit  is  activity. 

But  again,  spiritual  activity  is  lije  and  not  mechanism.  In 
nature,  and  within  the  sphere  of  the  material,  we  find  action 
and  reaction.  There  is  pushing  and  pulling,  t.  e,  mechanical 
action.  But  this  takes  its  start  from,  and  owes  its  impulse  to, 
something  without.  On  thQ  other  hand,  spirit  starts  its  own 
action,  originates  it  from  within.  It  may  be  suggested,  per- 
haps, that  the  seed  is  said  to  "have  life  in  itself"  True,  the 
life-germ  of  the  plant  is  in  the  seed;  but  its  law  of  life  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  its  own,  as  we  shall  soon  see  is  true  of 
rational,  spiritual  life,  Still,  while  we  speak  of  activity  and 
life  as  characteristics  of  spirit,  and  hold  that  this  gives  to  na- 
ture all  the  activity  and  life  it  manifests,  we  do  not  claim  them 
as  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  spirit     These  follow. 

Spirit,  then,  has  further,  self-conscioiLsness,  while  nature  ia 
estitute  of  it.    Though  life  appears  in  nature,  yet  with  all 
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the  irritability  of  plants,  the  sensitiyity,  locomotion  and  per- 
ception of  animals,  neither  vegetable  nor  animal  life  is  oon- 
Boious,  at  least  not  ^e^oonscious.  It  knows  not  its  own  acts 
and  processes,  much  less  these  as  distinct  from  every  thing  else 
and  belonging  to  itself.  But  the  rational  spirit  knows  itself, 
and  recognizes  its  perceptions,  intellections,  feelings,  volitions, 
as  its  own,  and  distinct  from  those  of  every  other  being.  And 
through  these,  moreover,  it  finds  a  permanent  self.  Self-con* 
soiousness  is  possible  only  with  the  possession  of  reason.  It 
belongs  wholly  to  the  domain  of  spirit. '  Let  it  be  observed 
also  that  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  fireedom :  spirit  must 
know  itself  that  it  may  act  for  itself. 

But  spirit  is  not  only  self-conscious;  its  sphere  is  likewise 
that  of  freedom  and  not  of  necessity.  This  is  its  other  distin* 
guishing  characteristic.  Within  the  sphere  of  nature,  if  there 
is  action,  it  is  action  according  to  some  necessary  law ;  if  there 
is  life,  it  is  only  a  development  from  an  original  germ,  from 
whose  law  it  cannot  deviate.  Know  the  law,  and  you  already 
know  what  will  and  must  result  therefrom.  Kot  so  with  spirit. 
Very  true,  since  rational,  it  cannot  be  lawless.  Nor  does  the 
law  of  freedom  imply  that  the  Creator  does  not  prescribe  laws 
for  the  finite  spirit.  And  yet  it  is  not  so  bound  by  its  consti- 
tuent idea,  or  by  any  prescribed  law,  that  it  cannot  deviate 
therefrom.  Not  only  can  it  know  itself  and  what  is  demanded 
of  it ;  it  can  also  embrace  or  reject  the  demand.  Spirituality 
18  determined,  not  from  without,  but  from  within.  And  the  dif- 
ference here  between  nature  and  spirit  is  not  one  in  degree, 
but  in  kind.    The  line  that  divides  them  divides  the  universe.* 

Our  field  of  inquiry,  then,  is  that  of  spirit  rather  than  nature. 
Before  we  come  directly  to  the  distinctive  nature  and  action  of 
the  will,  or  rather  in  order  that  we  may  come  directly  to  the 
central  idea,  we  should  know  how  we  are  to  proceed  in  our 
inquiry,  understand  how  the  criterion  is  to  be  applied,  and  fix 
the  method  of  investigation.  If  we  know  where  we  arc  going, 
we  must  keep  the  way  clear  that  leads  to  it. 

In  all  our  knowledge  derived  from  sense  and  experiencei 

•  See  Sbedd'8  Address  on  **  Method  of  Tbeol.  Stodics.**    Also  Jacobi,  "'Ton 
den  gottlichen  Diogen.' 
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reason  must  come  in  as  oar  test  and  gnide.  And  what  know- 
ledge is  there,  in  reference  to  which  the  ultimate  appeal  is  not 
to  reason  ?  Let  even  revealed  truth  be  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion, and  then,  whether  there  can  be,  and  is  a  revelation  from 
God  to  men,  and  whether  it  is  consistent  for  the  finite  reasoD 
to  be  taught  by  infinite  reason  and  put  itself  always  under  the 
light  and  guidance  of  revelation ;  these  questions  reason  mast| 
at  last,  decide,  and  virtually  does  in  all  cases,  answer  for  itself. 
So,  too,  must  the  rational  soul  be  the  test  and  criterion  of  its 
own  intuitions,  principles,  and  laws  of  action.  But  since  the 
will  is  the  centre  of  both  morals  and  religion,  our  test  here 
cannot  be  simply  the  pure  reason,  but  the  practical  reason, 
or  moral  consciousness,  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  action  of 
conscience  and  all  the  voluntary  agencies.  In  mathematics, 
what  reason  sees,  it  recognizes  at  once  as  true.  It  distinguishes 
sharply  as  well  as  immediately  between  the  true  and  the  false. 
But  in  the  moral  sphere,  we  do  not  come  so  readily  to  positive 
and  trustworthy  results.  Our  moral  intuitions  are  more  ob- 
scure and  less  ready  to  come  out  into  distinct  consciousness. 
Hence  the  importance  of  separating  our  inward  convictions 
from  all  the  "  idols"  of  head  and  heart,  and  relying  upon  what 
will  stand  the  test  by  virtue  of  being  universal. 

And  logic,  though  necessary,  may  lead  us  astray ;  not  be- 
cause we  use  it  too  rigorously  in  our  deductions,  and  to  probe 
our  theories ;  but  mainly  because  it  is  a  chain  that  draws  along 
only  that  to  which  we  fasten  it.  "  Logic  is  not  an  instrument 
for  the  discovery  of  new  truth.  Its  proper  and  only  office  is, 
to  eliminate  what  is  and  what  is  not  involved  in  certain  assumed 
data.  Existing  truth,  truth  already  contained  in  the  premises, 
it  can  detect  and  expose.  But  with  this  its  function  ceases. 
If  the  premises  be  irue,  the  strictly  logical  inferences  and  de- 
ductions from  them  cannot  be  assailed.  But  even  when  tbe 
premises  are  strictly  true,  that  may  be  also  true  which  goes  far 
beyond  them."*  When  sure  that  our  reasoning  process  is  cor- 
rect, then  we  need  to  compare  our  result  with  the  moral  sense, 
to  see  that  it  does  not  conflict  with  it.     And,  moreover,  if  we 

*  Young's  "ProYince  of  Reason,'*  p.  236. 
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would  gain  the  truth,  wo  must  embrace  all  the  elements  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  inquiry.  These  elements  are  very 
apt  to  lie,  some  of  them,  outside  of  our  logical  series,  and  when 
included  may  essentially  modify  the  result.  But  a  true  method 
in  the  investigation  of  spiritual  truth  demands  that  each  should 
be  allowed  its  proper  place  and  bearing.  To  do  this  will  very 
likely  require  us  to  break  the  chain  of  logic.  Possibly  the 
subject  before  us,  like  other  investigations  in  the  department 
of  spiritual  truth,  might  have  been  the  gainer  if  such  breaks 
had  been  more  of£en  made,  to  give  room  for  all  the  elements 
which  should  appear  in  the  result."^ 

It  is  essential  that  we  keep  to  the  proper  sphere  and  method 
of  inquiry,  if  we  would  gain  a  true  conception  of  free-will. 
For  we  really  gain  our  object  of  pursuit  here  rather  by  clear- 
ing the  way  to  it,  and  then  beholding  it,  than  by  any  process 
of  formal  reasoning.  And  to  gain  .a  dear  conception  of  the 
will  in  its  normal  action,  is  a  work,  it  must  be  confessed,  not 
less  difficult  than  important.  But  if  it  is  by  virtue  of  the 
spiritual  in  man  that  he  possesses  will,  then  obviously  we  must 
look  for  it  in  the  spirit's  activity.  And  how  can  a  philosophy 
that  derives  all  its  elements  from  sense,  compass  it  ?  If  Hobbes 
is  more  bold,  he  is  likewise  more  consistent  than  many  mere 
Mn^e-philosophers  when  he  affirms  that  '*  the  toUl  is  also,  as  well 
as  every  thing  else,  caused  by  other  things  whereof  it  disposeth 
not,"  and  that  '^  voluntary  actions  have  all  of  them  necessary 
causes,  and  are,  therefore,  necessitated."t  It  is  true,  better 
men  than  Hobbes,  with  his  premises,  have  tried  to  avoid  his 
conclusions^ — we  need  not  here  undertake  to  say  whether  suc- 
cessfully or  not. . 

At  the  same  time,  unless  the  will  possesses  a  power  beyond 
that  of  outward  choice  or  executive  volition,  our  "liberty" 

*  *M>as  ist  achte  Philosopbie,  welche  dio  Wabrheit  UDbedingt  hoher  schatzt  als 
die  wiflsenschafUiclie  Form,  welche  entscblossen  ist,  jede  Methode  zu  zerbrechea 
and  den  Baa  einer  neuen  za  beginnen,  sowie  sie  deb  iiberzeugt,  dasz  jene  in  ibrer 
g&nzen  Anlage  zu  eng  iat,  am  die  Wirklicbkeit  za  faasen." — ^Miiller's  Cbristl.  Lebre 
TOD  der  Siinde,  toL  i.  p.  8. 

t  See  Hobbes  on  Libertj  and  Necessifcj.    FoL  ed.  London.  1750.  Pp.  483-4. 
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becomes  Tery  nearly  identical  with  '^necessity."  For  tliii 
outward  choice  may  exist  in  a  mere  system  of  nature^  To 
some  extent,  animals  exercise  it  as  well  as  men ;  it  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  greatest  apparent  good ;  it  acts  upon  the  jadg- 
ments  of  the  understanding,  as  drawn  from  experience ;  it  is 
according  to  the  feelings  and  state  of  the  heart,  and  is  simplj 
an  index  of  character,  since  it  rules  in  outward  action.  Bat 
in  addition  to  this,  let  us  ask,  does  not  the  free  being  posses 
that  which  is  found  in  the  domain  of  spiritual  activity  alonc^ 
and  only  in  rational  beings  7  Does  he  not  possess  that  whidi 
ultimately  determines  what  to  him  shall  be  the  greatest  appa^ 
ent  good — ^that  which  acts  upon  the  convictions  of  the  monl 
consciousness,  gives  tone  to  the  feelings  and  the  heart,  and  \$ 
itself  the  seat,  as  it  is  the  originator,  of  character  ? 

Still,  though  we  deem  it  needful  to  make  the  above  distioo- 
tion  and  to  get  at  that  in  voluntary  action  which  lies  deeper 
tiian  outward  choice,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  supposed  that  the 
will  is  arbitrary  in  its  decisions,  that  it  creates  its  own  con- 
tents, or  acts  without  the  presence  of  its  object.  It  were 
surely  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  will  acts  irrespective  of  con- 
ditions, and  with  no  reference  to  motives ;  or  that  the  judg- 
ments of  the  understanding  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart  sos* 
tain  no  relation  to  its  action.  Action  which  is  simply  arbitrary 
is  no  better  than  that  which  is  necessitated.  But  yet,  when 
we  free  ourselves  from  materialism  and  a  system  of  mere 
nature,  we  are  not  compelled  to  resort  to  either  alternative. 
We  may  still  hold,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  idea  of 
spiritual  activity,  that  the  grovmd  of  action  or  personal  deter- 
mination is  in  the  will  itsel/^  and  not  out  of  it ;  or  if  it  be 
preferred,  in  the  personal  agent,  and  not  in  any  of  the  outward 
conditions  or  motives  which  belong  to  the  object.  ''  Man  in 
perfection  of  nature,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  his  Maker," 
says  Hooker,  '^resembleth  him  also  icrthe  manner  of  working: 
so  that  whatsoever  we  work  as  men  the  same  do  we  willingly 
work,  and  freely  ;  neither  are  we  according  to  the  manner  of 
natural  agents  any  way  so  tied  but  that  it  is  in  our  power  to 
leave  the  things  we  do  undone.    Actions  which  proceed  from 
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the  disposition  of  the  will  are  in  the  power  thereof  to  be  pet- 
formed  or  stayed."* 

May  we  not  then  say,  that  vnU  is  that  by  virtue  of  which 
one  object  or  class  of  objects  receives  its  preference  in  the  view 
of  a  free  being  ?  But  here  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  cause  and  the  condition  of  free  choice.  For  we  are 
liable  to  fall  into  error,  as  Henry  More  says,  by  "  not  warily 
enoQgh  distinguishing  betwixt  extrinsical  occasions  and  adequate 
or  principal  causes  of  things" — and  nowhere  more  than  here. 
The  condition  of  my  seeing  any  object  of  sense  is,  that  my 
opened  eye  be  directed  to  that  object;  but  the  cause  is  the 
power  of  vision  belonging  organically  to  the  eye  itself.  To 
produce  high  tides,  it  is  necessary  that  sun  and  moon  be  in  the 
same  (or  in  an  opposite)  direction  from  the  earth,  but  the 
cause  is  their  united  attractive  force  acting  in  right  lines. 
Their  being  in  conjunction  is  the  condition.  It  may  be  as 
necessary  as  the  cause  itself  to  produce  the  result,  but  it  is  not 
that  cause.  Take  the  case  of  the  temptation  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  This  was  not  the  cause  of  the  original  apostasy.  Sup- 
pose Eve  had  said  no,  instead  of  yes,  to  the  suggestion,  then 
the  devil  might  have  been  present  and  plied  the  temptation 
with  all  the  wiles  of  which  he  was  capable,  but  the  result 
would  not  have  followed.  That  was  only  the  condition.  The 
responsible  will  was  the  cause.  Here  the  purpose  was  formed. 
It  was  this  that  uttered  the  fearful  yes,  when  it  might  have 
uttered  the  determined  no. 

Again,  free  determination  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
agencies  both  of  knowing  and  feeling.  In  these,  so  to  speak, 
motives  operate.  Thus,  in  the  case  jast  referred  to,  the  sei*- 
pent  tried  to  make  Eve  understand  that  she  should  be  wise 
and  godlike ;  he  tried  also  to  awaken  her  emotions  by  plac- 
ing before  her  that  which  was  "  good  for  food  and  pleasant  to 
the  eyes."  Thus,  through  these  avenues  he  came  as  near  the 
source  of  free  determination  as  possible.    JTow,  to  omit  much 

♦  Eccl.  PoL  B.  I.  §  7.  *'  Before  ifc  (the  will)  acted,  it  might  have  chosen  whether 
it  would  have  acted  so  or  do  ;  but  it  did  determine  itself  and  in  this  sense  it  la 
said  to  be  a  free  agent,  and  not  a  necessary  one." — ^More,  Im.  of  SooL  B.  II. 
ch.  3,  §  11. 
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that  might  be  said  on  this  point,  it  is  clear  that  the  light  to 
guide  us  must  be  set  up  on  the  domain  of  knowledge,  where 
it  should  be  kept  trimmed  and  burning  by  a  proper  use  of  our 
cognitive  faculties.  But  it  is  the  conscience  that  binds  us  to  this 
obligation,  and  requires  us  to  be  what  our  best  knowledge 
'  shows  to  be  possible.  And  the  question  is,  can  we  do  this? 
Have  we,  in  our  original  constitution,  a  central  power  capable  of 
holding  in  abeyance  the  desires  and  longings  of  the  lower  nature, 
making  them  subordinate  and  keeping  them  in  subjection  to 
the  higher  law  of  spiritual  life  within  us  ?  But  however  we 
may  employ  our  minds,  and  whatever  knowledge  we  maj 
gain,  and  however  clearly  we  may  see  the  practical  bearings 
of  truth,  all  this  does  not  constitute  or  necessitate  a  personal 
application  of  the  truth ;  and,  moreover,  though  the  conscience 
may  press  home  the  obligation,  and  though  the  moral  some- 
times may  be  awakened  to  the  highest  degree,  still  the  obliga- 
tion may  be  refused ;  and  why,  if  not  because  the  will  refuses 
to  act?  The  demand  must  be  either  accepted  or  rejected. 
And  is  not  the  cause  the  same  in  the  one  alternative  as  in  the 
other?  But  neither  reason  seeing  the  right,  nor  conscience  feel- 
ing the  obligation,  causes  the  action  or  determination.  It  is  the 
*^  I  will"  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  ^^  I  will  not"  on  the  other. 

Motives,  we  know,  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  will  through 
the  intellect  and  the  feelings ;  and  the  important  question  here 
is,  whether  the  ground  of  action  is  in  these  or  in  the  will  itself. 
For  if  motives  (through  the  feelings  or  the  intellect)  cause 
action,  then  no  distinction  can  be  made  between  will  and  de- 
sire ;  then  will  is  only  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of  influences 
which  the  soul  itself  has  no  power  to  break.  We  must  pass 
by  the  declaration  of  Hobbes  and  the  implication  of  Edwards,* 
that  the  two  are  identical,  that  we  may  find  a  little  space  be- 
fore passing  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject,  to  say  more  ex- 
plicitly why  we  are  compelled  to  plaie  the  ground  of  moral 
action  in  the  will  i^elf. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  the  capability  of  human  progress 
gives  intimation  of  freedom.    Each  successive  product  in  the 

*  Hcbbes  Lib.  and  Neo.,  p.  483,  and  Edwarda  on  Freedom  of  WiU,  Part  L  Sec 
1,  and  Part  II.  Sec.  10. 
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vegetable  or  animal  kingdom  is  simply  the  repetition  of  what 
precedes ;  and  'the  species  makes  no  advance  from  age  to  age. 
Not  so  hnman  development,  which,  indeed,  is  peooliar  to  itself. 
With  all  the  repetition  of  similar  elements,  there  is  ever  mani- 
fest the  possibility  of  a  deviation  from  the  normal  type,  and 
also  a  possibility  of  progress — of  each  as  an  individual,  and  of 
the  race  as  a  whole.  But  under  the  working  of  organic,  me- 
chanical, and  necessary  laws  this  could  not  be.  Nor  could  the 
highest  knowledge  alone  secure  such  development,  without  a 
law  of  freedom  belonging  essentially  to  the  human  mind,  and 
working  through  all  the  knowledge  and  spontaneous  agencies 
of  the  soul,  if  it  were  not  for  .an  inherent  power  which  enables 
ns,  not  simply  to  propose  an  end,  but  also  to  direct  our  efforts 
toward  the  attainment  of  that  end.  This  gives  the  possibility 
of  progress,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  and  is  necessary  to  ac- 
count for  the  various  and  strange  phenomena  in  human  de- 
velopment. 

Further,  the  consciousness  of  freedom  declares  its  existence. 
It  is  of  no  avail  for  logic  to  make  out  that  an  inherent  power 
that  can  start  an  action  or  state  of  character  is  absurd  or  incon- 
ceivable, and  to  look  back  in  search  of  some  cause  that  goes 
.  before.  Logic  can  never  find  for  us  even  a  first  cause.  What 
we  need  to  find  is  the  instinctive  conviction  in  regard  to  free- 
dom. Hence,  all  have  an  original  presentiment  which  devel. 
opes  into  a  conviction  of  freedom.  If  so,  must  we  not  take 
this  as  indicative  of  a  power  of  voluntary  action  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  term  ?  The  idea  seems  rooted  in  every  unsophisti- 
cated mind.  "  Every  man  does,  in  fact,  believe  himself  pos- 
sessed of  freedom  in  the  higher  sense  of  self-determination." 

And,  thirdly,  the  ineradicable  sense  of  responsibility  demands 
an  original  capacity  of  self-activity,  such  as  to  render  one's  in- 
ward character  his  own.  If  bound  by  the  law  of  action  and 
reaction,  so  that  we  act*  inwardly  only  as  we  are  acted  upon 
outwardly,  we  are  nothing  better  than  a  mere  complicated 
piece  of  machinery.  And  if  we  are  not  constituted  with  a 
power  that  enables  us  to  rise  above,  resist,  or  control  the  lower 
forces  and  agencies  that  act  upon  us,  what  is  man  but  a  higher 
species  of  animal  7    But  if  man  is  not  morally  free,  despite  all 
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the  physical  restraints  with  which  he  is  Burroanded,  what  shall 
be  said  of  his  ever-preseDt  sense  of  accoantabilitj,  unknown  to 
the  lower  animals,  however  thej  maj  differ  from  each  other 
in  degree  ?  If  we  really  have  free  will,  by  which  we  can  rise 
above  the  external  law  of  cause  and  effect,  while  they  cannot 
because  they  have  it  not,  here  we  find,  and  here  only,  a  satis^ 
fiu^tory  explanation. 

And,  finally,  if  not  oonstituted  free,  whence  arises  a  sense 
of  remorse'^  and  of  self  approbation  ?  This  last  is  very  differ^t 
from  self-flattery.  It  is  that  inward  approbation,  warm  and 
radiant  as  sun-light,  which  we  ezpenence  in  the  way  of  well- 
doing ;  as  when,  for  instance,  we  stand  up  for  the  right  single- 
handed  and  opposed  by  the  multitude.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
when  we  violate  a  sense  of  duty,  however  the  multitude  maj 
approve,  we  feel  an  inward  shame  and  self-degradation;  we 
feel  condemnation  and  remorse.  And  how,  we  ask,  shall  we 
explain  these  original,  spontaneous,  but  strong  and  irresistible, 
feelings,  if  we  possess  not  with  them,  and  deeper  even  than 
they,  a  personal  wiJZ^  an  original  power  by  which  we  do  not 
merely  see  or  feel,  but  by  which  we  adopt  or  rejuse  the  right? 
*'  We  arc  conscious  to  ourselves  of  that  faculty  which  the 
Greeks  call  aire^ovoiov^  or  a  power  in  ourselves^  notwithstand-  • 
ing  any  outward  assaults  or  importunate  temptations,  to  cleave 
to  that  which  is  virtuous  and  honest,  or  to  yield  to  pleasures 
and  other  vile  advantages.  That  we  have  this  liberty  and 
freedom  in  ourselves,  and  that  we  refuse  the  good  and  chooee 
the  evil,  when  we  might  have  done  otherwise,  that  natural 
sense  of  remorse  of  conscience  is  an  evidence  and  undeniable 
witness  of."t 

We  must  then  hold  to  free  will  as  an  original  gift  of  Gt>d  to 
man,  which,  though  it  may  determine  in  view  of  motives,  it- 
self, and  not  the  desire  or  motive  for  it,  makes  the  ultimate  de- 
cision. Such  power  has  the  human  will  in  its  normal  state. 
We  now  pass  over  to  the  other  side,  that  we  may  consider  it  in 
its  abnormal  state. 


•  The  foci  of  fin  is  proof  of  fipee  will,  but  in  tho  second  part  of  our  subject  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  origin  of  sin  as  connected  with  tiie  will,  and^  ther»- 
fbre,  omit  this  proof  here. 

f  Uore*s  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Book  II.  Chap.  2,  §  II. 
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The  abnormal  state  of  the  will  is  sin.  And  that  which 
here  claims  our  first  attention  is,  that  sin  originates  in  the 
finite  will.  Three  assumptions  may  be  made,  but  only  one 
of  them  can  be  maintained. 

First,  that  there  is  no  sin.  This  is  the  bold  but  necessary 
assumption  of  pantheism,  which,  denying  a  personal  God 
against  whom  sin  can  be  committed,  and  a  personal  agent 
capable  of  committing  it,  must,  to  be  logically  consistent, 
hold  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  universe  as  sin. 
And  certainly  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  shut  one's  eyes  to 
the  fact  of  sin  than  to  the  actual  existence  of  a  personal  God* 

Or,  secondly,  Ood  originates  sin.  We  will  not  dwell  upon 
the  notion  of  dualism  and  the  existence  of  an  original  evil 
principle.  None  who  receive  the  Scriptures  or  believe  in 
the  divine  unity  can  admit  this.  And  none  who  believe  in 
the  divine  perfections  would  directly  and  willingly  affirm 
that  the  one  holy  God  is  the  author  of  sin.  Nor  have  we 
any  right  to  adopt  a  theory  that  shall  imply  this.  But 
f  we  give  to  the  will,  in  its  normal  state,  no  power  to 
stand  against  colliding  influences,  if  we  compel  it  to  act 
as  it  is  acted  upon,  if  we  say  that  man  is  so  '^  made  and 
placed,"  that  he  must  sin  ;  in  short,  if  to  suit  any  theory, 
we  deny  to  the  normal  will  a  power  morally  selforigin- 
ant,  it  is  very  difficult,  to  say  the  least,  to  maintain  con- 
sistency, and  not  make  God  the  author  of  sin. 

But  though  He  originated  the  system  in  which  sin  exists; 
though  he  made  free  agents  capable  of  sinning;  though  he 
permits  the  awful  evil  to  start  into  being  ;  still  we  cannot 
say  that  God  is  the  cause  of  sin,  as  he  is  of  \e very  thing 
else.  He  must  connect  with  free  finite  beings  the  possibil- 
ity of  sinning,  but  this,  turn  it  over  as  we  may,  is  not  even 
the  germ  of  sin  as  such.  Nor  can  we  refer  sin  to  our  original 
constitution,  as  this  came  from  the  formative  idea  in  the 
Divine  Mind.  Nor  yet,  can  we  charge  sin  to  the  motive, 
or  to  the  outward  temptation,  or  any  thing  by  which  our 
Maker  has  surrounded  us.  "  We  ought  to  lay  it  down  as 
a  certain  principle,  from  which  nothing  shall  induce  us  to 
depart,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  that  he  dojss  not 
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will  sin,  nor  approve  of  sin,  nor  impel  the  wills  of  others 
to  choose  sin ;  but  that  he  is  truly  and  awfully  opposed  to 
sin."* 

This  brings  ns  to  the  third,  and  as  we  think,  only  tenable 
hypothesis,  namely,  that  sin  originates  in  the  finite  toiU.    As 
Melancthon  so  positively  affirms:    ''The  true  cause  of  sin 
is  the  will  of  the  devil  and   the  will  of  man,  which  freelj 
apostatized  from  God,  who  neither  willed  nor  approved  their 
disobedience."f     Sin  must  be  in  its  nature  spiritual.    How- 
ever the  occasion  of  it  may  lie  in  the  physical  and  earthly, 
and  however  it  may  bring  forth  its  bitter  fruit  in  the  sphere 
of  sense,  nevertheless,  as  sin,  it  originates  in    the  spiritoal 
activity  of  the  creature.      The  will  of  God  is  now  and  ever 
one  with  his  eternal  reason,  so  that  no  evil   influence  can 
come  between  them ;  he  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil.    More- 
over, since  in  Him  all   fulness  dwells,  he  can  have,  as  he 
needs  no  development,  in  order  to  fix  his  will  unchangeably 
in  the  right ;   it  Ls  fixed  there  already  without  the  possibil- 
ity of  change.    Not  so  with   man.    He  is  finite,  hence  mat- 
able  ;   hence  in  him  a  development,  a  moral  development,  is 
necessary.     And  hence,  man  is  capable  of  seeking  his  good 
and  the  perfection  of  his  being  in  God,  where  alone  it  can  be 
found,  and  where  he  knows  he  ought  to  seek  it ;  but  capa- 
ble likewise  of  refusing  to  do  this,  by  placing  his  end  and 
seeking  his  good  in   himself.     The  former  is  obedience  to 
reason  and  God ;   the  latter  subjection  to  self  and  a  fall  from 
God :   the  former  is  holiness ;  the  latter  is  sin.     And  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the   finite  will  to  originate   this  latter  state. 
Without  this  possibility  how  could  man  be  free?     Without 
trial  and  temptation,  how  could  his  moral  character  be  de- 
veloped,  brought  to  light,  tested  ?     But,  be  it  observed,  it 
is  not  the  mind  seeing  what  is   wrong,  or  the  sensibilities 
desiring  what  is  wrong,  but  the  wiU  decreeing  what  is  wrong, 
in  which  sin   originates.      The  will  is  perverse  before  the 
sensibilities  are  perverted,  and  before  the  reason  is  beclouded, 

*  Melancthon  on  *'  Nature  of  Sin/'  in  Princ  TheoL  Ebujii,  I.  p.  618. 
I  Ibid.  pp.  218,  219. 
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although  both  perverted  sensibilities  and  beclouded  intellect 
in  their  worst  form,  result  from  the  fall  of  the  will.  And 
if  a  cause,  adequate  to  start  a  sinful  character  or  course  of 
sin,  bo  demanded,  this  adequate  cause  must  be  sought,  not 
in  any  thing  without,  but  wholly  within,  the  finite  spirit,  left 
free  in  its  determinations  while  held  meantime  responsible 
for  them.* 

Our  consciousness  of  guilt  requires  the  adoption  of  this 
view.  For  the  conscience  never  suggests  for  our  relief,  that 
we  are  "  so  made,"  or  "  so  placed,"  or  "  so  circumstanced," 
that  we  certainly  shall  sin,  and  are  hence  not  much  to  blame. 
It  makes  no  pretence  that  we  cannot  help  it,  but  brings  us 
in  as  guilty  of  the  crime  of  apostacy.  **  The  consciousness 
of  sin  and  guilt,"  says  Neander,  "  which  answers  to  the 
need  of  redemption,  itself  presupposes  something  akin  to 
God,  elevated  above  natural  necessity,  something  of  a  free 
self-determination  of  the  spirit,  without  which  sin  and  guilt 
can  have  no  existence." 

Scripture^  also,  reechoes  this  consciousness,  and  affirms  that 
God  made  man  upright,  but  that  he  has  destroyed  himself. 
The  abundant  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  this  point  is  given 
substantially  by  Olshausen,  (Com.  on  Rom.  ix,  1).  "  We 
see  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  God  does  not  work 
evil  as  evil,  it  being  the  melancholy  privilege  of  the  creoF- 
tare,  in  virtue  of  the  free  will  created  within  him,  to  be  able 
to  generate  evil." 

The  free  will  originates  sin  ;  but  can  the  fallen  will  beget 
holiness  ?  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  by  mere  definition  and 
the  use  of  the  terms,  natural  and  moral  ability  and  inability 
and  the  like,  that  we  remove  all  the  difficulty  here.  We 
must  still  seek  for  the  reality,  and  this  in  its  proper  sphere 
and  no  where  else,  whatever  terms  we  may  employ  to  ex 
press  it.  It  may  be,  as  already  intimated,  in  his  relation 
to  a  system  of  nature  that  the  creature  sins ;  it  may  be  at 

*  "  We  oaght  not  at  all  to  doubt  that  of  such  good  things  as  relate  to  oi 
there  is  none  other  cause  than  the  goodness  of  God  :  but  the  cauce  of  things 
evil  is  the  will  of  a  being  mutably  good — first  that  of  an  angel,  then  of  man/* 
Augustine,  Lib.  of  Fathers  (Ox.  ed.  1847),  pp.  101,  102. 
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the  poiDt  of  meeting  between  the  physical  and  spiritual,  and 
in  man  in  whom  they  so  wonderfally  meet,  that  the  fact  of  sin 
is  manifest ;  and  the  will,  when  brought  into  bondage,  maj 
be  held  by  sense  and  a  system  of  nature :  but  yet,  however 
the  lower  and  physical  agencies  may  be  affected  by  sin,  still 
this  as  such  inheres  in  that  which  is  spiritual ;  and  in  that 
which  is  spiritual  must  also  holiness  be  begotten,  if  begotten 
at  all. 

To  affirm'  that  moral  powers,  conscience,  reason,  volition, 
remain  to  man  in  his  fallen  condition  is  not  enough.  To 
affirm  that  he  is  naturally  able,  but  morally  unable,  to  make 
himself  holy,  we  conceive  to  be  insufficient  and  unsatisfa^ 
tory.  For  the  question  awaiting  solution  is,  not  whether 
fallen  man  is  capable  of  holiness,  but  whether  his  moral  con- 
dition is  such,  that  we  can  best  express  this  condition  by 
the  word  ability,  borrowing  this  word,  as  we  must  some 
one,  from  the  sphere  of  nature,  to  express  as  accurately  as 
possible  a  reality  in  the  spiritual  or  moral  sphere. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  the  fallen  being  is  capable  of  holi- 
ness ;  it  is  quite  another  to  say,  that  he  is  able  to  make  himidf 
holy.  It  is  this  last,  and  not  the  first,  that  forms  here  the 
subject  of  inquiry  ;  Can  the  will,  in  its  fallen  state,  take 
itself  back  into  a  state  of  holiness?  In  fact,  unless  com- 
pelled to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative,  we  have  no 
occasion  to  speak  of  an  abnormal  state  of  will  at  all.  It  re- 
mains free  and  has  still  as  much  power  as  ever. 

But  to  find  the  truth  and  get  at  the  only  valid  ground 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  at  this  point,  an  analysis  of  IM 
will  as  spiritual,  is,  as  we  think,  essential.  Such  an  analysis 
Dr.  Hickok  has  given  us  under  the  idea  of  Personality. 
There  can  be  no  personality,  according  to  this  view,  except 
in  the  possession  of  a  will.  "And  a  pure  will  is  in  its  very 
conception  self-action,  self-directed  ;  spontaneity  in  auton- 
omy." "  The  perfect  harmony  of  self-action  with  self-law 
gives  liberty,  and  these  are  the  elements  of  all  personal- 
ity."*    Now,  under  this  analysis  a  very  important  question 

*  BaUoDal  Fsyctology,  pp.  576, 604  (Ist  ed). 
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may  arise,  namely  ;  whether  the  fallen  being  can  still  act 
spontaneously  according  to  pure  law^,  and  thus  retake  its 
lost  liberty  at  pleasure  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  are  the  ele- 
ments of  personality  so  one  under  the  generic  term  of  rea- 
son, that  they  can  only  be  distinguished,  but  never  separated, 
even  in  the  fall  f  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  this  is  the 
view  of  Dr.  Hickok  in  respect  to  the  will  in  its  abnormal 
state  ;  nor  do  we  desire  to  criticise  the  conception  of  this 
deep  thinker,  in  respect  to  pure  personality  and  the  idea  of 
the  normal  will,  which  he  has  treated  with  so  much  ability  ; 
but  the  analysis  above  given — and  it  is  for  this  reason  we 
refer  to  it — ^shows  on  what  plane  we  must  differ  from  those 
who  do  maintain  that  the  will  loses  nothing  of  its  original 
power  in  the  fall.  .  It  may  enable  us  to  see  best  also  how, 
and  at  what  point,  the  will  became  affected  by  sin.  It  was, 
as  we  conceive,  at  the  very  point  of  harmony  between  self- 
action  and  pure  law,  that  sin  made  its  attack  ;  or  rather,  it 
was  in  the  separation  of  the  two  that  sin  had  its  birth.  And 
the  fact  of  sin,  surely,  is  proof  that  self-action  may  oppose, 
and  be  separated  from,  self-law  and  from  the  law  of  the 
highest  reason  I     . 

And  what  follows  when  this  is  done  ?  Beason  as  law  still 
remains,  but  reason  as  self  generative  power  to  holiness,  i.  e.  free- 
will, with  it  pure  liberty,  is  gone.  **  Sin  is  freedom  destroying 
itself."  By  its  very  act  of  transgression,  its  normal  strength 
is  broken,  its  power  to  regain  its  former  state  is  lost.  '^  Man 
using  evilly  his  free-will  hath  lost  both  himself  and  it.  For 
in  like  manner  as  he  who  kills  himself,  assuredly  by  living 
kills  himself,  but  lives  not  by  killing  himsclT,  nor  will  be 
able  to  raise  himself  up  again  after  he  has  killed  himself ;  so 
when  through  free  will  sin  was  committed,  sin  being  con- 
queror, free  will  was  lost."* 

This  illustration  of  Augustine  seems  indeed  severe.  And 
yet,  the  Bible  represents  the  sinner's  condition  to  be  one  of 
death  hy  sin  as  well  as  death  in  sin.  And  doubtless  there 
must  be  good  reason  why  Infinite  Wisdom  has  made  use  of 

*  '*  Lib.  of  Fathers''  (Short  TreftUaes),  pp.  104-6. 
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this  term  to  express  the  reality.  Though  when  we  are  said  to 
be  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  the  first  thought  conveyed  may 
be  that  we  are  under  a  condemnation  which  must  be  r^ 
moved  before  we  can  live  unto  God,  at  the  same  time,  the 
sinner's  determination  to  evil,  as  opposed  to  the  divine  willi 
is  that  which  causes  the  wrath  ;  and  this  continues  to  hold 
him  in  a  death  of  holiness,  till  the  drawing  of  the  Father. 
The  WILL  not  is  essentially  a  can  not,  (Com.  Jn.  5  :  40,  and 
6  :  44.) 

Once  a  sinner  always  a  sinner,  unless  God  makes  man  a 
saint ;  this  we  must  hold.  For  a  life  in  holiness  for  the  sin- 
ner is  attributed,  and  that  from  its  first  germ,  to  grace,  not 
less  than  redemption  from  sin  and  its  cause.  And  why  this, 
unless  because  the  will  is  so  in  bondage  that  it  cannot  extri- 
cate itself?  and  because  the  first  germ  of  the  new  life  must  be 
implanted  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy  One?  To  be  sure,  "there 
still  remains,"  as  Calvin  says,  "  the  faculty  of  will,  which 
with  the  strongest  propensity  is  inclined  to  and  rushes  into 
sin  ;  for  when  man  subjected  himself  to  this  necessity,  he 
was  not  deprived  of  his  will,  but  of  soundness  of  will" 
"  The  voluniarium  remains,"  says  Miiller,  "  the  Uberum  is 
lost." 

No  doubt,  in  some  sense  it  might  be  affirmed  that  the  sinner 
is  still  free,  though  not  able  to  regain  his  original  moral  recti- 
tude. For  freedom  is  so  one's  own  that  no  other  being  does 
or  can  take  it  away  ;  and  yet  one  may  by  his  voluntary  de- 
termination, give  up  his  own  essential  freedom — and  this  he 
verily  does  in  sinning,  and  not  be  able  of  himself  to  go  back 
to  bis  former  state.  He  cannot  do  the  things  he  would,  bat 
must  be  delivered  from  his  bondage  by  the  good  pleasure  of 
God  and  through  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesos 
(Com.  Rom.  7 :  17,  X8  and  8 :  2).* 

*  Anselm  (in  his  Dialog,  de  Libero  Arbitrio,  cap.  xi.)  speaks  thus  :  '^  Quando  ooo 
habet  praefatum  rectitudioem,  sine  repugnantia  et  sennis,  et  liber.  KnoqotfD 
enim  est  ejus  potestatis,  rectitudiDem  capere,  cam  non  habet ;  aed  semper  est  qos 
potestatis  servare  cum  habet  Per  hoc,  quia  redire  non  potest  k  peccato,  serros 
est ;  et  per  hoc,  quia  abstrahi  non  potest  k  rectitudine,  liber  est  Sed  k  peocato  et 
ejus  senritute  non  nisi  per  alium  reverti :  k  rectitudine  verOi  non  niai  per  se  potest 
ayerti ;  et  k  libertate  sua  nee  per  se,  nee  per  alium  potest  privarL" 
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But  it  may  be  asked,  since  the  will  in  determining  itself  to 
sin  takes  a  fixed  character,  which  prevents  it  from  returning  of 
itself  to  holiness,  must  we  then  hold,  should  the  finite  being 
first  choose  virtue,  that  he  becomes  thereby  so  fixed  in  char- 
acter, as  to  be  henceforth  incapable  of  sinning?  We  believe 
God  to  be  immutably  holy,  so  that  he  cannot  sin.  And  the 
devil  we  suppose  to  be  immutably  sinful,  so  that  he  cannot  be- 
come holy.  Why  then  does  not  a  determination  to  holiness 
establish  man  in  rectitude  ?  The  proper  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion we  conceive  to  be  this :  evil  as  such  does  not  originate 
with  God  but  with  the  creature  ;  while  good  as  such  does  not 
originate  with  the  creature  but  with  God.  And  hence  the  holy 
as  well  as  the  redeemed  are  kept  from  falling  by  the  grace  of 
God. 

Another  question  very  properly  arises  here ;  namely,  how 
are  we  to  regard  the  action  of  the  will  before,  or  in  the  act  of, 
regeneration  7  Is  the  sinner's  cooperation  in  the  work  of 
grace — for  in  the  moral  sphere  and  in  order  to  a  moral  result 
there  must  be  cooperation — but  is  this  efiicient  or  not  7  Does 
the  sinner  convert  himself  in  order  to  regeneration,  or  is  he 
converted  in  the  very  act  of  regeneration  7  He  may  be  rcr 
quired  to  wofk  out  his  own  salvation  (Phil.  2  :  12,  13),  but 
this  not  merely  while  God  works  in  him,  but  because  (yap)  God 
worlfs  in  him  to  will  and  to  do,  in  his  moral  nature,  in  his 
will  both  to  change  it  and  to  give  efiiciency.  The  radical  pur- 
pose does  not  change  itself,  any  more  than  the  main  current  of 
a  river  reverses  itself  and  runs  the  other  way.  Eddies  and 
cross-currents  there  may  be  in  abundance,  but  nothing  more, 
*'  Thou  canst  do  nothing  but  sin,  do  as  thou  wiliest ;  all  which 
thou  settest  about  is  sin  and  abideth  sin,  let  it  show  as  fine  as 
it  may :  beginning,   furthering,   and   finishing  is  all  God's."* 

*  Latber,  as  quoted  by  Obhausen,  wbo  himself  sajs  (in  bis  Ck>mment.  on  Rom. 
7  :  1 5-20) :  "  The  willing  of  good  before  regeneration  can  only  be  considered  as 
the  free  will  gradually  developing  itself  as  difposition  to  true  freedom,  as  mere  veff- 
citas.  Fop  this  diXeiv  can  only  express  itself  negatively  in  as  far  as  it  checks  the 
»}  outbreak  of  sin  into  tho  gross  act ;  but  as  soon  as  the  man  becomes  conscious  that 
the  evil  desire  as  such  ia  sin,  be  feels  that  mere  willing  is  not  sufficient  to  remove 
it,  even  as  it  ia  incapable  of  calling  forth  in  the  heart  holy  emotions  and  desire  fbr 
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DoabUess  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul  makes  the  sinner  will- 
ing.  Thus  Bernard  sajs :  '*  If  efficacious  grace  (gratia  efficaz) 
is  but  imparted  to  man,  it  draws,  though  without  violence,  the 
free  will  with  such  force,  that  it  follows  without  resistance,  as 
if  impelled  by  an  inner  necessity."* 

But  we  must  come  to  the  point  of  responsibility  as  connected 
wiUi  the  sinner's  inability.  And  here  it  is  worth  our  while  first 
to  note  more  particularly  the  character  of  that  freedom  which 
still  remains.  In  his  fallen  condition  man  evidently  retains  a 
sense  of  freedom.  Sin  does  not  take  away  or  wholly  obliterate 
the  idea  of  his  original  birth- right  K  formal  freedom  remains 
when  an  actual  freedom  or  liberty  of  indifference  to  good  or 
evil  is  gone.  And  there  is  left,  moreover,  an  actual  choice 
among  sinful  object8.f  The  eagle  whose  wings  are  clipped,  so 
long  as  he  only  cares  to  walk  about  upon  the  earth,  can  go  one 
way  as  well  as  another,  and  may  feel  free  to  soar  as  bigh  as 
the  sun.  It  is  only  when  he  gazes  upward  and  longs  to  be  in 
his  proper  element  scorning  the  earth,  that  he  spreads  his  fee- 
ble wings  in  vain,  and  to  find,  though  made  for  and  feeling 
capable  of  flight,  that  he  cannot  rise.  So  man  can  take  his 
choice  among  the  things  of  earth  and  sense ;  and  as  long  as  he 
loves  and  chooses  these  things  only,  he  may  seem  to  himself 
free  as  the  eagle  to  rise,  not  conscious  that  his  wings  are  clip- 
ped and  cannot  bear  him  up  to  his  proper  home  in  reason  and 
God.  Only  in  a  deep  sense  of  sin,  attended  by  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  escape  from  it,  is  a  genuine  sense  of  inability  awakened. 
But  since  the  illustration  above  given  may  imply  that  some 
external  force  has  taken  away  man's  ability,  we  will  change 
our  illustration  a  little,  and  at  least  suppose  true  what  has  been 
aflirmed  of  the  bird  of  Paradise — that  if  it  once  alight  upon  the 
earth,  it  can  never,  without  aid,  raise  itself  again  therefrom. 
In  this  condition  it  cannot  start  an  upward  motion,  though  it 

*  Torrey's  Neander,  vol.  iv.  p.  616. 

f  *'  Though  in  the  corrupt  nature,  there  is  no  liberty  of  indifference  to  good  a&d 
evU,  yet  there  is  a  liberty  of  delight  in  evil ;  and  though  the  wiU  in  its  natural  ca- 
pacity may  choose  good,  yet  'tis  morally  determined  by  its  Ioto  of  evil.  *  Inter 
caetera  mortalitatis  incommoda,  hoc  est,  errandi  necessitss,  et  erroris  amor.'" 
Bates,  and  Seneca,  as  quoted  by  B.    Wks.  toI  iL  p.  97.    (Fd  ed.  Lond.  1723.) 
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was  made  to  keep  above  the  earth,  and  however  it  feels  it 
would,  or  imagines  it  may  fly.  Responsibility,  of  course,  could 
not  strictly  be  applied  here.  But  to  man,  once  the  Bird  of 
Paradise — but  now  that  bird,  fallen  to  the  earth  by  his  own 
sinful  act,  it  does  fitly  apply.  Obligcttion  attaches  to  the  original 
moral  constitution  of  the  human  soul^  and  is  according  to  its  de- 
sign. Nor  is  it  changed,  though  man  perverts  his  design,  clips 
his  own  wings,  and  voluntarily  takes  his  position  on  the 
ground,  from  which  he  cannot  raise  himself.  He  feels  respon- 
sible for  all  he  might  have  been,  had  he  not  sinned  and  fallen."^ 
Nor  does  the  Bible  let  down  at  all  the  sinner's  responsibility, 
however  much  it  may  pity  his  condition,  and  although  it  pro- 
vides a  remedy  for  his  weakness  and  gives  him  strength  to 
rise. 

We  have  no  right  to  allow  that  the  sinner's  ability  is  the 
measure  of  his  obligation.  Capability^  which  relates  to  man's 
ideal  or  normal  state,  may  be ;  but  not  ability  which  relates  to 
his  abnormal  and  actual  state.  Duty^  strictly  speaking,  is  the 
correlative  of  law,  and  obligation  is  its  binding  moral  force. 
In  man's  unfallen  condition,  his  ability  was  equal  to  his  obliga- 
tion, and  the  two  might  exactly  measure  each  other.  The  law 
given  him  he  might  know  and  fully  obey.  This  law  is  man's 
still,  retaining  all  its  original  force,  and  demanding  nothing  less 
4ian  a  perfect  subordination  of  all  our  lower  powers  to  the 
service,  first  of  the  higher,  and  then  with  these  higher  to  the 
service  of  the  Highest  himself,  with  all  that  nobility  of  intellect, 

*  The  extent  of  obligation  is  thus  stronglj  expressed  bj  Bishop  Pearson : 
"  Whatsoever  is  done  by  man,  or  is  in  man,  haviog  atij  oontrariety  or  opposition  to 
the  law  of  God,  is  sin.  Every  action,  every  word,  every  thooght,  against  the  law 
of  Grod  is  a  sin  of  commission,  as  it  is  terminated  to  an  object  dissonant  from,  and 
contrary  to,  the  prohibition  of  the  law  as  a  negative  precept  Every  omission  of  a 
daty  required  of  us  is  a  sin,  as  being  contrary  to  the  commanding  part  of  the  law 
or  an  afiKrmative  precept  Every  evil  habit  contracted  in  the  soul  of  man  by  the 
actions  committed  against  the  law  of  God  is  a  sin  constituting  a  man  truly  a  sinner, 
even  then  when  he  actually  sianeth  not  Any  corruption  or  inclination  in  the  soul 
to  do  that  which  God  forbiddeth,  and  to  omit  that  which  God  commandeth,  how- 
ever such  corruption  and  evil  inclination  came  into  the  soul,  whether  by  an  act  of 
his  own  will,  or  by  the  act  of  the  will  of  another,  is  a  sin,  as  being  something  dia- 
sonant  and  repugnant  to  the  law  of  G^d."    Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art  X. 
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largeness  of  heart,  and  strength  of  purpose,  which  would  have 
been  found  in  man  had  sin  never  entered  to  blind  the  mind, 
defile  the  heart,  and  paralyze  the  will. 

And  why  should  not  responsibility  remain,  since  the  sinner 
himself  is  the  guilty  cause  of  his  own  weakness?  No  power 
out  of  the  will  has  taken  away  his  freedom ;  he  has  sold  his 
native  birth-right,  and  has  nothing  with  which  to  buy  it  back. 

The  bondage  is  voluntary^  there/ore  culpable.  "  Even  if  a  man 
refrained  wholly  from  sin,"  says  Anselm,  *'  he  would  in  all  this 
be  only  doing  his  duty.  But  at  present  he  is  not  capable  even 
of  that ;  and  his  inability  is  still  no  excuse,  since  this  very  in- 
ability is  his  fault."* 

An  explanation  of  the  bondage  of  the  will  by  sin,  is  the 
hard  problem  .which  is  always  about  to  be,  but  never  is  solved; 
and  since  sin,  in  its  very  nature,  is  against  reason,  it  can  never 
receive  a  rational  solution.    Still  meeting  and  treating  it  as  a 
fact  we  are  compelled  to  recognise  it  as  an  apostasy  of  the 
liace^  as  well  as  of  the  individual,  in  which  all  in  some  way 
participate.     And  it  would  seem  we  must  recognize  ourselves 
as  at  once  both  generic  and  individual    Do  we  not  express,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  the  distinction  by  the  Hebrew  words  onx  and 
B'^'5^,  by  the  Greek  dvOpGmog  and  av^p,  the  Latin  homo  and  vvr^ 
and  the  English  man  and  a  man?    Every  one  has  generio 
elements  which  belong  to  him  in  common  with  all  others.    He 
is  part  of  the  sum  total  of  humanity.     Of  course  each  one  has 
specific  individual  characteristics ;  but  he  has  also  what  we 
may  call  race  characteristics ;  the  former  are  changeable,  the 
latter  permanent.    It  is  on  this  generic  basis  that  the  individual 
character  is  formed.     And  though  the  generic  elements  are 
flexible  enough  to  allow  of  every  type  of  individual  character, 
yet  in  no  case  can  the  individual  change  the  common  nature. 

Now  whence  comes  this  common  or  generic  nature  ?    It  is 

*  Toirey's  Neander  v.  U.  499.  "  The  will  being,  bj  I  know  not  wh«t  corrapt  and 
Burprising  means,  changed  for  the  worse,  is  itself  the  author  of  the  necessitj  to 
which  it  is  subject ;  so  that  neither  necessitj,  being  voluDtaiy,  can  excuse  the  willf 
nor  the  will  being  fascinated  can  exclude  necessitj.*'  Beraard,  as  quoted  bj  Ctl* 
Tin,  Ins.  B.  II.  chap.  3,  §  6. 
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transmitted  age  after  age  from  parents  to  children.  And  must 
we  not  include  in  this  transmitted  nature  a  moral  element,  by 
virtue  of  which  all  individuals  participate  alike  in  the  common 
sin  of  the  race?  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  that  all  were  con- 
stituted {KareoTadTiaavy  Rom.  5  :  19)  sinners  in  Adam's  disobe- 
dience. And  verily  it  is  easier  to  impute  sin  to  Adam's  pos- 
terity, to  say  that  they  sinned  in  him,  than  to  impute  the 
consequence  of  sin  to  a  sinless  offspring,  so  that  they  shall  suffer 
the  penalty  of  disobedience  from  generation  to  generation  1 
Why, has  death  passed  upon  all,  but  because  all  have  sinned  f 
If  all  die  in  Adam,  shall  we  not  say  that  all  are  responsible, 
not  for  his  sin,  but  for  the  sin  of  the  race  in  him?  Such  an 
organic  unity  exists  among  all  the  individuals  of  the  race  that 
we  can,  and  do,  feel  responsible  for  more  than  our  individual 
acts.  This  is  seen  in  the  family  and  in  the  nation.  Illustrations 
of  this  truth  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give ;  we  can  only 
briefly  say,  that  there  are  many  facts  that  indicate  a  close 
moral  connection  between  parents  and  chlRren  ;  and  that  we 
seem  justified  in  placing  the  ground  of  a  universal  bondage  to 
sin  in  the  organic  unity  of  the  race. 

Does  not  this  view  throw  light  on  the  complex  struggle  of 
the  individual  soul  for  its  emancipation— on  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction in  consciousness  between  the  soul's  freedom  and 
its  inability  ?  So  long  as  the  sinner  falls  in  with  the  current, 
and  indorses,  in  his  own  personal  determination,  the  character 
that  belongs  to  a  common  fallen  nature,  there  is  no  struggle, 
and  he  feels  no  sense  of  bondage.  But  when  convicted  of  his 
guilt,  and  while  seeing  the  right  and  struggling  to  reach  it, 
then  it  is  that  he  feels  he  cannot  do  the  things  he  would,  and, 
in  a  profound  sense  of  his  real  bondage,  he  cries  out:  O 
wretched  man  that  I  am  I  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death  ?  He  is  comprehended  in  a  bondage  from  which 
his  formal  freedom  cannot  liberate  him,  but  which,  spite  all 
bis  struggling,  seems  to  hold  him  more  firmly  in  its  grasp. 
Human  nature  itself  must  be  liberated  before  the  individual  sin- 
ner can  he  set  fretk  This  was  enalaved  in  Adam ;  it  is  set  free 
in  Christ.  And  since  there  is  a  possibility  and  hope  of  de- 
liverance through  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus* 
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the  sinner,  longing  to  be  free,  but  consdons  of  being  withont 
strength,  receives  the  grace  of  God. 

The  fallen  will  is  not  one  with  the  law  of  reason,  nor  can 
they  become  one  except  through  an  act  of  faith,  however  wish- 
folly  they  may  look  each  other  in  the  face.  Bat  faith  is  only 
receptive  ;  it  is  not  creative  of  a  new  state.  He  who  works 
in  us  to  will  and  to  d6,  begets  this  synthesis  of  reason  and 
will  through  faith.  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith ; 
and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  Otod.    (Eph.  2 : 8.) 

Bat  as  intimated  before,  however  explanations  maj  help  to 
remove  some  of  the  difficulties  that  gather  round  the  doctrine 
of  sin,  and  prepare  us  to  receive  what  really  appertains  to  the 
£Etct  of  sin  as  it  exists  in  human  nature,  they  cannot  give  its 
origin  and  the  reason  for  it*  There '  is  no  better  solution  of 
the  problem  than  that  which  the  Bible  gives — that  human 
sinfulness  had  its  origin  in  man,  in  Adam.  A  preexistent 
state  cannot  help  us  at  all,  or  give  the  rationale  for  sin,  which, 
in  its  very  nature,^  unreason.  As  redemption  is  a  mystery, 
so  is  sin,  which  lies  over  against  it,  a  great  mystery.  We 
must  accept  both  as  facts.  And  we  need  to  thoroughly  appre- 
hend and  receive  the  fact  of  sin,  so  far  as  it  can  be  known, 
that  we  may  thus  be  prepared  to  appreciate  and  receive  tbe 
other  great  fact,  the  mystery  of  godliness. 

Before  we  close  this  article  we  desire  to  say  something  of 
two  important  practical  bearings  of  our  subject.  The  one 
is  in  the  direction  of  an  uncompromising  responstbility  for 
ekaracter  as  well  as  conduct.  The  pantheistic  tendency  of  tbe 
present  day,  coupled  with  the  rationalism  which  puts  human 
wisdom  above  revelation,  and  the  infidelity  which  bows  re- 
luctantly, if  at  all,  to  a  positive  revelation,  has  done  much  to 
introduce  a  system  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  that  makes  man 
no  more  accountable  than  any  object  of  nature  controlled  bj 
necessary  laws.  Sin  in  the  race  is  first  converted  into  a  neces* 
sary  evil ;  next  personal  guilt  finds  many  apologies.     Under 

*  A  suggestiTe  remark,  which  we  have  not  room  to  inselti  is  made  by  Netoder 
(Ch.  Hist  vol  1, 374) ^OQ  the  neoeesit/  of  taking;  sin  as  a  fact  without  trying  to 
explain  it 
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the  circumstances  of  his  condition,  and  surrounded  by  such 
moulding  influences,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  man 
should  be  other  than  he  i&  And  if  it  be  intimated  that  he 
has  brought  himself  by  sin  into  bondage,  the  sin  is  lost  sight 
of  in  the  bondage ;  and  henceforth  he  is  released  from  all 
bonds  of  accountability.  It  must  be  admitted  that  ^Hbe  feel* 
ing  of  thinking  lightly  of  sin  is  one  which  belongs  to  our 
times,"  whether  or  not  it  is  ''  one  of  the  evils  which  seem  to 
accompany  naturally  a  high  state  of  civilization."  And  how 
shall  this  false  tendency  be  met,  if  not  by  insisting  with  greater 
emphasis  on  a  genuine  responsibility  for  character  and  con- 
duct, both  on  the  negative  and  on  the  positive  side,  as  this  is 
attested  by  the  moral  consciousness,  and  reiterated  in  the 
Word  of  God?  This,  if  any  thing,  must  awaken  a  thorough 
sense  of  sin,  and  place  its  guilt  where  it  belongs.  And  *'  in  a 
deep  sense  of  sin,"  as  Arnold  says,  *'  more,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  thing  else,  abides  a  saving  knowledge  of  God." 

But  again — and  this  is  the  other  deeply  practical  bearing  of 
our  subject — as  there  is  no  radical  reform  for  fallen  humanity 
but  the  grace  of  God,  so  must  we  work  on  this  foundation  in 
order  to  success.  Human  nature  cannot  develop  itself  into 
perfection,  whatever  assertions  and  theories  of  modern  re- 
formers it  may  have  to  help  it  forward  and  to  affirm  that  it  is 
Bearing  the  goal  The  "fourth  beast"  (in  Dan.  7)  might  be 
wiser  than  the  preceding,  and  assume  to  speak  with  wisdom 
equal  to  that  of  the  Most  High,  and  yet  be  worse  than  all  that 
preceded  it.  So  modern  civilization  may  be  more  refined  and 
sagacious  than  that  of  the  ancients,  and  yet,  on  its  moral  and 
religious  side,  no  purer,  but  less  so.  Advance  in  civilization, 
as  observation  shows,  is  not  incompatible  with  self-deification 
and  a  substitution  of  the  dictates  of  finite  reason  for  that  wis- 
dom which  is  from  above.  It  seems  rather  in  itself  to  favor 
the  attempt  to  bring  the  race  to  perfection  through  its  own 
efforts. 

And  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  candid  thought,  whether  an 
over-zealous  effort  to  maintain  for  the  will,  even  in  the  fall,  an 
^dependent  power  of  holiness,  has  not  giv^n  countenance  to 
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the  growing  tendency  to  deny  practically  the  need  of  a  super- 
haman  power  to  save  the  individaal  or  the  world.* 

But  we  know  that  all  such  attempts  must  fail  in  time  to 
come  as  they  have  failed  in  time  past ;  and  this,  not  merely 
because  the  God  of  heaven  has  declared  it,  though  of  course 
he  has  declared  it  only  because  is  true,  but,  on  the  human 
side,  because  it  is  not  in  the  unrenewed  will  to  rise  and  free 
itself  from  the  bondage  of  fallen  humanity.  Till  man  is 
morally  elevated,  all  such  vain  attempts  will  only  hinder  the 
world's  emancipation,  and  teach  millions  of  the  enslaved  to 
dream  of  liberty,  only  to  awake  and  find  themselves  in  bond- 
age still  I  However  far  we  may  wander  about,  and  whatever 
schemes  we  may  try,  we  must  come  round,  last  of  all,  to  the 
plan  and  method  of  grace,  or  we  shall  find  no  system  that  can 
work  out  the  real  emancipation  of  the  enslaved. 

We  have  here,  then,  the  test  of  our  efforts.  Do  they  rcW  <m 
a  divine  and  supernatural  power  to  renew  the  soul  of  fallen  man  f 
Jf  so,  they  will  succeed  ;  if  not,  they  must  fail. 

And  who  are  to  declare  the  need  of  the  grace  of  God  against 
all  the  man-devised  schemes  of  reform,  invented  or  revised  in 
these  modern  times,  if  not  they  who  are  authorized  to  pro- 
claim a  positive  revelation,  whose  declaration  is,  that  there  ifl 
salvation  only  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  is  able  to  save  because 
the  Son  of  God  ?  And  what  but  a  thorough  presentation  of 
the  doctrines  of  sin  and  redemption^  applied  as  they  need  now  to 
be  applied,  can  serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  strong  and  danger- 
ous tendency  of  the  present  time  to  a  secret  unbelief  or  an 
open  infidelity  ?  That  theology  is  most  practical  which  is 
most  profound,  just  as  philosophy  is  more  practical  the 
truer  it  is.  And  that  preachiog  has  always  been  most  success- 
ful which  has  been  most  uncompromising  with  the  leading 
errors  of  the  times.  Let  the  pulpit  then  make  these  funda- 
mental doctrines  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  that  they  may  bear 
true  witness  of  the  fact  of  sin  and  the  need  of  redemption. 

*  "  The  fundamental  principle  of  Pclagianism  would  necessarily  lead  to  the 
theory  of  a  complete  development  of  humanity  in  harmony  with  nature  within  the 
sphere  of  its  laws,  and  to  a  denial  of  all  Interposition  on  the  part  of  God ;  A 
Pelagius  and  his  friends  ever  remained  strangers  to  this  f\irther  extension  of  their 
principles."    Torrey's  Neander,  vol.  IL  612. 
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Akt.    IY.  —  THE    CONSTITUTIONALITY    OF    THE 

SUNDAY  LAWS. 

[Tm  most  important  case,  bearing  upon  the  constitutionalitj  of  the  Laws  for 
the  due  Obsenranoe  of  Sondaj,  is  that  of  Lindenmuller  vs.  The  People,  lately  de- 
cided bj  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New- York,  upon  appeal  in  error  from 
the  Court  of  Ojer  and  Terminer  of  the  Citj  and  County  of  New- York.  Only  an 
abstract  of  the  elaborate  opinion  of  Judge  Allen  has  as  yet  been  published.  At 
the  request  of  many  friends,  we  here  give  the  opinion  in  f\ili.] 

The  constitutionality  of  the  law^  under  which  Lindenmuller 
was  indicted  and  convicted  does  not  depend  upon  the  question 
whether  or  not  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of 
this  State.  Were  that  the  only  question  involved,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  was  so,  in  a  qualified  sense-— 
not  to  the  extent  that  would  authorize  a  compulsory  conform- 
ity, in  faith  and  practice,  to  the  creed  and  formula  of  worship 
of  any  sect  or  denomination,  or  even  in  those  matters  of  doc- 
trine and  worship  common  to  all  denominations  styling  them- 
selves Christian,  but  to  the  extent  that  entitles  the  Christian 
religion  and  its  ordinances  to  respect  and  pcotection,  as  the  ac- 
knowledged religion  of  the  people.  Individual  consciences 
may  not  be  enforced ;  but  men  of  every  opinion  and  creed 
may  be  restrained  from  acts  which  interfere  with  Christian 
worship,  and  which  tend  to  revile  religion  and  bring  it  into 
contempt.  The  belief  of  no  man  can  be  constrained,  and  the 
proper  expression  of  religious  belief  is  guarantied  to  all ;  but 
this  right,  like  every  other  right,  must  be  exercised  with  strict 
regard  to  the  equal  rights  of  others  ;  and  when  religious  be- 
lief or  unbelief  leads  to  acts  which  interfere  with  the  religious 
worship,  and  rights  of  conscience  of  those  who  represent  the 
religion  of  the  country,  as  established,  not  by  law,  but  by  the 
consent  and  usage  of  the  community,  and  existing  before  the 
organization  of  the  government,  their  acts  may  be  restrained 
by  legislation,  even  if  they  are  not  indictable  at  common  law. 
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Christianity  is  not  the  legal  relation  of  the  State,  as  established 
bj  law.  If  it  were,  it  would  be  a  civil  or  political  institation, 
which  it  is  not ;  bat  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  in  fact,  and  ever  has  been,  the  religion  of  the  people. 
This  fact  is  every  where  prominent  in  all  our  civil  and  polit- 
ical history,  and  has  been,  from  the  first,  recognised  and  acted 
upon  by  the  people,  as  well  as  by  constiutional  conventions, 
by  legislatures,  and  by  courts  of  justice. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common 
law  of  England  ;  and  in  Bex  v.  Woohton  {Str.  834),  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  debated,  whether  to 
write  against  Christianity  in  general  was  not  an  offence  punish- 
able in  the  temporal  courts  at  common  law.  The  common 
law,  as  it  was  in  force  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1777,  subject 
to  such  alterations  as  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  Legislature,  and  except  such  parts  of  it  as  are  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution,  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  State,  {(hnst  of  1846,  art.  1,  §  17 ;  Cbnst.  of  1821,  arL 
7,  §  18 ;  OonsL  of  1777,  §  26.)  The  claim  is,  that  the  consti- 
tutional guaranties  for  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligious profession  and  worship  are  inconsistent  with  and  repug- 
nant to  the  recognition  of  Christianity,  as  the  religion  of  the 
people,  entitled  to,  and  within  the  protection  of,  the  law.  It 
would  be  strange  that  a  people,  Christian  in  doctrine  and  woi- 
ship,  many  of  whom,  or  whose  forefathers,  bad  sought  these 
shores  for  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  in  simplicity  and 
purity  of  faith,  and  who  regarded  religion  as  the  basis  of  their 
civil  liberty,  and  the  foundation  of  their  rights,  should,  in 
their  zeal  to  secure  to  all  the  freedom  of  conscience  which  they 
valued  so  highly,  solemnly  repudiate  and  put  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  law,  the  religion  which  was  dear  to  them  as  life,  and 
dethrone  the  God  who,  they  openly  and  avowedly  professed 
to  believe,  had  been  their  protector  and  guide  as  a  people. 
Unless  they  were  hypocrites,  which  will  hardly  be  charged, 
they  would  not  have  dared,  even  if  their  consciences  would 
have  suffered  them,  to  do  so.  Religious  tolerance  is  entirely 
consistent  with  a  recognised  religion.  Christianity  may  be 
conceded  to  be  the  established  religion,  to  the  qualified  extent 
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nentioned,  while  perfect  civil  and  political  equality,  with  free- 
om  of  conscience  and  religious  preference,  is  secured  to  indi- 
iduals  of  every  other  creed  and  profession.     To  a  very  mod- 
rate  and  qualified  extent,  religious  toleration  was  secured  to 
he  people  of  the  colony,  by  the  charter  of  liberties  and  privi- 
Bges,  granted  by  his  royal  highness  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
fork  and  its  dependencies  in  1683  (2  B.  L.  app.  No.  2),  but 
ras  more  amply  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  1777.    It 
fas  then  placed  substantially  upon  the  same  footing  on  which 
t  now  stands.     The  Constitution  of  1777,  §  88,  ordained  that 
he  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and 
rorship,  without  discrimination  or  preference,  should  for  ever 
hereafter  be  allowed,  provided  that  the  liberty  of  conscience 
hereby  guarantied  should  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse 
.cts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the 
)eace  or  safety  of  the  State.     The  same  provision  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Constitution  of  1821,  art  7,  §  3,  and  in  that  of 
.846,  art.  1,  §  3.  The  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution 
)f  1777  ratified  and  approved  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ince,  and  prefixed  it  to  the  Constitution  as  a  part  of  the  pre- 
imble ;  and  in  that  instrument  a  direct  and  solemn  appeal  is 
nade  **  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,"  and  a  "  firm  re- 
iance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence"  for  the  support 
)f  the  Declaration  is  deliberately  professed.     The  people,  in 
idopting  the  Constitution  of  1821,  expressly  acknowledged 
w^ith  *•  gratitude  the  grace  and  beneficence  of  God,"  in  permit- 
ing  them  to  make  choice  of  their  form  of  government ;  and 
n    ratifying    the  Constitution   of  1816,  declare    themselves 
*  grateful  to  Almighty  God"  for  their  freedom.    The  first  two 
constitutions  of  the  State,  reciting  that  "  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel are  by  their  profession  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  and 
;he  cure  of  souls,  and  ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  great 
Juties  of  their  function,"  declared  that  no  **  minister  of  the 
gospel  or  priest  of  any  denomination  whatsoever  should  be 
sligible    to  or  hold    any  civil    or  military  office  within    the 
State  ;"  and  each  of  the  constitutions  has  required  an  oath  of 
office  from  all  except  some  of  the  inferior  officers  taking  office 
under  it. 

45 
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These  provisions  and  recitals  very  clearly  recognise  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  are 
certainly  very  far  from  ignoring  God  as  the  supreme  Ruler  and 
Judge  of  the  universe,  and  the  Christian  religion  as  the  religion 
of  the  people,  embodying  the  common  faith  of  the  community, 
with  its  ministers  and  ordinances,  existing  without  the  aid  o^ 
or  political  connection  with  the  State,  but  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  a  good  government,  and  the  only  sure  basis  of 
sound  morals. 

The  several  constitutional  conventions  also  recognise  the 
Christian  religion  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  by  opening  their 
daily  sessions  with  prayer,  by  themselves  observing  the  Christ- 
ian Sabbath,  and  by  excepting  that  day  from  the  time  allowed 
to  the  Governor  for  returning  billd  to  the  Legislature. 

Different  denominations  of  Christians  are  recognised,  but 
this  does  not  detract  from  the  force  of  the  recognition  of  God 
as  the  only  proper  object  of  religious  worship,  and  the  Christ- 
ian religion  as  the  religion  of  the  people,  which  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  destroy,  but  to  maintain.  The  intent  was  to  prevent 
the  unnatural  connection  between  Church  and  State,  which 
had  proved  as  corrupting  and  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  pure 
religion  as  it  had  been  oppressive  to  the  conscience  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  founders  of  the  government  and  the  framers 
of  our  constitutions  believed  that  Christianity  would  thrive 
better,  that  purity  in  the  Church  would  be  promoted,  and  the 
interests  of  religion  advanced,  by  leaving  the  individual  con- 
science  free  and  untrammelled,  precisely  in  accordance  with  the 
"benevolent  principles  of  rational  liberty,''  which  guarded 
against  "spiritual  oppression  and  intolerance;"  and  "wisdom 
is  justified  of  her  children"  in  the  experiment,  which  conld 
hardly  be  said,  if  blasphemy.  Sabbath-breaking,  incest,  poly- 
gamy, and  the  like,  were  protected  by  the  Constitution.  They 
did,  therefore,  prohibit  the  establishment  of  a  state  religion, 
with  its  enabling  and  disabling  statutes,  its  test  oaths  and  ec- 
clesiastical courts,  and  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  non-con- 
formity, which  are  only  snares  to  the  conscience,  and  every 
man  is  left  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience,  or  not  to  worship  him  at  all,  as  he  pleases. 
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But  they  did  not  suppose  they  had  abolished  the  Sabbath  as  a 
day  of  rest  for  all,  and  of  Christian  worship  for  those  who 
were  disposed  to  engage  in  it,  or  had  deprived  themselves  of 
the  power  to  protect  their  God  from  blasphemy  and  revilings, 
or  their  religious  worship  from  unseemly  interruptions.  Com- 
pulsory worship  of  God  in  any  form  is  prohibited,  and  every 
man's  opinion  on  matters  of  religion,  as  in  other  matters,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  law.  No  man  can  be  compelled  to  per- 
form any  act  or  omit  any  act  as  a  duty  to  God ;  but  this  lib- 
erty of  conscience  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  existence,  in  fact,  of  the  Christian  religion, 
entitled  to  and  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  law,  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  as  furnishing  the  best 
sanctions  of  moral  and  social  obligations.  The  public  peace 
and  public  welfare  are  greatly  dependent  upon  the  protection 
of  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  the  preventing  or  punish- 
ing of  offences  against  it,  and  acts  wantonly  committed  sub- 
versive of  it.  The  claim  of  the  defence,  carried  to  its  neces- 
sary sequence,  is  that  the  Bible  and  religion,  with  all  its  ordi- 
nances, including  the  Sabbath,  are  as  effectually  abolished  as 
they  were  in  France  during  the  Eevolution,  and  so  effectually 
abolished  that  duties  may  not  be  enforced  as  duties  to  the 
State,  because  they  have  been  heretofore  associated  with  acts 
of  religious  worship,  or  connected  with  religious  duties.  A 
provision  similar  to  ours  is  found  in  the  Constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  in  Vidal  v.  GirarcTs  Eocecxdors  (2  How.  127), 
the  question  was  discussed  whether  the  Christian  religion  was 
a  part  of  the  common  law  of  that  State ;  and  Justice  Story, 
in  giving  judgment,  at  page  198,  after  referring  to  the  qualifi- 
cations in  the  Constitution,  says:  "So  that  we  are  compelled 
to  admit,  that  although  Christianity  be  a  part  of  the  common 
law  of  the  State,  yet  it  is  so  in  this  qualified  sense,  that  its  di- 
vine origin  and  truth  are  admitted,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to 
be  maliciously  and  openly  reviled  and  blasphemed  against,  to 
the  annoyance  of  believers  or  the  injury  of  the  public."  The 
same  principle  was  decided  by  the  State  Court,  in  Updegraph 
V.  Oommonwealth  (11  aS  ^  R.  394).  The  same  is  held  in  Ar- 
kansas {Show  V.  Stae^  5  Bng.  259).    In  our  own  State,  in 
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People  V.  Buggies  (8  John.  291),  the  Court  held  that  bla»- 
phemy  against  God,  and  contumelious  reproach  and  profane 
ridicule  of  Christ  or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  offences  pun- 
ishable at  the  common  law  in  this  State,  as  public  ofifencefl. 
Chief-Justice  Kent  says,  that  to  revile  the  religion  professed 
by  almost  the  whole  community  is  an  abuse  of  the  right  of 
religious  opinion  and  free  discussion,  secured  by  the  CoDSiito- 
tion,and  that  the  Constitution  does  not  secure  the  same  regard 
to  the  religion  of  Mohammed  or  of  the  Grand  Lama,  as  to  that 
of  our  Saviour,  for  the  plain  reason  that  we  are  a  Christian 
people,  and  the  morality  of  the  country  is  deeply  engrafted 
upon  Christianity.  He  says,  further,  that  the  Constitution 
"  will  be  fully  satisfied  by  a  free  and  universal  toleration,  with- 
out any  of  the  tests,  disabilities,  or  discriminations  incident  to 
a  religious  establishment.  To  construe  it  as  breaking  down 
the  common  law  barriers  against  licentious,  wanton  and  im- 
pious attacks  upon  Christianity  itself,  would  be  an  enormous 
perversion  of  its  meaning." 

This  decision  gives  a  practical  construction  to  the  "  tolera- 
tion "  clause  in  the  State  Constitution,  and  limits  its  effect  to  a 
prohibition  of  a  church  establishment  by  the  state,  and  of  all 
^'  discrimination  or  preference "  among  the  several  sects  and 

•  denominations  in  the  '*  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious 

iprofession  and  worship."  It  does  not,  as  interpreted  by  this 
decision,  prohibit  the  courts  or  the  Legislature  from  regarding 

vthe  £)bristian  religion  as  the  religion  of  the  people,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  false  religions  of  the  world.  This  judicial 
interpretation  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  constitutional 

•Convention  of  1821,  and  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  ratifi- 
cation of  that  Constitution,  and  again  in  adopting  the  Constitution 
of  1846. 

It  was  conceded  in  the  Convention  of  1821  that  the  court  in 
People  V.  Buggies  did  decide  that  the  Christian  religion  was  the 

'law  of  the  land,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  preferred  over  all  other 
religions,  and  entitled  to  the  recognition  and  protection  of  the 
temporal  courts  by  the  common  law  of  the  State;  and  the 
decision  was  commented  on  with  severity  by  those  who  regarded 

lit  as  a  violation  of  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  equality 
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among  religionists  secured  by  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Boot 
proposed  an  amendment  to  obviate  that  decision,  alleged  by 
him  to  be  against  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  to  the 
eflFect  that  the  judiciary  should  not  declare  any  particular  religion 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  The  decision  was  vindicated  as  a 
just  exponent  of  the  Constitution  and  the  relation  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  the  State;  and  the  amendment  was  opposed  by 
Chancellor  Kent,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Col.  Young,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  Eufus  King,  and  Chief-Justice  Spencer,  and  rejected 
by  a  large  majority,  and  the  former  provision  retained,  with 
the  judicial  construction  in  People  v.  Ruggles  fully  recognised. 
{N.  Y.  State  Conv.  of  1821,  462, 574.)  It  is  true  that  the  gentlemen 
differed  in  their  views  as  to  the  effect  and  extent  of  the  decision, 
and  as  to  the  legal  status  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  State. 
One  class,  including  Chief-Justice  Spencer  and  Mr.  King, 
regarded  Christianity — the  Christian  religion  as  distinguished 
from  Mohamedanism,  etc. — as  a  part  of  the  common  law  adopted 
by  the  Constitution  ;  while  another  class,  in  which  were  included 
Chancellor  Kent  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  decision  was  right,  not  because  Christianity  was  established 
by  law,  but  because  Christianity  was  in  fact  the  religion  of  the 
country,  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice,  and  the  basis  of 
public  morals.  According  to  their  views,  as  the  recognised 
religion  of  the  country,  "the  duties  and  injunctions  of  the 
Christian  religion  "  were  interwoven  with  the  law  of  the  landf 
and  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  common  law,  and  that  "malici. 
ously  to  revile  it  is  a  public  grievance,  and  as  much  so  as  any 
other  public  outrage  upon  common  decency  and  decorum." 
{Per  Ch,  Kent,  in  debate^  page  576.)  This  difference  in  views  is 
in  no  sense  material,  as  it  leads  to  no  difference  in  practical 
results  and  conclusions.  All  agreed  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  engrafted  upon  the  law,  and  entitled  to  protection  as  the 
basis  of  our  morals  and  the  strength  of  our  government,  but 
for  reasons  differing  in  terms  and  in  words  rather  than  in 
substance.  Within  the  principle  of  the  decision  of  The  People 
V.  Ruggles^  as  thus  interpreted  and  approved  and  made  a  part 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  by  the  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  every  act  done  maliciously,  tending  to  bring 
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religion  into  contempt,  may  be  punished  at  common  law,  and 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  that  religion, 
may  be  protected  from  desecration  by  such  laws  as  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  their  wisdom,  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  to  the 
community  the  privilege  of  undisturbed  worship,  and  to  the 
day  itself  that  outward  respect  and  observance  which  may  be 
deemed  essential  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  and  to 
preserve  religion  and  its  ordinances  from  open  reviling  and 
contempt — and  this  not  as  a  duty  to  God,  but  as  a  doty  to 
society  and  to  the  State.  Upon  this  ground  the  law  in  question 
could  be  sustained,  for  the  Legislature  are  the  sole  judges  of  the 
acts  proper  to  be  prohibited,  with  a  view  to  the  public  peace, 
and  as  obstructing  religious  worship,  and  bringing  into  contempt 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  people. 

But  as  a  civil  and  political  institution,  the  establishment  and 
regulation  of  a  Sabbath  is  within  the  just  powers  of  the  civil 
government.  With  us,  the  Sabbath,  as  a  civil  institution,  is 
older  than  the  government.  The  framers  of  the  first  Constitution 
found  it  in  existence ;  they  recognised  it  in  their  acts,  and  they 
did  not  abolish  it,  or  alter  it,  or  lessen  its  sanctions  or  the 
obligations  of  the  people  to  observe  it.  But  if  this  had  not  been 
so,  the  civil  government  might  hc^ve  established  it.  It  is  a  law 
of  our  nature  that  one  day  in  seven  must  be  observed  as  a  day 
of  relaxation  and  refreshment,  if  not  for  public  worship. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  observance  of  one  day  in  seven 
as  a  day  of  rest  "  is  of  admirable  service  to  a  state,  considered 
merely  as  a  civil  institution."  (4  BL  Com.  63.)  We  are  so 
constituted,  physically,  that  the  precise  portion  of  time  indicated 
by  the  decalogue  must  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion, and  nature,  in  the  punishment  inflicted  for  a  violation  of 
our  physical  laws,  adds  her  sanction  to  the  positive  law 
promulgated  at  Sinai.  The  stability  of  government,  the  welfare 
of  the  subject  and  the  interests  of  society,  have  made  it  neces- 
sary that  the  day  of  rest  observed  by  the  people  of  a  nation 
should  be  uniform,  and  that  its  observance  should  be  to  some 
extent  compulsory,  not  by  way  of  enforcing  the  conscience  of 
those  upon  whom  the  law  operates,  but  by  way  of  protection 
to  those  who  desire  and  are  entitled  to  the  day.     The  necessity 
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and  yalae  of  the  Sabbath  is  acknowledged  by  those  not 
professing  Christianity.  In  December,  1841,  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  an  Israelite  expressed  his  respect  for  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  opposed  a  change  of  law 
which  would  deprive  a  class  of  children  of  the  benefit  of  it; 
and  in  1844,  the  consistory  general  of  the  Israelites,  at  Paris, 
decided  to  transfer  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  to  Sunday.  A 
similar  disposition  was  manifested  in  Germany.  {Bat/lee's  Hist 
qf  Sab.  187.)  As  a  civil  institution,  the  selection  of  the  day  is 
at  the  option  of  the  legislature  ;  but  for  a  Christian  people,  it  is 
highly  fit  and  proper  that  the  day  observed  should  be  that 
which  is  regarded  as  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  it  does  not 
detract  from  the  moral  or  legal  sanction  of  the  law  of  the  State 
that  it  conforms  to  the  law  of  God,  as  that  law  is  recognised 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  In  this  State  the  Sabbath 
exists  as  a  day  of  rest  by  the  common  law,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  legislative  action  to  establish  it;  and  all  that  the 
Legislature  attempt  to  do  in  the  "  Sabbath  laws  "  is  to  regulate 
its  observance.  The  body  of  the  Constitution  recognised  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  rest,  and  an  institution  to  be  respected  by  not 
counting  it  as  a  part  of  the  time  allowed  to  the  governor  for 
examining  bills  submitted  for  his  approval.  A  contract,  the 
day  of  the  performance  of  which  falls  on  Sunday,  must,  in  the 
case  of  instruments  on  which  days  of  grace  are  allowed,  be 
performed  on  the  Saturday  preceding,  and  in  all  other  cases  on 
Monday.  {Salter  v.  Burt^  20  Wend.  205.  Avery  v.  Stewart^  2 
Conn.  R.  69.)  Compulsory  performance  on  the  Sabbath  can- 
not be  required,  but  the  law  prescribes  a  substituted  day. 
Redemption  of  land,  the  last  day  for  which  falls  on  Sunday, 
must  be  made  the  day  before.  {People  v.  Luther^  1  Wend.  42.) 
No  judicial  act  can  be  performed  on  the  Sabbath,  except  as 
allowed  by  statute,  while  ministerial  acts  not  prohibited  are  not 
illegal.  {Sayles  v.  Smithy  12  Wend.  57.  Butler  v.  Kelsey^  15, 
John.  177.  Field  v.  Park,  20  id.  140.)  Work  done  on  a 
Sunday  cannot  be  recovered  for,  there  being  no  pretence  that 
the  parties  keep  the  last  day  of  the  week,  and  the  work  not 
being  a  work  of  necessity  and  charity.  {Watts  v.  Van  Ness,  1 
Hilly  76.     Palmer  v.  Gity  of  New  York,  2  Sand.  318.     ^^^1^  v. 
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WUcox,  19  Barb.  681 ;  S.  a  25  id.  841.)  The  Christian  Sabbath 
is  then  one  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the  State,  and  to  which 
the  busiiess  and  duties  of  life  are,  by  the  common  law,  made 
to  conform  and  adapt  themselves.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  the  day  observed  by  the  followers  of 
any  other  religion.  The  respect  paid  to  such  days,  other  than 
that  voluntarily  paid  by  those  observing  them  as  days  of  wor- 
ship, is  in  obedience  to  positive  law.  There  is  no  ground  of 
complaint  in  the  respect  paid  to  the  religious  feeling  of  those 
who  conscientiously  observe  the  seventh  rather  than  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  as  a  day  of  rest,  by  the  legislation  upon  that 
subject,  and  exempting  them  from  certain  public  duties  and 
from  the  service  of  process  on  their  Sabbath,  and  excepting 
tbem  from  the  operation  of  certain  other  statutes  regulating  the 
observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  (1  R.  S.  675,  §  70. 
Laws  (/1847,  ch.  849.)  It  is  not  an  infringement  of  the  right 
of  conscience,  or  an  interference  with  the  free  religious  worship 
of  others,  that  Sabbatarians  are  exempted  from  the  service  of 
civil  process  and  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  on 
their  Sabbath.  Still  less  is  it  a  viol&tion  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  of  any  that  the  Sabbath  of  the  people,  the  day  set 
apart  by  common  consent  and  usage  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  land  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  recognised  by  the  common 
law  of  the  State  as  such,  and  expressly  recognised  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  an  existing  institution,  should  be  respected  by  the 
law-making  power,  and  provision  made  to  prevent  its  desecra- 
tion by  interrupting  the  worship  or  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  conscience,  in  any  way,  of  the  public  as  a  Christian  people. 
The  existence  of  the  Sabbath  day  as  a  civil  institution  being 
conceded,  as  it  must  be,  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  control 
and  regulate  it  and  its  observance  is  a  necessary  sequence.  If 
precedents  were  necessary  to  establish  the  right  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject,  they  could  be  cited  from  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  of  every  government  really  or  nominally  Christian, 
and  from  the  earliest  period.  In  England,  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Athelstan,  all  merchandising  on  the  Lord's  day  was  forbidden 
under  severe  penalties;  and  from  that  time  very  many  statutes 
have  been  passed  in  difi^^rent  reigns  regulating  the  keeping  of 
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the  Sabbath,  prohibiting  fairs  and  markets,  the  sale  of  goods, 
assemblies  or  concourse  of  the  people  for  any  sports  and 
pastimes  whatsoever,  worldly  labor,  the  opening  of  a  house  or 
room  for  public  entertainment  or  amusement,  the  sale  of  beer, 
wine,  spirits,  etc.,  and  other  like  acts  on  that  day.  There  are 
Other  acts  which  are  designed  to  compel  attendance  at  church 
and  religious  worship,  which  would  be  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  State  as  infringements  upon  the  right  to  the  free 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship. 
But  the  acts  referred  to  do  not  relate  to  religious  profession  or 
worship,  but  to  the  civil  obligations  and  duties  of  the  subject. 
They  have  respect  to  his  duties  to  the  state,  and  not  to  God, 
and  as  such  are  within  the  proper  limits  of  legislative  power- 
There  have  been  times  in  the  history  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, when  the  day  was  greatly  profaned,  and  practices  tolerated 
at  court  and  throughout  the  realm,  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  other 
days,  which  would  meet  at  this  time  with  little  public  favor 
either  there  or  here.  But  these  exceptional  instances  do  not 
detract  from  the  force  of  the  long  series  of  acts  of  the  British 
parliament,  representing  in  legislation  the  sentiment  of  the 
British  nation,  as  precedents  and  as  a  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  a  legislative  regulation  of  the  Sabbath. 
Our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  James  I.  wrote  a  "Book 
of  Sports,"  in  which  he  declared  that  certain  games  and  pastimes 
were  lawful  upon  Sunday.  The  book  was  published  in  1618f 
and  by  it  he  permitted  the  "  lawful  recreations  "  named,  "after 
the  end  of  divine  service  "  on  Sundays,  "  so  as  the  same  be  had 
in  due  and  convenient  time,  without  impediment  or  neglect  of 
divine  service."  The  permission  is  thus  qualified:  "But  withall 
we  doe  here  account  still  as  prohibited  all  unlawfull  games  to  be 
used  on  Sundayes  only,  as  beare  and  bull  baitings,  interludes  and 
at  all  times  in  the  meaner  sort  of  people  prohibited,  bowling." 
{Baylee^s  Hist  Sabbath^  157.)  Lindenmuller's  theatre  would 
have  been  prohibited  even  by  King  James's  Book  of  Sports. 

In  most,  if  not  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  laws  have  been 
passed  against  Sabbath-breaking,  and  prohibiting  the  prosecu- 
tion of  secular  pursuits  upon  that  day  ;  and  in  none  of  the 
States,  to  my  knowledge,  except  in  California,  have  such  laws 
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been  held  by  the  coarts  to  be  repugnant  to  the  free  exercise 
of  religious  profession  and  worship,  or  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  or  an  excess  or  abuse  of  the  legislative 
power,  while  in  most  States  the  legislation  has  been  upheld 
by  the  courts  and  sustained  by  well-reasoned  and  able  opin- 
ions. (  Updegraph  v.  The  Commonwealth,  li  S.<kR,  894.  Show  v. 
State  of  Arkansas,  6  Eng.  {Ark.)  259.  Bloom  v.  Richards,  2  Ohio 
li.  387.  Wame  v.  Smith,  8  Cbnn.  R,  14.  Johnston  v.  Oom.  10 
Harris,  102.  Siat^  v.  Ambs,  20  Mis.  214.  JSory  y.  JEUiot,  8 , 
Oowen,  27.) 

As  the  Sabbath  is  older  than  our  State  government,  was  a 
part  of  the  laws  of  the  colony,  and  its  observance  regulated 
by  colonial  laws,  state  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  its  ob- 
servance was  almost  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  State 
government  If  there  were  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  securing  freedom  in  religion,  the  contempo- 
raneous and  continued  acts  of  the  Legislature  under  it  would 
be  very  good  evidence  of  the  intent  and  understanding  of  its 
framers,  and  of  the  people  who  adopted  it  as  their  fundamental 
law.  As  early  as  1788,  travelling,  work,  labor  and  exposing 
of  goods  to  sale  on  that  day  were  prohibited.  (2  Oreenl  89.) 
In  1789  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  was  prohibited  {Andrews, 
467) ;  and  from  that  time  statutes  have  bsen  in  force  to  pre- 
vent Sabbath  desecration,  and  prohibiting  acta  upon  that  day 
which  would  be  lawful  on  other  days  of  the  week.  Early  in 
the  history  of  the  State  government,  the  objections  taken  to 
the  act  under  consideration  were  taken  before  the  council  of 
revi.««ion,  to  an  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled,  "  An  act  for  sup- 
pressing immorality,"  which  undertook  to  regulate  Sabbath 
observance,  because  the  provisions  as  was  claimed  militated 
against  the  Constitution,  by  giving  a  preference  to  one  class  of 
Christians  and  oppressing  others  ;  because  it  in  some  manner 
prescribed  the  mode  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  ;  and  because  it 
was  expedient  to  impose  obligations  on  the  conscience  of  men 
in  matters  of  opinion.  The  counsel,  consisting  of  Governor 
Jay,  Chief  Justice  Lansing,  and  Judges  Lewis  and  Benson, 
overruled  the  objections  and  held  them  not  well  taken.    {Stree£s 
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N,  T.  Council  of  Rev.  422.)  I  have  not  access  to  the  Califor- 
nia case  referred  to  (jEb  parte  Newman^  9  Cal.  502),  but  with 
all  respect  for  the  court  pr.'>nounciDg  the  decision,  as  authofity 
in  this  State,  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  revision  thus  con- 
stituted, and  deliberately  pronounced,  should  outweigh  it.  If 
the  court  in  California  rest  their  decision  upon  a  want  of  power 
in  the  Legislature  to  compel  religious  observances,  I  should  not 
dissent  from  the  position,  and  the  only  question  would  be  whe- 
ther the  act  did  thus  trench  on  the  inviolable  rights  of  the 
citizen.  If  it  merely  restrained  the  people  from  secular  pur- 
suits and  from  practices  which  the  Legislature  deemed  hurtful 
to  the  morals  and  good  order  of  society,  it  would  not  go  be- 
yond the  proper  limits  of  legislation.  The  act  complained  of 
here  compels  no  religious  observance,  and  offences  against  it 
are  punishable  not  as  sins  against  God,  but  as  injurious  to  and 
having  a  malignant  influence  on  society.  It  rests  upon  the 
same  foundation  as  a  multitude  of  other  laws  upon  our  statute- 
book,  such  as  those  against  gambling,  lotteries,  keeping  disor- 
derly houses,  polygamy,  horse-racing,  profane  cursing  and 
swearing,  disturbance  of  religious  meetings,  selling  of  intox- 
icating liquor  on  election  days  within  a  given  distance  of  the 
polls,  etc.  All  these  and  many  others  do  to  some  extent  res- 
train the  citizen  and  deprive  him  of  some  of  his  natural  rights^ 
but  the  Legislature  have  the  right  to  prohibit  acts  injurious  to 
the  public  and  subversive  of  the  government,  or  which  tend 
to  the  destruction  of  the  morals  of  the  people  and  disturb  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society.  It  is  exclusively  for  the 
Legislature  to  determine  what  acts  should  be  prohibited  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  community.  The  laws  of  every  civilized  State 
embrace  a  long  list  of  oflcnces  which  are  such  merely  as  mala 
prohibita,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are  mala  in  se.  If 
the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  is  sound,  I  see 
no  way  in  saving  the  class  of  mala  prohibita.  Give  every  one 
his  natural  rights,  or  what  are  claimed  as  natural  rights,  and 
the  list  of  civil  offences  will  be  confined  to  those  acts  which 
are  mala  in  ee,  and  a  man  may  go  naked  through  the  streets, 
establish  houses  of  prostitution  ad  libitum  and  keep  a  faro-bank 
on  every  corner.     This  would  be  repugnant  to  every  idea  of  a 
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civilized  government.  It  is  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  be  pro- 
tected from  offences  against  decency,  and  against  acts  which 
tend  to  corrupt  the  morals,  and  debase  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community.  Regarding  the  Sabbath  as  a  civil  institution,  well 
established,  it  is  the  right  of  the  citizen  that  it  should  be  kept 
and  observed  in  a  way  not  inconsistent  with  its  purpose  and 
the  necessity  out  of  which  it  grew,  as  a  day  of  rest,  rather  than 
as  a  day  of  riot  and  disorder,  which  would  be  effectually  to 
overthrow  it,  and  render  it  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 

Woodward,  J.  in  Johnston  v.  Com,  (10  Harris^  102)  says : 
"  The  right  to  rear  a  family  with  a  becoming  regard  to  the 
institutions  of  Christianity,  and  without  compelling  them  to 
witness  the  hourly  infractions  of  one  of  its  fundamental  laws ; 
the  right  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  and 
the  increased  securities  of  life  and  property  which  result  from 
a  decent  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  the  right  of  the  poor  to 
rest  from  labor  without  diminution  of  wages  ;"  the  right  of 
beasts  to  the  rest  which  nature  calls  for — are  real,  substantial 
rights,  and  as  much  the  subject  of  governmental  protection  as 
any  other  right  of  person  or  property.  But  it  is  urged  that  it 
is  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  regard  the  Sabbath  as  u  day  of 
recreation  and  amusement,  rather  than  as  a  day  of  rest  and 
religious  worship,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  act  upon  that  be- 
lief and  engage  in  innocent  amusements  and  recreations.  This 
position  it  is  not  necessary  to  gainsay.  But  who  is  to  judge 
and  decide  what  amusements  and  pastimes  are  innocent,  as  hav- 
ing no  direct  or  indirect  baneful  influence  upon  community,  as 
not  in  any  way  disturbing  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  public, 
as  not  unnecessarily  interfering  with  the  equally  sacred  rights 
of  conscience  of  others  ?  May  not  the  Legislature,  following 
the  example  of  James  L,  which  was  cited  to  us  as  a  pre- 
cedent, declare  what  recreations  are  lawful,  and  what  are 
not  lawful  as  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  morals  of  the  people  ?  That  is  not  innocent 
which  may  operate  injuriously  upon  the  morals  of  the  old 
or  young,  which  tends  to  interrupt  the  peaceable  and  quiet 
worship  of  the  Sabbath,  and  which  grievously  offends  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community,  and  thus  tends  to  a  breach 
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of  the  peace.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Legislature,  in  its 
wisdom,  thought  that  a  theatre  was  eminently  calculated  to 
attract  all  classes,  and  the  young  especially,  on  a  day  when 
they  were  released  from  the  confinement  incident  to  the  duties 
of  the  other  days  of  the  week,  away  from  the  house  of  wor- 
ship and  other  places  of  proper  rest,  relaxation  and  instruc- 
tion, and  bring  them  under  influence  not  tending  to  elevate 
their  morals,  and  to  subject  them  to  temptation  to  other  vices 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  society.  The  gather- 
ing of  a  crowd  on  a  Sunday  at  a  theatre,  with  its  drinking- 
saloons,  and  its  usual,  if  not  necessary,  facilities  for  and  in- 
ducements to  licentiousness  and  other  kindred  vices,  the  Legis- 
lature might  well  say  was  not  consistent  with  the  peace,  good 
order  and  safety  of  the  city.  They  might  well  be  of  the 
opinion  that  such  a  place  would  be  "  a  nursery  of  vice,  a 
school  of  preparation  to  qualify  young  men  for  the  gallows 
and  young  women  for  the  brothel."  But  whatever  the  reasons 
may  have  been,  it  was  a  matter  within  the  legislative  discre- 
tion and  power,  and  their  will  must  stand  as  the  reason  of  the 
law. 

We  could  not,  if  we  would,  review  their  discretion  and  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  expediency  of  their  acts.  We  cannot 
declare  that  innocent  which  they  have  adjudged  baneful  and 
have  prohibited  as  such.  The  act  in  substance  declares  a  Sun- 
day theatre  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  deals  with  it  as  such.  The 
Constitution  makes  provision  for  this  case  by  providing  that 
the  liberty  of  conscience  secured  by  it  "  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State."  The  Legis- 
lature have  declared  that  Sunday  theatres  are  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  come  within  the  description  of  acts  and  practices  which 
are  not  protected  by  the  Constitution,  and  they  are  the  sole 
judges.  The  act  is  clearly  constitutional,  as  dealing  with  and 
having  respect  to  the  Sabbath  as  a  civil  and  political  institu- 
tion, and  not  affecting  to  interfere  with  religious  belief  or  wor- 
ship, faith  or  practice. 

It  was  conceded  upon  the  argument  that  the  Legislature 
could  entirely  suppress  theatres  and  prohibit  theatrical  exhibi- 
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tioDs.  This,  I  think,  yields  the  whole  argument,  for  as  the 
whole  includes  all  its  parts  and  the  greater  includes  the  lesser, 
the  power  of  total  suppression  includes  the  power  of  regula* 
tion  an,d  partial  suppression.  If  they  can  determine  what  cir- 
cumstances justify  a  total  prohibition,  they  can  determine  un- 
der what  circumstances  the  exhibitions  may  be  innocuous,  and 
under  what  circumstances  and  at  what  times  they  may  be  bane- 
ful, so  as  to  justify  a  prohibition. 

The  other  points  made  and  argued  are  of  less  general  impor- 
tance, as  they  only  affect  this  particular  case,  and  notwithstand- 
ing they  were  ably  and  ingeniously  argued,  I  have  been  unable 
to  appreciate  the  views  taken  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error. 

The  law  does  not  touch  private  property  or  impair  its  value. 
The  possession  and  use  of  it,  except  for  a  single  purpose  and 
upon  a  given  day,  and  the  right  to  the  possession  and  use,  is 
as  absolute  to  the  plaintiff  in  error  as  it  was  the  day  before  the 
passage  of  the  law.  The  restraint  upon  the  use  of  the  pro- 
perty is  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  vested  in  the 
Legislature  to  legislate  for  the  whole  State.  The  ownership  and 
enjoyment  of  property  cannot  be  absolute  in  the  sense  that 
incidentally  the  right  may  not  be  controlled  or  affected  by  pub- 
lic legislation.  Public  safety  requires  that  powder-magazines 
should  not  be  kept  in  a  populous  neighborhood ;  public  health 
requires  that  certain  trades  and  manufactures  should  not  be 
carried  on  in  crowded  localities ;  public  interest  requires  that 
certain  callings  should  be  exercised  by  a  limited  number  of 
persons  and  at  a  limited  number  of  places ;  and  legislative  pro- 
motion of  these  objects  necessarily  qualifies  the  absolute  owner- 
ship of  property  to  the  extent  that  it  prohibits  the  use  of  it  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
public  good,  but  that  deprives  no  man  of  his  property  or  im- 
pairs its  legal  value.  The  fact  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  leased 
the  property  with  a  view  to  its  occupancy  for  the  purpose  of  a 
Sunday  theatre  does  not  vary  the  question.  He  might  have 
bought  it  for  the  same  purpose,  but  that  would  by  no  means 
lessen  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  or  give  him  an  indefeasible 
right  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  intended,  or  to  establish  or  per- 
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petaate  a  public  nuisance.  The  power  of  the  Legislature  can- 
not thus  be  crippled  or  taken  from  them.  As  lessee  he  is  j^ro 
hoc  vice  the  owner.  He  took  his  lease  as  every  man  takes  any 
estate,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  control  the  use 
of  it  so  far  as  the  public  safety  requires. 

The  contract  with  the  performers,  if  one  exists,  for  their  ser- 
vices on  the  Sabbath,  stands  upon  the  same  footing,  and  is  also 
subject  to  another  answer,  to  wit,  that  the  contract  for  Sabbath 
work  was  void  without  the  law  of  1860.  (  Smith  v.  Wilcox^ 
Waits  V.  Van  Ness,  Palmer  v.  New  York,  supra,)  The  sove- 
reign power  must,  in  many  cases,  prescribe*  the  manner  of  exer- 
cising individual  rights  over  property.  The  general  good  re- 
quires it,  and  to  this  extent  the  natural  rights  of  individuals 
are  surrendered.  Every  public  regulation  in  a  city  does  in 
some  sense  limit  and  restrict  the  absolute  right  of  the  indivi- 
dual owner  of  property.  But  this  is  not  a  legal  injury.  If 
compensation  were  wanted",  it  is  found  in  the  protection  which 
the  owner  derives  from  the  government,  and  perhaps  from 
some  other  restraint  upon  his  neighbor  in  the  use  of  his  pro- 
perty. It  is  not  a  destruction  or  an  appropriation  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  it  is  not  within  any  constitutional  inhibition. 
(  VanderhiU  v.  Adams,  7  Cowen,  849.  People  v.  Waliridge^  6  id, 
512.  Mayor  dc.  of  New  York  v.  Miln,  11  Peters,  102.  3  Story*s 
Const  Law,  163.) 

The  conviction  was  right  and  the  judgment  must  be  affirm- 
ed. 

The  summary  of  the  points  established  by  this  decision  is  as 
follows : 

GusTAV  LiNDENMULLER,  plaintiff  in  error,  vs.  The  People, 

defendants  in  error. 

Every  act  done  maliciously,  tending  to  bring  religion  into  contempt,  may 
be  punished  at  common  law ;  and  the  Christian  Sabbath,  as  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  that  religion,  may  be  protected  from  desecration  by  such  laws  as 
the  Legislature,  in  their  wisdom,  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  to  the  com- 
munity the  privilege  of  undisturbed  worship,  and  to  the  day  itself  that  out- 
ward respect  and  observance  which  may  be  deemed  essential  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  society  and  to  preserve  religion  and  its  ordinances  from 
open  reviling  and  contempt 
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Upon  this  ground  the  **  Act  to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  order  on  the 
first  daj  of  the  week,  commonlj  called  Sunday,**  passed  April  17,  1860, 
prohibiting  exhibitions  or  dramatic  performances  on  Sunday,  can  be  sus- 
tained ;  the  Legislature  being  the  sole  judges  of  the  acts  prop^  to  be  pro- 
hibited, with  a  yiew  to  the  public  peace,  and  as  obstructing  religious  wor- 
ship, and  bringing  into  contempt  the  religious  institutions  of  the  people. 

That  act  is  clearly  eon$tituiumal^  as  dealing  with  and  haying  req>ect  to 
the  Sabbath  as  a  civil  and  political  institution,  and  not  affecting  to  interfere 
with  religious  belief  or  worship,  faith  or  practice. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  Sabbath  exists  as  a  day  of  rest  by  the  com- 
mon law,  and  without  the  necessity  of  legislative  action  to  establish  it ;  and 
all  'that  the  Legislature  attempt  to  do  in  the  **  Sabbath  laws,**  is  to  regulate 
its  observance. 


Art.  v.— the  MORAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT 

STRUGGLE. 

The  United  States  are  at  this  moment  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
test which,  for  the  magnitude  of  its  proportions,  and  the  mo- 
mentous character  of  its  issues,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  history 
of  Christendom.     We  have  ourselves  not  more    than    half 
waked  up  to  an  appreciation  of  its  importance.     It  has  already 
not  only  arrested  the  attention,  but  tasked  the  political  sagacity, 
and  seriously,  if  not  vitally,  affected  the  interests  of  the  world. 
Foreign  journals  are  declaring  in  the  most  confident  terms,  the 
titter  impracticability  of  the  task  with  which  the  government 
has  charged  itself,  and,  arrogantly  pronouncing  the  great  Ame- 
rican Republic  already  hopelessly  destroyed,  call  upon  us  in 
the  name  of  a  professed  humanity,  to  make  peace  at  once  with 
rebellion  and  save  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the  waste  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  treasure.    Nor  can  we  disguise  from  our- 
selves the  fact,  however  sanguine  we  may  be,  that  history  has 
on  record  no  example  of  an  insurrection  comparable  to  this, 
cither  in  extent  of  territory  or  apparent  popular  unanimity 
and  resoluteness  of  purpose,  that  has  ever  been  effectually 
quelled.    The  cost  in  blood  has  not  been  great  thus  far.    But 
the  expenditure  of  a  million  a  day,  the  actual  enlistment,  on 
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the  one  side  and  the  other,  of  more  than  half  a  million  of 
men,  armed  to  a  great  extent  with  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments in  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  the  suspension  and 
utter  derangement  of  business  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  the  possibility  that  foreign  nations  may  presently  em- 
broil theipselves  in  the  contest,  the  almost  sure  expectation  of 
a  bloody  collision  of  arms  to  begin  at  any  moment  and  end, 
God  only  can  tell  when  and  where,  and  the  manifest  probability 
of  serious  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  government,  if  not  in 
the  constitution  of  society,  as  the  result  of  the  war,  combine 
to  show  us  that  the  enterprise  is  one  encompassed  with  diffi- 
culties and  pregnant  with  most  momentous  consequences.  It 
is  a  life  and  death-struggle  of  a  mighty  nation.  • 

It  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  moment,  as  respects  the 
result  of  this  struggle,  what  opinions  foreign  nations  entertain 
in  regard  to  it.  We  have  wasted  altogether  too  much  time 
and  sensibility  over  the  question,  what  will  England  think,  and 
what  will  this  or  that  interested  English  journal  or  flippant 
correspondent  of  the  English  press  say  of  our  proceedings  ? 
It  is  high  time  we  were  weaned.  If  we  respect  ourselves, 
foreign  nations,  petulant  and  jealous  old  England  among  the 
rest,  will  be  compelled  to  respect  us.  They  should  be  care- 
fully watched,  and  their  designs  promptly  met  if  they  show 
the  slightest  disposition  to  interfere.  They  should  never  be 
insulted  by  angry  defiance,  and  all  their  rights  should  be  re- 
ligiously respected.  But  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  European 
nations  that  is  going  to  determine  this  contest.  We  have  no- 
thing to  expect  from  any  of  them,  so  long  as  it  remains  doubt- 
ful. If  we  fail,  either  in  arms  or  statesmanship,  be  sure  they 
will  be  against  us.  If  we  succeed,  they  will  be  for  us,  but  it 
will  then  be  of  very  little  importance  whether  they  are  for  ub 
or  not.  The  responsibility  is  ours.  The  merits  of  the  cause 
and  the  course  which  duty  demands  of  us  we  have  to  deter- 
mine for  ourselves.  If  the  cause  be  good,  we  must  make  it  re- 
spected, and  carry  it  through  by  such  means  as  are  within  our 
command.  With  a  careful  avoidance  of  every  wrong  measure, 
and  ft  wioe  and  liberal  use  of  our  abundant  resources ;  with  a 
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single  eye  to  the  single  end  which  is  the  best  good  of  this 
great  people,  South  and  North,  we  have  to  depend  under  God 
solely  upon  our  own  right  arm. 

But  let  it  not  be  inferred  that,  even  as  an  element  of  suooess, 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  cause  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  We 
cannot  afford  to  brave  public  opinion  unless  we  can  appeal  from 
it  to  a  better  informed  public  opinion  to  arise  in  the  future. 
Besides,  "  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  "  has 
been  recognised  as  due  by  this  nation  firom  the  beginning. 
And  for  our  own  sakea  and  that  of  our  posterity,  for  the  re- 
spect we  owe  to  our  history,  for  the  influence  and  standing  we 
desire  to  maintain  among  the  nations  as  a  wise,  upright  and 
humane,  as  well  as  brave  and  strong  people,  above  all,  in  view 
of  our  relations  to  the  great  King  of  kings,  who,  we  must 
never  forget,  sitteth  on  the  throne  judging  righteously,  it  be- 
comes us  carefully  to  examine  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  so 
momentous  an  enterprise,  and  set  the  reasons  which  actuate  us 
clearly  before  our  own  minds  and  those  of  our  fellow-men.    If 
this  contest  be,  on  our  part,  one  of  revenge,  of  ambition,  of 
empty  national  pride,  of  sectional  aggrandisement,  or  of  self- 
interest  ;  if  it  be  not  a  matter  of  high  and  sacred  duty  in  the 
discharge  of  a  responsibility  solemnly  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
authority  of  God  and  the  claims  of  humanity,  the  "  fratricidal 
war,"  as  it  is  contemptuously  called  by  some  who  wish  no  good 
to  either  party,  is,  it  must  be  owned,  as  disgraceful  to  us  as  it 
might  then  be  expected  to  prove  futile  and  ruinous. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  discuss  at  large  the  merits 
of  the  question  at  issue,  but  only  to  present  a  few  of  its  most 
obvious  moral  features,  thereby  to  strengthen  the  purposes  and 
animate  the  hopes  of  the  defenders  of  the  right,  and  put  our- 
selves and  our  associates  on  our  guard  against  such  misappre- 
hensions of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  as  might  divert  our  efforts 
into  a  false  cbanneL 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  asked  is,  how  came  we  into 
this  contest  ?  For  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  we 
have  been  a  united  people.  The  Union  has  been  our  boast 
South  and  North.  Our  fathers  exerted  their  utmost  wisdom 
to  form  and  perfect  it^  and  we  had  received  it  aa  our  best  na- 
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tional  birthright  from,  the  Madisons,  Masons,  Pineknejs,  Jays, 
Hamiltons,  Shermans  and  Franklins  of  the  revolutionary 
peri9d.  Ay,  it  had  been  committed  to  us,  in  his  dying  charge, 
as  a  trust  for  our  posterity  by  the  immortal  Washington. 
Under  it  we  had  prospered  and  grown  great  as  no  other  nation 
ever  did.  Our  progress  in  all  that  constitutes  the  prosperity  of 
a  people,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  as  well  as  material, 
had  been  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Even  they  who  did 
not  like  us  feared  to  interfere  with  our  affairs  or  put  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  our  rapid  and  almost  irresistible  advance- 
ment Nowhere  in  the  world  was  there  such  universal  com- 
fort, such  general  intelligence,  such  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
all  sorts  of  talent,  such  unmolested  enjoyment  of  religious 
privileges.  We  had  our  political  squabbles,  but  they  were 
soon  settled,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  South  and  ISTorth, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Whig  or  Democrat,  Federalist  or 
Kepublican,  felt  in  their  hearts  that  under  any  administration 
the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  far  surpassed  the  burdens  and 
grievances  to  be  endured. 

It  lies  upon  the  face  of  the  recent  outbreak  that  it  had  its 
origin  exclusively  among  the  population  of  the  Southern 
States.  Not  that  the  people  of  those  States  are  all  involved 
in  it,  much  less  responsible  for  its  occurrence ;  but  it  originated 
among  them.  The  North  had  its  supposed  grievances,  and  at 
times  had  smarted  keenly  under  them.  Its  hardy  and  indus- 
trious population,  dependent  on  their  own  efforts  and  accus- 
tomed to  form  their  own  judgments,  felt  that  their  rights  were 
trifled  with  and  their  moral  and  religious  sentiments  abused 
by  the  ever-restless,  arrogant,  and  aspiring  leaders  of  Southern 
opinion  and  policy.  Southern  politicians  had  monopolized  a 
large  share  of  the  offices,  and,  by  dexterous  management  with 
Northern  parties,  had  controlled  disadvantageously  to  the  most 
substantial  interests  of  the  North,  the  policy  of  the  country. 
But  the  North  had  sought  its  redress,  not  in  revolution,  nor 
even  in  threats  of  dismemberment,  but  through  the  legiti- 
mate channels  of  the  press,  the  ballot-box,  and  the  legislative 
arena.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  whenever  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  fix  on  any  portion  of  that  section  the  charge 
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of  disunion  sentiments  or  purposes,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  ambiguous  expressions  uttered  in  the  heat  of 
some  party  contest  years  ago,  as  far  back  as  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention or  the  Annexation  of  Texas.  The  North  has  had  its 
faults,  no  doubt.  It  may  have  contributed  its  full  share  to  tlie 
causes  of  the  present  deplorable  rupture.  But  it  cannot  be 
disputed,  and  history  will  affirm  it  with  an  unwavering  deci- 
sion, that  the  North  as  a  body  has  always  been  firmly  loyil 
to  the  American  Union. 

In  looking  for  the  causes  which  have  brought  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  Southern  peopl^  to  the  position  they  have  assumed, 
we  must  go  back  to  a  very  early  period  of  our  country's  his- 
tory. The  present  posture  of  affairs  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
accident ;  it  is  Uie  result  of  no  transient  and  easily  avoidable 
influences.  The  seeds  of  the  mischief  lay  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  very  soil  on  which  our  institutions  were  erected.  We  maj 
wonder  that  Divine  Providence  should  have  permitted  it — bnt 
80  it  is.  The  evil  egg  was  deposited  in  the  very  flower  of  the 
nation's  prime,  and  was  sure  from  the  beginning  to  break  oat 
into  a  consuming  worm  in  the  summer  and  fruitage  of  its 
prosperous  maturity.  We  need  not  undertake  to  unravel  the 
vast  net-work  of  causes  which  have  acted  and  reacted  upon 
each  other  during  three  quarters  of  a  century.  The  intrfcatc 
lock  has  too  many  permutations  and  combinations  to  enable 
us  to  fix  the  exact  numbers  corresponding  to  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  bolts.  But  we  may  perhaps  furnish  from  the  ob- 
vious history  of  the  country  one  or  two  master-keys,  which, 
with  slight  adjustments,  may  serve  for  the  most  practical  pll^ 
poses. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  is  not  to  be  found  in  an  opposition 
of  interests.  The  interests  of  the  South  are  scarcely  more  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  North  than  are  those  of  the  East 
with  those  of  the  West.  Individual  States,  lying  side  by  side, 
have  a  certain  diversity  of  interest,  and  may  be  rivals  with 
each  other  in  determining  the  industrial  policy  of  the  country. 
The  mine  and  the  factory,  the  field  and  the  ocean,  the  mart 
and  the  plantation  have  no  doubt  their  particular  facilities  and 
opportunities,  and  in  particular  cases  the  advantage  ef  the  one 
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operates  to  the  difiadvantago  of  the  other.  Bat  on  the  whole 
t  may  be  affirmed  with  oonfidenoe,  that  what  is  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  South  is  likewise  for  that  of  the  North  and  West. 
There  never  was  a  great  people  better  adapted  in  this  respect 
o  play  into  the  hands  of  each  other,  and  to  flourish  by  free  in* 
terchange  and  cooperation.  If  the  South  were  to  become  in* 
lependent  to-day,  they  would  be  obliged  for  their  own  sakes 
o  form  relations  either  with  the  North  or  some  foreign  coun- 
ty requiring  equal  if  not  greater  concessions  than  those  they 
lave  been  accustomed  to  make  in  the  national  Union. 

Nor  is  the  source  of  the  rupture  to  be  looked  for,  as  some 
lave  foolishly  pretended,  in  a  diffei^nce  of  race.  In  fact  there 
3  no  such  difference  of  race.  All  over  the  land,  it  is  true, 
here  is  a  mixture  of  elements  ;  and  every  .nation  of  the  earth, 
^ew  and  Oentile,  Celt  and  Teuton,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin, 
lave  contributed  their  quota.  The  South  may  have  a  few 
Qore  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  the  North  of  the  more  aborigi- 
lal  race  of  the  Oreen  Isle ;  the  Sooth  more  of  the  descendants 
if  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  North  of  those  of  the  Puritans.  But 
rith  different  proportions  in  the  mixture,  both  communities 
,re  of  the  same  stock  or  stocks.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of  those 
7ho  are  now  most  loud-mouthed  in  their  clamor  for  Southern 
ights  and  Southern  honor  are  themselves  either  emigrants 
irom  the  Northern  States  or  of  Northern  origin  through  one 
>r  both  parents.  As  was  beautifully  said  by  one  of  the  nb- 
Jest  and  most  chivalrous.  Southrons  of  them  all,  himself  of 
Northern  birth:  "The  sons  of  New  England  are  found  in 
very  State  of  the  broad  Republic.  In  the  East,  the  South, 
nd  the  unbounded  West  their  blood  mingles  freely  with  every 
lindred  current.  In  the  veins  of  our  children  flow  Northern 
.nd  Southern  blood ;  how  shall  it  be  separated  7"  This  process 
»f  mingling  and  commingling  has  been  going  on  through  our 
ntire  history,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  are  few  North- 
mers  or  Southerners  who  have  not  relatives  either  by  blood 
•r  affinity  in  the  other  section  of  the  country. 

Nor  again  is  the  cause  to  be  looked  for  in  a  difference  of 
political  or  religious  institutions.  The  governments  of  these 
Itates  were  all  founded  on  the  same  Bepublican  basis ;  and 
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the  same  general  ideas  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  their  consti- 
tutions and  laws.  If  we  except  the  single  State  of  Louisiana, 
every  one  of  them,  old  and  new,  are  on  the  same  old  platform 
of  the  common  law  of  England.  In  the  sphere  of  religion  we 
have  precisely  the  same  denominations,  and  till  recently  have 
claimed  connection  with  the  same  national  churches.  With 
few  exceptions,  we  are  all  Baptists,  Methodists,  Episcopalians, 
and  Congregationalists  or  Presbyterians.  And  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  our  worship,  doctrine,  and  discipline  present 
no  marks  of  difference  by  which  one  section  could  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other. 

Nor  again  has  there  beefi,  on  the  part  of  the  North,  any  such 
alienation  of  feeling  as  to  justify  the  notion  that  the  two  sec- 
tions might  not  live  together  in  national  harmony.  No  doubt 
there  has  been  gaining  ground  at  the  South,  for  a  considerable 
time,  a  hostile  feeling.  And  at  the  North,  it  must  be  owned, 
there  has  been  from  the  beginning,  a  deep-seated  and  almost 
universal  disapproval  of  ceirtain  features  of  Southern  society. 
But  that  the  feeling  has  ever,  in  the  great  body  of  the  North- 
ern people,  transcended  the  bounds  of  a  friendly  difference  of 
opinion,  or  been  the  occasion  of  personal  animosities  towards 
the  people  of  the  South  in  general,  we  confidently  deny.  In- 
deed, if  we  are  not  mistaken  Id  our  observation,  there  has  pre- 
vailed among  us,  to  a  great  extent,  a  sentiment  of  partiality, 
so  that  in  almost  any  company,  the  introduction  of  your  friend 
as  a  gentleman  or  lady  from  the  South,  has  been  the  passport 
to  peculiar  attentions. 

We  have  alluded  to  "  certain  features  of  Southern  society." 
But  this  is  no  time  to  talk  gingerly  or  resort  to  euphoistic 
and  indirect  phrases.  The  root  and  mother  of  this  whole  diffi- 
culty, the  subject  matter  of  it  and  the  pre-disposing  cause,  is 
Slavery.  It  has  developed  traits  of  character  in  the  South- 
ern population,  which  alone  could  have  made  such  a  result 
possible.*  It  has  brought  about  what  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  has  been  and  is  an  irrepressible  confiicL     Many  of  us 

*  The  opinioDB  abore  ezpreased  are  fortified  bj  that  of  that  shrewd  and  phflo* 
•Of hical  obaerrer  of  our  ooontrj,  Do  Tocqueyilla^  uttered  a  quarter  of  a  o«tii7 
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would  fain  have  repressed  it  We  were  willing  to  make  all 
sorts  of  concessions,  consistent  with  the  plainest  dntj,  in  order 
to  repress  it.  But  it  has  proved  itself  too  strong  for  the  most 
powerful  and  determined  pacificators. 

This  strange  anomaly  in  our  free  institutions  has  had  a  home 
among  them  from  the  very  beginning.  Our  fathers  treated  it 
as  an  existing  fact,  and  as  such,  protected  its  interests,  but 
regarding  it  as  an  anon^^ly,  and  expecting  it  to  be  but  tempo- 
rary, made  little  or  no  calculation  for  the  contingency  of  its 
permanence.  Jefferson's  views  on  the  subject  are  well  known ; 
so  are  Madison's,  the  father,  if  any  one  might  be  called  such, 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  very  words  slave  and  slavery 
were  excluded  from  the  instrument,  because  the  thing  itself 
was  not  expected  to  continue.  But,  in  the  providence  of  Ood, 
and  by  the  working  of  unforeseen  causes,  the  event  has  been 
jost  the  opposite  of  the  expectation.  Slavery,  which  soon 
died  out  in  the  Northern  States,  has  taken  deep  root  in  the 
South,  and  grown  to  vast  proportions.  It  has  been  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  an  institution^  and,  from  being  regarded  as  an 
unavoidable  evil,  has  come  to  be  lauded  as  the  true  basis  of 
the  best  possible  form  of  society.  It  has  formed  and  governed 
the  habits  of  thought,  and  fixed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  rela- 
tive social  standing  of  the  people.  It  has  assumed  to  be  the 
ruling  interest  of  the  South,  to  which  all  others  must  consent 
to  be  subordinate.  It  has  put  rigid  restrictions  on  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  and  the  circulation  of  literature.  It  has  as- 
sailed with  fierce  denunciations  and  epithets  of  contempt  who- 
ever has  dared  question  either  its  authority  or  its  excellence. 

ago.  '*The  dangers  which  threaten  the  American  Union,'*  he  saja,  "  do  not  ori- 
ginate in  diveni^  of  interests  or  opinions,  hut  in  the  yarious  characters  and  pas- 
tions  of  the  Americans.  The  men  wb»  inhahit  the  vast  territory  of  the  United 
Slates  are  almost  all  the  issue  of  a  common  stock,  but  the  effects  of  climate,  and 
more  espedallj  of  slavery,  have  gradoallj  introduced  yerj  striking  differences 
between  the  British  setUer  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  British  settler  of  the 
North.  In  Europe  it  is  generally  believed  that  slavery  has  rendered  the  interests 
of  one  part  contrary  to  those  of  another  part ;  but  I  by  no  means  remarked  this 
to  be  the  case.  Slavery  has  not  created  interests  in  the  South  contrary  to  those  of 
the  North,  but  it  has  modified  the  character  and  changed  the  habiis  of  the  natives 
of  the  South." 
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It  has  eiq)elled  Southern  men  from  their  homes  for  opposition 
to  its  assumed  prerogatives.  It  has  demanded  recognition  bj 
the  Northern  people,  not  as  a  local  but  a  ncUumal  institution. 
It  has  aspired  to  rule,  and  to  a  surprising  extent  has  succeeded 
in  ruling  the  policy  of  the  nation.  It  has  even  bound  itself 
by  an  awful  oath  never  to  suffer  a  man  opposed  to  its  preten- 
sions to  occupy  the  chair  of  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  state  these  things  simply  as  matters  of  fact,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  reproach  upon  an  entire  community. 
We  would  not  be  unjust,  even  amidst  the  fearful  evils  which 
have  recently  been  precipitated  upon  us.  No  person  has  a 
higher  esteem  for  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States.  Nowhere  do  we  find  men  more  honorable 
and  religious — nowhere  women  more  pure,  refined,  beneficent, 
and  self-sacrificing.  And  as  respects  the  unfortunate  and 
dependent  race  whose  relations  are  the  occasion  of  this  colli- 
sion, we  believe  few  Northern  men  or  women  would  have  half 
the  patience  with  them,  or  bestow  upon  them  half  the  self- 
sacrificing  attentions,  sick  or  well,  living  or  dying,  which  not  a 
few  of  them  now  receive  from  those  who  claim  to  hold  them 
under  the  laws  in  the  character  of  property.  Indeed,  with  all 
the  abuses  to  which  the  system  is  manifestly  liable,  and  the 
immense  irresp9nsible  power  which  it  puts  into  individual 
hands,  we  think  it  creditable  to  the  Southern  people,  as  a  body, 
that  the  race  is  so  well  cared  for  as  it  is,  and  so  few  aggravated 
wrongs  are  actually  suffered.  Nor  with  all  our  deep  convic- 
tions of  the  intrinsic  evil  of  the  system,  social,  moral,  and 
religious,  as  well  as  political,  would  we  cast  indiscriminate 
censure  upon  the  Southern  people  for  its  existence  among 
them,  or  demand,  even  as  a  moral  obligation,  its  immediate  and 
unconditional  abolition.  It  is  a  qjiestion  no  doubt  encompassed 
with  difficulties,  and,  for  ourselves,  we  are  quite  disposed  to 
leave  to  them  the  responsibility. 

But  while  we  say  this,  and  would  urge  it  as  we  have  ever 
done  on  the  consideration  of  the  North,  we  must  affirm  with 
equal  emphasis,  that  the  North  is  not,  on  any  right  view  of  the 
case,  to  be  blamed  for  entertaining  and  expressing  a  deep  seat- 
ed and  irreconcilable  aversion  to  the  system  of  slavery.    That 
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ayersion  has  been  ingrained  in  the  very  texture  of  their  insti- 
tntions  and  education.  Many  of  them,  and  we  think  justly, 
regard  their  favorite  doctrine  of  liberty  and  equcdity — the  doc- 
trine which  stands  emblazoned  on  the  very  front  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence — as  just  as  applicable  to  men  of  a 
dark  skin  as  those  of  a  white  one.  Their  fathers  abolished 
slavery,  not  because  it  was  unprofitable,  but  because  they  be- 
lieved it  incompatible  with  the  priuciplps  of  liberty,  political 
and  religious.  They  regard  it,  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  an 
enormous  evil.  This  is  not  the  opinion  only  of  a  few  wild 
fanatics.  The  mildest,  coolest,  most  considerate  and  thought- 
ful men,  accustomed  to  judge  deliberately  and  look  on  all  sides 
of  a  subject,  have  long  since  been  settled  in  that  conclusion. 
This  doctrine,  held  as  we  have  said  by  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public, was  till  recently  that  of  three  fourths  of  the  wisest  men 
in  the  Southern  States.  Witness  the  resoluticms  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  1818,  passed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Southern  members.  No  large  assembly  of  Christ- 
ians has  passed  as  decisive  resolutions  in  recent  times.  '*  I 
am  not  very  old,"  said  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Missis- 
sippi bar  a  few  months  since,  "  and  yet  I  can  remembSr  when 
intelligent  men  at  the  South  not  only  doubted  whether  slavery 
were  right,  but  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  it  ought  ulti- 
mately to  be  abolished.  This  feeling  in  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia in  1832-33,  almost  culminated  into  emancipation,  and 
even  in  this  State  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  it  was  an 
unnatural  and  unjust  relation,  and  that  all  presumptions  should 
be  indulged  against  it."*  K  the  South  has  got  new  light  re- 
cently, it  cannot  be  deemed  an  offence  that  the  North,  seeing 
no  reason  to  change  their  opinions,  should  still  insist  upon  the 
lessons  which  the  South  itself  formerly  taught  them.  Till  it 
can  be  shown  at  least  that  the  system  is  compatible  with  as 
much  intellectual  ioiprovement  as  the  race  or  individuals  in  it, 
are  capable  of;  till  the  law  of  marriage,  and  the  sacred  com- 
mand of  the  Saviour,  "  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  not 
man  put  asunder,"  shall  cease  to  be  a  nullity  in  the  case  of 

*  Speech  of  Wm.  G.  Smedei^  Esq.,  YidubaiKht  Oct  1860. 
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four  millioDS  of  haman  beinga  made  in  God's  image,  thinloDg 
men  out  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  system  will  not  be 
likely  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  an  enormous  evil.  And 
not  merely  because  we  are  members  of  the  same  body  politic^ 
but  because  we  are  of  a  common  human  family,  most  men  will 
be  likely  to  regard  themselves  as  under  obligations  both  toOod 
and  man,  to  speak  out  freely  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  and 
use  their  utmost  influence  to  change  the  opposite  opinions  of 
their  Southern  neighbors. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  design  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  slavery  question.    We  wish  only  to  show   how  it  lies 
among  the  leading  causes  of  the  existing  rupture.     It  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  North  should  yield,  while  they 
had  strength  to  resist,  to  the  new  claims  of  the  South  in  behalf 
of  this  system.     To  all  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Sputh  was,  no  doubt,  entitled.    The  great  body  of  the  North, 
a  few  radical  men  only  excepted,  constantly  declared  them  to 
be  so.    They  acquiesced  while  territory  after  territory,  p^^ 
chased   with  the  money,  or  won  by  the  arms  of  the  whole 
Union,  had  been  given   over  to  slavery.    They  joined  the 
South  in  passing  what  were  called  the  compromises  of  1850, 
affording  new  guarantees  against  the  escape  of  slaves,  and 
which  at  the  time  all  parties  said  should  be  a  finality.    Bat 
when  they  saw  claim  after  claim  preferred  successfully,  and 
the  old  compromise,  which  secured  the  Northern  territories  to 
freedom,  swept  recklessly  away ;  when  the  doctrine  was  assert- 
ed and  on  the  point  to  be  enforced,  that  the  Constitution  itself 
proprio  vigore^  carries  the  offensive  system  into  every  territory 
of  the  country ;  nay,  that  on  the  principles  of  natural  right, 
slavery  is  the  rule  and  freedom  only  the  exception,  they  could 
not,  without  stultifying  themselves  and  consenting  to  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  the  car  of  slavery,  refrain  from  vigorous  moral 
and  political  resistance.  ^ 

Had  the  new  doctrines  been  confined  to  the  political  arena, 
the  case  would  have  been  less  aggravated.  But  they  had 
taken  deep  root  in  the  Church ;  and  ministers  of  the  Gospeli 
as  if  to  prove,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  they  had 
freed  themselves  from  the  scruples  entertained  by  their  fathers^ 
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ran  great  lengths  before  the  more  sober  civilians,  proving  out 
of  the  Bible,  the  excellence  of  the  cherished  institution,  and 
denouncing  as  infidels  every  man  who  presumed  to  call  it  in 
question.  It  was  thus  that  the  New  School  Presbyterian  As- 
sembly  was  ruptured.  And  the  ground  recently  taken  by  Dr. 
Palmer,  of  New  Orleans,  of  the  Old  School,  does  but  give  a 
public  voice  to  what  not  a  few  of  his  brethren  are  well  known 
at  this  moment  to  maintain.  What  would  the  Assembly  of 
1818  have  said  to  such  language  as  the  following :  *'  A  nation 
often  has  a  character  as  well-defined  and  intense  as  that  of  the 
individual.  However  derived,  this  individuality  of  character 
alone  makes  any  people  truly  historic,  competent  to  work  out 
its  own  specific  mission,  and  to  become  a  factor  in  the  world's 
progress.  The  particular  trust  assigned  to  such  a  people  be- 
comes the  pledge  of  the  divine  protection,  and  their  fidelity  to 
it  determines  the  fate  by  which  it  is  finally  overtaken.  If 
then  the  South  is  such  a  people,  what,  at  this  juncture,  is  their 
providential  trust  ?  I  answer,  that  it  is  to  conserve  and  to  per* 
petuate  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  as  now  exisiing.^^  The 
italics  are  his  own,  as  we  extract  the  passage  from  his  printed 
sermon  now  lying  before  us ;  to  conserve  and  to  perpetuate  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery  as  now  existing  I  And  again, 
he  says :  "  Without  determining  the  question  of  duty  for  fu- 
ture generations,  I  simply  say  that,  for  us,  as  now  situated,  the 
duty  is  plain,  of  conserving  and  transmitting  the  system  of 
slavery,  with  the  freest  scope  for  its  national  development  and  ex- 
tension.^^ 

Could  the  freemen  of  the  North,  brought  up  in  the  doctrine 
expressed  by  the  General  Assemby  of  1818,  consent  to  be  si- 
lent under  such  startling  assertions  ?  Could  the  Church,  for 
the  sake  of  union  and  good-fellowship,  consent  to  hold  her 
peace  ?  Could  she  continue  to  give  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion indiscriminately,  and  that  for  the  occupation  of  Northern 
pulpits  and  theological  professorships,  with  such  doctrines 
boldly  maintained  in  her  midst,  and  say  nothing  about  the 
matter? 

The  North  was  bound  by  the  most  sacred  obligations,  both 
to  discuss  the  question  freely  in  the  moral  and  religious  arena, 
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and  debate  and  resist  tbe  new  claim  in  the  department  of  pol- 
itics. No  donbt,  some  have  been  intemperate  and  discourt- 
eous in  their  manner  of  discussion.  With  that  we  have  beea 
ourselves  sufficientlj  disgusted.  But  that  is  only  what  occars 
on  all  subjects  exciting  in  a  high  degree  the  public  mind.  We 
are  amazed,  or  should  be,  if  any  thing  could  amaze  us  from 
that  quarter,  to  hear  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Eliot  laying  the 
chief  stress,  in  his  assertion  of  Southern  grievances,  on  the 
fact  that  Northern  newspapers,  pamphlets,  lecture-rooms,  pul- 
pits, senate-chambers,  etc.,  in  common  with  those  of  Europe, 
have  "  systematically"  "slandered  and  traduced,"  "  as  incompati- 
ble with  civilization  and  ChristiaDity,"  the  institution  of  slave- 
ry. We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  believe  an  institution 
which  woald  not  bear  to  be  discussed  roughly,  could  not  have 
in  it  much  inherent  goodness  or  strength.  And  yet^  if  we 
have  rightly  judged,  the  North,  as  a  body,  have  never  been 
disposed  to  discuss  the  question  of  slavery  in  a  particularly 
bold  manner.  We  venture  to  say,  the  question  cannot  be 
named,  involving  as  high  moral  and  religious  considerations, 
which  has  been  handled  as  cautiously  and  almost  nervously, 
if  we  except  the  discussions  of  the  abolition  party,  as  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  And,  as  to  political  movements,  although, 
of  course,  every  party  will  be  likely  to  see  most  vividly  its 
own  grievances,  we  think  it  may  be  asserted  without  reasona- 
ble question,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  Northern  men,  in  all 
parties,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  present  outbreak,  and.  never 
more  so  than  at  that  moment^  were  agreed  in  giving  to  the 
South  every  right  which  they  believed  could  be  claimed  by 
them  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  While,  therefore,  we  as- 
sert, as  before,  that  slavery  is  the  grand  predisposing  cause  of 
the  existing  rupture,  we  cannot  regard  it,  or  the  course  which 
has  been  pursued  in  respect  to  i^  as  in  the  slightest  degree  a 
justifying  cause.  Nor  do  we  believe  such  a  result  as  we 
now  witness  could  have  been  brought  about,  but  for  the  work- 
ing  of  another  cause,  which  has  made  use  of  this  as  its  most 
eflFective  instrument. 

That  cause,  to  which  we  now  call  special  attention,  is  the 
tmscrupulous  ambition  of  political  partisans.     There  is  the 
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most  satisfactory  reason  to  believe  that,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  there  has  existed,  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  a  deep- 
laid  plot  to  dismember  the  National  Union.  Its  first  open  de- 
monstration was  in  the  famous  Nullification  movement,  which 
culminated  and  was  defeated  in  its  plans  in  the  spring  of  1838, 
and  which  took  that  shape,  partly  because  the  people  were  not 
prepared  for  open  and  avowed  rebellion,  and  partly  because 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  yet  willing  to  forego  his  hopes  of  attain- 
ing  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  We  well  remem- 
ber listening  to  a  conversation,  during  the  spring  of  that  year, 
between  a  Southern  gentleman  of  some  political  distinction, 
and  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
After  discussing,  for  some  time,  the  then  recent  Nullification 
excitement,  and  the  bearing  of  Mr.  Clay's  Compromise  Bill, 
which  had  so  modified  the  Tariff  as  to  pacify  the  Nullifiers, 
the  Southern  gentleman  observed :  "  After  all,  sir,  you  have 
not  got  hold  of  the  secret  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  not  the  Tariff 
that  these  men  are  concerned  about.  It  is  the  separation  of 
the  Union.  I  know  them  all,"  said  he,  mentioning  names 
then  perfectly  familiar  to  the  public  ear;  "they  are  my  friends, 
and  they  are  good*  fellows ;  but  they  have  got  it  into  their 
heads  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  Southern  Republic, 
and  they  mean  to  bring  it  about."  The  old  dream  of  a  Con- 
federacy or  Bepublic  inclosing  in  its  circuit  the  Oulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  possessing  the  mouths  of  all  the  principal  rivers, 
which  they  imagined  would  give  them  the  key  of  power  and 
prosperity — ^the  dream  which  is  supposed  to  have  turned  the 
head  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  almost  brought  that  head  to  the  gal- 
lows— was  even  then  stirring  in  the  ambitious  brains  of  South- 
em  aspirants.  The  plot  was  at  that  time  confined  chiefly  to 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  in  the  development  of  which  the 
South  Carolinians  acted  openly,  and  the  Virginians,  standing 
in  fear  of  the  immense  loyal  majority  among  the  citizens  of 
that  State,  sympathized  and  assisted  beneath  a  cover. 

This  disunion  project,  it  is  well  known.  South  Carolina  has 
never  relinquished.  She  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  gaining 
partisans,  or  making  movements  for  its  accomplishment.  In 
1850,  she  actually  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  but  re- 
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pealed  it  because  a  new  oompromise  prevented  other  States 
from  following  her  example.  And  it  serves  Ux  identify  ber 
last  and  successful  effort  with  the  first,  that  Mr.  Rhett,  immedi- 
ately after  the  act  of  secession,  last  December,  declared  in  tbe 
Convention  :  '^  We  have  only  accomplished  what  oar  fathers 
taught  us  to  do,  thirty  years  ago.'* 

In  the  first  effort,  the  question  of  slavery  seems  to  have  per- 
formed no  prominent  part,  except  through  the  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  the  system  had  contributed  to  form.    In  the  PartUan 
ZeadeTy  a  work  of  fiction,  said  to  have  been  written  in  1836, 
by  a  professor  in  a  Virginia  institution,  and  a  fidend  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  whole  plan 
according  to  which  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  now  in  arms 
are  actually  working,  is  detailed  with  a  startling  accuracy, 
almost  forcing  you  to  the  belief  that,  instead  of  twenty-fiye 
years,  its  origin  must  have  been  within  the  last  six  months- 
no  account  whatsoever  is  taken  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  Bat 
this  was  only  at  the  beginning.    It  was  soon  perceived  by  dis- 
cerning eyes,  where  lay  the  true  strength  of  sectional  partisan- 
ship.   Mr.  Benton,  in  an  address  to  which  we  listened  five 
years  ago,  marked  the  precise  date  of  the  change  in  the  dis- 
union tactics.    After  describing  in  an  eloquent  manner  the 
perilous  position  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun  found  himself,  when 
the  Proclamation  of  General  Jackson  and  the  passage  of  the 
Force  Bill,  so  nobly  sustained  by  Mr.  Webster  in  oblivion  of 
all  party  differences,  brought  him  suddenly  to  a  stand,  went 
on  to  relate,  that,  no  sooner  did  the  nullification  leader  find 
himself  released  from  his  dilemma,  as  he  did  by  the  passage  of 
Mr.  Clay's  compromise  bill,  than  he  proceeded  to  address  a 
letter  to  his  political  friends,  in  which  he  assured  them  it  was, 
in  his  judgment^  quite  futile  to  attempt  further  to  make  a  unit 
of  the  South  on  the  question  of  the  Tariff.    They  must  adopt 
another,  and  he  indicated,  for  that  purpose,  the  question  of 
slavery.    Mr.  Clay,  said  Mr.  Benton,  saw  the  letter,  and  taking 
alarm,  wrote  to  Madison  on  the  subject    And  Madison  replied 
that  he  had  seen  the  letter,  and  augured  from  it  nothing  but 
mischief.    Then  and  there,  continued  the  veter&n  Democratic 
Senator,  commenced  a  series  of  measures  still  in  progress,  hav* 
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ing  in  view  the  sectional  unity  of  the  South  on  the  basis  of 
that  question — such  as  the  employment  of  the  press,  the  send- 
ing forth  of  lecturers  or  stump-orators,  and  the  series  of  South- 
ern conventions.  Abolitionism,  he  added,  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  North  just  about  the  same  time,  and  every  extrava- 
gant thing  that  was  said  from  pulpit  or  press,  was  carefully 
gathered  up  and  reproduced  in  the  South  to  make  the  people 
feel  that  the  North  were  their  enemies. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  and  has 
been  no  prevailing  animosity  in  the  Northern  mind  towards 
the  people  of  the  South.  The  dislike  and  disapproval  of 
slavery  has  never  taken  that  shape,  except  sporadically,  or  in 
the  heat  of  controversy.  But  we  cannot  say  the  same  on  the 
other  hand.  Left  to  themselves,  we  believe  the  Southern  peo- 
ple would  be  generous  and  friendly.  But  under  the  influence 
of  inflammatory  demagogues,  having  for  their  object  to  '*  fire 
the  Southern  heart,"  animosity  and  prejudice  have  sometimes 
been  excited  to  an  astonishing  pitch.  We  find  an  illustration 
of  this  as  far  back  as  1838,  in  the  Memoir  of  Hon.  S.  S.  Pren- 
tiss, a  man  eminently  devoted  to  every  true  and  honorable 
interest  of  the  South,  while  he  never  narrowed  his  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  section  of  his  country  from  his  generous 
patriotism.  At  a  public  dinner  at  Yicksburgh,  to  which  he  had 
been  invited  just  after  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  North,  we 
find  him  speaking  as  follows :  "  It  is  the  fashionable  cant  of 
the  day  to  denounce  the  Whig  party  in  the  South,  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms,  as  leagued  with  the  Abolitionists,  traitors  to 
their  own  interests,  enemies  to  their  own  institutions,  and  with 
other  such  like  phrases.  Southern  Democracy,  it  seems,  con- 
sists in  a  general  abuse  of  the  rest  of  the  Union,  a  denial  of 
the  existence  of  any  common  interest  with  the  North,  and  a 
bitter  denunciation  of  every  man  who  has  the  independence  to 
refuse  to  assent  to  these  strange  dogmas.  Indeed,  to  such  an 
extent  is  this  brotherly  hatred  no^  carried  by  some,  that  a 
man  cannot  exchange  ordinary  courtesies  or  civilities  with  his 
fellow-citizens  of  the  North,  without  rendering  himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  charge  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  South."  Then, 
speaking  of  courtesies  recently  received  by  him  during  his 
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Northern  visit,  and  which  were  offered,  as  he  affirms,  "  chiefly 
as  an  expression  of  good  feeling  towards  the  State"  he  repre- 
sented, he  adds :  "  Yet  have  I  been  most  bitterly  abased  for 
responding  to  these  coartesies,  for  daring  to  break  bread  and 
eat  salt  with  our  Northern  brethren,  and,  especially,  for  so  far 
violating  Southern  policy  as  to  have  wickedly  visited  the  cra- 
dle of  liberty,  and  roost  sacrilegionsly  entered  Fanenil  Hall." 

Thus  it  is,  that,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  Southero 
mind  has  been  poisoned.  At  every  Presidential  election  the 
elements  of  the  poison  have  been  spread  abroad  most  indus- 
triously ;  and  Southern  demagogues  have  then  enjoyed  the  aid 
of  Northern  slanderers,  who  have  shown  no  scruple  in  malign, 
ing  the  people  of  their  own  section.  Thus  has  the  mind  of 
the  South  been  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  almost  any  project, 
however  desperate,  which  might  promise  to  rid  them  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  their  hated  neighbors.  And  thus  have 
the  people  of  the  South  been  prepared  to  drink  in,  as  if  it 
were  gospel,  the  infamous  slander  of  Beauregard's  proclama- 
tion, or  the  scarcely  less  infamous  and  false  resolutions  offered 
by  Mr.  Oobb  in  the  recent  Congress  at  Montgomery  as  the 
basis  of  a  recommendation  of  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

Meanwhile,  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  were  greatly  fa- 
vored, in  the  progress  of  events,  by  the  vast  increase  of  the 
cotton*  interest,  which  had  become  a  necessity,  not  to  a  single 
country  only,  but  to  the  wotld,  and  by  the  immensely  en- 
hanced value  of  slave  property,  as  inseparably  connected  with 
its  American  culture.  It  was  believed  that  cotton,  and  slaver; 
as  inseparable  from  cotton,  might  claim  successfully  to  be  the 
ruler  of  the  world.  The  old  dream  of  a  confederacy  or  empire 
around  the  Gulf  now  assumed  hues  as  gorgeous  as  those  which 
once  emblazoned  the  **  Peacock  Throne,"  and  the  gorgeous 
West,  instead  of  the  "  gorgeous  East,"  was  expected  soon  to 
"shower  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearls  and  gold."  Texas  had 
been  secured  to  slavery,  with  four  new  States  to  be  carved  out 
of  it  as  soon  as  they  could  be  settled;  and  JUlibtistering  expe- 
ditions to  Mexico  and  Central  America,  sustained  by  South- 
ern men  and  only  nominally  interfered  with  by  a  Southern 
Cabinet,  were  expected  soon  to  extend  the  area  of  dominion  to 
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indefinite  limits.  The  reopening  of  the  slave-trade  was  in- 
deed a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  scheme,  and  that  must  be  ap- 
proached cautiously,  since  the  sentiment  of  the  South  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  its  adoption  and  the  sentiment  of  the  Korth  and 
the  world  was  utterly  abhorrent  to  it.  But  tentative  opinions 
had  been  put  forth  again  and  again  bearing  in  that  direction, 
and  tentative  expeditions  had  been  fitted  out  and  put  in  oper- 
ation not  unsuccessfully.  A  prominent  politician  of  one  of  the 
Southern  States,  on  retiring  from  office  a  few  years  ago,  de- 
clared to  his  fellow-citizens,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  that, 
in  his  judgment,  the  reopening  of  that  traffic  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  occupation  of  new  territory  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  Slave  States ;  and  that,  though  he  was  not  prepared 
to  advise  the  measure,  the  South  must  understand  they  had 
no  alternative  between  its  adoption  and  resting  content  with 
their  existing  boundaries.  There  is  not,  we  think,  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  could  Southern  politicians  have  retained  the  gene- 
ral Government  one  or  two  terms  more,  the  slave-trade  would 
have  been  opened,  and  slave-ships,  protected  by  American  fri- 
gates, traversed  the  ocean  with  their  human  freight  in  defiance 
of  the  world. 

Could  this  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  Government 
secured  permanently  in  the  hands  of  Southern  men,  could 
Kansas  have  been  gained  to  slavery,  the  Dred  Scott  Decision 
been  acquiesced  in  as  a  finality,  liberty  obtained  to  carry 
slaves  in  transitu  into  any  and  all  of  the  States,  all  restrictions 
upon  slave  extension  removed  from  existing  territories,  or 
even  from  those  below  what  was  regarded  as  the  line  of  pro- 
filable  slave  labor,  and  the  Breckinridge  clause  of  the  Critten- 
den Compromise  relating  to  future  territory  made  the  perma- 
nent law,  there  were  those  among  them  who,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  willing  to  let  the  Union  remain  unbroken,  or  at 
least  try  the  experiment  of  pursuing  their  favorite  plans  a  lit- 
tle longer  under  its  banner.  But  failing  in  this,  the  resolution 
had  been  taken  long  ago,  and  had  waited  only  for  its  oppor- 
tunity, and  for  the  pretext  which  should  bring  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  the  So&thern  people  to  its  support,  to  tear  down  the 

pillars  of  the  Bepublic. 

47 
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With  these  views  and  these  extravagant  hopes  apd  cl< 
perate  plans,  the  slave  power,  as  it  has  been  justly  called,  1 
came,  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators  and  those  who  so 
ported  them,  fierce,  insolent,  defiant,  and  often  violent  to  t 
utter  contempt  of  law  and  principle.  You  could  not  approa 
it  or  make  the  slightest  rustle  of  opposition  without  awakeni; 
a  hiss,  nor  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  its  designs  without  fe 
ing  a  poisonous  fang.  Even  the  old  friends  and  defenders 
the  South,  those  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  Abolitionism 
the  North  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  found  themselves  amoi 
the  objects  of  its  fierce  denunciations  hardly  less  than  the  Qt 
risons,  Phillipses,  and  Lovejoys,  whom  they  had  strenuoas 
opposed. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  closing  acts  of  the  terril 
drama.  After  a  long  struggle  in  Congress,  through  the  pre 
and  at  the  polls  in  successive  Presidential  campaigns ;  afl 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  startled  the  b< 
friends  of  the  South  and  upset  all  their  notions  of  Southe 
honor  and  good  faith,  and  the  fierce  battle  for  liberty  on  t 
one  hand  and  slavery  on  the  other  in  the  territory  of  Kans 
resulting,  fortunately  for  the  world,  in  the  triumph  of  fjree 
stitutions — the  success  of  the  Eepublican  party  in  the  electi 
of  Lincoln  was  accepted  as  the  ripe  occasion  for  breaking  c 
into  open  rebellion.  We  need  not  detail  the  series  of  m 
sures  which  are  yet  but  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  Americ 
citizens.  The  fiction  of  secession  we  are  constrained  to  belie 
was  but  a  pretext  to  beguile  unwary  but  scrupulous  soi 
The  repeated  declaration  that  separation  was  to  be  a  peaceal 
measure,  and  that  all  the  South  wanted  was  to  be  Zs^  abne,  \« 
but  a  convenient  cover  to  a  policy  which  the  leaders  in  it  m\ 
have  known  would  lead  sooner  or  later  to  blood.  But  the  i 
had  been  carefully  woven  round  the  limbs  of  the  nation,  Noi 
as  well  as  South ;  and  the  secret  machinations  of  a  band 
sworn  desperadoes  distributed  through  the  country,  the  co 
plicity  of  members  of  two  successive  Presidential  Cabinc 
who  had  destroyed  the  defences  of  the  country  or  transferr 
them  to  the  custody  or  within  reach  of  the  seizure  of  the  lei 
ers  of  rebellion,  the  distribution  in  all  the  offices  of  the  Gk 
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ernment  of  men  known  to  sympathize  with  the  intended 
movement,  and  already  prepared  by  accepting  the  pestilent 
heresy  of  secession  to  absolve  themselves  from  the  obligations 
of  their  s&cred  oaths,  the  thorough  organization  of  the  whole 
conspiracy  and  the  maturity  of  its  plans,  seemed  to  make  them 
sure  of  securing  their  victim.  In  the  excitement  of  the  hour, 
the  Gulf  States  were  first  precipitated  into  rebellion  with  no 
fair  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  and, 
forthwith,  an  armed  resistance  was  prepared,  and  armed  ag- 
gression on  the  property  and  fortifications  of  the  United  States 
initiated  the  measure  of  war. 

We  all  remember,  but  too  well,  the  fearful  days  and  months 
of  the  winter  of  1860-61,  when  a  great  nation  lay  prostrate 
and  powerless,  completely  paralysed  with  astonishment,  or 
etherised  with  the  delusive  cry  of  compromise  and  no  coercion^ 
while  a  rebellion  more  foul,  and  a  conspiracy  more  desper- 
ate and  malignant  than  that  of  Catiline  was  fingering  at  its 
throat,  and  pricking  with  its  poisoned  dagger  at  its  jugular  vein. 
American  citizens  can  never  forget  the  strange  and  utterly  un- 
paralleled sensations  of  those  black  months.  Should  they  live 
fifty  years,  they  will  ever  haunt  them  at  times  in  their  night- 
mare dreams.  We  were  like  men  astounded  by  the  fearful 
throes  of  a  startling  earthquake.  The  very  ground  we  trod 
trembled  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  key-stone  of  the  great  arch 
of  our  government  shook  and  swayed,  threatening  to  crush  us. 

It  has  been  said  there  was  no  design  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
bellious States  beyond  their  own  independence.  But  we  know 
better  than  that.  The  utter  dissolution  of  the  existing  nation, 
that  a  new  one  might  be  constructed  out  of  its  most  available 
fragments,  was  among  their  plainly  avowed  purposes.  Says 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  Alabama,  in  a  speech,  delivered  at 
Mobile  in  March  last :  "  I  earnestly  hope  that,  not  only  will  the 
kindred  States  join  us,  but  abide  in  confidence  that  some  of  the 
great  North- Western  States,  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  will 
be  drawn  by  the  strong  current  of  that  mighty  river  and  by 
the  laws  of  trade,  to  swell  the  number  and  power,  of  this  Con-  | 

federation,  and  that  we  shall  receive  them  on  such  terms  of 
their  organic  law  as  we  ourselves  may  prescribe ;  and  in  doing 
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announce  to  the  startled  North  that 
limit,  and  moet  spread,  if  spread  it  c 
As  sure  aa  the  Mississippi  Sows  tow 
its  bosom  the  great  commerce  of  tl 
are  consumers  of  western  products, 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  so  Bur 
have  the  West  with  us,  but  to  keej 
cape  from  it  is,  by  their  governmei 
low  duties,  or  by  New  York's  culti 
and  spreading  its  gates  of  commerc 
political  economist  knows  it,  the  i 
Black  Bepublicaa  statesman  now  f< 
at  the  ruin  he  has  done." 

There  is  no  need  of  mistaking 
What  the  sympathies  of  ueighboria. 
interest  could  not  effect,  was  to  be  i 
ly  legislation.  It  is  well  known  tb 
pected,  either  to  join  the  Confeden 
with  it  by  separating  from  the  Stat 
And,  as  for  Washington,  though  it 
vas  any  intention  at  the  outset  t 
known  that  Mr.  Wise,  five  years  a{ 
head  a  party  for  that  purpose  ii 
elected,  and  that  Ur.  Walker,  the  : 
called  Oonfederaoy,  declared  openl 
Fort  Sumter,  that  it  would  be  accoi 

What  then  was  the  plain  and 
The  0nited  States  had  before  the 
WAB  or  HUIN.  This  is,  in  our  ju 
problem  in  mathematics.  The  re 
war  all  winter,  while  they  were  c 
and  other  acts  of  violence  which  tfa 
most  unscrupulous  of  their  partisa 
themselves  for  a  moment,  on  any  otl 
our  government  hesitated  and  talke 
ed  about  coercion,  we  came  as  aeai 
overthrow  as  was  possible  without  & 
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God  the  booming  of  the  cannon  that  shattered  the  walls  and 
tore  the  flag  of  Fort  Sumter,  roused  the  nation  from  a  dream 
that  had  well  nigh  proved  its  death.  It  was  a  glorious  ex- 
perience. Strangely,  God  seemed  to  give  to  the  nation  another y 
heart.  Patriotism  that  had  so  long  slept,  suddenly  woke  up  in 
the  breasts  of  twenty  millions  of  freemen.  The  Government 
saw  its  duty,  the  sacred  duty  with  which  it  had  been  charged, 
in  behalf  of  the  world  and  the  generations,  not  by  man  only, 
but  by  God,  and  addressed  itself  with  energy  to  its  perform- 
ance. The  Church  awoke  too,  and  from  all  her  pulpits  sound- 
ed out  the  word  of  God,  which  declares,  not  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  in  the  New,  that  the  civil  magistrate  is  "  the  minister 
of  God,  AN  AVENGER  TO  EXECUTE  WRATH  on  him  that  docth 
evil,"  and  "  that  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain." 

If  ever  there  was  a  sacred  cause  'on  earth,  we  believe  this  is 
one.  It  is  just  the  cause  for  which  the  New  Testament  ex- 
plicitly commands  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword  in  God's 
name.  It  is  said  we  cannot  carry  it  through.  We  reply,  we  did 
not  take  that  question  into  the  account  when  we  entered  on 
this  struggle.  It  was  a  plain  duty  to  undertake  it.  "  Sink  or 
swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,"  we  had  no  alternative.  It 
was  a  case  of  life  and  death  to  the  nation,  and  we  must  strug. 
gle  until  the  power  to  do  so  no  longer  remained.  Could  we 
have  met  the  judgment  of  the  world,  could  we  have  met  the 
judgment  of  posterity,  could  we  have  met  the  judgment  of 
Almighty  God,  if  we  had  suflFered  this  great  nation,  this  most 
benign  government,  freighted  with  the  interests  of  millions 
and  with  the  hopes  of  the  Church,  under  God,  as  well  as  of 
the  world,  to  be  torn  £o  pieces  and  its  fragments  scattered  on 
the  sea  of  anarchy,  without  a  struggle  ?  Peace  is  a  blessing 
earnestly  to  be  coveted.  War  is  a  fearful  evil.  But  who  sup- 
poses we  could  have  had  peace,  had  this  foul  conspiracy  been 
suflFered  to  triumph  ?  What  sort  of  peace  could  have  been 
expected,  when  the  Union  was  broken  up  and  a  new  empire, 
under  the  name  of  a  Eepublic,  built  up  at  our  side  on  the  sole 
basis  of  cotton  and  slavery  ?  Mr.  Stephens,  the  Yice-Presi- 
dent  of  the  so-called  Confederacy,  is  not  ordinarily  an  extrav- 
agant talker,  yet  he  tells  us,  in  vaunting  terms,  that  the  ideas 
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held  by  the  fathers  of  the  Kepublic  on  the  subject  of  freedom 
and  equality  are  wrong.  "  Our  new  government,"  he  says,  "is 
founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite  ideas,  its  foundations  are 
laid,  its  corner-stone  rests  upon  the  great  truth  that  the  negro 
is  not  equal  to  the  while  man^  that  slavery,  subordination  to  the 
superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition.  Thus  car 
new  government  is  the  first  in  the  world  based  upon  this  great 
physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth."  Who  supposes  we 
could  have  remained  at  peace  with  a  nation  based  on  such  ideas 
close  on  our  border,  and  no  natural  barrier  between  us  ?  Sup- 
pose we  had  retained  all  the  Northern  States,  what  hope  of 
concord  could  there  be  between  nations  based  on  principles  so 
diametrically  opposite  ?  What  hope  from  a  Confederacy,  start- 
ing, as  this  did,  with  the  unscrupulous  renunciation  of  the 
most  solemn  oaths  and  obligations?  No,  much  as  we  love  and 
long  for  peace,  indeed  just  in  proportion  as  we  love  and  long 
for  it,  we  believe  the  utter  crushing  of  this  fearful  rebellion  is 
the  only  hope  of  its  permanent  maintenance. 

But  if  we  did  not  count  the  cost  at  the  beginning,  we  have, 
we  believe,  counted  it  since.  This  war  will  cause  us  an  im- 
mense expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  It  may  be  a  long 
and  wearing,  wasting  process.  But  we  can  carry  it  through. 
The  mischief  is  not,  after  all,  so  formidable  as  it  seemed  at 
first.  If  this  rebellion  were,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
an  uprising  of  the  people,  we  might  despair  of  subjugating 
them.  But  it  embraces  only  a  faction  of  the  Southern  people, 
and  has,  to  our  eye,  all  the  aspect  of  a  foul  oonspibacy.  We 
protest  against  regarding  the  contest  as  a  sectional  one  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  In  the  name  of  Kentucky  and 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Missouri,  and  of  loyal  multitudes  in 
other  Southern  states,  we  protest  against  it.  And  though  in 
several  of  the  States  vast  numbers  of  the  people  have  no  doubt 
been  made  to  feel  that  they  are  fighting  for  their  homes,  their 
liberties,  and  the  safety  and  honor  of  their  wives  and  daughters, 
we  know  they  have  been  grossly  deceived,  and  believe  that 
under  a  change  of  circumstances  they  will  see  that  they  been 
so,  and  take  a  difierent  position.  Already,  we  see  more  than 
gleams  of  encouragement  in  that  direction.  Western  Virginia 
is  heartily  and  bravely  with  us.    Eastern  Tennessee  is  only 
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waiting  for  support  to  free  herself  from  the  toils  that  have  been 
thrown  around  her.  The  whole  mountain  region,  the  home  of 
those  bold  hardy  mountaineers,  oij  whose  support  the  author 
of  the  Partisan  Leader  confidently  relied,  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Union.  North  Carolina  begins  to  give  tokens  of  a  loyal  move* 
ment.  And  all  over  the  South  there  is,  or  was,  a  loyal  element 
which,  if  now  dead  and  twice  dead,  may  have  a  resurrection. 
It  only  wants  firmness,  perseverance,  unanimity,  and  single- 
ness of  purpose  on  our  part,  and,  with  a  reasonable  share  of 
energy  and  statesmanlike  wisdom,  we  believe  this  great  Union 
may  once  more  stand  before  the  world  in  its  integrity,  and  the 
beautiful  "  Stars  and  Stripes,"  dear  to  us  now  as  they  never 
were  before,  wave  their  cheering  folds  over  every  mountain 
and  valley  of  our  extended  territory.  We  have  suffered  some 
defeats  thus  far,  but  we  needed  them  and  they  will  do  the  na- 
tion good.  We  shall  have  more,  if  divine  wisdom 'sees  them 
requisite,  either  to  abate  our  hurtful  pride,  or  drive  a  deeper 
furrow  in  the  fallow  ground,  to  be  broken  up.  But  we  shall 
triumph  at  last,  if  we  trust  in  God  and  persevere  regardless  of 
self-sacrifice. 

As  to  the  question.  What  is  to  become  of  slavery  ?  we  are 
not  careful  to  answer  or  inquire.  The  flagrant  crime  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  best  of  governments  has  been  committed  on 
the  part  of  the  Southern  faction,  avowedly  in  its  interest.  The 
war,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  has  been  undertaken  solely  for 
the  support  of  the  Government ;  in  other  words,  of  "  The  Con- 
stitution, the  Union,  and  .the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  If 
slavery  falls  in  this  contest,  it  will  be  its  own  fault.  But  God's 
good  providence  will  decide. 

We  hear  that  Christians  of  the  South  are  praying  over  the 
subject,  and  with  professions  of  devout  confidence,  laying* 
their  cause  before  God.  At  this  we  rejoice.  Their  own  judg- 
ment we  may  think  most  erroneous.  But  in  God's  judgment 
we  have  the  utmost  confidence.  In  laying  the  ca9e  before  Him 
they  help  not  the  cause  of  rebellion,  but  the  cause  which  is 
their  own  true  interest,  though  they  think  it  not,  that  of  rightful 
government.  To  him  the  appeal  must  be  made.  Let  us  do 
our  duty,  cost  what  it  may,  and  let  the  righteous  God  do  what 
seemeth  him  good. 
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Art.  v.— CALVINISM   OF    THE    CHUECH   OF 

ENGLAND* 

It  is  very  certain  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  long  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  in  many  respects  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
great  body  of  her  divines,  and  of  her  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
including  every  name  of  eminence  to  be  found  in  her  commu- 
nion, were  Calvinists.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  a  decided  majority  of  her  clergy  have  been  anti- 
Calvinists,  while  there  has  always  been  a  respectable  minority 
who  adhered  to  the  theology  of  Augustine  and  the  Beformers. 
As  the  articles  have  continued  unchanged  for  300  years,  while 
the  theological  views  that  prevailed  in  the  church  have  varied 
so  much,  this  has  led  at  different  times  to  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  the  articles  really  mean,  or  were  intended 
to  mean,  and  as  to  what  subscription  to  them  may  be  fairly  held 
to  imply.  Calvinists  generally  have  contended  that  the  natu- 
ral, obvious  sense  of  the  articles  is  Calvinism,  moderate  Cal- 
vinism indeed,  cautiously  and  temperately  expressed,  that  the 
great  body  of  those  who  prepared  the  articles  in  Edward*s 
time,  as  well  as  of  those  who  adopted  and  established  them  in 
the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  with  very  little  change, 
and  exactly  as  they  now  stand,  were  Calvinists,  and  that  on 
all  these  grounds,  Calvinists  need  have  no  hesitation  in  sub- 
scribing them.  The  more  timid  and  charitable  Calvinists  have 
been  disposed  to  admit,  that  there  is  an  opening  left  for  men 
subscribing  the  articles  who  had  not  embraced  the  peculiarities 
of  Calvinism,  while  many  of  them  profess  their  inability  to 
conceive  how  'this  can  be  done,  without  putting  the  articles  to 

*  The  following  article  is  taken,  with  some  omissions,  from  the  BritUk  and 
Foreign  Evcmgelieal  Review,  The  article  is  there  entitled,  "Melancthon  and  the 
Theolpgy  of  the  Church  of  England."  We  give  that  portion  of  it  which  relates 
to  the  literatore  of  the  controTerB7. 
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a  degree  of  straining  and  tortare  that  is  unwarrantable  and 
dangerous.  The  Arminians  of  course  labor  to  show,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  articles  to  preclude  them  from  subscribing 
them;  and  the  more  intelligent,  conscientious,  and  modest 
among  them,  scarcely  venture  to  take  higher  ground  than  this, 
not  presuming  to  deny  the  perfect  warrantableness  of  Calvinists 
entering  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  an^  under- 
taking all  the  obligations  which  this  implies.  Some  of  the 
more  reckless  among  them,  as  for  instance  Bishop  Tomline, 
alias  Prettyman,  Archdeacon  Daubeny,  and  Archbishop  Lau- 
rence, have  ventured  to  assert  that  the  articles  explicitly  con- 
tradict the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  of  course  should  shut  out  all 
who  adhere  to  it.  But  the  more  respectable  Arminians  have 
generally  leant  rather  to  the  side  of  merely  asking  admission  for 
themselves  without  pretending  to  exclude  their  opponents. 
Bishop  Burnet  was  preeminently  qualified  to  judge  on  such  a 
question,  both  in  its  historical  and  theological  aspects,  and  he, 
though  himself  a  decided  Arminian,  has  candidly  admitted, 
that  "  the  article  seems  to  be  framed  according  to  St.  Austin's 
doctrines ;"  that  "  it  is  very  probable  that  those  who  penned  it 
meant  that  the  decree  was  absolute ;"  and  that  "  the  Calvinists 
have  less  occasion  for  scruple  (in  subscribing  it  than  the  Armi- 
nians) since  the  article  does  seem  more  plainly  to  favor  them," 
(Exposition  of  Articles,  art  17,  p.  165.) 

Before  proceeding  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  theology  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  give  some  notices  of  the  literature  of  the  question,  or  of 
the  leading  features  in  the  history  of  the  very  interesting  con- 
troversial discussions  which  have  been  carried  on  regarding  it. 

That  during  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  James,  Calvinism  prevailed  almost  universally 
among  the  men  of  ability  and  learning,  of  station  and  influence, 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  then  generally  regarded  as 
being  most  fully  accordant  with  its  authorized  symbols,  has 
been  incontrovertibly  established,  by  evidence  multifarious 
in  kind  and  superabundant  in  degree.  This  is  proved  by  the 
whole  history  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  Lambeth 
articles  and  the  cases  of  Baro  and  Barret  in  1595,  the  Irish 
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articles  in  1615,  and  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618-19.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  topic  as  a  subject  of  public  controversy,  seems 
to  have  commenced  with  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Bichard  Mountague,  one  of  the  leading  agents  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  in  introducing  Tractarianism  and  Arminianism*  His 
work  entitled  AppeUo-Ccesarem  was  published  in  1625.  It  was 
intended  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge,  founded  upon  a 
previouf  work,  of  leaning  towards  Arminianism  and  Popery ; 
and  it  attempted  to  show  that  the  Arminian  and  semi-Popish 
views  objected  to,  were  not  contradicted  by  any  thing  in  the 
authorized  formularies  of  the  Church.  The  House  of  Commons, 
which  at  that  time  was  very  theological  and  very  sound  in  its 
theology,  passed  a  vote  condemning  his  Appeal,  as  tending  to 
bring  in  Popery  and  Arminianism,  in  opposition  to  the  religion 
by  law  established.  But  what  was  of  more  importance,  so  far 
as  the  interests  of  truth  are  concerned,  the  work  was  formally 
and  elaborately  answered  by  Dr.  George  Carleton,  then  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  who  had  been  a  few  years  before  the  head  of  the 
English  delegates  sent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  had  proved 
himself  fully  worthy  of  so  honorable  a  position.  Dr.  Carleton's 
work  was  published  in  1626,  and  is  entitled.  Examination  of 
those  things  wherein  the  author  of  the  hie  Appeal  taketh  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Pelagians  and  Arminians  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  work  is  one  of  much  interest  and 
value,  both  from  its  author  and  the  position  it  occupies  in  the 
controversy.  It  is  remarkable,  among  other  things,  for  the 
distinct  assertion,  that  there  had  been,  up  till  that  time,  no  real 
difiference  in  doctrinal  matters  between  the  Conformists  and 
the  Puritans.  Carleton  died  in  1628,  and  through  Laud's  in- 
fluence Mountague  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  see  of 
Chichester. 

Arminianism  continued  to  advance,  and,  in  1630,  Prynne, 
the  famous  lawyer,  published  his  "Anti- Arminianism,  or  the 
Church  of  England's  old  antithesis  to  new  Arminianism." 
This  is  a  vast  collection  of  documentary  evidence  to  prove, 
that  from  the  earliest  times,  and  especially  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Beformation  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL, 
the  Church  of  England  had  been  decidedly  opposed  to  Armi- 
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nian  views,  and  had  professed  the  great  principles  of  Augos- 
tinian  or  Calvinistic  doctrine.  This  work  gave  mortal  offence 
to  Laud  and  his  faction,  who  were  now  all-powerful,  and  was 
understood  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  barbarous  punish- 
ment which  was  soon  after  inflicted  upon  Prjnne,  though  his 
Histriomastix  was  made  the  pretence  for  it.  It  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  judicial  providential  retribution,  that  Prjnne  be- 
came ultimately  the  chief  instrument  of  accomplishing  '*  Can- 
terbury's Doom,"  as  he  called  one  of  his  books  against  him, 
and  bringing  him  to  the  scaffold.  Prynne  was  a  man  of  great 
research  and  industry,  as  well  as  thorough  integrity.  But  he 
had  not  a  well-balanced  or  discriminating  mind.  He  had 
a  much  greater  power  of  swallowing  than  of  digesting.  He 
was  in  the  habit  rather  of  numbering  than  weighing  his  proo& 
and  testimonies.  His  ^'Anti-Arminianism,"  therefore,  like  his 
other  works,  contains  a  prodigious  storehouse  of  materials,  in 
the  way  of  quotations  and  references,  much  more  than  suffi- 
cient in  the  gross  to  establish  his  leading  position,  but  requir- 
ing some  caution  and  sifting  in  the  particular  application  of 
them.  He  declares  that  up  till  the  time  when  he  wrote  he 
could  mention  only  five  men  who  had  come  forward  publicly 
to  defend  Arminianism.  These  were  Barret  and  Baro,  whose 
cases  were  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  Lambeth  articles, 
and  the  proceedings  against  whom  sufficiently  proved  that,  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  16th  century,  the  whole  learning  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  of  England  were  Calvinistic ;  Thompson, 
who,  he  says  (p.  268),  was  "a  dissolute,  ebrious,  profane, 
luxurious  English-Dutchman,"  and  who,  in  1614,  published  a 
treatise  against  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  which  was 
answered  by  Dr.  Eobert  Abbot,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  Mounta- 
gue,  already  mentioned,  successively  Bishop  of  Chichester  and 
Norwich,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson,  a  man  of  a  much  higher 
class  than  any  of  them.  Prynne's  testimonies  certainly  require 
to  be  winnowed,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  produced  and 
indicated  materials,  which,  taken  in  cumulOj  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  prove  ten  times  over,  that  during  the  whole  century 
intervening  between  the  time  when  he  wrote  and  the  first 
dawning  of  the  Eeformation  under  Henry  VIII.,  the  prevail- 
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ing  current  of  opioioD  with  all  con 
clergy  of  tbe  Charob  of  England,  w 
to  Arminian,  and  that  the  fundament 
though  cantiooBly  and  temperately  ( 
and  were  intended  to  be  embodied,  i 
fonnnlarios. 

Tbe  next  work  in  the  order  of  tii 
of  materials  on  the  Arminian  side, 
a  worshipper  and  tool  of  Laud,  who 
designation  of  Cyprianos  Anglicns. 
lished  in  1359,  and  is  entitled,  "  Hi 
or  a  Declaration  of  the  Judgment 
and  more  particularly  of  the  Chare 
controverted  points  reproached  in  tb 
of  Arminianism."  It  contains  an  el 
of  the  materials  bearing  upon  the  q 
theology  of  the  Protestant  Church  o 
are  discussed  and  applied  with  a  gc 
boldness,  and  the  work  is  in  many  r 
an  impression,  because  of  its  author's 
of  the  subject,  and  the  confidence  y> 
positions.  Heylin  had  very  much  tl 
as  Prynne,  and  in  addition,  we  fear, 
moral  inSrmi^es  as  a  thorongh  ai 
He  had  read  a  great  deal,  but  be 
quainted  with  theology,  properly  s 
Ussher  once  said  of  him,  that  he  sh 
catechism.  Ho  has  been  convicted  o 
and  in  his  other  works,  a  great  dea 
representation.  So  certain  and  not 
deacon  Blackburne,  in  the  "Confess 
did  not  hesitate  to  describe  him  as  " 
truth  and  modesty,  whenever  the  i 
Church  came  in  question ;"  and  thai 
exposing  a  strange  display  of  ign 
Coplestone,  adds :  "  A  modern  write 
as  an  authority,  deserved  to  fall  into  i 
(Life  of  MelviUe,  p.  888> 
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This  work  of  Heylin  was  answered  by  Henry  Hickman,  one 
of  the  ministers  ejected  by  the  Bartholomew  Act  of  1662,  and 
a  man  of  very  superior  learning  and  ability.  His  reply  was 
published  in  1673,  and  entitled,  '^  Historia  Quinqu-Articularis 
Exarticulata,  or  Animadversiones  on  Dr.  Heyliu's  Quinquar- 
ticular  History."  This  work  of  Hickman's  is  a  very  masterly 
and  eflfective  exposure  of  Heylin's  blundering  and  incompe- 
tency, especially  in  the  more  theological  departments  of  the 
argument,  and  it  contains  within  a  short  compass  a  large 
amount  of  accurate  and  important  information,  embodied  in  a 
very  terse  and  vigorous,  though  unpolished,  style.  It  ought 
to  have  deprived  Heylin  of  all  respect  and  influence,  and  must 
have  done  so  if  it  had  been  read.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  ever  attained  any  considerable  circulation,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  great  body  of  the  English  clergy  continued,  like 
Coplestone,  to  believe  Heylin,  and  to  *'  trust  in  him  as  an 
authority," 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  question  of  the  Calvinism 
of  the  English  articles  was  discussed,  was  when  it  was  brought, 
somewhat  incidentally,  into  the  Arian  controversy.  In  1721, 
Dr.  Waterland  published  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Case  of  Arian 
Subscription  Considered,"  in  answer  to  the  attempt  which  had 
been  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  to  show,  that  those  who,  like 
himself,  denied  the  true  and  proper  divinity  of  the  Son,  could 
honestly  assent  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Sykes, 
who  was  one  of  Clarke's  leading  supporters,  and  who  showed 
himself  ever  ready  and  willing  to  defend  any  bad  cause  that 
needed  support,  published  a  reply  to  this,  called,  "  The  Case 
of  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  considered,"  In 
this  pamphlet  he  laid  down  the  position,  that  the  articles  are, 
and  were  intended  by  their  compilers  to  be,  Calvinistic,  and 
that  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  friends  could  as  clearly  prove,  that 
Arians  could  honestly  subscribe  them,  as  Dr.  Waterland  and 
his  friends  could  prove,  that  Arminians  could  do  so.  This  was 
rather  galling  as  an  argumentum  ad  lumiinem^  and  Waterland 
published  a  **  Supplement  to  the  Case  of  Arian  Subscription," 
in  which  he  attempted  to  answer  this  and  the  other  arguments 
of  Sykes,  while  Sykes  rejoined  in  a  Eeply  to  the  Supplement 
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Waterland  certainly  has  not  made  much  of  tbe  point  raised  by 
Sjkes  about  the  Calvinism  of  the  articles ;  he  has  done  little 
more  than  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  materials  collected  by 
Heylin,  and  this  was  rather  low  work  for  a  man  of  Waterland^s 
high  and  well-merited  reputation.  Sykes,  who  was  no  more  a 
Galvinist  than  a  Trinitarian,  \iSi8  certainly  not  proved  that  an 
Arian  subscriber  can  make  out  as  plausible  a  case  as  an  Ar- 
minianone;  but  he  has  proved — and  in  this  he  has  defeated 
his  antagonist,  that  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  Calvinists,  and  intended  the  articles  to  be  taken 
in  a  Calvinistic  sense.  Waterland,  indeed,  in  discussing  this 
point,  gives  plain  indications  of  not  knowing  well  what  to  say, 
or  where  to  plant  his  foot.  He  sets  out  with  boldly  averring: 
*'  For  my  own  part  I  think  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that 
our  articles,  liturgy,  etc.,  are  not  Calvinistical."  But  after  giv- 
ing a  summary  of  this  abundant  proof,  and  having  had  to  face 
the  17th  article,  he  winds  up  with  this  very  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion — "  the  presumption  rather  lies  against  Calvinism"— 
"  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  the  article  leans  to  the  anti- 
Calvinian  persuasion."  (Works  by  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  341,  852-3.) 

This  is  not  very  encouraging,  but  most  who  have  since  dis- 
cussed this  subject  on  the  same  side,  have  referred  to  and  com- 
mended Waterland's  pamphlet,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  their  cause  the  prestige  of  his  well-earned  reputation  for 
great  ability  and  learning,  and  for  invaluable  services  to  truth 
in  defending  the  proper  and  supreme  divinity  of  our  Saviour. 

About  fifty  years  after  this,  a  variety  of  causes  led  to  the 
renewal  of  discussions  concerning  the  meaning  and  object  of 
the  English  articles,  such  as,  the  publication  of  Blackburne's 
Confessional,  advocating  very  loose  and  unsound  views  on  the 
general  subject  of  creeds  and  confessions,  but  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  that  Sykes  had  conclusively  established  against 
Waterland  the  Calvinism  of  the  articles,  the  application  to 
Parliament  in  1772,  by  many  clergymen  to  be  released  fix)ra 
the  obligations  of  subscription,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
"  Methodist "  students  from  Oxford.  Sir  Richard  Hill,  brother 
of  Rowland,  defended  the  expelled  students  by  showing  that 
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their  opinions  on  doctrinal  subjects  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  founders  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tled, **  Pietas  Oxoniensis ;"  and  when  Dr.  Nowell  published  a 
reply  to  this,  it  called  forth,  in  1769,  from  Toplady,  then  a 
young  man,  but  of  very  fine  talents  and  of  great  promise,  a 
efushing  answer,  entitled,  "  The  Church  of  England  vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  Arminianism,  and  the  case  of  Arminian 
Subscription  particularly  considered."  This  he  afterwards 
expanded  into  a  regular  treatise,  which  he  published  in  1774, 
in  two  volumes,  entitled,  **  Historic  Proof  of  the  Doctrinal 
Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  England."  This  work  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  talents  and  learning,  and  is,  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  book  we  have, 
devoted  to  this  subject  He  is  perfectly  conclusive  in  discuss- 
ing all  the  main  topics  that  bear  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
question,  but  he  gets  rather  beyond  his  depth  in  dealing  with 
what  he  calls  the  Arminianism  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  a  sub- 
ject with  which  he  was  evidently  acquainted  very  imperfectly. 

The  only  work  of  that  period  on  the  other  side,  which  has 
attained  to  any  standing,  or  is  now  known,  is  Dr.  Winchester's 
**  Dissertation  on  the  17th  Article,"  published  in  1773,  a  tem- 
perate and  sensible  work,  though  not  displaying  much  either 
of  strength  or  ingenuity  in  managing  the  cause.  It  was 
republished  in  1803,  both  separately  and  in  the  Churchman^ a 
Remembrancer, 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  revival  of  the 
discussion  about  the  historic  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present,  in  consequence  of  the  great  advance  which  then  took 
place  in  Christian  piety  and  orthodoxy?  In  reply  to  the 
numerous  and  virulent  attacks  then  made  on  the  evangelical 
clergy,  Mr.  Overton  published,  in  1801,  a  volume  entitled,  "The 
True  Churchmen  Ascertained,  or  an  Apology  for  those  of  the 
regular  clergy  of  the  Establishment  who  are  sometimes  called 
Evangelical  Ministers."  This  is  an  able  and  elaborate  work, 
and  certainly  establishes  satisfactorily  that  those  of  the  evan- 
gelical Clergy  who  were  moderate  Calvinists  held  the  same 
doctrinal  views  as  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Church  of 
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England.  In  1808,  Archdeacon  Daabeny,  some  of  wli08e 
statements  in  his  preyious  publications  had  been  refuted  by 
Overton,  produced  a  bulky  reply  to  the  "  True  Churchmen," 
in  an  octavo  volume  of  nearly  500  pages^  to  which  he  gave  a 
title,  framed  after  a  model  which  was  common  enough  among 
the  older  controversialists,  but  which  modem  civilization  has 
exploded.  It  was  called  "  Vindicias  Ecclesias  Anglicanse,  in 
which  some  of  the  false  reasonings,  incorrect  statements,  and 
palpable  misrepresentations,  in  a  publication  entitled,  etc.,  are 
pointed  out"  Overton's  "  True  Churchmen"  is  singularly  free 
from  "false  reasonings,  incorrect  statements,  and  palpable  mis- 
representations," while  Daubenj's  Yindicise  superabounds  in 
these  beauties,  as  was  conclusively  proved  in  two  works  pub- 
lished in  1805,  the  one  entitled,  ''  Candid  Examination  of  Dan- 
beny's  Vindicise,"  republished  from  the  Christian  Observer^  and 
the  other  by  Mr.  Overtop,  entitled,  '*  Four  Letters  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Christian  Observer J^ 

In  1802,  a  pamphlet  was  published,  chiefly  occasioned  bj 
Overton's  work,  entitled,  "  The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land proved  not  to  be  Calvinistic,"  by  Dr.  Kipling,  Dean  of 
Peterborough,  and  Deputy  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  This  production  has  been  very  highly 
commended,  but  it  is,  we  think,  a  singularly  poor  affair,  in  its 
general  tone  and  spirit  pretentious  and  insolent,  and  in  its  arga- 
ment  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  "  contemptible,"  Its  lead- 
ing feature  is  the  adduction  of  statements  and  quotations,  as 
anti-Calvinistic,  which  no  intelligent  Calvinist  would  hesitate 
to  adopt.  As  this  is  really  a  prominent  characteristic  of  most 
of  the  works  on  the  same  side,  it  may  be  proper  to  signalise  it 
by  quoting  Overtoa's  description  of  it  as  exhibited  by  Kipling, 
and  in  contrast  with  the  applause  with  which  his  work  was 
received, 

"  No  reasoning  can  be  more  futile  than  that  of  Dr.  Kipling  upon  this  sub- 
ject It  is  capable  of  the  fullest  demonstration,  that,  hj  the  same  process, 
the  learned  Dean  might  prove  the  complete  anti-Calyinism  of  Calyin  himself. 
It  is  a  &cty  which  nothing  but  the  most  perfect  disingenuity  or  ignorance  of  the 
subject  can  controvert,  that  nine  tenths  at  least  of  the  arguments  extracted 
from  our  Articles  and  Liturgy,  by  which  the  Dean  endeavors  to  prove  the 
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utter  repugnancy  of  these  forms  to  the  theology  of  CalviD,  may  also  be  ex- 
tracted from  Calvin's  own  writings.  Yet  this  reasoning  of  Dr.  Kipling  is 
continually  r^resented  as  ^demonstrative  and  incontrovertible;'*  as  pos* 
sessing  ^uncommon  merit;*  as  ^ invincible^*  and  not  less  clear  than  ^mathe- 
matical demonstration  itself;*  as  having  ^proved  to  demonstration*  the  point 
he  had  to  establish ;  is  ^  decisive*  on  the  question,  and  such  as  ought  to  *  set 
it  at  rest  for  ever,*  These  verdicts,  too,  the  reader  will  perceive,  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  professed  guardians  of  truth  and  religion,  by  writers  who 
highly  extol  each  other  as  learned  divines !  1'*  (Four  Letters.  Let  iL  p. 
29.) 

All  the  expressions  here  quoted  were  actually  applied  to  Dr. 
Kipling's  paltry  production  by  the  reviewers  and  pamphleteers 
of  the  period. 

The  Bam  p ton  Lecture  for  1804  was  preached  by  Dr.  Richard 
Laurence,  then  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  it  is  entitled,  "  An  At- 
tempt to  illustrate  those  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  the  Calvinists  improperly  consider  as  Calvinistic."  Dr. 
Laurence  was  a  man  of  superior  learning  and  ability  ;  he  has 
made  some  valuable  contributions  to  our  theological  literature ; 
his  Bampton  Lecture  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and 
valuable  matter ;  it  has  been  republished  repeatedly,  the  fourth 
and  last  edition  having  come  out  in  1853,  and  it  is  now  justly 
regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the  Arminian  side.  On  these 
grounds  it  will  be  needful  for  us  to  notice  it  more  fully.  At 
present  we  merely  mention  it  in  its  chronological  order. 

The  controversy  was  renewed  by  the  publication,  in  1811, 
of  Bishop  Tomline's  well-known  work,  **  The  Refutation  of 
Calvinism."  He  had  given  in  a  previous  work,  *'  Elements  of 
Christian  Theology,"  the  common  Arminian  interpretation  of 
the  articles;  and  in  the  Refutation  he  gives  fully  the  argument 
against  Calvinism,  not  only  from  Scripture  and  the  Fathers, 
but  also  from  the  history  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. This  work  was  at  one  time  prodigiously  commended. 
Indeed,  we  have  a  recollection  of  having  once  looked  into  a  book 
by  au  Episcopalian  clergyman,  in  which  it  was  glorified  as  one 
among  the  four  or  five  greatest  works  (Butler's  Analogy  being 
mentioned  as  one)  the  Church  of  England  has  produced.    Such 
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folly  could  last  only  while  Tomline  lived  and  had  benefices  to 
bestow.  The  book  has  long  since  found  its  level,  and  is  now 
regarded  as  a  very  mediocre  production,  displaying  consider- 
able diligence  in  the  collection  of  materials,  but  an  utter  want 
either  of  ability  or  of  fairness  in  the  application  of  them.  Scott^s 
Eemarks  upon  it  are  a  full  and  conclusive,  though,  from  the 
plan  pursued  of  following  his  opponent  step  by  step,  a  some- 
what tedious  exposure  of  the  Refutation ;  and  they  establish 
the  great  superiority,  in  all  respects,  of  the  rector  over  his 
bishop,  of  the  inmate  of  the  humble  parsonage  of  Aston  Sand- 
ford  over  the  occupant  of  the  venerable  palace  of  Buckden. 

The  "  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  respecting  the  Rain 
and  Recovery  of  Mankind,''  published  in  1814,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
B.  Mathias  of  Dublin,  is  a  valuable  compilation,  consisting 
almost  wholly  of  extracts,  and  turning  to  good  account,  so  far 
as  the  "  United  Church"  is  concerned,  the  writings  of  its  fathers 
and  founders,  which  had  been  made  accessible  by  Legh  Rich- 
mond's work  formerly  referred  to. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  present  day,  when  the  discussion 
about  the  theological  views  of  the  founders  and  the  formularies 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  renewed,  and  in  a  some- 
what different  aspect,  in  connection  with  the  controversy  abonl 
baptismal  regeneration.  Dr.  Goode,  now  Dean  of  Ripon,  to 
whose  great  learning  and  ability  as  an  opponent  of  Tractarian- 
ism,  and  a  defender  of  evangelical  truth,  we  have  repeatedly 
borne  a  cordial  testimony,  published  in  1849,  a  most  valuable 
and  important  work  on  this  subject,  entitled,  "  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  to  the  effects  of  Baptism  in  the  case 
of  Infants,"  the  great  general  object  of  which  was  to  show,  that 
those  who  rejected  the  Tractarian  doctrine  of  baptismal  regen- 
eration, might  conscientiously  undertake  all  the  obligations 
connected  with  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  including,  of 
course,  the  use  of  the  baptismal  service.  One  leading  argument 
which  he  employs,  in  order  to  establish  this  general  position,  is 
in  substance  this:  no  one  who  embraces  the  Calvinistic system 
of  theology  can  consistently  believe  the  high  church  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration ;  the  great  body  of  the  fathers  and  found- 
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era  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  men  who  prepared  her  form- 
ularies, her  articles  and  liturgy,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  es- 
tablished them,  with  scarcely  any  change  and  almost  precisely 
as  we  now  have  them,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  Calvin- 
ists ;  and,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  inconsistency  between 
a  reception  of  these  formularies  and  a  rejection  of  the  Tracta- 
rian  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 

The  different  positions  which  go  to  make  up  this  argument, 
Dr.  Goode  has  discussed  with  great  talent  and  erudition.  We 
are  not  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  question, 
whether  he  has  fully  established  his  general  conclusion.  We 
have  not,  indeed,  examined  the  whole  matter  with  sufficient 
care,  to  entitle  us  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the  main  ques- 
tion involved.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  conclusively 
established  the  position,  that  the  great  body  of  the  leading 
English  divines,  both  during  the  short  reign  of  Edward  and 
the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  Calvinists,  and,  of  course, 
would  not  admit  any  thing  into  the  public  formularies  of  the 
church  which  was  inconsistent  with  Calvinism.  To  the  proof 
of  that  position,  he  has  devoted  the  third  chapter  of  his  work, 
consisting  of  above  one  hundred  pages,  "  on  the  school  of  theo- 
logy to  which  our  reformers  and  early  divines  belonged."  He 
has  not  contented  himself,  as  most  controversialists  on  such 
questions  do,  with  merely  borrowing  the  materials  provided  by 
his  predecessors,  but  has  subjected  the  whole  of  the  old  materials 
to  a  fresh  and  independent  examination,  and  has  also  turned 
to  good  account  some  very  important  new  materials,  furnished 
by  the  Zurich  Letters,  now,  for  the  first  time,  published  by  the 
Parker  Society.  He  has  not  spent  much  time  in  refuting  the 
attempts  of  the  Arminians  to  establish  their  position.  He  is 
occupied  mainly  with  adducing  the  direct  positive  evidence  on 
the  other  side ;  and  that  evidence  is  such  as  to  be  plainly  and 
palpably  unanswerable.  With  all  competent  and  fair-minded 
men,  it  must  now  be  held  to  be  settled,  that  the  reformers  and 
the  early  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  belonged  to  the 
Calvinistic  school  of  theology.  It  follows  from  this  that  there 
can  be  nothing  in  her  formularies  which  does  not  admit,  at 
least,  of  a  Calvinistic  interpretation^  while  it  may  still  be  a  ques- 
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lion,  to  what  extent  they  have  introduced  their  Calvinism  into 
the  formalaries,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  imposed  it  upon  the 
Church. 

Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  who  had  not  then  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome,  published  an  answer  to  Dr.  Goode's  book,  under  the 
title  of  **  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism,"  displaying,  as  all  his 
works  do,  very  considerable  learning  and  ingenuity.  He  does 
not  give  much  prominence  to  the  consideration  of  the  question, 
whether  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  England  were  Calvinists 
or  not.  He,  in  a  gr^at  measure,  evades  this  question,  and  con- 
siders it  his  best  policy  to  rest  directly  and  immediately  upon 
the  position,  that  the  formularies,  as  they  stand,  do  clearly  and 
certainly  teach  baptismal  regeneration  —  teach  it  so  clearly  and 
certainly,  that  no  indirect  or  collateral  evidence  can  aflEect  the 
proof  of  this  doctrine  being  taught  in  them.  He  asserts,  indeed, 
that  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  were  not  drawn 
up  by  Calvinists ;  but  for  the  proof  of  this,  so  far  as  the  articles 
are  concerned,  he  j  ust  refers  to  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  mass  of  conclusive  evidence  adduced  by  Dr. 
Goode  on  the  other  side,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  even  to  look  at 
it.  He  protests  '^  against  the  injustice  with  which  Mr.  Goode 
treats  Archbishop  Laurence  "  (p.  236),  and  opposes  to  his  "  hos- 
tile judgment  "  a  high  eulogium  pronounced  upon  the  Bampton 
Lectures  by  Dr.  Stanley  Faber,  in  his  work  on  "Primitive 
Election."  Our  readers  have  had  laid  before  them  materials 
forjudging  whether,  in  this  work,  Mr.  Faber  has  shown  such  a 
discriminating  judgment,  or  such  a  full  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  bearings  and  relations  of  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats,  as  to  entitle  his  opinion,  upon  any  topic  involved  in 
the  discussion,  to  much  respect.  But  still  Laurence  was  a  man 
of  very  superior  learning  and  ability.  His  Bampton  Lecture  is 
the  most  learned  and  elaborate  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made 
to  show  that  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not 
Calvinistic,  and  it  seems  to  be  now  generally  regarded  by  the 
Arminians  as  their  standard  defence.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
mendations of  it  by  Fabef  and  Wilberforce,  it  is  represented  as 
satisfactory  and  conclusive,  along  with  Winchester's  Dissertation 
on  the  17th  article,  by  one  quite  entitled  to  be  ranked  with 
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these  men,  the  late  Archdeacon  Hardwicke,  whose  striking  and 
premature  death,  a  year  or  two  ago,  among  the  Pyrenees,  was 
universally  regarded  as  a  great  loss  to  our  theological  literature. 
(History  of  the  Articles,  p.  372.)  On  these  accounts  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  notice  of  Laurence's  work ; 
and  this  will  lead  us  into  the  merits  of  the  subject  which  we 
proposed  to  consider. 

The  injustice  with  which  Wilberforce  alleges  that  Goode 
treated  Laurence,  is  brought  out  in  the  following  passage : 

**  I  cannot  but  enter  my  humble  protest  against  the  remarkable  partiality 
and  superficial  character  of  the  work  above  referred  to  (Archbishop  Lau- 
rence's Bampton  Lectures),  and,  consequently,  the  erroneous  nature  of  the 
view  it  gives  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats ;  and  I  trust  that  the  few  facts  I 
am  about  to  mention  will  be  sufficient  to  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against 
its  statements.''    (Effects  of  Baptism,  p.  55,  2d  edit) 

We  have  room  for  only  one  specimen  of  the  facts  by  which 
Goode  has  established  the  truth  of  this  charge  : 

*^  And  here,  again,  I  must  notice  the  remarkable  partiality  displayed  by 
Archbishop  Laurence  in  his  Bampton  Lectures.  From  a  perusal  of  these 
Lectures,  one  might  suppose  that  Melancthon  was  the  only  one  of  the  for- 
eign Reformers  invited  to  this  country  by  Cranmer,  and  the  invitations  ad- 
dressed to  him  are  very  carefully  recorded ;  while  the  fact  is  that,  with  this 
single  exception,  almost  all,  if  not  all,  who  were  invited  to  this  country  by 
Cranmer,  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  Reformation,  were  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  and  therefore  of  Zwinglian  or  Galvinistic  views."     (P.  65.) 

In. addition  to  the  facts  adduced  by  Goode,  we  may  mention 
some  specimens  of  Laurence's  mode  of  discussing  this  subject, 
which  will  convince  most  men  that,  to  whatever  cause  it  is  to 
be  ascribed,  he  was  incapable  of  exercising  common  sense,  or 
of  manifesting  ordinary  fairness,  when  he  had  Calvin  or  Cal- 
vinism to  deal  with. 

He  thus  announces  his  general  opinion  of  Calvin,  which 
will  probably  be  received  by  most  people  as  a  novelty  :  "  No 
man,  perhaps,  was  ever  less  scrupulous  in  the  adoption  of  gen- 
eral expressions,  but  perhaps  no  man  ever  adopted  them  with 
more  ment  al  reservations,  than  Calvin  "  (Sermon  viii,  note  4, 
p.  375).  The  man  who  could  believe  and  assert  this  would 
assuredly  scruple  at  nothing :  "  *  Horribile  quidem  decretum 
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fateor !'  were  the  precise  expressions  which  he  used  when  shad 
dering  at  his  own  favorite  idea  of  irrespective  reprobation 
(Ser.  ii,  p.  45).  The  quoting  Calvin's  words  in  order  t 
convey  to  English  readers  the  idea  that  he  confessed  that  hi 
doctrine  concerning  the  divine  decree  was  hjornhle  — when  it : 
notorious  and  unquestionable  that  he  only  intended  to  repn 
sent  it  as  awful,  fitted  to  call  forth  deep  emotions  of  awe  an 
solemnity,  as  an  inscrutable  and  alarming  mystery,  just  as  b 
speaks  of  the  ^'  horribilis  Dei  majestas  "  (Inst  lib.  iii,  c.  20,  s.  17 
^  merely  an  instance  of  the  universal  unfairness  exhibited  by  th 
Anglican  Arminians.  There  is  not  a  man  among  them,  from  tb 
highest  to  the  lowest,  who  has  been  able  to  deny  himself  tb 
pleasure  and  the  triumph  of  quoting  Calvin's  alleged  confer 
sion  about  the  "  horrible  decree."  Thus  far  Laurence  stand 
on  the  same  level  with  a  crowd  of  associates — defendit  num 
ru8 ;  but  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  brought  out  this  point 
there  is  a  special  depth  of  baseness  which  has  not  often  beei 
equalled.  His  use  of  the  word  "  shuddering,"  involves  all  tbi 
moral  guilt  of  a  lie ;  the  use  of  the  word  "  favorite,"  involve 
another  lie  ;  and  the  whole  statement  is  a  lie,  for  *'  irrespectiv 
reprobation  "  (an  expression  which  of  itself  conveys  a  misrep 
resentation)  is  not  the  subject  of  which  Calvin  is  speaking 
He  is  treating  only  of  the  implication  of  the  human  race  ii 
the  penal  consequences  of  Adam's  first  sin,  and  of  the  purpos 
and  agency  of  God  in  relation  to  the  fall  and  its  results.  It  i 
surely  time  that  anti-Calvinists,  who  profess  any  regard  fo 
truth  or  decency,  should  drop  this  topic  of  the  "  horrible  d€ 
cree,"  after  having  made  it  do  duty  for  a  couple  of  centuries. 
In  his  destitution  of  solid  proof  to  show  that  the  compilers  c 
the  English  articles  did  not  embrace  the  theological  views  o 
Calvin,  he  has  recourse  to  the  fbllowing  curious  piece  of  evi 
dence :  "  If  Calvin's  system  had  been  adopted  by  our  Reform 
ers,  never  surely  would  they  have  inserted  among  our  article 
that  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  which  seems  to  have  bee: 
directly  levelled  against  one  of  his  peculiar  opinions,  and  oni 
which  he  thought  important "  (p.  245).  What  connection  then 
can  be  between  the  grounds  for  believing  either  that  the  Eng 
lish  Reformers  had,  or  that  they  had  not,  adopted  Calvin's  sys 
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tern  of  theology,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  dealt  with  a  topic 
so  irrelevant  and  so  unimportant,  comparatively,  as  Christ's  al- 
leged descent  into  hell,  it  would  puzzle  most  men  of  common 
sense  to  discover.  But,  besides,  the  statement  of  Laurence  about 
the  descent  into  hell,  in  its  relation  to  Calvin's  opinions,  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  notorious  facts  of  the  case.  The  English 
article  (the  3d)  is  simply  an  adoption  of  the  article  in  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  is  just  the  creed  of 
the  Boman  Church.  This  topic  of  the  descent  into  hell  did 
not  find  its  way  into  the  Boman  creed  till  the  fifth  century, 
and  it  certainly  ought  never  to  have  been  introduced  into  any 
creed  or  confession.  What  tempted  the  compilers  of  the  Eng- 
lish articles  to  devote  one  of  them  to  this  topic,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  even  though  there  were  some  at  the  time  who 
denied  it.  But  Laurence's  notion,  that  it  is  "  directly  levelled 
against  one  of  Calvin's  peculiar  opinions,"  is  simply  preposte- 
rous. It  is  perfectly  notorious  that  Calvin  rejoiced  and  exulted 
in  the  article  in  the  creed  about  the  descent  into  hell,  as  ex- 
plicitly sanctioning  **one  of  his  peculiar  opinions;"  and  he 
even  seems  to  have  so  far  yielded  to  a  common  infirmity  of 
human  nature  as  to  have  been  disposed,  because  of  its  contain- 
ing this  article,  to  think  more  favorably  of  the  claim  put  forth 
by  the  Church  of  Bome  on  its  behalf  to  an  apostolic  origin. 
•  (Inst.  lib.  ii,  c.  xvi,  s.  8  and  18.) 

Laurence  takes  great  pains  to  make  out,  as  affording  a  pre- 
sumption against  the  English  articles  being  Calvinistic,  that  in 
1553,  when  they  were  first  established,  Calvin  was  not  much 
known  in  England,  that  his  peculiar  theological  system  had  not 
then  attracted  much  notice,  and  was  not  generally  received  even 
in  the  continental  Beformed  Churches ;  and  Faber  has  servilely 
followed  him  in  this  course  of  argument.  (Laurence,  pp.  44, 
144,  236 ;  Faber  on  Primitive  Election,  p.  356.)  The  alleged 
facts  are  greatly  overstated  ;  and  though  they  were  all  true, 
they  would  not  furnish  even  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
conclusion  deduced  from  them.  Calvin  had  fully  set  forth  his 
system  of  theology  in*  the  first  edition  of  his  Institutes  in 
1536 ;  and  from  the  time  of  his  return  to  Geneva  in  1541,  he 
occupied  a  position  of  prominence  and  influence  in  the  Protes- 
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taot  world,  certainly  inferior  to  no  one,  instructing  the  churches 
every  where  by  his  writings,  and  guiding  them  by  his  counsels. 
Cranmer  had  repeatedly  sought  his  advice,  and  urged  him  to 
correspond  with  King  Edward  In  the  beginuing  of  1552,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  draw  up  articles  for  the  Church  of  England, 
Cranmer's  mind  was  much  set  upon  the  preparation  of  a  gen- 
eral confession  of  faith  for  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  with 
this  view  he  invited  to  England,  Calvin,  Bullinger,  and  Me- 
lancthon.  Calvin's  great  work,  the  Consensus  Genevensis,  or 
Treatise  de  JSterna  Dei  Predestinatione,  was  published  in  1551, 
or  very  early  in  1552,  and  we  have  direct  and  explicit  evidence 
that  it  did  exert  an  influence  on  the  deliberations  and  consult- 
ations  which  were  going  on  in  England  in  the  course  of  that 
year,  in  connection  with  the  prepartion  of  the  articles.  It  is 
but  fair  to  mention,  that  this  evidence  was  unknown  to 
Laurence,  having  been  published  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Parker  Society,  in  1846,  in  the  third  series  of  the  Zurich  Let- 
ters; but  it  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  a  just 
cause  is  always  advanced  by  the  progress  of  research  and  dis- 
covery. It  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Traheron,  Dean  of  Chichester, 
and  Librarian  to  King  Edward,  written  to  Bullinger  in  Sep- 
tember, 1552,  while  the  articles  were  under  consideration,  and 
undergoing  the  revision  of  various  parties,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, but  not  yet  published : 

*'  The  greater  number  among  us,  of  ithom  1  own  my  self  to  he  ane,  em- 
hrace  the  opinion  of  John  Calvin^  as  being  perspicuous  and  most  agreeable 
to  Holy  Scripture.  And  we  truly  thank  Qod,  that  that  exceUent  treatise  of 
the  very  learned  and  excellent  John  Calvin,  against  Pighius  and  one  Geor 
gius  Siculus,  should  have  come  forth  at  the  very  time  when  the  question 
began  to  be  agitated  among  us ;  for  we  confess  that  he  has  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  subject,  or  rather  so  handled  it,  as  that  we  have  never  before 
seen  any  thing  more  learned  or  more  plain.*'  (Zurich  Letters,  8d  series, 
p.  825.)* 

*  Since  writing  this,  we  happened  to  notice  that  this,  and  some  other  extracts 
fh)m  Tralieron's  letters  to  BuUioger  had  been  published  by  Hottinger,  from  tbe 
originals  in  Zurich,  in  his  Hist  Eccles.  tom.  yiii,  p.  721-4 ;  but  they  were  cer- 
tainly very  little  known  in  this  country  till  published  by  the  Parker  Society.  The 
apology  for  Laurence  was  suggested  to  us  by  a  statement  to  the  same  effect,  made 
by  Wilberfbroe,  in  attempting  to  defend  him  against  Goode,  p.  237. 
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But,  in  truth,  this  discussion  about  Calvin  is,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  irrelevant ;  at  least  the  proof  of  the  Calvinism  of 
the  English  Beformers  and  their  formularies  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  settlement  of  this  point,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  mate- 
rially affected  by  it.  No  one  ascribes  the  Calvinism  of  the 
English  Beformers  to  the  personal  influence  of  Calvin  and  his 
writings.  It  is  to  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  of  the  writings  of  Augustine.  To  the  study  of 
the  writings  of  Augustine,  is  to  be  traced  instrumcntally  a 
large  proportion  of  the  piety  and  orthodoxy  that  adorned  the 
Church  for  above  one  thousand  years  before  the  Beformation. 
The  great  body  of  the  Beformers  on  the  continent  embraced 
Calvinism,  even  those  who  published  their  views  before  Cal- 
vin's name  was  known,  and  almost  all  of  them  ascribed  much 
influence  to  Augustine's  works  in  the  formation  of  their 
opinions.  This  holds  true  also  of  the  earliest  English  Beform- 
ers. Tyndale,'  Frith,  and  Barnes,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  evidently  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Augustine,  and  from  the  study  of  his  works  and  of  the 
word  of  God,  they  had  become  Calvinists.  Calvinism,  indeed, 
was  not  a  new  or  unknown  thing  in  England  even  before  the 
Beformation.  The  three  greatest  men  the  Church  of  that 
country  bad  produced  were  Anselm  and  Bradwardine,  both 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  Wycliffe,  professor  of  theolo- 
gy at  Oxford ;  and  these  men  were  all  Calvinists — Anselm, 
indeed,  in  a  less  developed  form,  but  Bradwardine  and  Wyc- 
liffe most  fully  and  explicitly.  These  things  are  all  well  known, 
and  in  this  state  of  matters  it  is  mere  unworthy  trifling  to 
seek,  as  Laurence  does,  to  find  even  a  presumption  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Calvinism  of  the  English  Beformers, 
in  a  minute  investigation  of  the  question  how  far  Calvin  and 
his  writings  were  known  to  them  or  consulted  by  them  in  the 
year  1562. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  show  that,  on  this  ques- 
tion, at  least.  Archbishop  'Laurence  is  entitled  to  no  respect  or 
deference  whatever ;  and  that  in  point  of  accuracy  of  statement 
and  solidity  of  argument,  he  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  gene- 
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ralitj  of  those  who,  from  Heylin  downwards,  have  undertaken 
the  defence  of  the  same  cause. 

But  it  is  quite  possible,  notwithstanding  all  we  have  seen, 
that  the  book  may  contain  sufficient  materials  to  prove  that  the 
articles  are  not  Calvinistic.  The  leading  feature  of  the  book, 
determining,  however,  rather  the  form  into  which  the  mate- 
rials are  thrown  than  the  substance  of  the  materials  themselves, 
is,  that  it  professes  to  bring  out  fully  and  precisely  the  doc- 
trines that  generally  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  Home  before 
the  Reformation,  and  since  the  doctrines  of  the  articles  were 
very  much  directed  against  the  errors  that  prevailed,  to  employ 
a  knowledge  of  the  errors  for  ascertaining  the  precise  import 
of  the  correctives  applied.  This  process  is  in  its  general  cha- 
racter fair  and  reasonable,  but  it  requires  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  and  a  larger  amount  both  of 
ability  and  candor,  than  Laurence  possessed,  to  turn  it  to  good 
account,  and  to  bring  out  of  its  application  results  that  can  be 
relied  upon.  The  way  in  which  he  applies  his  general  princi- 
ple is  to  this  eflfect.  He  brings  out  fully  the  thoroughly  un- 
sound and  Pelagian  character  of  the  views  which  generally 
prevailed  in  the  Church,  and  especially  among  the  schoolmen, 
the  leading  divines  of  the  period,  on  the  subjects  of  original 
sin,  free-will,  merit,  justification,  and  predestination.  He  then 
assumes,  that  from  the  extreme  unsoundness  of  the  Popish  doc- 
trine, no  very  large  amount  of  soundness,  nothing  of  an  Au- 
gustinian  or  Calvinistic  character  in  the  Protestant  corrections 
of  it,  need  be  supposed  to  be  necessary  or  even  probable,  that 
there  might  probably  be  a  full  and  ample  repudiation  of  the 
Popish  error  without  any  leaning  towards  the  other  extreme. 
The  practical  application  he  makes  of  this  notion,  is  to  establish 
it  as  a  sort  of  general  rule,  that  there  is  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  lowest  and  most  moderate  interpretation  of  the  doctrinal 
statements  of  the  Reformers,  provided  they  are  still  held  so 
sound  and  evangelical  as  to  convey  a  condemnation  of  the 
grossly  Pelagian  views  which  generally  prevailed  before  the 
Reformation.  But  there  is  really  no  weight  in  all  this.  The 
general  position,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  precise  opinions  which 
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prevailed  before  the  Reformation  may  be  usefully  applied  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  import  and  bearing  of  the  statements 
adopted  by  the  Reformers  upon  the  same  points,  is  certainly 
well  founded.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  the  notion  which 
constitutes  Laurence's  peculiar  principle,  namely,  that  there  is 
a  general  presumption  in  favor  of  the  Protestant  d^iation 
from  ante-Reformation  Pelagianism  being  the  smallest  which 
the  words  used  will  admit  of.  We  know  of  no  ground  for 
any  such  presumption,  and  we  cannot  admit  it  Our  convic- 
tion is  that  the  great  glory  of  the  Reformation,  in  a  doctrinal 
point  of  view,  is  that  the  Reformers,  and  especially  Calvin, 
saw  and  proclaimed  that  it  was  necessary,  as  the  only  thorough 
and  permanent  counteractive  to  the  gross  Pelagianism  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  to  all  the  practices  based  upon  it,  to  go 
back,  decidedly  and  avowedly,  even  above  and  beyond  the 
Calvinism  of  Augustine  to  the  Calvinism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  certainly  was  the  ground  taken  by  the  great  body 
of  the  continental  Reformers,  though  Melancthon,  whose  weak- 
nesses and  infirmities  were  so  great  and  palpable,  partially 
abandoned  it.  And  if  it  is  alleged  that  the  Reformers  of  Eng- 
land took  lower  and  narrower  ground  than  this,  and  contented 
themselves  with  merely  condemning  and  lopping  oS  some  of 
the  grosser  and  more  offensive  developments  of  the  prevailing 
Pelagianism,  this  must  be  established,  not  by  vague  and  base- 
less presumptions,  but  by  direct  and  positive  proof,  by  a  deli- 
berate and  detailed  examination  of  the  actual  doctrines  they 
have  propounded  on  every  topic  of  importance.  Laurence  has 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  doctrines  which  generally 
prevailed  before  the  Reformation  on  the  subjects  of  original 
sin,  free-will,  justification,  and  merit,  were  of  a  thoroughly 
Pelagian  complexion,  and,  of  course,  might  have  been  contra- 
dicted and  excluded  by  statements,  upon  the  part  of  the  Re- 
formers, which  did  not  go  beyond  the  standard  of  what  might 
now  be  called  Armiuianism.  But  this  is  of  no  real  value  in 
proving  that  they  stopped  there,  and  did  not  go  on  to  bring 
out,  as  the  only  complete  and  effectual  antidote  to  the  Pela- 
gianism of  the  schoolmen,  at  least  the  whole  Calvinism  of 
Augustine. 
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^ettojtcat  and  S^ikanj  Jntellignicf. 


♦  •  • 


The  Oj^ard  Essays  and  Beviews. — ^The  following  report  was  presented  to 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  (Lower  House)  bj  Archdeacon  Denison : 

'*  We  haye  careAilly  examined  the  book,  and  we  consider  the  following  to 
be  its  leading  principles : 

^*  (1.)  That  the  present  advanced  knowledge  possessed  by  the  world  in  its 
'  manhood'  is  the  standard  whereby  the  educated  intellect  of  the  individual 
man,  guided  and  governed  by  conscience,  is  to  measure  and  determine  the 
truth  of  the  Bible. 

**  (2.)  That,  where  the  Bible  is  assumed  to  be  at  variance  with  the  con- 
clusions of  such  educated  intellect,  the  Bible  must  be  taken  in  such  cases  to 
have  no  divine  auUiority,  but  to  be  only  a  *  human  utterance.' 

"  (8.)  That  the  principles  of  interpretation  of  the  Bible  hitherto  universally 
received  in  the  Christian  Church  are  untenable ;  and  that  new  principles  of 
interpretation  must  now  be  substituted  if  the  credit  and  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be  maintained. 

"  We  find  that— 

"  I.  In  many  parts  of  the  volume,  statements  and  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  denied,  called  in  question,  or  disparaged ;  for  example — 

**  (a,)  The  reality  of  Mirados ;  including  the  idea  of  *  creation '  as  presented 
to  us  in  the  Bible ;  (b,)  Predictive  prophecy,  especially  predictions  concern- 
ing the  Incarnation,  Person,  and  Offices  of  our  Lord ;  {c)  The  descent  of  all 
mankind  from  Adam ;  (d,)  The  Fidl  of  Man  and  Original  Sin;  (e,)  The  Divine 
command  to  sacrifice  Isaac ;  (/.)  The  Incarnation  of  our  Lord ;  (g,)  Salvation 
through  the  blood  of  Christ;  (h.)  The  Personality  of  the  Holv  Spirit; 
(i.)  Special  or  Supernatural  Inspiration ;  (Ar.)  Historical  facts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  including  some  referred  to  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself. 

"  IL  It  is  urged  that  many  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  may  be  under- 
stood and  explained  upon  the  principle  called  *  ideology,'  by  which  is  meant 
that  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  accept  the  idea  of  characters  and  facts  de- 
scribed in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  instead  of  believing  in  the  reality  of  those 
characters  and  facts. 

**  III.  It  is  maintained  that  the  creeds  of  the  Church,  whether,  regarded 
as  confessions  of  faith  or  as  ^  instruments  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,* 
may  now  be  put  aside  as  no  longer  suitable  to  the  present  advanced  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  world. 

*^  IV.  Liberty  is  claimed  for  the  clergy  and  candidates  for  the  holy  orders 
to  subscribe  articles  of  religion,  and  to  use  formularies  in  public  worship, 
without  believing  them  according  to  their  plain  and  natural  meaning. 

**  V.  Attempts  are  made  to  separate  Christian  holiness  of  life  fix)m  Christ- 
ian doctrine." 

In  his  subsequent  remarks,  the  Archdeacon  said  that  the  Committee  had 
sat  twelve  days,  and  the  sitting  extended  over  seventy  hours,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  vast  labor  given  to  the  eiutmination  by  sub-committees  and  by  private 
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Motion  for  a  8y nodical  Judgment  an  the  Booh  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
report^  Archdeacon  Denison  offered  the  following  resolution : 

*^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  pro- 
ceeding to  a  Synodical  judgment  on  the  book  entitled  Essays  and  Eetietcs, 
and  that  the  above  resolution  be  communicated  to  the  Upper  House  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

On  Friday,  June  21st,  the  debate  on  Archdeacon  Denison's  motion  was 
resumed  and  continued  with  great  pertinacity  and  spirit  on  the  part  of  a 
very  small  minority.  At  last,  however,  every  amendment  was  voted  down, 
and  Archdeacon  Denison^s  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  eight, 
nearly  three  to  one. 

The  House  of  Bishops,  however  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

**  Whereas,  since  the  House  formerly  considered  this  question,  a  suit  has 
been  commenced  against  one  of  the  writers  of  the  said  book  for  his  contribu- 
tion thereto ;  and  whereas  his  grace  the  President  of  this  Synod,  and  other 
bishops,  privy  councillors,  may  in  the  course  of  an  appeal,  be  called  to  decide 
on  the  said  suit  judicially  ;  and  whereas,  it  appears  to  Uiis  house  to  be  in- 
expedient either  to  proofed  with  the  consideration  of  this  subject  in  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  such  other  members  of  this  house,  or  to  em- 
barrass them  as  to  their  hereafter  sitting  as  judges  in  the  pending  suit  by 
their  joining  in  a  Synodical  condemnation  of  the  book,  it  is  expedient  to 
adjourn  the  further  consideration  of  this  subject  pending  the  course  of  8u<^ 
suit" 

The  suit  here  referred  to  is  the  following : 

On  Friday,  July  26th,  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  before  Dr.  Lushington,  Sur- 
rogate, the  first  formal  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Sfdisbury  v. 
Dr.  Williams  were  taken.  The  proceedings  are  taken  against  Dr.  Williams 
as  the  writer  of  the  article  in  Essays  and  Jievietos,  entitled  **  Bunsen's  Bibli- 
cal Researches,"  and  it  is  alleged  in  the  citation  with  which  he  has  been 
served,  and  the  articles  which  will  be  filed,  that  he  has  thrown  contempt 
upon  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  otherwise  depraved 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  defence  of  Dr.  Williams 
will  be,  that  in  the  article  complained  of  he  has  merely  set  forth  in  detail  the 
leading  views  of  Baron  Bunsen,  as  expressed  in  his  leading  theolo^cal  writ- 
ings, especially  in  his  Bgypfs  Place  %n  Universal  History^  and  his  Gott  in 
d^r  Geschichte,  and  that  in  his  own  commentaries  upon  these  he  has  not  laid 
himself  open  to  any  charge  which  will  subject  him  to  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ment   The  cost  of  this  prosecution  is  estimated  at  £5000. 

Two  counter  volumes  of  Essays  are  to  be  published.  Mr.  Murray  pub- 
lishes one.  Among  the  contributors  are  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  Dr.  Thomson, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxfo^  the  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson,  Professors  Ellicott  and  Mansel. 
Another  work  on  the  subject  will  shortly  appear,  with  a  pre&oe  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  contributions  from  Rev.  Dr.  Goulbum,  Rev.  Dr.  Heurtley, 
Rev.  Dr.  Irons,  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth. 


GERMANY. 

n.  Yoigt  has  enlarged  his  article  on  Athanasius  and  the  Immanent  Trinity, 
(published  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theologie,  1858),  into  a  volume  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Athanasius,  giving  a  full  account  of  his  dogmatic  system  in  com- 
parison with  the  heretical  tendencies  of  his  times. 

The  Studien  und  Kritihen^  parts  8,  4,  contain  two  admirable  articles  by 
Lubher  on  the  theological  opinions  of  classical  antiquity ;  Piper  on  some  new 
monuments  and  manuscripts ;  Gerlach  on  the  imprisonment  of  Manasseh ; 
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Schneckenburger  on  portions  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews ;  Weiss,  the  origin 
of  the  synoptical  €K)6pels ;  Schultz  on  Immanuel  in  Isaiah,  yii,  14 ;  Graf  on 
Luke  zxiii,  84 ;  Zyro  on  James  iv,  6,  6 ;  and  reviews  of  new  works. 

The  Zeitschrift  /.  lutKeriKhe  Theologie^  Heft  8,  has  a  long  article  by 
Kohler  in  opposition  to  Millenarianism ;  an  account  of  the  recent  reviyals  in 
America,  Ireland,  etc,  by  Dieckmann ;  and  the  usual  full  bibliography. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Frie(irich  Julius  Stahl,  of  Berlin,  the  eminent  jurist,  and 
leader  of  the  High  Church  Lutherans,  is  announced.  He  was  bom  in  1802, 
of  Jewish  extraction*.  His  Philosophy  of  the  Law,  and  works  on  the  Union, 
haye  given  him  a  high  position. 

Friedrich  Mone's  Systematic  Development  of  the  Laws  of  Society,  National 
Economy,  and  Culture  of  the  Greek  Nation,  second  edition,  pp.  916,  Beriin, 
is  an  attempt  to  do  for  Grecian  history  what  Mommsen  has  done  for  Rome— 
to  trace  the  social  and  economical  laws  which  shaped  that  history,  to  the  end 
of  the  Achaian  League.  The  political  economist,  liaz  Wirth,  praises  both 
of  these  works  highly,  as  opening  new  points  of  view  in  ancient  history. 

In  the  Deutsche  ZeiUehrift  for  April,  Dr.  Hoffmann,  of  Berlin,  has  an  able 
and  thoughtful  essay  on  the  Return  of  Science  from  its  Hostili^  to  Revela- 
tion, showing  that  the  tendency  of  investigation  in  all  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  science  and  thought  is  towards  a  reconciliation  with  Christianity, 
and  that  this  is  manifest  in  the  practical  as  well  as  the  metaphysical  spheres 
of  inquiry. 

We  give  the  following  for  what  it  is  worth :  "  A  rumor  prevails  in  Euro- 
pean literary  circles  that  the  manuscript  now  publishing  by  the  Russian 
Government,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Tischendorf^  purporting  to  be  a  us. 
Bible  of  the  fourth  century,  is  not  an  ancient  manuscript,  but  is  an  entirely 
modem  production,  written  by  a  gentieman  now  alive,  who  will  shortly 
take  measures  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  authorship." 

Theohgisehe  QuartalBchr\ft  (Rom.  Cath.)  Heft  2,  1861,  contains  Hefele 
on  the  Concordat  of  Sutri  and  its  Rupture  by  Henry  V.,  in  1111,  which  is 
clear  and  able,  like  all  of  Hefele's  productions ;  Gams  on  the  most  Ancient 
Church  History  of  Spain,  adopting  much  legendary  matter ;  besides  reviews 
of  late  works. 

The  first  article  in  the  third  part  of  Niedner's  ZeiUehrift  f.  d.  historische 
Theologie,  1861,  is  one  of  great  interest  and  research  by  Heinrich  von  Stein, 
PrivaUlocont  in  Gottinpen,  reviewing  the  whole  controversy  about  the  al- 
legc<l  Platonism  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  from  the  publication  of  Soa- 
vcrain's  famous  work  (Lo  Platonisme  devoile)  to  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
It  does  more  than  any  other  treatise  in  the  modern  histories  of  theology  and 
philosophy  to  set  forth  the  origin  and  history  of  this  view,  and  the  unbis- 
torical  assumptions  made  on  both  sides.  Particular  praise  is  given  to  Cud- 
worth^s  treatment  of  some  of  the  points  in  his  Intellectual  System.  The  only 
other  article  of  the  number  is  by  Johannsen  on  the  Palgrave,  John  Casimir, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  Formula  Concordiae.  The  fourth  part 
has  a  long  and  curious  account,  by  Herzog,  of  an  old  Waldensian  translation 
of  the  Canticles,  and  thirty  unpublished  letters  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
others. 

The  now  part  (12th  of  New  Test.)  of  Lango's  excellent  Bible- Work,  con- 
tains Superintendent  Moll  on  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews.  A  translation  of 
the  whole  work  has  begun  to  be  published  in  Edinburgh. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  students  in  the  German  universities : 
Vienna  2,250,  Berlin  1,542,  Munich  1,280,  Leipsic  887,  Breslau  850,  Bonn 
836,  Gdttingen  751,  Halle  720,  Tubingen  719,  Wurzburg  651,  Heidelberg 
588,  Erlangon  583,  Jena  454,  Konigsberg  419,  Giessen  885,  Friberg  818, 
Greiiswald  293,  Marburg  254,  and  Kiel  178. 
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PRANCE. 

The  Revue  Chretienne^  edited  by  de  Pressens^,  is  now  in  its  seventh 
year,  and  assumes  a  higher  tone.  It  contributes  to  unite  the  literary  en- 
ergies of  Protestants,  and  commands  the  respect  of  others.  Among  the 
articles  published  this  year  are,  de  Pressens6  on  Montalembert's  Monas- 
ticism ;  de  Gucrle  on  Milton  and  his  Works ;  two  articles  by  Godet  on  the 
Song  of  Songs — a  yaluable  criticism  of  Renan^s  work ;  de  Guerle  on  La- 
cordaire ;  the  admirable  essay  of  Rosseeuw  St.  Hilaire  on  What  France 
Needs ;  two  articles  on  Margaret  of  Yalois,  giving  a  full  account  of  her 
life,  character  and  works ;  an  earnest  appeal  for  Italian  Evangelization,  by 
Leon  Pilattc.  The  Eeoue  de  Mois,  which  accompanies  each  number,  gives 
a  good  insight  into  matters  of  current  interest  The  sympathy  of  the 
Review  with  the  North  in  our  present  struggle  is  outspoken  and  earnest. 
A  quarterly  Theological  Supplement  has  been  added  to  the  Review  this 
year,  devoted  to  essays,  and  a  *^  Theological  Bulletin,"  giving  an  account 
of  noted  works  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  Among  the  essays  are, 
de  Pressense  on  the  Task  of  Evangelical  Theology  in  France ;  Sardinoux 
on  the  School  of  Ttibingen ;  Gode^  Christ  died  for  our  Sins  according  to 
the  Scriptures. 

H.  de  Valroger  has  published  in  two  vols,  an  Introduction  to  the  Books 
of  the  New  Testament  translated  from  the  German  works  of  Reithmayr, 
Hug  and  Tholuck,  with  notes:  12  francs. 

Two  new  translations  from  the  Sanskrit  have  appeared :  Ph.  Ed.  Fou- 
caux,  Episode  du  Mahabhrata,  16gende  d'llvala  et  Valapi ;  and  Un  T^trade, 
ou  drame,  hymne,  roman  et  poeme,  by  H.  Fauche. 

Two  new  works  on  JSsthetics  have  been  published :  Chs.  Leveque,  La 
Science  du  Beau,  2  Tomes  (crowned  by  the  Academy) ;  and  A.  E.  Chaig- 
net,  Les  Principes  de  la  Science  du  Beau,  one  vol.  of  684  pages. 

E.  P.  Dubois-Guchan  has  published  a  work  in  two  large  volumes  on 
Tacitus  and  his  Age ;  or  the  Roman  Imperial  Society  from  Augustus  to 
the  Antonines  in  its  Relations  to  Modern  Society.  The  first  volume  is  on 
the  Social  Order  and  the  Caesars ;  the  second,  the  Literary  Order  and 
Tacitus. 

A  project  has  been  started  of  reproducing  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  in 
its  pristine  form,  upon  the  heights  of  Montmartre— the  expenses  to  be  met 
by  a  national  subscription. 

The  French  Academy  having  given  to  M.  Thiers  the  20,000  fi-ancs, 
which  the  Emperor  put  at  their  disposal,  for  the  best  literary  work  of  the 
times,  the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  offered  the  same  sum  to  (Mdme.)  Geo. 
Sand,  who  replied  "  that  she  had  neither  wish  nor  want  of  recompense  or 
distinction  from  any  government  whatever."  M.  Thiers  has  made  over  his 
prize  anew  to  the  disposal  of  the  Academy. 

M.  August  Jal  about  a  year  ago  was  called  upon  by  Napoleon  to  tell 
him  all  he  knew  about  ancient  ships  (for  his  Life  of  Caesar) ;  but  he  did 
not  then  know  anything.  Having  since  studied  the  matter,  he  has  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  La  Flotte  de  C6sar,  and  the  Emperor  has  had  a  gal- 
ley made.  The  publication  of  the  work  of  Napoleon  is  to  be  deferred,  it 
is  reported,  for  two  years  more. 

Several  pamphlets  in  the  interest  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  have  been 
published  at  Paris :  Bellot  des  Minieres,  The  American  Question  ;  Mille- 
roux,  The  American  Confederation ;  The  American  Revolution  Unveiled, 
ascribed  to  a  diplomatist. 

M.  Augustus  Cochin  has  written  a  work  in  two  volumes,  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,  first,  from  the  economical  standpoint,  and  then,  in  its 
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moral  aspects,  exhibiting  the  grieyous  influence  of  the  system  as  now  seen 
in  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  the  Southern  States. 

A  new  political  journal,  V Impartial  DauphinoU,  has  appeared  at 
Grenoble,  in  France.  It  unfurls  the  flag  of  democratic  France,  and  the 
principles  of  1789. 

In  the  Paris  Journal  des  Dehats,  M.  Babinet,  speaking  of  England's  in- 
gratitude to  Newton  in  haying  neyer  raised  a  monument  to  her  famous  son. 
asks  if  that  country  does  not  fear  lest  uniyersal  humanity  should  forestall 
her  by  an  obelisk  bearing  this  inscription :  **  To  Newton,  an  EngUshman, 
by  all  the  nations  except  ungrateful  England." 

The  speech  deliyered  by  M.  Guizot,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
Primary  Instruction  Society,  has  caused  great  and  painful  surprise.  After 
speaking  in  terms  of  high  encqmium  of  the  useful  labors  of  the  Society, 
M.  Guizot  suddenly  turned  away  from  that  subject  to  refer  to  what  he  ood- 
sidered  (and  he  was  careful  to  say  that  he  was  merely  speaking  in  his  own 
name)  *^  the  deplorable  perturbation  which  is  now  afi(ecting  and  distressing 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  great  and  general  Christian  Church."  For  a 
Protestant  to  express  himself  thus  in  a  Protestant  temple,  and  in  a  meet- 
ing of  a  Protestant  Society,  with  respect  to  the  great  religious  reyolodon 
now  going  on  in  Italy,  naturally  caused  at  the  time  much  surprise,  and  has 
since  called  forth  the  liyeliest  animadyersion  among  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  France. 


ENGLAND. 

The  British  Quarterly  HevieWy  July,  has  articles  on,  1.  Vocation  of  the 
Church :  2.  Schleswig ;  the  Gennan-Danish  Question :  3.  Bevolutions  in 
English  History  (Vaughan's) :  4.*  Flower  Life :  6.  The  Marriage  Iaw  of 
Great  Britain :  6.  Helps's  Spanish  Conquests  in  America :  *7.  The  GoTcrn- 
ment  Machine:  8.  The  Civil  War  in  America:  9.  National  Education: 
10.  Count  Cavour.  The  first  article  giyes  incidentally  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  as  to  Inspiration,  and  Justification. 
The  article  on  our  country  defends  the  neutrality  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
and  is  very  severe  upon  our  animadversions  about  the  course  of  the  Eng- 
lish press  and  government,  while  it  also  claims  that  its  sympathies  are  idl 
against  slavery.  It  thinks  that  if  we  had  remained  subject  to  Great 
Britain,  slavery  would  have  been  long  ago  aboUshed. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  July.  The  Two  Records  of  our 
Lord's  Temptation — Character  of  their  Inspiration.  On  the  Epistles  of 
St  Peter.  The  History  of  the  World,  as  foretold  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
The  Genealogy  of  Christ  (both  genealogies  of  Joseph).  New  Translation 
of  Book  of  Job.  Correspondence,  Intelligence,  etc.  The  essay  on  Peter 
gives  the  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  second  Epistle,  with 
remarks  on  the  apocryphal  writings  ascribed  to  that  Apostle.     The  pro- 

Jhecy  referred  to  in  the  8d  article  is  that  respecting  Canaan,  Shem  and 
apheth  (Gen.  ix,  23-27),  showing  its  remarkable  fulfilment  through  the 
whole  course  of  human  history.  In  the  Correspondence,  Rev.  Ed.  W. 
Grinfield,  in  reference  to  Prof.  Jowett's  statement  in  the  Essays  and  ilV- 
tiews  about  citations  from  the  Septuagint,  recurs  to  his  old  theme  of  a 
sanction  of  that  version,  as  quasi-inspired,  since  it  was  so  frequently  used 
by  the  apostles,  showing  **a  supernatural  recollection  of  the  words  and 
phrases  of  the  Greek  version."  The  essay  of  Mr.  Churton,  recently  pub- 
lished, runs  in  the  same  line.    The  so-caJled  Hebraisms  are  Hellenisms. 
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As  Prof.  Blunt  said,  "  the  Septuagint  is  the  viaduct  from  the  Old  to  the 
New  Testament"  For  the  first  three  centuries  not  one  of  the  fathers,  ex- 
cepting Origen,  is  known  to  have  used  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  Eclectic  Review  (London)  commences  with  July  a  New  Series,  at 
the  low  rate  of  one  shilling  for  each  monthly  part.  The  July  number  has 
articles  on  John  Angell  James ;  Thomas  Carlyle  and  his  Critics  ;  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Skull ;  Kelly  on  the  Covenants — the  Congregational  Lecture 
for  1861 — denying  any  real  covenant  with  Adam.  This  work  of  Mr.  Kelly 
is  the  only  one  on  the  subject  in  English  literature  for  a  long  time  :  a  small 
work  by  Rev.  John  Eagleston  of  Hudderfield  was  published  in  1829. 
The  other  articles  are  on  Congregational  Chapel  Extension ;  Lays  and  Le- 
gends of  Cromwell  and  the  Nonconformist  Heroes — an  ordinary  work  on 
a  great  theme ;  and  Church  Fiction. 

The  London  Review  for  July  (the  Wesleyan  periodical)  discusses  Novels 
and  Novelists ;  the  Benedictines  in  England ;  Mamix  de  St  Aldegonde ; 
Dixon's  Bacon ;  Recent  Poetry ;  the  Elder  Pliny ;  the  Government  Ma- 
chine ;  Theology  of  the  Ascension ;  Froude's  Henry  VIH. ;  and  Popular 
Education. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  died  July  6,  1861.  He  was  a  convert  from  Juda- 
ism, and  had  the  post  of  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records.  He  is 
best  known  by  his  learned  work  on  the  History  of  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land. Of  his  earliest  work,  privately  printed  in  French,  1797,  on  La 
Guerre  des  grenouilles  et  des  souris  d*Homerc,  a  curious  account  is  given 
by  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  in  the  Notes  and  Queries  for  July  27,  1861. 

The  Westminster  Review  for  July  opens  with  an  interesting,  though 
somewhat  ambitious  Sketch  of  Schleiermacher's  Life,  on  the  basis  of 
Rowan's  recent  translation  of  his  Autobiography  and  Letters :  his  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  position  is  not  very  clearly  defined.  The  anti- 
orthodox  article  of  the  number  is  on  Christian  Creeds  and  their  Defend- 
ers— rather  a  weak  and  loose  afiair.  The  Critical  Theory  and  Writings  of 
Taine  are  presented  in  an  interesting  light  A  very  good  account  is  given 
of  Mr.  Mill's  Representative  Government.  Buckle's  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion is  of  course  lauded  in  its  main  scope.  An  interesting  sketch  is  given 
of  the  life  of  the  Countess  of  Albany,  wife  of  the  Pretender,  and  mistress  suc- 
cessively of  Al fieri  and  of  M.  Fabre,  a  French  painter. 

The  WestminsUr  Review  says,  that  there  is  a  rumor  that  John  Stuart 
Mill  is  engaged  on  a  comprehensive  review  of  all  the  sociological  and 
ethical  theories  of  the  time :  that  his  works  on  Political  Economy,  Repre- 
sentative Government,  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  his  Essay  on  Liberty 
are  preparatory  to  this,  his  chief  philosophical  work. 

Thos.  Ellison,  F.S.S.,  has  published  a  volume  on  Slavery  and  Secession 
in  the  United  States,  12mo,  pp.  871,  contrasting  the  North  and  the  South, 
tracing  all  our  troubles  to  Slavery,  and  vindicating  the  position  of  the 
General  Government  Fraser^s  Magazine  for  August  has  an  article  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Disruption  of  the  American  Union ;  and  Bentley*8  Miscel- 
lany one  on  America  under  Arms. 


UNITED   STATES  OF   AMERICA. 

The  Evangelical  Review^  Gettysburg,  commences  its  13th  vol.  with  the 
July  number,  edited  by  W.  M.  Reynolds  and  M.  L.  Stoever ;  Dr.  C.  P. 
Krauth,  the  chief  Editor  for  twelve  years,  retires  from  his  post.  The  July 
number  contains  a  valuable  historical  article  by  Dr.  Reynolds  on  the  Ger- 
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man  Emigration  to  North  America,  as-  introductory  to  the  History  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  among  the  Germans :  an  account  of  the  OctaTius  of 
Minucius  FcUx  ;  Harnack's  Theses  on  the  Church,  translated  hy  Prof  F. 
A.  Muhlenberg,  etc. 

The  Afneriean  Quarterly  Church  Review  is  to  be  published  hereafter  in 
New  York.  The  July  No.  has  twenty  pages  of  '*  Interesting  and  Curious 
Facts  about  Bishops  ;**  on  Brothers,  Fathers  and  Sons,  Uncles  and  Nephews, 
and  other  Kin,  in 'the  Episcopate ;  besides  *' other  interesting  facts  1" 

In  the  Bihliotheea  Sacra  for  July  Prof.  Bobbins  advocates  at  length  the 
Pauline  Origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Sketch  of  Hindoo  Phi- 
losophy by  Rev.  David  C.  Scudder  is  a  very  valuable  paper,  correctiDg 
some  mistakes  of  Barthclcmy  St  Hilai^e  and  other  writers. 

The  New  Englander  for  July  has  among  other  articles  an  elaborate  ind 
ingenious  discussion  of  the  First  Document  of  Genesis  (adopting  in  the 
main  the  views  of  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  wonl  day), 
by  Rev.  E.  A.  Walker :  a  dissent  by  Prof.  Fisher  from  Prof  Park's  inter- 
pretation of  some  of  Dr.  Emmons'  theological  opinions ;  an  examination  of 
Secession  by  President  "Woolsey ;  and  a  reply  to  the  Methodut  Quarterly 
on  the  Theology  of  Wesley,  trying  to  convict  Wesley  of  holding  to  the 
old  Hopkinsian  doctrine  about  the  permission  of  sin,  because  he  used 
forms  of  statement,  which  sound  marvellously  like  those  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 

The  Mcrcertdfurg  RetieiD  for  July  has  an  admirable  disquisition  by  Dr. 
Philip  SchafF  on  the  Moral  Character  of  Jesus  Christ,  or,  tiie  Perfection  of 
Christ's  Humanity  a  Proof  of  His  Divinity :  the  Divining  Rod,  by  L  H. 
Steiner,  on  the  basis  of  Figuier ;  Liturgical  Worship,  fix>m  the  German  of 
Kessler,  by  C.  V.  Mayo ;  Adler  on  the  Agamemnon  of  .£schylus ;  Re 
ligious  Thinking,  by  D.  Y.  Heislcr ;  Dr.  Gerhart  on  the  National  Question 

The  Life  of  Prince  Demetrius  Augustine  Gallitzen,  famous  in  the  Catho- 
lic Missions  of  this  country,  has  been  written  by  a  German,  H.  Lemcke, 
in  a  vol.  of  380  pages,  published  at  Munster.  His  miraculous  cures  and 
conversions  are  detailed  at  length.  He  died  in  1840.  He  wrote  a  Defence 
of  Catholic  Principles,  an  Appeal,  etc. 

Henri  de  Courcy  do  la  Roche  Heron,  a  resident -in  New  York  for  several 
years,  died  at  Cannes,  France,  May  14.  While  here  he  published  a  His- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  1856  ;  also  a  small  work 
on  the  Female  Convents  of  Canada. 

Henry  Spelman's  Relation  of  Virginia  has  been  published  in  London 
ttoin  the  manuscript.  He  was  in  Ya.  in  1609.  Freneau's  Poems  hare 
lieen  reprinted  in  England  firom  the  Philadelphia  edition  of  1786. 
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^itcram  and  Critical  J|(otic«  of  J^aoli^. 
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THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy  of  the  Infinite ;  a  Treatise  on  Man^s  Knowledge  of  the  lu- 
ll nite  Being.  By  Rev.  Henry  C  alder  wood.  Second  edition.  Macmillan 
&  Co.  Cambridge.  8vo,  pp.  520.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1854,  and  it  contained  the  first  full  examination  of  Hamilton's  doc- 
trine of  the  Infinite.  This  new  edition  Ls  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  and 
includes  a  detailed  reply  tq  ManseFs  Bampton  Lectures,  as  well  as  a  revision 
of  some  of  the  author's  earlier  statements,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  infinite  to  space  and  time.  It  also  contains  a  reply  to  Hamil- 
ton's letters  to  the  author.  The  work  is  well  worthy  of  sfudy.  It  is  in 
every  respect  an  improvement  on  the  somewhat  immature  statements  of  the 
earlier  edition.  We  hope  to  recur  to  it  soon  again,  in  connection  with  an 
examination  of  the  mooted  problems. 

Philosophia  Ultima,  Charles  Woodruff  Shields.  Philadelphia.  1861. 
Pp.  96.  This  a  new  project  of  an  Ultimate  Philosophy,  to  reconcile  faith 
and  science.  The  scheme  includes  three  parts  :  I.  Science  of  the  Sciences. 
IL  Art  of  the  Sciences.  IIL  Science  of  the  Arts.  1.  Rational  and  Revealed 
Astronomy.  2.  Rational  and  Revealed  Geology.  8.  Rational  and  Revealed 
Aiithropoloj^y.  4.  Rational  and  Revealed  Psychology.  5.  Rational  and  Re- 
vealed Sociology.  6.  Rational  and  Revealed  Thcolop^y.  The  end  is  "  the 
universal  millennium  of  celestial  sciences  and  arts."  While  much  remains  to 
be  done  before  this  can  be  realized,  all  such  vigorous,  thoughtful,  and  inde- 
pendent attempts  may  contribute  to  this  desirable  issue. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Hehrero  Language.  By  William  Henry  Green.. 
New  York :  John  AViley.  1861.  Pp.323.  Professor  Green  of  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  has  prepared  an  excellent  Hebrew  Grammar, 
which  will  doubtless  come  into  very  general  use  Based  upon  the  labors  of 
Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  Nordheimer,  it  has  also  merits  of  its  own,  and  shows 
the  fruit  of  careful  and  laborious  study.  The  general  arrangement  L<i  clear 
and  simple.  The  introduction  of  the  accent,  after  the  example  of  Ewald, 
will  be  found  of  aso  to  learners.  The  declension  of  nouns  is  very  much  sira- 
plifieJ,  as  compared  with  the  artificial  rules  of  Gesenius.  The  whole  work 
is  in  a  high  degree  creditable  to  American  scholarship.  The  typographical 
execution,  from  Trow's  press,  is  unexceptionable. 

Theologie de la  Religion JSCaturelle.  ParViDAL.  Pp.200.  12mo.  Paris: 
1850.  Tho  general  character  of  thi^  work  is  indicated  by  the  remark  that 
under  the  title  of  the  Theology  of  Natural  Religion,  the  author  publishes  a 
treatise  chiefly  devoted  to  Ethics.  A  brief  introduction  states  the  sources  of 
evidence,  and  the  work  is  then  divided  into  two  parts — Doctrine  and  Morale. 
The  latter  division  occupies  nearly  half  of  the  book,  and  treats  of  Practical 
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Ethics.  The  style  is  clear  and  graceful,  and  the  arrangemeiit  of  topics  na- 
tural. The  chief  and  a  very  serious  defect  of  this  treatise  is  the  want  of  a 
just  conception  of  moral  government  Natural  Theology  should  leave  us 
sensible  of  our  need  of  a  higher  revelation.  Our  author  gives  no  hint  of  thb. 
He  does  not  seem  to  us  to  add  anything  to  the  literature  of  this  importiDt 
subject. — E.  C.  S. 


HISTORY. 

Carthage  and  her  Remains  ;  being  an  Account  of  the  Exeatationf  and 
Rencirche*  on  the  Site  of  the  Phanieian  Metropolis  in  Africa^  etc.  By  Dr. 
N.  Davis,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.  With  Illustrations.  New  York  :  Harpers.  ISfil. 
8vo,  pp.  504.  Dr.  Davis,  "  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Majesty's  GoTern- 
ment,'*  has  produced  a  work  full  of  novelty  and  interest,  despite  its  careles^; 
style  and  method.  The  most  entertaining  portions  arc  the  descriptions  of 
the  author's  personal  adyentures  in  making  the  excavations.  Some  striking 
and  remarkable  discoveries  were  the  result  of  his  labors,  though  tlie  French 
authorities  differ  from  Dr.  Davis  on  the  question  of  their  Punic  or  Roman 
origin.  The  various  exhumed  objects  are  described  with  great  minuteness, 
and  reproduced  in  abundant  and  excellent  illustrations.  The  work  al<o 
gives  an  epitome  of  the  history,  religion,  and  culture  of  the  great  rival  of 
Rome,  as  well  as  a  description  of  its  present  ruins  and  verifications  of  im- 
portint  sites  (the  Cothon,  etc.).  Its  history  illustrates  the  great  fiict,  that  a 
people  devoted  exclusively  to  commerce  and  war,  and  harboring  a  barbarous 
faitli,  leaves  no  permanent  impression  upon  the  character  and  progress  nf 
the  human  race.  The  work  is  indispensable  to  the  scholar  and  antiquarian, 
as  well  as  highly  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  published  in  excel- 
lent style. 

Slngularites  historiqves  et  Utteraires.  Par  B.  HArRfeAU.  Paris.  18G1. 
Pp.  324r.  The  author  of  the  best  French  history  of  the  scholastic  philojjo- 
phy,  and  the  editor  of  the  continuation  of  the  Gallia  Christiana,  in  this 
little  volume  rescues  some  names  from  oblivion,  and  gives  new  details  about 
others.  All  the  ten  articles  arc  valuable  and  well  written.  The  subjects 
are  :  The  Schools  of  Ireland ;  Theodulpb,  Bishop  of  Orleans ;  Smaraplus, 
AI>bot  of  Castellion — new  materials;  Odo  of  Cluny;  Anselm,  the  Peripa- 
tetic— also  containing];  much  new  matter  ;  Gaunilo^  >fonk  of  Marmontiers  and 
Pliilosopher ;  new  documents  on  Roscelin,  the  Nominalist — a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  controversy  ;  William  of  Conchis  ;  Ideas-Images — an  inves- 
tigation of  the  introduction  of  this  notion  into  the  scholastic  sy.stems;  a 
curious  account  of  Abbe  Jean  Aymon,  of  Riswyck. 

Memorial  Volume  of  the  First  Fifty  Tears  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commimoners  for  Foreign  Minsiojis.  Boston.  18G1.  Pp.  462.  Besides 
the  account  of  the  jubilee  celebration,  and  the  admirable  Historical  Dis- 
course of  President  Hopkins,  this  volume  contains  a  full  history  of  our 
oldest  and  best  Board  of  Missions,  its  principles  and  policy,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Rufii^  Anderson,  who  has  so  long  guided  its  complicated  atfaii's  with  unri- 
valled wisdom  and  success.  It  was  fitting  that  he  should  prepare  this 
memorial,  and  it  could  not  be  better  done.  Dr.  Sprague  also  contributes 
excellent  sketches  of  the  founders  of  tlie  Board ;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Tracy,  a 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  literature  of  the  Board  and  its  Missions.  Un- 
der many  aspects  this  volume  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  but  especially  in 
respect  to  the  general  theory  of  Protestant  Missions  and  Missionary  Socie- 
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ties.  No  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted  contains  such  valuahle  mate- 
rials for  tins  object  It  is  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  its,  author, 
whose  services  are  heid  in  grateful  remembrance  ia  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  interested  in  the  work  of  missions. 

• 

The  Uprising  of  a  Great  Peoph.  Tlie  United  States  in  1861.  From 
the  French  of  Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin,  by  Mary  L.  Booth,  New-York : 
Chas.  Scribncr.  1861.  12mo,  pp.  268.  Count  de  Gasparin  has  for  years 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  this  country,  being  attracted  to  it  by  the  strength  of 
hU  political,  moral  and  religious  sympathies.  This  sympathy  inspired  him 
with  an  almost  pro]^ietic  vision,  as  to  our  present  national  crisis  and  its 
probable  issue.  His  work  was  written  before  the  struggle  of  arms  began, 
and  it  contains,  without  doubt,  the  most  intelligent  and  inspiring  view  of 
our  national  struggle  which  any  foreigner  has  yet  expressed.  Not  as  philo- 
sophical as  the  work  of  De  Tocqueville  on  our  democracy,  it  enters  more 
thoroughly  into  the  true  springs  of  our  national  life  and  progress.  To  the 
doubting  and  desponding  among  ourselves,  it  may  give  a  needful  stimulus, 
and  encouragement  to  all.  •  Minor  inaccuracies  of  detail  (which  the  trans- 
lator might  have  corrected)  are  slight  things,  in  comparison  with  the  cheer- 
ing vision  which  this  enthusiastic  and  eloquent  Frenchman  holds  up  for  our 
encouragement  in  this  great  conflict  We  owe  Count  do  Gasparin  a  debt 
of  profound  gratitude.  • 

In  this  connection  we  may  also  refer  to  a  Sermon  by  Prof  Eghert  C.  Smyth^ 
of  Bowdoin  College,  on  the  theme,  "  Our  Country  not  Forsaken  of  God,"  a 
lucid  and  forcible  exhibition  of  the  elements  of  our  present  conflict ;  and  an 
original,  eloquent  and  philosophical  Fourth  of  July  Oration  by  Henry  James^ 
on  the  Social  Significance  of  our  Institutions. 


GEOGRAPHY    AND    TRAVELS. 

Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa,  By  Paul  B.  Du 
CnAiLLU.  New  York :  Harpers.  1861.  None  who  met  Du  Chaillu  while 
in  this  country,  will  readily  forget  his  modest  and  self-possessed  ways,  or 
give  credence  to  the  doubts  thrown  on  his  credibility.  His  book  is  the  most 
interesting,  simple  and  exciting  record  of  travels  and  adventui;e,  that  has 
been  published  for  years.  It  Is  not  written  as  a  scientific,  or  even  as  a  literary 
man,  would  have  drawn  up  the  narrative  ;  but  it  absorbs  the  attention  by  its 
unvarnislictl,  graphic  and  truthful  method.  Like  every  body  else,  h  has 
doubtless  made  use  of  previously  published  prints  and  maps ;  but  he  has  also 
added  very  much  to  the  stock  of  information  in  geography,  natural  history, 
and  the  habits  and  customs  of  unvisited  tribes.  Some  twenty  new  quadru- 
peds are  here  described.  The  region  between  Barth*s  and  Livingstone^s  ex- 
plorations (2®  N.  and  6**  S.  latitude)  is  for  the  first  time  described,  including 
350  miles  of  the  river  Agobay.  Some  of  his  accounts  of  folk-lore  and  pop- 
ular mythology  are  new  and  of  great  interest.  Professor  Owen  says,  **  that 
his  collection  is  the  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  lower  creation  that 
has  ever  reached  Europe."  The  fierce  gorilla,  the  docile  nshiego,  and  the 
koolookamba,  so  nearly  like  man,  are  admirably  depicted.  The  result  of 
these  researches  confirms  anew  the  position  of  an  impassable  gulf  between 
animal  and  man ;  thirteen  adult  gorillas  had  an  average  of  twent^'-nine  cubic 
inches  of  brain — the  lowest  negroes  and  Australians  have  seventy-five.  And 
the  gorilla,  says  Owen,  like  the  ape,  has  no  posterior  lobe  to  the  brain.  Wc 
had  meant  to  make  various  extracts  on  the  gorilla,  tho  nest-making  ape, 
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the  horrible  cannibalism  of  the  Fans  (which  we  should  be  glad  to  disbe- 
hcve),  and  the  wonderful  armies  of  the  ants ;  but  our  space  is  restricted, 
and  the  book  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  our  readers. 

Seasons  with  the  Sea-Hor^  ;  or^  Sporting  Adventures  in  the  Northern 
Ssas,  By  James  Lamont,  Esq.  New  York  :  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.  282— 
with  many  spirited  illustrations  and  maps.  In  pursuit  of  adventure,  Mr. 
Lamont,  in  company  with  another  keen  sportsman,  Lord  David  Kennedy, 
went  in  a  sloop  to  Spitzbergen,  and  killed  46  walruses,  88  seals,  8  polar 
bears,  one  white  bear,  and  61  poor  reindeer.  The  account  of  the  chase  and 
capture  of  this  unusual  game  for  sportsmen  will  intere|t  all  lovers  of  hardj 
life  and  perilous  expeditions. 

Life  arid  Adventures  in  the  South  Paeiflc.  By  a  Roving  Printer.  New 
York:  Harpers,  1S61.  12mo,  pp.  861.  Illustrated.  In  an  unadorned 
narrative,  tliis  volume  gives  the  personal  experience  of  the  writer  in  a  long 
and  successful  whaling  voyage,  full  of  the  customary  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth 'scapes.  Its  straightforward,  simple,  honest  style,  will  recommend 
it  to  the  youthful  admirers  of  a  roving  life. 


GENERAL    LITERATURE. 

The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,  Second  Series.  Boston  :  Tick* 
nor  k  Fields.  1861.  Pp.  430.  This  is  every  way  a  charming  book — ^paper, 
type,  style  and  contents.  The  Recreations  consist  of  meditations  or  essays 
upon  familiar  themes,  in  a  thougthful,  earnest,  yet  often  playful,  and  natural 
style,  with  abundance  of  felicitous,  allusions  and  illustrations.  No  better 
book  can  bo  had  for  fireside  reading,  or  for  enlivening  a  solitary  hour.  The 
themes  are  handled  in  a  spirit  which  Ls  at  once  devout  and  practical  The 
higher  regions  of  speculation  are  also  visited,  as  in  the  severe  and  just  re- 
view of  Buckle,  in  the  essay  on  Man  and  his  Dwelling-place — coming  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  without  pretence  or  pedantry.  The  Pulpit  in  Scotland 
has  shrewd  advice  for  ministers.  Concerning  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  Con- 
cerning Screws,  combine  sense  and  humor.  Wise  counsels,  in  fine  veins  of 
thought,  pervade  the  meditations  on  Disappointment  and  Success,  on  Church- 
yards, on  Summer  Days,  on  Solitary  Days,  and  on  Future  Years.  The  con- 
clusion gives  a  wann  and  touching  greeting  to  the  author's  friends  on  this 
side  of  tiie  Atlantic. 

Edwin  of  Deira.  By  Alexander  Smith.  Boston  :  Ticknor  and  Fields. 
1861.  Pp.  191.  Besides  the  main  poem,  this  beautiful  volume  also  contains 
two  others — Torquil  and  Oona,  and  Blaavin.  A  finely  drawn  likeness  of  the 
author  has  an  earnest  and  thoughtful,  but  hardly  a  poetical  cast  of  features. 
The  scene  of  the  chief  poem  is  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  under  Roman  auspices.  The  struggles  between  the  Pagan 
and  Christian  elements  are  partially  reproduced,  though  without  any  high 
dramatic  vigor  and  effect,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  more  objective 
poet  The  epic  is  in  fact  merged  in  the  lyrical ;  the  objective  in  the  sub- 
jective. Apart  from  this,  however,  the  poem  has  sufficient  sources  of  at- 
traction and  even  of  fascination  in  its  profuse  and  delicate  imagery,  its 
felicities  of  allusion  and  expression,  the  melodious  tiow  of  its  verse,  its  ten- 
der descriptions  of  sentiment,  and  its  vivid  images  of  scenes  in  the  naUural 
world.  It  is  wrought  out  with  a  grace  of  diction,  and  a  chastened  imagina- 
tion, which  show  the  result  of  culture  in  repressing  the  ardor  of  the  poet's 
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earlier  productions.  The  author  may  be  thought  to  have  surrendered  him- 
self too  unreservedly  to  the  influence  of  Tennyson  and  his  school.  But  he 
shows  such  decided  poetic  talent,  that  this  may  be  taken  as  only  a  transient 
stage  in  his  career  as  a  poet  He  is  capable  of  a  much  higher  range.  We 
can  give  only  one  short  extract  in  illustration  of  the  exquisite  tenderness 
strewed  through  the  poem. 

"  And  ere  they  went, 

In  Bertha^s  fragrant  bosom  lay  asleep 

The  sweetest  babe  that  ever  mother  blest, — 

A  helpless  thing,  omnipotently  weak ; 

Naked,  yet  stronger  than  a  man  in  mail — 

That,  with  its  new-born  struggling  sob  and  cry, 

Softened  the  childless  palace,  and  unsealed 

Fountains  of  love  undreamed  of.    Tenderness 

Made  every  arm  a  cradle,  every  voice 

Soft  as  a  cradle-song.^* 

"  And  Bertha  hung 

Over  its  slumber  all  the  livelong  day, 

As  moveless  as  a  willow  that  o*erdroops 

A  well,  the  while  there  is  in  all  the  world 

Not  wind  enough  to  turn  a  silvered  leaf." 

Framley  Parsonage,  By  Anthony  Trollope.  With  Illustrations.  Har- 
pers. 1861.  Pp.  530.  Without  any  rare  or  exciting  incidents,  the  interest 
of  the  reader  in  this  new  volume  of  Mr.  Trollope,  is  kept  up  by  the  accurate 
delineation  of  the  characters,  the  simple  and  regular  movement  of  the  story, 
and  the  naturalness  and  vivacity  of  the  dialogue.  The  descriptions  of 
scenes  and  events  are  uniformly  good.  It  is  a  book  that  may  be  safely  re- 
commended, especially  to  young  clergymen,  who  are  solicited  to  indorse  the 
notes  of  friends  in  an  emergency. 

The  Uottse  on  the  Moor,  By  the  Author  of  "  Margaret  Maitland,*'  etc. 
New  York :  Harpera  1861.  Pp.  405.  The  interest  of  this  work  is  derived 
from  its  startling  contrasts  of  characters — ^the  extremes  of  light  and  shade 
being  skilfully  played  off  against  each  other.  Through  a  large  variety  of 
scenes  and  personages,  the  plot  moves  on  undisturbed,  so  that  poetic  justice 
is  at  last  rendered  to  all  the  actors.  The  darker  shades  of  character  and  life 
are  drawn  with  the  most  vigor.  The  moral  tone  of  the  book  is  unexception- 
able. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  seems  to  aim  at  a  still  higher  standard,  with 
each  new  year.  In  variety  of  topics,  fertility  of  illustrations,  and  cheapness 
of  price,  it  surpasses  all  the  others.  The  October  number  contains,  in  full, 
Alexander  Smith's  new  poem,  Edwin  of  Deira,  besides  an  abundance  of 
other  interesting  matter. 

Mr.  Bidwell's  Eclectic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature^  for  September, 
has  an  admirable  likeness  of  Thorwaldsen ;  and  our  historian  Motley  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  the  October  number.  The  selections  of  this  invaluable 
miscellany  are  made  with  a  wise  adaptation  to  all  classes  of  readers. 

The  National  Preacher^  in  some  of  its  later  numbers,  contains  instructive 
discourses  by  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Nelson,  of  St  Louis ;  Rev.  S.  G.  Buckingham, 
Rev.  S.  D.  Phelps,  D.D.,  and  others,  well  fitted  for  the  supply  of  vacant 
pulpits. 
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SCIENCE    AND    EDUCATION. 

7%«  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle,  By  Michael  Faradat,  D.C.Li 
F.R.S.  Edited  by  W.  Crookers.  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.223.  These  six  lec- 
tures, delivered  before  a  juvenile  auditory,  are  among  the  best  possible  ex- 
amples of  the  highest  scientific  truths  taught  in  the  simplest  and  most 
attractive  manner.  Children  can  understand  them,  and  they  conbuD  in- 
struction  for  all.  A  lecture  on  Platinum  is  added.  Numerous  illustrations 
make  every  point  plain. 

Primary  Object  Lessons  for  a  Graduate  Course  of  Development,  By 
N.  A.  Calkins.  New  York:  Harpers.  Pp.  862.  This  manual  is  con- 
structed on  the  plan  of  a  gradual  and  harmonious  development  of  the  Acui- 
ties of  children,  through  converse  with  objects.  It  requires,  and  we  think 
rightly,  incessant  effort  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  gives 
many  admirable  instructions  and  examples  as  to  the  best  method  of  train- 
ing. Actual  experience  can  alone  test  the  practicability  of  the  system ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  at  once  natural  and  philosophical. 

Harper's  School  and  Family  Headers,  The  Fifth  Reader  of  the  School 
and  Family  Scries.  By  Marcius  Willson.  1861.  Pp.  540.  The  plan  of 
this  admirable  series  combines  systematic  instruction  in  science,  history  and 
literature,  with  reading  lessons.  It  is  profusely  illustrated.  This  series 
surpasses  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  a  carrying  out  of 
the  principle  that  the  senses  are  first  developed.  The  lessons  draw  out,  in 
succession,  the  ideas  of  form,  color,  (very  fully  and  ingeniously,)  number, 
weight,  size,  sound,  of  the  human  body,  of  place,  etc.  We  commend  the 
volume  to  parents  and  teachers. 

Latin  Accidence  and  Primary  Lesson  Booh,  By  George  W.  Colloro. 
New  York:  Harpers.  1801.  Pp.  347.  This  volume  was  prepared  to 
accompany  McClintock^s  First  Book  in  Latin.  It  is  a  well-arranged;  an 
excellent  and  sufficient  introduction  to  the  language.  The  second  part  con- 
sists of  reading  lessons  and  syntax,  with  a  vocabulary.  A  pupil  needs  no 
other  book  to  get  a  good  start  in  the  Latin  tongue. 


IXDEX  TO  VOLUME  III.-1861. 


Ackermann^B  Plato,  571. 

Ailums,  N.,  Evenings  with,  on  Dootrines,  408. 

Alexander,  J.  A.,  on  Kattheir,  401;  Notes,  etc., 

410;  J.  W.,  on  Preaching,  407. 
Alexandrian  Codex,  196,  89S,  495-611. 
AUen'd  Hebrews,  561. 
Allen,  Judge,  on  Sunday  Laws,  698-710. 
American  Board,  Memorial  Tolume,  768. 
Anniverdaries  in  United  States,  588;  England, 

COl ;  France,  596. 
Ante-Nicene  Triniterlanism,  161-177, 612-^27. 
Antiquity  of  Race,  179. 
Aquinas,  81-98. 
American  Mission,  421. 
Arnold  on  Communion,  197. 
A<3ti<',  on  Jourdain,  61-98. 
Atlcinson's  Amoor,  268. 
Australia,  41S. 
Austria,  418. 
Baptists  2ii6,  211. 
Baur,  875,  589. 
Bausmau^s  Sinai,  413. 
Bay  Psalm  Book,  191. 
Bengel's  Onomon,  899. 
Berg's  Second  Advent,  408. 
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